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EDITORIAL 


DO  IT  NOW! 


LET  US  KNOW  YOUR 

PREFERENCE  IN  FISHING 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  Fish 
Commission  to  be  the  servant  of  those 
who  make  up  the  vast  army  of  an- 
glers throughout  the  state,  and  whose 
license  money  supports  the  activities 
of  the  Commission. 

In  order  that  the  Commission 
might  serve  this  great  army  of  an- 
glers in  the  best  possible  way,  and 
also  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
greater  majority,  the  Board  decided 
several  years  ago  to  include  with  each 
fisherman’s  license  a return  postcard, 
^which,  if  returned,  would  give  the 
^Commission  the  information  they  so 
>much  need  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
l^work  as  the  majority  of  the  fisher- 
men would  desire. 

However,  from  the  very  meager  re- 
turns of  these  cards,  which  would 
require  less  than  five  minutes  time  to 
fill  in,  if  the  Board  were  to  judge 
alone  from  these  reports,  they  would 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  our  fish- 
ermen were  not  very  much  interested 
in  what  the  Board  was  doing.  Three 
hundred  thousand  of  these  cards 
were  distributed  among  the  fisher- 
men this  past  year,  and  only  4,243 
have  been  returned,  or  less  than 
1Y2%  of  those  sent  out. 

It  is  very  common  practice  for  the 
fishermen,  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
! the  work  the  Board  is  doing,  along 
j some  particular  line,  to  severely  criti- 
' cize  such  policies,  as  for  instance  the 
bass  fishermen  may  feel  too  much 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  trout 
work,  the  trout  fishermen  may  feel 
the  same  regarding  the  bass  work. 


Then,  there  is  still  that  other  great 
army  of  fishermen,  who  derive  their 
sport  by  fishing  for  the  common  pan- 
fish varieties.  They,  too,  very  often 
protest  that  the  bass  and  trout  fisher- 
men are  getting  all  the  best  of  it,  and 
their  sport  is  being  neglected  at  the 
cost  of  the  others. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  some  justifi- 
cation in  these  complaints,  as  viewed 
by  the  individual  angler,  who  possi- 
bly is  not  familiar  with  the  propagat- 
ing work  of  the  Board,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  how  is  the  Board  to  de- 
termine just  what  proportion  of  our 
anglers  prefer  to  fish  for  trout  or 
bass  or  the  common  food  fishes,  un- 
less we  hear  from  the  majority  of 
those  who  make  up  our  fishing  fra- 
ternity, and  do  not  base  our  judg- 
ment on  the  reports  of  a mere  11/2% 
of  our  fishermen ; in  other  words,  we 
hear  from  three  anglers  out  of  every 
200  we  have  in  the  state.  If  the  fish- 
erman would  take  five  minutes  of 
time  and  fill  out  this  card  instead  of 
spending  hours  discussing  and  criti- 
cizing in  this  matter,  the  Board 
would  then  have  the  information  that 
is  vitally  necessary  in  order  to  serve 
the  different  classes  of  fishermen  in 
an  intelligent  and  equitable  manner, 

If  these  4,000  cards,  that  have  been 
returned,  could  be  taken  as  a correct 
cross-section  of  what  the  vast  army 
of  fishermen  throughout  the  state  de- 
sire, the  Board  should,  at  once,  and 
no  doubt  would,  very  materially 
change  their  present  policies  insofar 
as  propagating  work  is  concerned. 

In  summarizing  the  reports  of 
these  4,000  cards,  where  it  is  request- 
ed that  each  fisherman  state  his  pref- 
erence by  listing  his  first,  second  and 
third  choices,  trout  were  the  favorite 


first  choice  on  2,029  of  these  cards, 
833  placed  them  as  second  choice  and 
300  for  third  choice,  making  a total 
of  3,162  who  voted  for  trout;  the 
bass  fishermen  returned  1,741  cards 
as  their  first  choice,  1,591  second 
choice,  and  232  third  choice,  making 
a total  vote  in  favor  of  the  bass  of 
3,564,  while  those  favoring  the  pan- 
fishes made  a total  of  3,255  votes. 

The  Board  has  likewise  been  very 
anxious  to  get  the  reaction  of  the 
fishermen  concerning  night  fishing. 
On  the  cards  returned,  the  bass  fish- 
ermen voted  897  for  night  fishing  and 
1,126  against.  Trout  fishermen  voted 
366  for  night  fishing,  and  1,024 
against.  Those  voting  for  all  species 
voted  251  for  night  fishing  and  1,895 
against. 

If  policies  were  to  be  formed  by  the 
expression,  as  contained  in  these  very 
meager  returns,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
what  their  future  course  would  have 
to  be.  It  is,  therefore,  the  sincere 
wish  of  the  Board,  which  desires  to 
be  nothing  more  than  the  servant  of 
the  majority  of  our  fishermen,  that 
this  majority  would  send  in,  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  cards  they  still  have 
in  their  possession,  so  that  when  new 
legislation  will  be  considered  at  the 
present  session  of  the  Legislature  the 
Board  may  be  guided  wisely  and  will 
be  expressing  the  wish  of  the  major- 
ity of  our  fishermen  and  stockhold- 
ers, when  making  recommendations 
for  new  legislation  or  a change  in  any 
of  our  present  existing  policies. 


Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
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The  Pleasant  Mount  Hatchery 

THE  PLEASANT  MOUNT  HATCHERY 

By  SAMUEL  J.  TRUSCOTT, 

Member,  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 


T OCATED  at  the  headwaters  of  the  East 
Branch  of  the  I^ackawaxen  Creek  in  the 
picturesque  hills  of  Wayne  County  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  is  the  Pleasant  Mount 
Hatchery,  largest  of  the  hatcheries  oper- 
ated by  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners. 
Annually  this  hatchery  attracts  thousands 
of  visitors,  for  it  is  easily  accessible  over 
Highway  Route  No.  170  and  is  located  near 
the  village  of  Pleasant  Mount. 

An  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1903 
authorized  the  building  of  Pleasant  Mount. 
Part  of  the  site  was  acquired  by  a gift  of 
land  from  Miss  Allison  B.  Sterling  and  Mr. 
James  T.  O’Neil  of  Pleasant  Mount.  Since 
that  time,  the  land  holdings  have  been  in- 
creased many-fold  through  purchases.  On 
July  15,  1904,  ground  was  broken  for  the 
construction,  and  first  work  was  started 
near  the  site  of  the  spring  which  is  now 
the  Upper  Pumping  Station.  The  first  de- 
velopment consisted  of  a frame  hatchery 
building,  60  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  in 
addition  to  six  small  pools.  As  conditions 
warranted,  the  development  has  been  ex- 
panded until,  at  the  present  time,  it  con- 
sists of  191  ponds  and  fish  holding  areas, 
varying  in  size  from  ponds  10  feet  by  20 


feet  to  huge  holding  areas,  some  of  which 
exceed  100  acres  in  extent. 

A modern  two-story  hatchery  building 
has  also  been  constructed.  The  upper  floor 
of  this  building  has  been  used  for  office 
space  and  the  display  of  native  species  of 
fish  life  in  aquariums  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Hatching  troughs  and  hatching  bat- 
teries have  been  installed  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  hatching  troughs  are  used  in  the 
hatching  and  development  of  the  trout,  and 
the  hatching  batteries  for  the  incubation 
of  yellow  perch  and  pike  perch  eggs. 

With  rapid  expansion  of  the  distribution 
of  fish  by  the  Board,  it  also  became  neces- 
sary to  construct  a shipping  building  de- 
signed particularly  for  the  sorting  and  han- 
dling of  fish  essential  in  preparing  them 
for  their  journey  to  the  public  waters.  Ow- 
ing to  the  magnitude  of  the  fish  cultural 
wmrk  being  carried  on  at  Pleasant  Mount, 
other  buildings,  for  the  storage  and  prepa- 
ration of  fish  food,  storage  of  trucks, 
equipment  and  materials,  were  required  and 
built.  In  carrying  out  the  architectural  de- 
signs of  all  buildings  used  in  connection 
with  the  hatching  and  raising  of  fish,  a 
rather  unique  and  appropriate  design  has 


been  used.  This  consists  of  the  gable  ends 
of  each  building  being  built  to  the  likeness 
of  a keystone — the  symbol  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Construction  of  the  buildings  and  ponds 
at  this  hatchery  was  accompanied  by  a pro- 
gram of  landscaping  and  beautifying  the 
grounds,  so  that  today,  in  addition  to  hav- 
ing more  water  under  cultivation  for  fish 
growing  purposes  than  any  other  hatchery 
in  eastern  United  States,  it  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  beauty  spots  and  show  places  of 
the  state.  So  diversified  is  the  cultural  work 
carried  on  that  one  or  more  species  of  fish 
eggs  are  in  the  process  of  incubation  dur- 
ing nine  months  of  the  year,  August,  Sep- 
tember and  October  excluded. 

During  the  past  three  decades,  rapid  for- 
ward strides  have  been  made  in  all  walks 
of  life.  The  agriculturists,  shopkeepers  or 
industrialists  who  have  failed  to  advance 
with  the  time  cannot  long  survive.  Early 
fish  hatcheries  of  the  Fish  Commission  were 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  period, 
and  those  which  could  not  be  changed  to 
meet  present-day  demands  in  fish  culture 
have  ceased  to  exist.  Fortunately,  the 
Pleasant  Mount  hatchery  had  many  natural 
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advantages,  not  required  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, even  thought  of,  during  the  early  period 
of  its  growth.  These  advantages  permitted 
its  reconstruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
present  day. 

Today,  most  fish  raising  establishments 
t are  called  “fish  hatcheries.”  This  mislead- 
ing name  dates  back  to  an  early  date  when 
these  establishments  were  merely  hatcheries 
for  the  incubation  of  fish  eggs.  That  is, 
they  simply  hatched  the  eggs  and  the  fish 
were  planted  in  the  fry  or  very  young 
- stage.  Under  present  day  conditions,  our 
hatcheries  are  much  more  than  the  name 
implies,  for  here  not  only  the  eggs  are 
hatched  but  the  fish  held  and  grown  before 
being  stocked  in  the  public  waters.  Prop- 
erly, these  establishments  should  be  known 
as  fish  farms,  and  many  of  the  fish  held 
are  of  legal  catching  size  or  larger  when 
released. 

Pleasant  Mount  Hatchery  was  first  de- 
signed for  the  hatching  of  fish  only.  Al- 
though the  East  Branch  of  the  Lackawaxen 
Creek  flows  through  the  property,  the  first 
source  of  water  supply  used  was  a small 
spring  near  the  present  site  of  the  Upper 
Pumping  Station.  At  that  time,  the  spring 
had  a maximum  flow  of  about  125  gallons  a 
minute.  Only  this  spring  was  used,  for  the 
chief  function  of  the  hatchery  was  the 
incubation  of  trout  eggs.  Even  at  that  time, 
it  was  generally  recognized  that  water 
taken  from  but  few  streams  is  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  When  the  property  was  ac- 
quired, the  spring  flow  was  ample  for  in- 
cubation of  trout  eggs.  These  eggs  were  in- 
cubated during  the  winter  months  and  the 
small  fish  disposed  of.  Little  water  was  re- 
quired during  the  summer  months. 

At  about  this  time,  lumber  interests 
started  to  cut  the  second  growth  timber 
in  this  and  surrounding  drainage  areas. 
Destruction  of  the  forests  soon  had  a most 
serious  effect  upon  the  water  flow  from  the 
spring.  The  flow  diminished  rapidly  each 
year  until  there  was  not  sufficient  to  hatch 
a worth-while  number  of  trout  eggs  with- 
out the  additional  use  of  a portion  of  the 
water  from  the  creek.  While  the  creek 
water  was  used  for  several  years  it  was 
found  not  suitable  for  the  hatching  of  the 
trout  eggs  or  the  holding  of  trout  fry,  and 
results,  with  both  eggs  and  fish,  were  very 
disappointing. 

In  order  to  offset  the  lack  of  suitable 
trout  water,  a well  was  drilled  near  the 
spring.  This  well  proved  to  have  a water 
supply  of  approximately  150  gallons  a min- 


Ha+ching Troughs  on  Ground  Floor  of  Main  Hatchery  Building 


ute,  but  the  power  obtained  through  oper- 
ating a pump  continuously  for  a five  or 
six  month  period  was  uncertain  and  costly. 
At  first,  this  power  was  supplied  by  a gaso- 
line engine,  but  it  proved  unsatisfactory  as 
frequent  breakdowns  in  the  engine  made 
availability  of  a steady  supply  of  water  very 
uncertain.  When  steam  power  was  substi- 
tuted later,  it  was  found  more  dependable 
but  highly  expensive  and  its  use  was  also 
discontinued. 


The  location  of  Pleasant  Mount  in  the 
lake  region  of  Pennsylvania  was  to  deter- 
mine in  part  the  growing  of  fishes  suitable 
for  stocking  these  lakes  in  later  years.  A 
series  of  small  earth  ponds  were  built  on 
the  east  side  of  the  creek  and  these  were 
supplied  with  water  direct  from  the  stream. 
However,  the  same  influences  that  affected 
the  spring  flow,  affected  the  flow  of  the 
creek  and  during  the  summer  months  there 
was  not  a sufficient  amount  of  creek  water 


Shipping  Building 


Main  Hatchery  Building 


to  warrant  a development  of  this  character. 
Consequently,  the  work  proved  very  discour- 
aging and  for  a time  the  future  of  the 
hatchery  appeared  unpromising. 

During  the  early  canal  days,  a large 
storage  reservoir  had  been  constructed  on 
the  extreme  headwaters  of  the  creek  that 
flowed  through  the  hatchery  property.  For 
a time,  this  reservoir  was  leased  from  the 
ovmer  and  used  to  impound  water  for  grow- 
ing warm  water  species  of  fish.  Later,  it 
was  purchased  by  the  Fish  Commission  and 
placed  in  a good  state  of  repair.  This  in- 
sured a dependable  supply  of  water  at  all 
times  for  the  growing  of  such  fish  as  the 
black  bass,  the  yellow  perch,  sunfish,  cat- 
fish and  minnows.  After  a dependable  sup- 
( Please  turn  to  page  12) 
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Stream  Improvement  in  Allegheny  National  Forest 

By  THEODORE  C.  FEARNOW, 

Stream  Improvement  Technician,  Allegheny  National  Forest 


UARLY  in  June,  1935,  a project  for  the 
^ improvement  of  streams  on  Allegheny 
National  For-est  was  initiated  by  the  Forest 
Service  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries.  This  project  was  de- 
signed to  bring  about  improved  fishing  con- 
ditions in  a section  that  suffered  greatly 
from  the  removal  of  timber  from  its  water- 
sheds during  the  lumbering  operations  of 
past  years.  Prior  to  that  time,  and  within 
the  memory  of  many  persons,  the  area  that 
is  now  Allegheny  National  Forest  was  well 
known  for  its  wonderful  streams  abound- 
ing with  trout.  This  Forest  contains  nearly 
half  a million  acres  of  Government-owned 
land.  Obviously,  the  development  and  man- 
agement of  such  a vast  public  domain,  in- 
cluding many  potentially  excellent  trout 
streams,  is  a matter  of  paramount  interest 
to  the  sportsmen  of  Peimsylvania. 

In  appraising  the  streams  of  the  Forest 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  actual  construc- 
tion work,  a careful  analysis  of  conditions 
was  made  to  determine  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  improvements  needed.  Stream  im- 
provement in  its  broadest  sense,  has  been 
going  on  for  several  years  in  the  Allegheny 
as  a result  of  protection  against  forest  fires 
and  the  growth  of  trees  and  vegetation  on 
the  watersheds.  While  lack  of  shade  on 
both  stream  banks  and  watersheds  is  still 
apparent,  and  many  of  the  trout  streams 
reach  relatively  high  temperatures  during 
the  summer  months,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
conditions  are  improving.  Natural  forces 
are  at  work  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  im- 
prove temperature  and  stream  flow  condi- 
tions each  succeeding  year  as  long  as  fire 
is  kept  out.  Another  factor  in  favor  of  trout 
in  Allegheny  National  Forest  is  that  most 
of  the  streams  are  located  at  a relatively 
high  elevation,  flowing  for  great  distances 
at  an  altitude  of  approximately  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  sea  level.  The  cool  nights 
that  pi’evail  at  such  elevations  do  much  to- 
ward keeping  stream  temperatures  within 
habitable  limits.  Even  the  brook  trout,  a 
lover  of  cold  water,  is  able  to  withstand 
comparatively  high  stream  temperatures 
for  short  periods  of  time.  Many  of  the 
streams  on  the  Allegheny  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  unsuited  for  this  finny  prize  are, 
by  reason  of  the  lower  temperatures  during 
the  cool  nights,  able  to  maintain  a satis- 
factory environment. 

The  methods  used  by  the  Forest  Service 
in  stream  improvement  are  the  result  of  a 
large  amount  of  experimental  work  in  the 
National  Forests  throughout  the  country. 
This  work  was  carried  on  by  a group  of 
Fisheries  men  who  were  instructed  to  in- 
stall any  and  every  device  that  offered 
promise  of  rendering  satisfactory  service 
in  combatting  unfavorable  stream  condi- 
tions. As  a result  of  these  installations, 
many  older  stream  improvement  devices 
were  given  tests  under  varying  conditions 
that  disclosed  the  field  in  which  their  appli- 
cation was  suitable.  In  addition,  many  new 
and  original  types  w'ere  designed  to  fit  pecu- 
liar local  conditions.  It  was  soon  found  that 


The  Site  of  K Dam  on  Minister  Creek 


every  type  of  stream  requires  special  treat- 
ment. For  instance,  a meandering  meadow 
stream  requires  the  installation  of  very  dif- 
ferent devices  than  the  precipitous  type  of 
stream  found  in  mountainous  country.  In 
many  sections  of  the  East,  the  problem  has 
been  to  lower  stream  temperatures  or  to 


keep  them  from  rising  beyond  the  point 
where  trout  can  survive.  In  Allegheny  For- 
est, a variety  of  conditions  have  demanded 
the  use  of  a wide  variety  of  improvement 
devices.  One  of  the  important  points  in 
stream  improvement  work,  particularly  on 
the  National  Forests,  has  been  to  build  de- 


The  Same  Site  After  the  K Dam  Has  Been  Constructed  on  Minister  Creek.  The  Action  of 
the  Water  Tends  to  Dig  a Pool,  and  Excellent  Shelter  is  Afforded 
Under  the  Wings  on  Both  Sides 
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quiet  areas  at  either  side;  of  the  outlet  and 
darting  into  the  swift  water  of  the  center 
to  grasp  some  morsel  of  food  caught  in  the 
current. 


action  that  creates  the  pool  will  serve  to 
keep  it  free  from  debris.  In  addition,  gravel 
washed  up  by  the  overflow  is  frequently 
deposited  down  stream  in  a shallow  bed 
that  forms  an  ideal  fish  food  producing 
area. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  speed  the  current 
of  trout  streams  through  unshaded  sections 
in  a swift  narrow  channel  to  prevent  warm- 
ing the  water.  For  this  purpose,  devices 
such  as  the  double  deflector  illustrated  are 
used.  This  particular  device  has  been  very 
successful  in  providing  conditions  attrac- 
tive to  fish.  It  is  a common  sight  on  im- 
proved streams  to  see  trout  resting  in  the 


vices  substantial  enough  to  withstand  floods 
and  anchor  ice  and  yet  keep  them  from  ap- 
pearing unnatural  or  unsightly.  The  use  of 
logs,  rocks  and  other  natural  material 
found  along  the  streams  has  helped  greatly 
in  avoiding  this  fault. 

During  the  past  summer,  five  stream  im- 
provement projects  have  been  carried  on 
simultaneously  in  the  Forest  with  a crew 
of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  men  engaged  on 
each  job.  In  all,  approximately  ten  miles  of 
trout  water  has  been  improved  on  Bear 
Creek  and  Spring  Creek  in  Elk  County, 
Salmon  Creek,  and  The  Branch  in  Forest 
County,  and  Minister  Creek  in  Warren 
County.  The  accompanying  photographs 
illustrate  some  of  the  typical  installations. 
Similar  devices  constructed  in  the  National 
Forest  areas  of  New  England  have  success- 
fully withstood  both  floods  and  anchor  ice 
since  the  summer  of  1934. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  defect  in  the 
trout  streams  on  the  Forest  is  lack  of  suit- 
able shelter.  Many  of  the  streams  are 
almost  continuous  riffles.  The  rubble  bot- 
toms of  such  streams  produce  much  fish 
food,  but  the  maximum  fish  carrying  capac- 
ity cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  streams 
afford  shelter  where  trout  can  hide  from 
their  natural  enemies.  By  constructing 
dams  to  form  pools  and  shelter,  such 
streams  have  been  changed  to  provide  alter- 
nate pools  and  riffles.  From  these  shelters, 
fish  can  range  into  the  riffle  areas  to  feed. 
Most  fishermen  recognize  the  fact  that  it 
is  difficult  to  induce  fish,  particularly  large 
trout,  to  remain  in  streams  where  shelter 
and  pools  are  not  present.  Improving  the 
shelter  on  trout  streams  will  also  do  much 
to  prevent  the  fishing  out  of  stocked  trout 
early  in  the  season,  which  in  itself  will  aid 
materially  in  improving  fishing  conditions. 

Particular  care  is  taken  to  locate  dams 
in  shaded  areas  and  to  keep  them  low. 
Pools  formed  by  the  digging  action  of  an 
overflow  are  much  less  likely  to  fill  in  with 
silt  than  those  obtained  by  backing  up 
water  with  a high  dam.  The  same  washing 


An  important  part  of  the  stream  im- 
provement job  on  the  Forest  is  the  gather- 
ing of  data  to  determine  the  effects  of  im- 
provement work  on  fish  food  and  other 
conditions  on  each  stream.  By  means  of  a 
special  device,  samples  of  one  square  foot 
are  taken  from  the  bottom  of  each  stream 
and  the  average  number  of  aquatic  animals 
per  sample  from  each  stream  represents  its 
richness  in  bottom  food.  Similar  samples 
taken  in  subsequent  years  will  help  to  dis- 
close the  relative  value  of  various  types 
of  improvement  work.  On  each  stream  a 
careful  count  of  the  fish  population  is  made 
in  selected  areas  and  from  these  figures,  an 
estimate  of  the  number  and  size  of  trout 
per  mile  is  made. 

An  interesting  point  brought  out  by  the 
fish  population  studies  during  the  past  sea- 
son is  that  on  many  streams,  the  trout  are 
reduced  in  numbers  to  such  an  extent  dur- 
ing the  open  season  that  fish  of  spawning 
size  are  virtually  non-existent  at  its  close. 
For  instance,  work  on  Bear  Creek  indi- 
cated that  the  fish  population  at  the  close 
of  the  season  was  only  eighty  trout  per 
mile,  averaging  four  inches  in  length.  Per- 
haps the  lack  of  natural  propagation  in 
some  of  the  trout  streams,  a source  of 
much  discussion,  is  due  in  some  meas- 
ure to  the  lack  of  spawning  size  fish. 
At  any  rate,  next  year’s  sport  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  artificial  stocking. 
The  necessity  for  artificial  stocking  can 
hardly  be  questioned  under  existing  condi- 
tions, but  it  is  felt  that  a satisfactory  plan 
of  stream  management  for  the  Forest 
should  aim  at  restoration  of  conditions  un- 
der which  a reasonable  amount  of  natural 
reproduction  can  be  counted  upon  to  help 
maintain  the  trout  population.  Consequent- 


Type  of  Double  Deflector,  Only  Partially  Completed  Showing  Construction.  The  Purpose  of 
Such  an  Installation  is  to  Speed  Up  the  Current  Through  Long 
Sections  of  Quiet  Water.  Excellent  Shelter  is  Afforded 
Und  er  the  Triangle  Sections  on  Each  Side. 


A V-Type  Dam  With  Board  Shelter  Cover.  Cover  is  Also  Afforded  Under  the  Logs  Forming 
the  V.  Note  the  Clearness  of  the  Water  Makes  it  Appear 
as  if  the  Stream  Were  Almost  Dry 
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pounds  nine  ounces;  second  prize,  reel,  James 
Eckert,  who  caught  a 26-inch  salmon  weigh-  j 
ing  5 poimds  eight  and  one  half  oimces; 
largest  trout,  Roy  Rode,  rod;  second  prize, 
Charles  Datesman,  reel.  Edward  Murray, 
Columbia,  R.  1,  was  awarded  a Woolrich 
shirt  for  bagging  the  largest  pheasant  which 
weighed  three  pounds,  four  ounces  and  Ray- 
mond Harple,  received  a similar  shirt  for 
bagging  the  largest  deer.  Harple’s  buck,  a 
six  pointer,  weighed  130  pounds. 

One  hundred  rabbits  of  1,584  alloted  Lan- 
caster county  were  liberated  in  the  Colum- 
bia vicinity  according  to  a report  by  dep- 
uty game  warden  Jere  Culp.  Columbia’s 
quota  was  distributed  by  Culp  and  Fred 
Stoll.  Culp  reported  also  that  he  found  four 
rabbits  caught  in  traps  in  the  Columbia 
area.  He  urged  that  local  trappers  refrain 
from  setting  traps  in  holes  which  is  con- 
trary to  state  laws,  stipulating  that  it  is 
illegal  to  set  traps  in  holes  for  fur  bearing 
animals. 

Plans  were  made  to  hold  a crow  shoot 
in  the  near  future.  All  local  sportsmen  are 
invited  to  participate  in  the  shoot  the  time 
and  place  of  which  will  be  announced  later. 
The  association  went  on  record  as  opposed 
to  the  increase  in  hunting  licenses  and  in- 
structed their  delegates  to  the  County  Fed- 
eration to  vote  against  it. 

Sylvester  B.  Fry,  newly  elected  president, 
presided  at  the  meeting  and  named  the  fol- 
lowing committees:  Trophy  committee,  Jos- 
eph Lyle;  game,  Jere  Culp;  Raymond  Har- 
ple, Maris  McMillan,  Charles  Walk,  James 
Schlotthauer;  fish  committee,  Walter  Baum- 
gardner, Walter  Mann,  Charles  Holland, 
James  Eckert  and  John  Holland.  Fifty-two  ■ 
new  members  were  admitted. 

It  was  reported  also  that  WPA  and  NYA  | 
workers  have  been  working  the  past  few  ) 
weeks  in  erecting  shelters  for  game  in  j 
Columbia  fields  and  woodlands.  It  is  esti-  j 
mated  that  50  have  been  built  and  the  asso-  j 
elation  urges  that  every  one  co-operate  in  } 
keeping  these  shelters  intact  so  that  game 
will  have  a place  to  feed  during  the  cold 
spells  and  when  snow  is  on  the  ground.  ' 


FEDERATION  WILL 
MEET  FEBRUARY  12 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  will  hold  its  pre-legislative  meeting 
at  the  State  Capitol  on  February  12. 

It  is  understood  the  meeting  will  be  a 2- 
day  affair. 


SPONSOR  PROJECTS  j 

The  County  Commissioners  of  Lancaster,  I 

Berks  and  York  Counties,  at  the  request  ] 
of  organized  sportsmen  in  those  counties,  p 

have  sponsored  stream  improvement  proj-  li 
ects  in  the  three  counties  that  will  total  c 
over  $100,000  in  expenditures,  according  to  t 
R.  S.  Sullenberger  of  Lancaster.  The  work  ti 
will  be  completed  through  Works  Progress  i 
Administration  funds. 

Two  gangs  of  workmen  will  carry  through  jj 
the  improvement  projects  on  Lancaster  tl 

County  trout  streams,  one  gang  will  do  the  (] 
work  in  York  County,  and  two  will  carry  [ 
out  the  program  in  Berks  County.  j[ 


One  of  the  Dams  on  Spring  Creek  Improvement  Project  in  Forest 


A Type  C Dam  on  Bear  Creek.  The  Depth  of  the  Pool  in  the  Foreground  Increased  From 
Approximately  6 Inches  at  Time  of  Installation  to  Nearly  4 
Feet  Three  Months  After  Installation. 


ly,  the  improving  of  spawning  conditions 
is  a definite  part  of  stream  improvement 
work.  Surely  it  is  not  good  husbandry  to 
neglect  the  potential  capacity  of  our 
streams  to  supply  fish  within  themselves  by 
natural  means. 

Each  improved  stream  is  classified  for 
riffles  and  pools  on  the  basis  of  size,  type, 
and  frequency  of  occurrence.  In  addition, 
pictures  of  many  of  the  improvement  loca- 
tions are  made  before  and  after  construc- 
tion of  the  devices  from  permanent  camera 
points.  Similar  pictures  can  be  made  in  the 
future  to  show  graphically  the  physical 
changes  brought  about  by  each  device.  Ad- 
ministrative studies  covering  other  impor- 
tant phases  of  the  work  will  be  set  up  as 
the  occasion  demands  in  order  to  furnish 
pertinent  information  for  future  stream 


management  work  on  the  Forest. 


COLUMBIA  ANGLERS 
WIN  CONTEST  AWARDS 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Colum- 
bia Fish  and  Game  Association,  Lancaster 
County,  prizes  were  awarded  for  fish  and 
game  trophies  taken  during  the  past  year. 
All  fish  and  game  were  weighed  in  at  the 
local  hardware  store. 

Those  winning  prizes  were:  John  Hoover, 
Mountville,  fishing  rod,  largest  bass.  Hoo- 
ver’s catch  weighed  five  pounds  and  was 
22%  inches  in  length.  Richard  Baumgard- 
ner was  awarded  first  prize,  fishing  rod, 
for  the  largest  Susquehanna  salmon  which 
was  26%  inches  long  and  weighed  six 
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CHECK  UP  BEFORE 
SIGNING  PETITIONS 

The  first  impulse  either  an  individual  or 
a group  has  when  they  wish  to  present  a 
request  or  make  an  impression  of  the  im- 
portance of  an  idea  that  has  suddenly 
dawned  upon  them  is  to  circularize  a peti- 
tion and  forward  same  to  the  proper  author- 
ities. Perhaps  there  was  a time  when  a peti- 
tion with  a goodly  number  of  names  at- 
tached carried  some  significance  and  im- 
portance, but  of  late  years  the  very  common 
practice  of  petitioning  for  many  things  of 
little  or  no  importance  at  all  has  been  the 
case,  cheapening  and  lessening  the  impor- 
tance of  a great  majority  of  the  petitions 
today. 

A very  good  illustration  of  how  little 
most  petitions  mean  and  how  few  of  the 
signers  of  the  petitions  actually  know  what 
they  are  petitioning  for,  the  following  arti- 
cle was  taken  from  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  several  years  ago,  which  clearly 
illustrates  how  little  most  people  know 
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when  they  sign  a petition  what  they  are  ac- 
tually signing.  In  this  case,  500  students 
petitioned  to  have  their  heads  cut  off. 

“Five  hundred  Temple  University  stu- 
dents have  pledged  themselves  to  cut  off 
their  heads. 

“A  petition  was  circulated  on  the  campus 
to  learn  how  many  undergraduates  read 
what  they  signed.  The  500  didn’t.  At  the 
bottom  of  a request  for  an  extra  holiday 
was: 

“ ‘We  are  resolved  to  spend  the  day  in 
merrymaking  and  leisure  at  which  time 
each  one  will  decapitate  himself  with  ex- 
treme joy.’  ” 

A few  good  personal  letters  well-written, 
clearly  expressing  the  desire  of  the  peti- 
tioners, in  many  instances  will  produce  bet- 
ter results  than  most  petitions,  which  are 
usually  signed  by  great  numbers  of  people, 
who  little  understand  what  is  contained  in 
the  petition  or  the  object  which  is  sought 
after.  Most  of  such  petitions  usually  find 
their  way  to  the  waste  paper  baskets  or  are 
filed  away  for  future  (?)  reference. 
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It  shore  riles  me  ter  hear  some  o’  this 
kickin’  from  one  er  two  fellers  up  this  way 
’bout  the  huntin’  this  fall.  T’other  night  Joe 
Wall  an’  me  was  sittin’  over  in  the  store 
when  who  blows  in  but  Jake  Lukis.  Never 
seen  Jake  but  what  he  was  hollerin’  about 
how  poor  fishin’  er  huntin’  was,  an’  enny- 
one  thet  knows  him  knows  thet  he’s  one  o’ 
the  prime  fish  an’  game  hogs  in  this  here 
neck  o’  the  woods. 

He  set  the  ball  a-rollin’  right  off  the  bat 
by  pipin’  up  ’bout  how  scarce  rabbits  was 
an’  thet  there  wasn’t  squirrels  enuf  ter 
bother  huntin’  em. 

Jest  how  many  rabbits  did  ye  kill,  Jake, 
sez  Joe.  Killed  15  an’  hunted  most  all- 
fired  hard  fer  ’em,  he  comes  back.  As  fer 
squirrels,  10  was  all  I got. 

Man,  thet  sure  burned  Joe  an’  me  up. 
Why,  you  cussed  ol’  pot-hunter,  sez  Joe,  it’s 
fellers  like  you  thet  does  more  ter  hurt  our 
huntin’  then  all  the  rest.  Ye  knowed  right 
well  thet  last  winter  done  more  harm  ter 
the  game  than  all  the  shootin’  o’  the  past 
three  years.  An’  when  me  an’  Jerry  an’  a 
few  o’  the  other  boys  was  burnin’  ourselves 
out  carryin’  out  com  an’  scratch  feed  in 
snow  drifted  five  feet  deep  in  places,  whiit 
did  ye  do?  Why  ye  set  back  by  the  stove 
an’  let  things  ride.  Now,  then,  we  pulled 
through  some  game,  enuf  ter  satisfy  enny 
hunter  thet  knowed  what  happened  last 
winter  an’  enny  feller  thet  hunts  fer  the 
sport  o’  it. 

I’d  been  keepin’  quiet  fer  a long  time  con- 
siderin’, an’  I shore  unloaded  my  mind  ter 
Jake  then  an’  there.  I told  him  jest  whut 
I been  tellin’  the  other  boys  up  here  an’ 
they’re  shore  lookin’  at  it  the  same  way  I 
do.  I figger  we  live  in  the  greatest  game 
state  in  this  here  country,  an’  I,  fer  one, 
am  fer  givin’  our  Game  Commission  the 
praise  they  oughter  have. 

Enny  feller  thet  knows  what  last  winter 
done  to  our  game  should  thank  his  lucky 
stars  thet  the  Game  Commission  has  done 
the  great  job  it  done  with  makin’  possible 
the  shootin’  we  hed  this  year.  Ef  it  hadn’t 
been  fer  the  pertection  an’  feedin’  an’  stock- 
in’ they  did,  we’d  not  be  havin’  shootin’  at 
all.  Why  this  year  down  in  the  big  swamp 
an’  around  it,  there  was  more  ringneck 
roosters  killed  then  has  been  killed  in  years. 
The  same  goes  fer  wild  turkeys,  an’  I fig- 
ger the  deer  we  got  now  are  jest  about  the 
(Please  turn  to  Page  15) 


ANNOUNCING  A BOOKLET 

EVERY  FISHERMAN  NEEDS 

When  you  catch  a bass,  can  you  tell  by  a glance  at  it  whether  it  is  a large- 
mouth  or  smallmouth?  Can  you  promptly  identify  one  of  the  popular  panfish, 
the  bluegill  sunfish,  the  rock  bass  or  the  calico  bass?  Are  you  able  to  readily 
classify  the  pickerel,  wall-eyed  pike,  muskellunge,  brook  trout,  brown  trout, 
rainbow  trout,  the  bullhead  catfish,  sucker,  yellow  perch,  f allfish  and  carp? 
If  you  can  do  this  accurately,  you  may  not  be  interested  in  the  most  unusual 
booklet  on  fish  ever  to  be  published,  a booklet  that  every  angler  needs.  In  brief, 
the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  now  makes  it  possible  for  every  fisherman 
to  know  the  fish  he  is  catching. 

The  booklet  “Common  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania,”  we  believe,  is  unique  in 
several  ways.  First  of  all,  Fred  Everett,  nationally  known  painter,  has  repro- 
duced in  their  actual  living  colors,  all  of  the  fishes  we  have  just  mentioned. 
They  are  as  perfect  in  this  respect  as  it  has  been  possible  to  paint  them. 
Accompanying  each  painting  is  a word  description  of  the  species,  something 
of  its  habits  and  range.  The  booklet  will  not  be  large,  but  so  much  detail  has 
been  worked  out  in  the  paintings  and  descriptions  that  through  it,  even  a fish- 
erman on  stream  or  lake  for  the  first  time  is  able  to  identify  his  catch. 

During  the  past  five  years,  hundreds  of  requests  for  just  this  type  of  in- 
formation have  been  coming  to  the  Fish  Commission.  Word  descriptions  alone 
are  at  best  inadequate  in  explaining  the  appearance  of  a certain  fish.  Black  and 
white  reproductions  also  fail  to  tell  the  facts  as  they  should.  Only  an  artist 
of  exceptional  skill  is  capable  of  depicting  a living  fish,  insofar  as  color  is  con- 
cerned, faithfully.  And  Everett  has  accomplished  just  this. 

“Common  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania”  is  certain  to  fill  a long  felt  need  for 
Pennsylvania  anglers.  It  may  be  secured  by  sending  twenty-five  cents  ($.25), 
in  the  form  of  a check,  money  order  or  cash,  to  the  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, Harrisburg,  Pa.,  or  it  will  be  given  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  with  each 
new  yearly  subscription  to  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  at  the  regular  sub- 
scription rate  of  fifty  cents  ($.50)  a year. 

Send  in  for  your  copy,  under  one  of  these  two  plans,  right  away.  We’re 
certain  you  will  not  be  disappointed.  Order  your  copy  at  once,  and  why  not  a 
few  extras  for  some  of  your  fishing  pals,  who  will  enjoy  and  appreciate  a copy 
of  this  beautiful  booklet  more  than  any  other  gift  costing  many  times  more. 
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TROUT  STREAM  INSECTS 


(Part  3) 

CTONE  flies  in  general  do  not  appear  in 

the  immense  swarms  characterized  by 
the  mayflies  and  caddis  flies.  Although  we 
may  find  the  nymph  under  almost  every 
stone  we  turn  over,  yet  their  numbers  in 
the  winged  stage  are  usually  very  small. 
In  this  respect  they  are  like  certain  of  the 
Sialidae,  especially  the  Dobson  fly,  or  the 
winged  helgramite.  There  are  exceptions, 
of  course,  to  the  above,  for  the  Yellow  Sal- 
ly, Chloroperla  bilineata,  appears  at  times 
in  fair  numbers.  Among  entomologists  this 
fly  is  called  the  green  stone  fly,  but  fisher- 
men universally  know  it  as  the  Yellow 
Sally.  Its  description  is  as  follows:  length 
to  tip  of  wings  one-half  inch;  antennae  or 
feelers  one-fourth  inch  more;  setae  or  tail 
whiskers,  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  abdomen, 
hardly  surpassing  the  tips  of  wings;  color, 
light  green,  brownish  on  the  back;  setae 
and  antennae  brown;  legs  green;  wings, 
green,  veins  faintly  tinted  with  brown. 

In  this  same  group  of  stone  flies  we  have 
the  willow,  Nemoura  variegata,  a brownish 
insect  approximately  the  size  of  the  Yellow 
Sally  and  with  antennae  as  long  as  the 
body;  and  then  we  also  have  the  large 
stone  fly,  Perla,  that  is  so  often  observed 
resting  on  the  bushes  bordering  the  stream. 
This  latter  insect  like  the  willow  is  brown 
in  color  but  much  larger  in  size.  I have 
drawn  the  picture  of  this  fly  very  near  to 
full  scale.  As  the  majority  of  us  know  the 
Yellow  Sally,  the  willow  and  the  stone  fly 
are  among  old  reliable  trout  flies. 

The  stone  fly  nymph  spends  its  life  under 
stones  or  other  debris  which  is  continually 
being  washed  by  fresh  water.  The  riffles  in 
streams  are  ideal  places  for  its  develop- 
ment. During  the  first  warm  days  of  spring, 
the  full  grown  nymphs  crawl  out  on  the 
stones  at  the  water’s  edge  and  there  the 
nymphal  skin  splits  open  permitting  the 
perfect  fly  to  escape.  All  observant  trout 
fishermen  have  noticed  these  cast  skins, 
curiously  like  the  living  larva,  but  dry  and 
empty  and  with  a gaping  slit  along  the 
back  of  the  thorax  where  the  fly  emerged. 
The  adults  are  usually  grey  or  greenish  and 
as  their  color  blends  with  the  foliage  bor- 
dering the  stream,  they  are  more  or  less 
inconspicuous  and  rarely  noticed,  unless  one 
takes  the  trouble  to  look  for  them.  In  re- 
pose, the  wings  of  the  insect  lie  flat  over 
its  back — a position  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  fashioning  the  artificial. 

Crane  Flies 

The  larvae  of  crane  flies  are  found  in  the 
muck  and  dead  leaves  in  the  stream  bed. 
Certain  species  bore  in  the  stems  of  water 
logged  twigs,  but  the  majority  are  prob- 
ably found  in  the  earth  away  from  the 
water.  Little  is  known  concerning  the  life 
habits  of  this  group. 

The  larva  is  worm-like  in  form  and  has 
six  protuberances  at  the  end  of  its  ab- 
domen; the  adult  insect  is  conspicuous  by 
its  long  legs  which  immediately  break  off 
when  one  picks  up  the  fly.  Another  way  of 
identifying  this  group  is  by  the  small 


By  CHAS.  M.  WETZEL 

knobbed  appendages  on  each  side  of  the 
thorax  replacing  the  hind  wings. 

The  majority  of  these  flies  appear  over 
the  water  during  late  summer  but  certain 
species  may  be  noticed  throughout  the  year. 
In  December  while  out  deer  hunting,  I ob- 
served a number  of  small  crane  flies  flying 
in  the  snow  near  the  headwaters  of  a nar- 
row mountain  stream.  These  insects  belong 
to  the  two  winged  flies,  order  of  Diptera 
family  Tipulidae.  Louis  Rhead  in  his 
“American  Trout  Stream  Insects”  (prob- 
ably following  after  Theakston’s  nomencla- 
ture), gives  the  name  of  spinners  to  this 
group  of  flies — a name  which  was  in  cur- 
rent use  and  commonly  accepted  as  belong- 
ing to  the  imago  stage  of  the  mayflies,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Ronald’s  (1837)  down  to 
the  present  day. 

Although  very  few  crane  flies  have  been 
classified  and  identified,  yet  the  fly  tyer  has 
a vast  number  to  imitate — insects  varying 
from  the  size  of  a mosquito,  to  the  large 
crane  fly  Tipula  illustrated  in  the  sketch. 
The  artificial  flies  known  as  the  spiders — 
flies  with  long  hackles — are  probably  the 
best  imitation  of  this  group  of  insects.  Cer- 
tain realistic  and  tricky  effects  may  be  se- 
cured in  imitating  the  long  legs,  by  secur- 
ing six  fibres  from  the  tail  feather  of  a 
large  bird  and  tying  two  knots  in  each  to 
represent  the  joints. 

The  Blue  Bottle 

The  blue  bottle  is  one  of  the  flesh  or  blow 
flies  and  belongs  to  the  order  of  Diptera, 
family  Sarcophagidae.  It  lays  several  hun- 
dred small  eggs  on  meat  and  dead  animals. 
These  hatch  in  about  twenty-four  hours  and 
are  then  known  as  maggots.  They  then  bury 
themselves  and  in  about  two  weeks  the 
adults  emerge.  They  are  frequently  down 
on  the  water  on  windy  days — a time  when 
the  artificial  appears  the  most  successful. 
The  insect  illustrated  in  the  sketch  is  known 
as  Lucilia  sylvarum  and  is  the  prototype  of 
the  blue  bottle  trout  fly. 

The  Midge  Fly 

This  fly  is  another  of  the  Diptera  and  is 
found  on  practically  all  of  our  trout  streams 
— at  times  it  appears  in  immense  numbers. 
The  larvae  are  aquatic  creatures  and  dwell 
in  gelatinous  tubes  attached  to  stones  in 
the  stream  bed.  These  cases  are  more  or 
less  transparent  and  when  washed  clear  of 
the  adherent  silt,  the  red  larva  is  clearly 
visible  within.  Because  of  this  color,  they 
are  known  as  blood  worms.  At  night,  the 
larvae  often  leave  their  cases  and  go  swim- 
ming considerable  distances  with  figure  of 
eight  loopings  of  the  body. 

The  pupae  at  first  are  red  but  the  color 
soon  changes  to  buff,  the  shade  of  the  adult 
insect.  Within  a few  days  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  larva,  the  pupa  rises  to  the 
surface  and  floats  there,  head  downward, 
descending  when  disturbed,  but  quickly  ris- 
ing again.  I might  here  add  that  the  arti- 
ficial nymph  should  be  tied  with  its  head 
reversed  on  the  hook,  a position  imitating 
the  larva  as  it  hangs  head  downward  near 
the  surface  of  the  water.  On  Lake  Wallen- 


paupack  where  this  insect  appears  in  large 
numbers,  the  wind  often  collects  the  float- 
ing pupae  in  thick  scum-like  patches.  The 
adult  is  more  or  less  a nocturnal  fly  and  at 
night  can  be  seen  in  great  numbers  swarm- 
ing around  the  lights  near  the  streams. 

It  is  small  in  size,  in  appearance  resem- 
bles the  mosquito  and  the  male  is  conspicu- 
ous by  his  large,  fan-shaped  plumose  anten- 
nae. The  sketch  of  this  insect  Chironomus, 
I have  slightly  enlarged  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  details.  The  artificial  fly  tied  on  a 
number  sixteen  or  eighteen  hook  is  good 
for  taking  trout  late  in  the  season — a time 
when  it  prototype  is  most  abundant  over 
the  water. 

The  Cowdung 

The  prototype  of  the  co-wdung  trout  fly 
is  Scatophaga  stercoraria,  an  insect  that 
gets  its  name  from  its  habit  of  feeding  on 
the  excrement  of  cattle.  This  fly  is  another 
of  the  Diptera.  The  family  was  originally 
called  Cordyluridae ; later  on  it  was  changed 
to  Scatophagidae,  the  name  under  which  it 
is  now  known. 

The  picture  of  the  insect  I have  enlarged 
about  one  and  a half  times  and  it  is  prob- 
ably best  imitated  on  a number  fourteen 
hook.  The  color  of  the  male,  when  newly 
hatched,  is  a bright  yellow,  that  of  the  fe- 
male a greenish  brown;  both  sexes  are 
clothed  with  yellowish  hair.  Like  the  blue 
bottle  it  is  a land  fly  and  appears  only  on 
the  water  as  a casualty,  that  is  when  blown 
there  by  strong  winds. 

The  Alder  Fly 

The  alder  is  one  of  the  oldest  artificial 
trout  flies  and  originated  in  Europe.  In  this 
country,  the  insect  it  imitates  is  known  as 
Sialis  infumata,  the  smoky  alder  fly.  This 
insect  is  very  similar  to  the  English  alder 
Sialis  lutaria,  only  smaller  in  size.  Its  de- 
scription is  as  follows:  length  to  tip  of 
wings  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  male 
somewhat  smaller;  antennae  black,  and 
equal  to  the  body  in  length;  legs  and  feet 
black;  wings,  smoky  black,  the  veins  thick 
and  blacker;  body,  black,  with  shining  yel- 
low streaks  and  spots.  The  illustration  of 
the  fly  is  about  one  and  three-fourths  nat- 
ural size  that  of  the  nymph  slightly  en- 
larged. The  nymph’s  description  follows: 
length,  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  tail 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  more;  head  and 
thorax,  yellow  above,  brown  beneath;  ab- 
domen, transparent  brown  on  the  back, 
somewhat  below. 

The  alder  nymph  spends  its  life  in  the 
sand  and  gravel  perhaps  six  inches  to  a foot 
below  the  bed  of  the  stream.  They  are  car- 
nivorous insects,  feeding  on  other  larvae, 
occasionally  turning  cannibal  and  eating 
each  other.  Pupation  occurs  in  the  ground, 
some  distance  from  the  water.  Emergence 
takes  place  around  the  middle  of  May  and 
all  through  the  month  of  June.  This  fly  is 
quite  abundant  on  Penn’s  Creek,  and  on 
warm  sunny  days  the  adults  may  be  noticed 
flying  low  over  the  water.  The  female  de- 
posits her  eggs  on  such  places  as  the  under- 
( Please  turn  to  page  13) 
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BALANCED  STOCKING 

Planting  of  Various  Species  of  Fishes  Vital  for  Better  Fishing 
By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


Th  ese  Baby  Yellow  Perch  Provide  Good  Game  Fish  Forage 


■JV/TODERN  fishing  conditions  on  virtually 
all  waters  in  Pennsylvania  serve  to 
stress,  perhaps  more  strongly  than  any 
other  factor,  the  need  for  bringing  our 
streams  and  lakes  to  the  utmost  productiv- 
ity of  which  they  are  capable.  Their  total 
mileage  drastically  curtailed  by  pollution, 
these  waters  each  year  are  being  subjected 
to  increasingly  intensive  fishing  by  over 
260,000  licensed  fishermen.  In  particular, 
warm  water  lakes,  ponds  and  streams  of- 
fer a fertile  field  for  stocking  with  various 
species  of  fish  life  to  the  benefit  of  such 
waters. 

A typical  pickerel  pond  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  should  serve  as  a first-rate 
illustration  of  the  interdependence  of  spe- 
cies of  fish  life,  one  upon  the  other.  Be- 
cause, in  this  region  of  the  state,  the  na- 
tive chain  pickerel  ranks  as  a favorite  game 
fish,  many  of  these  smaller  lakes  and  ponds 
have  not  been  stocked  with  other  carnivor- 
out  species  of  fishes  such  as  the  black  bass. 
As  forage  fishes  in  this  pond,  we  may  list 
the  golden  shiner  and  the  young  of  the  yel- 
low perch.  Other  typical  native  species  in 
a body  of  water  unspoiled  by  indiscriminate 
stocking  are  the  bullhead  catfish,  the  com- 
mon sunfish  or  “pumpkinseed”  and  in  some 
instances  the  sucker. 

To  compete  with  the  voracious  pickerel 
in  the  pond  we  have,  of  course,  the  adult 
yellow  perch,  but  the  vast  numbers  of  young 
produced  each  year  by  this  species  serves 


to  counteract  any  adverse  effect  it  might 
have  on  the  supply  of  forage  fishes.  First 
to  spawn  is  the  pickerel,  usually  with  the 
break-up  of  the  ice  in  March.  Nature  in  her 
marvelous  plan  of  things  ordained  that  the 
pickerel,  owing  to  the  greed  with  which  it 
destroys  other  species,  should  not  be  high- 
ly prolific,  and  an  adult  female  usually  de- 
posits only  from  about  1200  to  1500  eggs. 
By  the  time  the  baby  pickerel  have  attained 
growth  sufficient  for  taking  other  fish,  the 
yellow  perch  young  are  available  in  vast 


numbers.  The  next  link  in  the  chain  of  ex- 
istence for  the  fiesh-eating  fishes  comes 
with  the  spawning,  usually  in  May  or  June, 
of  the  golden  shiners,  which  are  also  very 
prolific.  Both  the  young  perch  and  young 
pickerel  find  in  the  vast  numbers  of  these 
baby  fish  an  abundant  food  supply,  while 
the  larger  shiners  furnish  a vital  source  of 
food  for  the  adult  perch  and  pickerel.  Since 
the  sunfish  is  a shore  feeder,  relying  in  its 
foraging  upon  insect  larva  and  hatches, 
crustaceans,  and  organisms  such  as  the 
earthworm  which  may  be  washed  from  the 
shoreline,  and  the  catfish  is  a bottom  feeder, 
depending  chiefly  upon  organisms  found 
about  the  bed  of  the  pond,  a delicately  ad- 
justed balance  is  readily  apparent.  During 
their  first  feeding  stages,  the  baby  fish  in 
this  lake  have  available  abundant  forage 
in  the  form  of  plankton. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  areas  of  water 
where  native  species  of  fish  life  still  hold 
sway  are  many  of  our  larger  streams  and 
lakes,  constituting  Pennsylvania’s  major 
bass  and  wall-eyed  pike  waters.  Here  the 
balance  which  existed  in  primitive  times 
has  been  upset  by  introduction  of  two  or 
more  species  of  carnivorous  fishes  and  com- 
petition for  the  existing  supply  of  natural 
forage  in  the  form  of  minnows,  crayfish, 
helgramites,  stone  catfish  and  the  young  of 
other  species  is  correspondingly  keen.  We 
may  list  as  a few  of  the  better  known  fish- 
ing areas  in  this  classification,  the  Upper 
Delaware  River,  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  the  lower  Susquehanna, 
the  Juniata,  Lake  Wallenpaupack  and  the 
Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  least  two  vora- 
cious species  of  fish  life,  the  black  bass  and 
wall-eyed  pike,  are  competing  for  the  avail- 
able supply  of  live  forage,  these  fishing 
waters  each  year  provide  the  cream  of  our 
game  fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  Two  factors 
are  outstanding  in  making  this  possible. 
First,  wise  laws,  prohibiting  spearing  and 
netting  of  favorite  food  fishes  such  as  the 
sucker,  are  now  in  effect.  The  young  of 
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this  species,  as  well  as  the  offspring  of  the 
introduced  carp,  annually  augment  the  sup- 
ply of  live  forage  available.  Second,  and 
I just  as  important,  is  the  policy  of  the  Fish 
Commission  under  which  not  only  game 
■fishes  such  as  the  bass,  wall-eyed  pike  and 
trout  are  planted,  but  stocking  of  other 
species  essential  to  a proper  balance  of  life 
in  such  waters  is  carried  on.  It  is  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  more  abundant  forage 
in  stream  or  lake  is  the  right  answer  to 
‘better  fishing  for  game  fish  such  as  the 
ibass,  smallmouth  and  largemouth. 

' Let  us  review  the  1935  stocking  report, 
(insofar  as  it  pertains  to  fishes  not  under 
!the  protected  game  fish  classification.  This 
Iphase  of  the  Board’s  work  has  proved  one 
of  the  outstanding  factors  in  bringing  bet- 
ter warm  water  fishing  to  Pennsylvania 
during  recent  years.  We  find,  reviewing  the 
report,  that  1,081,038  bluegill  sunfish  rang- 
ing in  size  from  one  to  4 inches  were  dis- 
itributed.  Other  species  stocked  included 
414,437  bullhead  catfish,  2 to  10  inches  in 
length,  475,161,212  yellow  perch,  fry  to 
adult,  14,130  suckers,  averaging  5 inches, 
and  1,159,835  minnows  from  one  to  4 inches 
in  length.  We  might  also  list  940,500  bull- 
frog tadpoles,  from  one  to  4 inches  in 
length,  in  this  grouping,  for  adult  frogs  on 
many  of  our  waters  furnish,  through  their 
young,  additional  valuable  game  fish  for- 
age. 

I While,  through  this  program  of  balanced 
stocking,  better  conditions  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  fish  life  have  been  at- 
tained in  many  major  fishing  waters  of 
iPennsylvania,  there  is  another  important 
feature  not  to  be  overlooked.  We  have  to- 
,day  thousands  of  fishermen  who  like  noth- 
;ing  better  than  to  spend  a quiet  day  on  a 
[sucker  stream.  Other  large  groups  like  fish- 
;ing  for  panfish  such  as  the  sunfish,  yellow 
perch,  and  catfish;  still  others  derive  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  in  fishing  for  carp 
or  ells.  Fresh  water  fishing  in  its  many  dif- 
ferent forms  is  indulged  in  perhaps  more 
strongly  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  any  other 
state.  Obviously,  it  is  just  as  important  to 
provide  good  fishing  for  one  group  as  an- 
other and  stocking  with  the  various  species 
accomplishes  this. 

Distribution  of  minnows,  to  our  warm 
water  streams  and  lakes  is  today  regarded 
by  the  Fish  Commission  as  one  of  the  most 
essential  features  of  its  work.  In  many  re- 
spects, this  method  of  increasing  the  forage 
fish  is  just  as  essential  to  good  game  fishing 
las  the  stocking  of  game  species  such  as  the 
olack  bass. 

' We  have  little  reason  to  question  the  fact 
;hat  vast  quantities  of  minnows  and  other 
liforage  fishes  were  present  in  Pennsylvania 
I waters  when  the  smallmouthed  bass  was  in- 
troduced in  1863.  Having  available  this  tre- 
mendous supply  of  natural  food,  the  bass 
'Jicreased  in  number  rapidly,  until,  during 
-he  early  ’80’s,  their  abundance  threatened 
ihe  existence  of  other  species.  Inevitably, 
lature  stepped  in  when  these  voracious  in- 
vaders became  too  numerous  for  the  supply 
)f  food  available.  Then,  the  bass,  cannibal- 
istic by  nature,  turned  upon  their  own 
voung.  As  nearly  as  we  are  able  to  tell,  this 
'act  governed  the  so-called  bass  cycles, 
which  seemed  to  run  from  7 to  9 years,  the 
ish  increasing  to  a certain  point  and  then 
rapidly  thinning  again  in  number. 


Middletown  Sportsmen  Stocking  Bass  In  the 
Susquehanna 


Prior  to  this  time,  we  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  intensive  fishing 
in  controlling  the  number  of  bass  in  our 
streams.  Some  confirmation  for  this  theory 
seems  to  rest  in  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  seven  years,  when  conditions  for  the 
increase  of  bass  in  our  waters  have  been 
ideal,  heavy  catches  of  these  game  fish 
have  been  made;  yet  each  year,  numbers  of 
these  game  fish  equal  to  or  even  surpassing 
that  of  the  year  before  have  been  observed 
and  taken  in  most  bass  waters.  Perhaps  no 
bass  stream  in  Pennsylvania  is  subjected 
annually  to  more  intensive  fishing  than  is 
the  picturesque  Perkiomen  Creek  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  Located  in  one  of  the 
most  populous  sections  of  the  state,  it  at- 
tracts thousands  of  fishermen.  Last  year  it 
produced,  our  records  indicate,  bass  catches 
in  a class  with  those  made  on  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  water 
area  and  length  of  the  two  streams  con- 
sidered. We  may  attribute  the  rise  of  the 
Perkiomen  as  bass  producer  in  recent  years 
to  the  wise  policy  of  balanced  stocking  be- 
ing followed.  Not  only  are  smallmouth  bass 
and  largemouth  bass  from  two  to  five 
inches  in  length  released  each  year  in  this 
stream,  but  other  species  have  also  been 
heavily  stocked  in  the  Perkiomen  and  its 
tributaries. 

In  conjunction  with  the  heavy  fishing  to 
which  our  bass  waters  are  being  subjected, 
the  policy  of  stocking  minnows  dovetails 
nicely.  With  thousands  of  our  fishermen  re- 
sorting more  and  more  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  artificial  lures  in  bass  fishing,  this  aug- 
menting of  the  food  supply  is  increasingly 
effective.  Strict  enforcement  of  laws  limit- 
ing the  taking  of  bait  fish  from  the  inland 
waters  has  also  aided  in  insuring  an  in- 
creased supply  of  game  fish  forage. 

From  the  fisherman’s  viewpoint,  there  is 
a great  deal  to  commend  in  balanced  stock- 
ing of  fish  from  the  hatcheries.  Pennsyl- 
vania fish  laws  permit  that  on  every  day  of 


the  year,  Sundays  excepted,  fish  of  one  spe- 
cies or  another  - may  be  legally  caught.  A 
mild  winter  day,  for  instance,  makes  for 
good  sucker  fishing  and  for  this  type  of  the 
angling  sport  the  fisherman  usually  is  with- 
in range  of  waters  yielding  good  sucker 
catches.  Warm  water  ponds,  streams  and 
lakes  afford  fine  fishing  for  bluegill  sunfish, 
yellow  perch  and  catfish  during  May  and 
June.  Although  the  peak  of  the  trout  sea- 
son usually  comes  during  these  months, 
many  of  our  city  fishermen  are  not  within 
easy  traveling  distance  of  good  trout  wat- 
ers, and  they  are  able  to  curb  their  fishing 
desires  by  fly-fishing  for  sunfish  and  fall- 
fish  on  nearby  warm  water  streams.  Vari- 
ety in  fishing  is  also  advantageous  to  the 
bass  fisherman,  who,  when  he  finds  the 
moody  bass  not  responsive  to  his  offerings, 
may  turn  to  fishing  for  other  species  abund- 
ant in  the  same  water. 

Balanced  stocking  of  Lake  Wallenpau- 
pack,  in  Pike  and  Wayne  counties,  was  a 
vital  factor  in  its  development  as  a superb 
fishing  area.  When  first  formed,  this  big 
body  of  water  was  stocked  heavily  with 
perch,  minnows,  catfish  and  other  native 
species.  Later,  when  the  bass,  wall-eyed  pike 
and  pickerel  were  introduced,  these  vora- 
cious species  had  available  a vast  natural 
food  supply.  Today  the  lake  ranks  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  bass  and  wall-eyed  pike 
fishing  grounds  in  Pennsylvania.  A sim- 
ilar plan  has  been  followed  in  the  stocking 
of  Pymatuning  Reservoir  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  which  will  be  opened  to  fish- 
ing by  the  public  this  year. 

As  a keystone  upon  which  must  rest  a 
real  portion  of  the  success  in  our  drive  for 
better  fishing,  balanced  stocking  must  be 
ranked  an  outstanding  factor  in  the  pro- 
gram. 


ADAMS  COUNTY  GROUPS 
STAGE  JOINT  BANQUET 

Gathered  at  the  Eagle  Hotel  in  Gettys- 
burg on  the  evening  of  December  18,  mem- 
bers of  the  Adams  County  Fish  and  Game 
Association  and  the  McSherrysto-wn  Game 
and  Fish  Protective  Association  staged  the 
first  joint  banquet  the  two  associations 
ever  held.  Attending  the  dinner  were  165 
sportsmen.  The  proper  yuletide  effect  was 
secured  by  the  appearance  of  “Santa  Claus” 
in  the  person  of  B.  P.  Topper,  president  of 
the  Me  Sherry sto-wn  association.  Judge  W. 
C.  Sheely,  of  Gettysburg,  presided  as  toast- 
master. 

Good  sportsmanship  while  afield  and 
astream  and  the  need  for  whole-hearted  co- 
operation of  the  sportsmen  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  conseirvation  were  kejmotes 
stressed  at  the  dinner  by  F.  Mark  Bream, 
president  of  the  Adams  County  association, 
and  R.  C.  Anderson,  game  protector  in 
Adams  County;  State  Senator  John  S.  Rice 
of  Gettysburg  paid  a tribute  to  the  unsel- 
fish efforts  of  organized  sportsmen  through- 
out the  state  in  backing  progressive  con- 
servation of  fish  and  game.  Pennsylvania’s 
bass  program  was  discussed  by  the  editor, 
along  -with  the  need  for  the  individual  angler 
setting  true  sportsman  limits  to  the  size 
of  the  creel  he  takes  while  astream. 

Enjoyable  entertainment  was  furnished  by 
CCC  camp  enrollees  stationed  at  Camp  M.P. 
2 on  the  battlefield. 
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The  Pleasant  Mount  Hatchery 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
ply  of  this  type  of  water  was  assured,  per- 
manent development  of  the  warm  water  fish 
ponds  was  started.  The  location  of  the 
hatching  building  was  changed  to  the  pres- 
ent site,  which  is  approximately  2,000  feet 
down  the  creek  from  the  former  location. 
This  was  accomplished  to  provide  the  water 
pressure  necessary  for  the  operation  of 
hatching  batteries  used  in  incubating  eggs 
of  warm  water  fish.  It  was  also  found  that, 
by  re-locating  the  hatching  building,  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  water  of  the  spring 
was  eliminated  and  the  flow  of  water  from 
this  source  was  augmented.  It  also  permit- 
ted the  use  of  water  from  several  other 
small  springs  for  the  trout  work. 

During  development  and  construction  of 
the  hatchery,  electric  power  became  avail- 
able. This  furnished  an  economical  and  de- 
pendable method  for  pumping  the  well,  and 
is  being  used  to  supplement  the  spring  flow 
at  the  present  time  for  hatching  trout  eggs 
and  holding  the  small  trout. 

Until  a few  years  ago,  the  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners  looked  with  disfavor  upon 
the  building  of  trout  hatcheries  where  the 
water  supply  was  obtained  from  limestone 
springs.  This  was  because  difficulty  was  be- 
ing had  in  hatching  the  eggs  and  growing 
the  fish  in  waters  having  this  character- 
istic. The  policy  of  stocking  trout  also  was 
changed  from  that  of  planting  fry  and 
fingerlings  to  one  in  which  only  trout  of 
legal  size  or  over  were  stocked.  Since  the 
reconstruction  of  Pleasant  Mount  Hatch- 
ery, water  of  fine  quality  has  always  been 
available  in  sufficient  amount  to  hatch  trout 
eggs  and  hold  small  trout  until  the  month 
of  June.  From  that  time  until  autumn,  the 
flow  is  insufficient  to  hold  a worthwhile 
number,  but  by  the  use  of  creek  water, 
trout,  one  year  old  or  over,  could  be  held 
with  a fair  degree  of  success,  depending 
entirely  upon  weather  conditions.  When  the 
season  was  wet  and  nights  were  cool,  the 
trout  were  held  and  grown  very  success- 
fully. However,  during  years  when  the  sea- 
son was  hot  and  dry,  the  loss  of  trout  was 
heavy.  This  was  not  due  to  any  lack  of 
water,  but  to  the  extremely  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  prevailing  during  these 
periods. 

When  the  program  of  stocking  only  legal 
size  trout  was  first  adopted,  the  demand  for 
the  fish  far  exceeded  the  supply  and  every 
available  resource  was  employed  to  meet 
the  demand.  The  Corry  hatchery  in  Erie 
County  was  the  major  trout  unit  at  that 
time.  In  producing  the  trout  crop,  as  a gen- 


New  Unit  of  Bass  Nursery  Ponds 


eral  rule,  thez-e  would  be  more  fingez’ling 
ti'out  in  the  ponds  during  the  fall  than  the 
hatchery  had  capacity  to  grow  to  legal  size. 
The  surplus  was  ti'ansfei’i’ed  to  Pleasant 
Mount  and  grown  to  the  requii-ed  length. 
When  a surplus  was  not  available  at  Coi'- 
ry,  fingerling  fish  were  purchased  fi-om 
commercial  hatcheries  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  meantime,  successful  methods  for 
treating  limestone  water  for  trout  culture 
were  discovered.  This  discovery  proved  that 
when  properly  ti’eated,  water  of  this  type 
was  superior  for  trout  to  freestone  water, 
because  the  fish  can  be  grown  more  rapidly 
and  economically  than  in  freestone  water. 
Another  advantage  rests  in  the  fact  that 
numerous  locations  having  large  dependable 
sources  of  limestone  water  are  available, 
whereas  few  sites  having  freestone  springs 
of  ample  flow  are  to  be  found. 


pi’ogram.  Few  trout  ai’e  being  gi’own  to  j 
legal  size,  although  many  ti’out  eggs  are  in-  ' 
cubated  and  large  numbers  of  small  trout  | 
distributed  each  year.  ! 

Since  the  storage  reservoir  at  the  source  j 
of  the  stz’eam  flowing  thi’ough  the  pi’operty 
has  been  acquii’ed,  assuring  an  abundance  ; 
of  creek  water  at  all  times,  this  hatchery  : 
has  been  outstanding  as  a wai’m  water  fish  | 
cultural  station.  A great  deal  of  research  i 
in  this  phase  of  the  work  has  been  carried  'i 
to  conclusion  at  Pleasant  Mount  and,  in  ad-  : 
dition  to  pi’oducing  large  numbers  of  warm 
water  fish  for  stocking  of  lakes,  ponds  and  , 
lai’ger  streams,  the  hatchery  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  knowledge  of  the  work  |' 
now  being  used  to  great  advantage  at  the  i 
other  hatcheries. 

For  a number  of  years,  the  bass  work  for  [ 
the  entire  state  was  carried  on  at  Pleasant  !■ 


Daphnia  Pond  Units  at  Pleasant  Mount 


Following  this  discovei’y,  the  output  of 
trout  at  the  Bellefonte  Hatchery  in  Centre 
County  more  than  doubled.  The  Spring 
Ci’eek  fish  farm,  adjacent  to  the  Bellefonte 
hatchery,  was  later  developed,  ci'eating  a 
plant  capable  of  gi'owing  moi’e  trout  than 
all  the  other  state  hatcheries  combined. 
Reynoldsdale  and  Huntsdale  trout  hatcheries 
were  also  developed,  and  a small  section  of 
the  Tionesta  Hatchery  was  set  aside  for 
trout. 

Thi'ee  yeai’S  ago  the  ti-out  distribution 
pz’Ogram  was  changed  to  include  the  stock- 
ing of  fingerling  trout  as  well  as  legal  size 
fish.  This  pi'Ogram  consumed  the  surplus  of 
fingerlings  that  hei’etofore  had  been  avail- 
able at  the  Corry  Hatchery  for  Pleasant 
Mount  Hatchery,  and  at  the  pi’esent  time, 
ti'out  are  being  gi'own  moi’e  successfully 
and  more  economically  at  the  other  hatch- 
ei'ies.  Meanwhile,  the  demand  for  wai’m 
water  fish  for  stocking  lakes,  ponds  and 
streams  has  increased  steadily.  Pleasant 
Mount,  over  a period  of  years,  has  proved 
itself  to  be  very  well  adapted  for  this  kind 
of  fish  cultural  work,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  pond  space  at  the  hatchery  is  chief- 
ly devoted  to  this  phase  of  our  hatchery 


Mount.  This  was  during  the  period  when 
the  work  was  in  its  infancy  and  at  a time 
when  many  noted  fish  culturists  contended 
that  black  bass  could  never  be  grown  in 
satisfactory  numbers  under  artificial  con- 
ditions. The  strides  made  in  bass  culture 
through  the  research  period  consisted  of  de 
veloping  methods  for  growing  daphnia, 
upon  which  the  young  bass  feed,  under  arti- 
ficial control.  The  work  progressed  from 
the  first  culture,  consisting  of  a few  ounces 
of  these  organisms  a day  which  were  grown 
in  a wash  tub,  to  the  development  of  a 
somewhat  larger  supply,  grown  in  a tank 
under  glass.  At  the  present  time,  the  daph- 
nia culture  has  developed  into  a branch  of 
the  bass  work,  where,  at  the  height  of  the 
season,  three  bushels  of  these  tiny  organ- 
isms are  produced  daily. 

Later,  feeding  of  minnows  to  the  finger- 
ling bass,  which  had  always  been  believed 
necessary,  was  discontinued  and  artificial 
food  substituted.  Ponds  of  various  sizes 
shapes  and  types  were  constructed  and  used 
to  determine  which  was  most  practical 
Strains  of  domesticated  bass  have  beer 
built  up,  educated  to  feed  on  artificial  food 
and  these  can  now  be  depended  upon  to  pro- 
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duce  an  egg  crop  year  after  year.  While 
brood  bass  secured  from  wild  waters  were 
formerly  used  for  this  purpose,  results  ob- 
tained were  always  uncertain  under  this 
system. 

Based  on  knowledge  gained  in  the  bass 
work  and  success  attained  in  this  line  of 
fish  culture,  a number  of  bass  units  at  other 
hatcheries  have  been  developed  during  the 
past  two  years.  Prior  to  this  time,  it  was 
felt  that  not  enough  was  known  about  the 
bass  work  to  warrant  spending  of  the 
sportsmen’s  money  in  bass  raising  ponds  at 
other  hatcheries. 

Another  outstanding  accomplishment  at 
the  Pleasant  Mount  Hatchery  was  the  de- 
velopment of  a selectively  bred  strain  of 
yellow  perch,  noted  for  their  large  size 
when  matured.  This  strain  of  fish  is  show- 
ing marvelous  results  in  the  stocking  pro- 
gram. Anglers  complained  years  ago  about 
the  small  perch  that  were  being  caught. 
Since  our  waters  have  been  liberally  stocked 
with  this  large  strain  of  perch,  many  com- 
ments are  being  received  from  fishermen 
by  the  Board  concerning  the  huge  size  of 
yellow  perch  now  being  taken. 
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The  brood  perch  are  now  being  held  in 
a separate  unit  at  the  hatchery,  and  have 
been  increased  in  number  from  year  to 
year  until,  at  the  present  time,  their  an- 
nual egg  production  amounts  to  100  bushels. 
These  eggs  are  sent  to  the  different  hatch- 
eries that  have  facilities  for  hatching  them. 

During  the  days  when  canals  were  used 
for  transportation  purposes,  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Canal  Company  constructed  a 
series  of  impounding  reservoirs  on  tribu- 
tary streams  of  the  Lackawaxen  River.  In 
August,  1917,  five  of  these  storage  dams 
were  purchased  by  the  Fish  Commission. 
All  are  within  a radius  of  eight  miles  of 
the  hatchery.  The  one  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  stream  that  flows  through  the  Pleasant 
Mount  property  is  used  as  a water  supply 
for  the  hatchery  and  for  the  yellow  perch 
work.  No.  2 reservoir  is  used  for  culture 
of  bass,  sunfish  and  catflsh.  In  addition  to 
the  main  reservoir,  a series  of  ponds,  paral- 
leling it,  have  been  constructed  and  are 
used  for  daphnia  culture  and  fish  growing 
purposes.  No.  3 reservoir  heretofore  had 
been  set  aside  for  minnow  culture,  the  crop 
being  used  in  feeding  the  bass.  Since  bass 
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can  now  be  grown  without  this  form  of 
food,  the  minnow  crop  from  No.  3 reservoir 
will  be  stocked  each  year  in  the  public  wat- 
ers. Reservoirs  No.  4 and  No.  5 have  been 
used  as  public  fishing  projects. 

A large  number  of  new  dams  have  been 
created  throughout  the  state  under  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Public  Works  Administration. 
Stocking  of  such  areas  with  suitable  sj)e- 
cies  of  fish  life  is  an  important  part  of  the 
w’ork  of  the  Board,  and  because  of  the  in- 
creased demand  for  warm  water  fish,  the 
two  reservoirs  now  set  aside  at  Pleasant 
Mount  as  fishing  areas  will  be  used  as  part 
of  the  hatchery.  Their  addition  to  present 
fish  cultural  areas  will  bring  the  total  of 
water  now  under  cultivation  at  Pleasant 
Mount  to  over  500  acres.  Species  of  fish 
now  being  grown  or  stocked  at  the  hatch- 
ery are  brook  trout,  brown  trout,  rainbow 
trout,  large-mouthed  bass,  small-mouthed 
bass,  sunfish,  yellow  perch,  catfish,  suckers, 
minnow’s,  pickerel  and  frogs. 

The  hatchery  is  under  the  supervision  of 
F.  K.  Reidel,  and  visitors  ai’e  alw’ays  wel- 
come at  Pleasant  Mount  from  7 :30  A.  M. 
to  5 P.  M.,  every  day  in  the  week. 


Trout  Stream  Insects 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
side  of  old  bridges,  so  that  the  larvae,  when 
hatched,  fall  directly  into  the  water. 

In  dressing  the  artificial  nymph,  the  frow- 
sy effect  can  be  obtained  by  making  the 
body  of  fur  dubbing  and  picking  out  fibres 
on  the  sides;  this  will  give  the  effect  of  the 
gill  appendages.  The  tail  is  probably  best 
imitated  by  a hackle  feather,  the  fibres 
clipped  on  either  side  of  the  stem  to  the 
desired  shape. 

The  Fish  Fly 

Since  I have  given  the  history  of  Chau- 
liodes  lunetus,  the  fish  fly  in  the  October, 
1936,  issue  of  the  ANGLER,  I will  give 
herewith  a more  detailed  description  of  this 
insect  for  the  benefit  of  those  anglers  who 
tie  their  own  flies. 

Nymph:  dark  fuscous  with  black  or  dark 
head  and  thorax;  whitish  lateral  gill  ap- 
pendages, one-fourth  inch  long — eight  on 
each  side  of  the  body.  In  appearance  resem- 
bles the  helgramite  and  is  about  one-half 
its  length. 

I Adult:  length  to  tip  of  wings,  one  and 
one-fourth  to  one  and  three-eighths  of  an 
inch;  legs  brownish;  antennae  black;  body, 
brownish  black;  wings,  browmish  black,  tra- 
versed with  white  bands. 

My  dressing  for  the  artificial  fly  is  as  fol- 
lows: body,  brown  wool  dubbing;  wings, 
i?rey  mottled  turkey;  hackle,  ginger;  rib- 
bing, yellow  silk.  This  fly  will  catch  fish  re- 
gardless of  the  size  hook  it  is  tied  on.  Try 
it  some  time  and  be  convinced. 


ANNUAL  DINNER 


Announcement  has  been  made  by  Presi- 
ient  Edgar  W.  Nicholson  that  the  annual 
linner  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association  will  be  held  at 
3:30  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  February  10 
^it  the  Penn  Athletic  Club  in  Philadelphia. 


BIG  BASS 


One  of  the  largest  bass  to  be  reported 
from  Montgomery  County  waters  this  year 
was  taken  by  Joe  Eckert  of  Spring  City. 
Fishing  plug  in  Mill  Pond  near  Spring  City, 
he  caught  a large-mouth  bass  measuring  21 
inches  in  length  and  weighing  5 pounds  2 
ounces,  according  to  Warden  Harry  Cole  of 
Norristown. 


FISHING  LICENSES  REVOKED 
BY  BOARD 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May 
2,  1925,  and  the  amendments  thereto,  the 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  at  one  of  its 
regular  meetings,  revoked  the  fishing  li- 
censes of  the  following  persons  until  after 
November  1,  1937,  and  no  licenses  are  to 
be  issued  to  such  persons  until  after  that 


time. 

Revo- 
cation Address 

No.  Name  (Penna.) 

7 Clarence  Barnes Mercer 

8 Herman  Vincent Towanda 

9 Willard  Tompkins Waterville 

10  Wayne  Vanderpool  Towanda 

11  Joseph  Johnson Towanda 

12  Charles  Vanderpool Towanda 

13  William  Vanderpool  Towanda 

14  Delbert  Vanderpool Towanda 

15  Hugh  McDiwell  Port  Allegany 

16  Walter  Carpenter Port  Allegany 

17  Clayton  Ostrander Port  Allegany 

18  Roy  Ostrander Port  Allegany 

19  Leslie  Colegrove Port  Allegany 

20  William  Pursley Weikert 

21  Charles  Hummel  Penns  Creek 

22  Robert  Sampsell Penns  Creek 

23  Charles  Feaster  Millmont 

24  W.  H.  Dukeman — 

4109  Logan  Ave Altoona 


25  Harry  Thomas... R.  D.  No.  3,  Curtin 


"THE  ANGLER" 


The  Board  recently  received  the  following 
communication  from  Warden  W.  E.  Briggs, 
of  Erie: 

“It  might  be  of  interest  to  the  Board  to 
know  that  on  Presque  Isle  Bay  at  Erie,  Pa., 
there  is  a fishing  boat,  which  I think  is 
quite  appropriately  named  after  your  of- 
ficial magazine,  THE  ANGLER.  The  crew 
is  comprised  of  Capt.  C.  M.  Lynch  and  First 
Mate  Mrs.  C.  M.  Lynch.  The  main  vocation 
of  this  crew  is  angling  for  game  fish  on 
Presque  Isle  Bay.  However,  Captain  Lynch 
also  fills  a mighty  important  position  with 
the  engineering  department  of  the  City  of 
Erie. 

“The  enclosed  snapshot  of  the  mate  with 
her  30-pound  muskie  is  one  of  the  22  that 
Warden  Hahn  and  the  writer  accounted  for 
taken  from  the  Bay  on  October  27,  1936. 

“As  the  mate  has  aptly  quoted,  ‘What  is 
rarer  than  a day  in  June,  is  any  day  in  the 
later  part  of  September  or  October  on  board 
THE  ANGLER  with  a well  filled  lunch 
basket  and  in  pursuit  of  the  fighting 
muskie’.” 
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BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT,  1936 


't-'HE  first  three  months  of  1936  did  not  present  a very  promising 
^ picture,  both  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  fishermen  and  the  Fish 
Commission.  During  this  time  we  experienced  one  of  the  most 
severe  winters  in  our  history.  Many  ponds  and  smaller  streams 
were  frozen  almost  solid,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  many  thou- 
sands of  fish  and  also  shut  off  the  food  supply. 

By  the  time  the  winter  broke  up  and  the  spring  thaws  set  in, 
conditions  took  on  a more  encouraging  aspect.  However,  this  was 
not  of  long  duration,  as  on  March  17th  we  experienced  in  many 
parts  of  our  state  the  worst  floods  in  our  history.  Many  of  our 
streams  were  so  badly  scoured  out  that  a great  portion  of  the  fish 
life  was  carried  away,  and  the  food  as  well. 

Many  fishermen  predicted  there  would  be  little  or  no  fishing  dur- 
ing the  year.  Up  to  June  1st,  the  license  sales  were  $30,000  less 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1935,  yet  I am  most  happy 
in  that  I am  able  to  report  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the 
sportsmen  felt  the  urge  so  strongly  to  go  fishing,  that  our  license 
sale  was  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1930,  or  second  highest 


FISH  FUND  — 
CALENDAR  YEAR  1936 

Balance  on  hand 

Jan.  1,  1936..  $348,375.41 


RECEIPTS 


Fish  Fines  $ 11,572.70 

Commercial  Hatchery 

Licenses  875.00 

Motor  Boat  Fines. . 35.00 

Lake  Erie  Licenses  2,989.00 

Non-Resident  Fish- 
ing Licenses  ....  12,014.60 

Interest  3,188.43 

Motor  Boat 

Licenses  6,334.50 

Resident  Fishing 

Licenses  398,048.25 

Tourists  Fishing 

Licenses  2,369.50 

Contributions  for 
Restocking 

Streams  9,200.00 

Sale  of  Publications  2,268.18 

Eel  Chute  Licenses  180.00 

Miscellaneous 151.96 


$449,227.12  ' 


of  all  time. 


Total  Funds  Available $797,602.53 


The  severe  March  flood  caused  some  very  heavy  damages,  both 
in  fish  and  property.  Most  of  the  property  damage  has  been  re- 
paired, and  the  hatcheries  again  are  operating  under  full  capacity. 
A little  over  $23,000  was  spent  in  repairing  the  flood  damages, 
while  approximately  75,000  large  trout  and  over  a million  finger- 
lings  were  lost  in  these  flood  waters. 

Despite  the  extra  expenditures  due  to  the  flood  damage,  we  are 
happy  to  submit  the  full  statement  of  our  receipts  and  expenditures 
during  the  year,  and  that  we  were  still  able  to  close  the  year  with 
an  increased  balance  on  hand  is  most  gratifying.  The  Board  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  a more  detailed  account  of  any  of  the  items 
shown  on  this  statement  at  the  request  of  any  sportsman. 


FINDS  FISHING  HERE 
AT  TOP  OF  LIST 

That  Pennsylvania  today  offers  fishing  of 
the  best  is  indicated  by  the  following  in- 
teresting letter  received  from  Captain  S. 
H.  Hunsicker  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  now  sta- 
tioned in  Texas,  by  J.  Warren  Zeigler,  sec- 
retary of  the  Montgomery  County  Fish, 
Game  and  Forestry  Association.  His  letter 
follows  in  part: 

“The  fishing  in  this  country  is  not  so 
hot,  tried  Elephant  Butte  Dam  in  New 


Mexico,  and  Nogal  Lake  in  New  Mexico, 
and  no  luck.  The  only  water  near  here,  of 
course,  is  the  Rio  Grande  River,  about  a 
hundred  feet  wide  and  from  one  inch  to 
3 feet  deep  and  always  muddy;  all  they 
catch  in  it  is  catfish  and  small  at  that,  so 
am  waiting  for  next  season  and  head  for 
the  Gulf  for  salt  water  fishing. 

“Been  out  deer  hunting  several  times,  but 
have  not  seen  a live  one  yet;  next  season 
will  go  to  the  Sacramento  Mountains  in  New 
Mexico,  license  $25.25,  and  they  tell  me  one 
can  get  a deer  for  sure  there.  Have  had 


EXPENDITURES 

Administration  ...$  37,125.30 

{Salaries,  Wages,  Traveling 
Expenses,  Etc.) 

Protection  97,453.08 

(Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Wardens) 

Hatchery  Service  . 251,949.35 

(Hatching,  Propagating  and 
Distributing  Fisk) 

New  Construction 
and  Repairs  ....  31,444.56 

By  Department  of 
Revenue  8,433.63 

{Printing,  Fishing  Licenses, 
Salaries,  Etc.) 


By  State  Depart- 
ment   

Insurance  

Publicity  and 

Research  

Boat  Patrol 

(Lake  Erie)  . . . . 
Purchase  of  Land 
and  Waters  . . . . 
Balance  January 


4,495.00 

l,l>55.50 

10,483.84 

38.04 

544.79  $443,923.09 

, 1937. . .$353,679.44 


Committment:  . 

Operating  Expense  Five  Months  at 

$40,000  a month $200,000.00  I 

(Pending  Receipts  from  1937  Licenses)  ; 

BALANCE.. $153,679.44  ' 

' I 

j 1 

good  luck  with  doves  and  quail,  the  blue;  j 
quail,  about  twice  the  size  of  your  partridge,'  j 
which  they  also  have  here,  and  still  believe  j 
that  Pennsylvania  has  the  best  hunting,  as  . 
I have  hunted  in  many  states,  and  so  far 
Alaska  is  first  with  Pennsylvania  second  . 
for  game  and  also  fishing,  that  is,  fresh  ‘ 
water  fish,  although  I found  excellent  bass,  '' 
fishing  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  also  in  ^ 
Maine  and  good  trout  fishing  in  Upper  Cal-:  * 
ifomia.  I know  this  sounds  like  a travel-  I 
ogue,  but  have  fished  in  many  states  and  s 
Pennsylvania  tops  them  all.”  : j 
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Carp  Caught  in  Nehaminy  Creek  at  Croydon. 
Largest  Fish  22  Pounds,  Taken  by  Wilmer 
Kline,  Pennsburg 


IZAAK  WALTON  LEAGUE 
MAPS  STREAM  PROGRAM 


The  stream  consei’vation  committee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  met  in  the  Berkshire  Hotel, 
Reading,  Friday,  December  18th,  to  outline 
the  program  that  the  League  would  pur- 
sue in  the  coming  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

They  approved  the  re-introduction  of  the 
Pure  Streams  Bill,  introduced  by  Senator 
Thompson  at  the  last  session,  and  the  bill 
introduced  in  the  same  session  by  Senator 
Ruth,  which  provided  penalties  for  whole- 
sale fish  killings  by  pollution  commensurate 
with  those  imposed  by  the  Fish  Code  on 
individual  fishermen.  It  also  approved  the 
Lonergan  Bill,  the  bill  in  the  Federal  Con- 
gress, which  deals  with  the  subject  of  water 
pollution  on  a nation-wide  basis  by  water- 
sheds, and  eliminates  any  inequalities  that 
might  result  by  reason  of  lack  of  uniformity 
of  state  legislation  governing  the  purity  of 
waters. 

The  committee  recognized  the  serious 
; menace  to  public  health  and  welfare  from 
i the  comparatively  new  menace  resulting 
! from  the  disposal  of  sewage  and  industrial 
wastes  through  deep  wells  into  underground 
watercourses.  It  recommended  that  the  leg- 
islative committee  of  the  State  Division 
place  specific  safeguards  in  the  new  bills 
to  protect  the  public  from  such  insidious 
sources  of  water  contamination. 

The  committee  went  on  record  as  oppos- 
ing, in  general,  the  indiscriminate  projects 
designed  to  exterminate  the  mosquito  by 
the  drainage  and  burning  of  marsh  lands, 
with  utter  disregard  for  biological  values  of 
water  and  the  important  part  that  such 
! so-called  waste  land  plays  in  Nature’s 
' drainage  system,  both  surface  and  under- 

i 

j 


ground.  It  recommended  that  the  High- 
way Department  and  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  in  its  CCC  road  build- 
ing program,  give  consideration  to  the  ad- 
verse effect  that  the  drainage  system  of 
the  modem  road  has  in  aggravating  floods, 
droughts,  erosion  and  silting  of  stream  beds. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  cooperation  of  the 
Highway  Department  in  modifying  their 
drainage  system,  whose  sole  consideration 
at  present  is  to  speed  the  water  away  into 
the  streams  as  fast  as  possible,  could  be 
a considerable  factor  in  modifying  floods 
and  droughts,  especially  if  highway  fills 
were  utilized  for  impounding  thousands  of 
small  bodies  of  water  in  suitable  locations 
throughout  the  state.  The  cost  of  making 
these  fills  serving  a dual  purpose  would 
be  only  a fraction  of  the  cost  of  building 
such  dams,  and,  if  arranged  with  controlled 
outlets  so  that  the  levels  would  rise  during 
periods  of  heavy  rainfall  and  drop  grad- 
ually during  dry  periods,  they  w'ould  be 
an  exceedingly  important  factor  in  level- 
ing out  the  flow  of  the  streams. 


The  committee  adopted  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  all  uses  of  water  are  inter-re- 
lated, and  that  the  prosecution  of  one  in- 
dividual phase  by  any  agency  should  take 
into  consideration  other  functions  of  water. 
The  subject  of  floods,  droughts,  water  sup- 
ply, recreational  use,  hydro-electric  power, 
navigation,  drainage  and  pollution,  and  all 
other  uses  of  water  are  closely  inter-re- 
lated, and  the  prosecution  of  one  individual 
use  or  control  project  without  regard  for 
the  others  has  resulted  in  great  and  un- 
needed losses  in  public  values.  The  commit- 
tee strongly  stressed  the  need  for  coordin- 
ation of  all  projects,  both  state  and  Feder- 
al, dealing  with  either  control  or  uses  of 
water. 


A Perkiomen  Bass,  1 61/2  Inches,  Taken  by  Peter 
Rei+nauer  of  Boyertown 


L3. 


VJ  v>  Jtf. 


Silvia  Faust  of  Middletown  With  String  of  Bass 
Taken  by  Her  Father  in  Susquehanna  River 
Near  Middletown.  Largest  Bass  3/2  Pounds 


JERRY  SAYS 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 
best  bucks  an’  does  fer  size  I seen  in  a long 
time.  ’Course,  a lot  o’  squirrels  froze  an’ 
so  did  rabbits  an’  quail,  but  with  the  good 
common  sense  back  o’  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s plans  fer  buildin’  up  the  game  sup- 
ply again,  we’ll  be  havin’  huntin’  thet’s  first- 
rate. 

We  been  buildin’  shelters  fer  feedin’,  an’ 
believe  me,  there  ain’t  gonner  be  much  game 
starve  this  w'inter  ef  we  kin  help  it.  Us 
fellers  thet  like  our  huntin’  in  this  neck 
o’  the  woods  is  back  o’  the  Game  Commis- 
sion a hunderd  percent  because  they  give 
us  fair  huntin’  after  the  worst  winter  on 
game  we  ever  had. 


SUCKER  FISHERMEN  SCORE 
BIG  CATCHES 


Some  of  the  greatest  sucker  fishing  in 
years  was  provided  during  December  at  the 
juncture  of  Tuscarora  Creek  and  the  Juni- 
ata River  at  Port  Royal,  Juniata  County,  ac- 
cording to  a report  received  from  Warden 
C.  V.  Long  of  East  Waterford.  Ten  days 
of  fishing  (December  10  to  19  inclusive) 
yielded,  conseiwatively,  500  suckers  rang- 
ing to  three  pounds  in  weight. 

Four  of  the  best  catches  reported  were 
those  made  by  Brade  Keppner,  William 
Wagner,  Harry  Blystone  and  Earl  Messmer, 
Jr.,  all  of  Port  Royal.  Keppner  and  Wag- 
ner each  caught  25  suckers  in  one  day’s 
fishing,  Blystone  landed  21,  the  largest 
weighing  3 pounds,  and  Messmer  caught 
17,  the  largest  2%  pounds  in  weight. 
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Dr.  E.  L.  Young  and  George  C.  Ramsey 
of  New  Castle  are  ardent  supporters  of 
French  Creek,  famous  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania bass  stream,  as  one  of  the  best 
streams  in  the  state.  Fishing  near  Cam- 
bridge on  July  24,  according  to  Warden 
George  Keppler,  they  made  a combined 
catch  of  16  fine  bass. 


was  startled  when  he  received  a vicious 
strike.  He  called  to  his  father,  when  he 
hooked  the  fish,  who  urged  him  to  run  back 
from  the  water  with  his  rod.  Result,  he 
landed  an  18-inch  largemouth  bass  weigh- 
ing 3 pounds.  Sweet  Arrow  produced  fine 
bass  fishing  last  year,  according  to  Warden 
Anthony  Lech,  who  reported  this  catch. 


pike)  30  inches  long  and  weighing  6 pounds, 
one  salmon  23  inches  long,  weighing  4 
pounds,  and  another  salmon  17  inches  long, 
weight  2 pounds.  Was  I happy,  you  can  bet 
I was.  I now  feel  I had  maybe  a right  to 
try  for  a prize  with  the  big  one,  but  it’s  too 
late.  Anyway,  they  were  dandy  eating.” 


A great  deal  of  interest  was  aroused 
among  fishermen  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  by  the  Baldwin  and  Welcomer  fishing 
contest  last  summer,  writes  Keppler.  Prize 
entries  into  the  contest  included  bass  and 
wall-eyed  pike  from  Conneaut  Lake  and 
French  Creek.  Paul  Weston  entered  a wall- 
eye from  Conneaut  Lake  that  measured  26 
inches  in  length  and  weighed  5 pounds  13 
ounces.  It  was  taken  on  a mouse.  A 6 pound 

7 ounce  wall-eyed  pike  was  taken  in  French 
Creek  on  a spinner  and  night  crawler  com- 
bination by  Ted  Finney  of  Meadville.  This 
fish  was  28  inches  in  length.  Another  big 
wall-eye  measuring  31  inches  and  weighing 

8 pounds  15  ounces  was  caught  in  French 
Creek  on  a plug  by  Lamar  Majeronni  of 
Cambridge  Springs.  Harry  Benninhoff  of 
Meadville  caught  a 20%  inch  largemouth 
bass  in  Conneaut  Lake  while  using  a troll- 
ing combination  that  weighed  5 pounds  4 
ounces. 


Lehigh  County  trout  streams  during  the 
past  year  produced  some  of  the  outstanding 
brown  trout  catches  in  the  state,  a report 
from  Warden  Joel  Young  of  Fullerton  indi- 
cates. Early  in  the  season,  some  big  brown- 
ies were  taken,  as  previously  mentioned. 
John  Werst  of  Alburtis  scored  with  a 26- 
inch  brown  having  a girth  of  11  inches  and 
weighing  5 pounds,  on  April  18,  in  the  Lit- 
tle Lehigh  Creek.  A 23-inch  brown  trout 
was  caught  by  Jacob  Leibensperger  of  Al- 
lentown in  the  Dorney  Park  boating  pond. 
It  weighed  3 pounds  12  ounces. 


Cumberland  County  trout  waters  pro- 
duced some  great  trout  catches  in  1936, 
according  to  Warden  George  James  of  Carl- 
isle. Eugene  Hopple  of  Carlisle  caught  a 
brownie  20  inches  in  length  in  Green  Spring. 
“Bim”  Glass  of  Carlisle  landed  a 20-inch 
brownie  in  Letort  Spring.  Carl  Rhodes, 
Carlisle,  scored  with  a 19-inch  brown  trout 
from  the  Yellow  Breeches.  A 15-inch  brook 
trout  was  taken  in  Green  Spring  by  Russell 
Sanderson,  Carlisle.  Charles  Grove,  of  Carl- 
isle, caught  a 20-inch  brownie  in  Green 
Spring,  and  Sam  Bretz,  of  Carlisle,  landed 
a 16%-inch  brownie  in  the  Yellow  Breeches. 


While  fishing  with  his  father  at  Sweet 
Arrow  Lake  in  Schuylkill  County  for  perch, 
Bobby  Sempsey,  10  years  old,  of  Pottsville, 


Deer  Lake  at  Pine  Dale  in  Schuylkill 
County  also  yielded  some  fine  bass  catches. 
Lech  reports.  Joseph  Rice  of  Pine  Dale  had 
the  distinction  of  entering  the  “two  on  one” 
club  and  scored  the  only  double  on  bass 
made  in  the  county.  Lech  says.  He  landed 
two  17-inch  smallmouth  bass  at  the  same 
time.  On  the  same  day,  he  caught  a mag- 
nificent 21-inch  smallmouth  bass. 


When  the  fish  aren’t  striking  in  one  flat 
or  pool  on  a game  fish  stream,  it  pays  to 
give  another  section  a try.  At  least,  that’s 
the  way  D.  W.  (Danny)  Herb,  70  year 
old  veteran  of  Valley  View,  looks  at  it.  He 
writes : 

“Well,  I was  over  to  my  camp  on  Tus- 
carora  Creek  in  Juniata  County  during  the 
week  of  September  28,  and  fished  all  week 
without  very  much  success.  Thought  I 
would  try  one  more  place  going  home  on 
October  5,  a stretch  of  deep  water  in  the 
creek  near  Port  Royal.  I did,  and  in  an 
hour’s  time  I caught  one  salmon  (wall-eyed 


Ralph  Richard,  Emaus  R.  D.  I,  with  Two  15-Inch 
Bass  From  the  Perkiomen  Creek 


According  to  word  received  from  Dr.  H. 
E.  Henry,  of  Martinsburg,  the  high  school 
there  recently  organized  a Junior  Wild  Life 
League  as  part  of  its  curriculum.  A most 
commendable  move,  and  may  the  venture 
bring  success. 


Autumn  fishing  on  Lake  Gordon,  famous 
large-mouth  bass  water  in  Bedford  County, 
produced  some  fine  catches  of  bass,  accord-' 
ing  to  Warden  Harry  Moore  of  Hopewell. 
Two  largemouth  bass  right  in  the  top  flight 
of  fish  in  this  division  were  taken  at  the 
lake.  Albert  Russell  of  Johnstown  caught  a 
largemouth  22%  inches  in  length  and  14 
inches  in  girth,  having  a weight  of  5 pounds 
12  ounces.  He  also  landed  an  18-inch  wall- 
eyed pike.  Both  fish  were  taken  on  plug. 
Plug  fishing  also  yielded  a giant  large- 
mouth to  the  season  creel  of  Lester  Leslie 
of  Somerset.  He  landed  a fish  measuring  23 
inches  in  length  and  having  the  same  weight 
as  the  bass  caught  by  Russell. 


Harry  White,  secretary  of  the  Towanda 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  is  firmly  convinced  after' 
an  experience  this  summer  that  watersnakes 
take  their  share  of  fish  and  that  share’s' 
plenty,  from  our  streams  annually.  He  was' 
assisting  in  stocking  a consignment  of  fish 
from  Pleasant  Mount  Hatchery  when  an' 
assistant  killed  a watersnake.  Noticing  a 
bulge  in  the  snake  he  cut  it  open  and  found 
in  it  a 4-inch  rock  bass. 


Oliver  Pauley,  of  Windber,  Cambria 
County,  caught  an  exceptionally  heavy^ 
largemouth  bass  in  Lake  Gordon  last  sea-* 
son,  according  to  Warden  Harry  Moore.  The 
bass  measured  19  inches  in  length  and  had 
a girth  of  14  inches.  No  weight  was  given. 


BIG  TROUT  DIES 

Assistant  Director  Forester  S.  W.  Chubb’ 
reported  recently  that  he  had  found  a 22%-* 
inch  brown  trout  weighing  five  pounds,' 
dead  in  the  pool  at  Hairy  John  Park. 

The  fish  gave  no  evidence  of  having  been 
killed  or  dying  of  poisoning  and  it  is  be 
lieved  that  death  resulted  from  inability  to 
spawn. 

When  the  pool  was  cleaned  two  years 
ago  the  trout  measured  15  inches,  showing 
a growth  of  7%  inches  in  that  period. 
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Conservation’s  Greatest  Need 


As  we  enter  the  year  1937,  we  are 
confronted  on  all  sides  by  serious 
problems  threatening  the  future  not 
only  of  wild  life  conservation  but  of 
conservation  of  fish  life  as  well. 
While  the  disastrous  winter  of  1935-6 
struck  a body  blow  to  conservation  of 
various  species  of  game  birds  and 
animals,  an  equally  disastrous  flood 
and  the  1936  summer  drought  that 
followed  seriously  affected  the  fish 
life  of  the  inland  waters.  In  the  years 
to  come,  we  must  put  forth  every  ef- 
fort to  restore  the  favorable  balance 
of  wild  life  and  fish  life  which  existed 
prior  to  these  great  natural  disasters. 
It  seems  that  there  is  no  more  essen- 
tial need  in  the  successful  carrying 
out  of  this  program  than  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth,  the  sportsmen  and 
sportswomen  who  will  enjoy  the  out- 
doors of  tomorrow,  to  the  essential 
features  of  conservation.  Here  is  the 
groundwork  upon  which  any  compre- 
hensive effort  to  better  present  day 
conditions  for  the  hunter  and  fisher- 
man must  be  laid. 

How  may  this  program  of  youth 
education  in  conservation  best  be  car- 
ried forward?  First,  of  course,  there 
are  our  public  schools.  One  of  our 
field  officers  during  the  past  month 
and  also  during  the  winter  school 
term  last  year,  traveled  to  a number 
of  the  schools  in  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, displaying  a collection  of 
mounted  fish  and  explaining  the  hab- 
its and  characteristics  of  inland 
water  fishes  found  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  reports  that  invariably  he  found 
in  audiences  of  school  children  excep- 
tional interest  and  the  desire  to  learn 


more  on  this  subject.  There  is  a great 
deal  of  encouragement  for  those  of  us 
interested  in  betteinnent  of  fishing 
and  hunting  through  proper  conser- 
vation methods  in  this  apparent  eag- 
erness of  our  boys  and  girls  to  learn 
all  it  is  possible  for  them  to  absorb 
relative  to  fish  life  and  wild  life. 

How  often  has  the  individual  fish- 
erman observed,  during  a day 
astream,  the  curiosity  with  which  a 
boy  fishing  nearby  approached  him  to 
look  over  a bass,  pickerel,  trout  or 
other  fish  captured?  Probably,  too, 
he  may  have  had  a few  questions  to 
ask,  all  pertaining  to  that  particular 
fish.  This  desire  to  learn,  but  far 
more  important,  the  ability  of  a boy 
to  learn  at  this  age,  makes  the  teach- 
ing of  our  youth  in  conservation  mat- 
ters comparatively  easy.  There  is, 
after  all,  a basic  longing  in  all  of  us 
that  may  be  traced  back  to  the  earli- 
est days  of  man.  Fishing  and  hunting 
today  are  sports ; in  the  dawn  age  for 
men  they  were  vital  necessities  of 
life.  The  instinct  still  lingers  strongly 
in  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  today, 
as  well  as  in  us. 

We  recently  heard  of  a little  inci- 
dent that  serves  to  typify  the  real 
need  for  conservation  education  for 
our  youth.  A bass  fisherman,  return- 
ing home  with  a fine  smallmouth 
bass,  weighing  three  pounds,  was 
showing  it  to  a friend.  Two  little 
chaps  sauntered  by,  and  with  usual 
curiosity,  crowded  close  to  see  the 
catch. 

“Mister,”  said  one  of  them,  “That’s 
a nice  carp  you  caught.” 


Does  not  this  single  incident  serve 
to  impress  upon  us  how  little  our 
children  today  know  about  the  fish  in 
our  streams?  Is  it  fair  for  us,  who,  in 
many  instances  have  never  taken  the 
time  or  made  the  effort  to  teach  the 
boys  about  us  concerning  matters 
that  are  common  knowledge  to  most 
anglers,  to  condemn  and  rant  about 
the  accidental  catching  of  a bass  out 
of  season  by  some  boy  fishei'man  who 
did  not  know  the  difference  between 
a bass  and  a sucker?  To  the  average 
boy,  who  has  not  had  the  advantage 
of  learning  more  concerning  our  fish 
life,  a fish  is  a fish,  no  matter  to  what 
species  it  happens  to  belong. 

Here,  then,  fellow  spoilsmen,  is  a 
challenge  to  every  one  of  us.  It  is  a 
ringing  call  for  our  great  army  of 
Pennsylvania  fishermen  and  hunters 
to  shoulder,  individually,  the  respon- 
sibility of  acquainting  our  youth  with 
facts  relative  to  the  sports  we  love  so 
well.  We  cannot,  if  we  look  to  the 
future,  evade  this  responsibility. 
Rather,  we  should  welcome  the  op- 
portunity, each  one  of  us,  to  do  his 
part,  in  a state-wide  program  of  edu- 
cation of  our  youth.  Every  convert 
we  make  to  the  conservation  cause,  a 
cause  that  today  needs  our  whole- 
hearted support  more  than  it  ever  did 
before,  is  a stepping  stone  to  the  fu- 
ture of  fishing  and  hunting  that  must 
be  engaged  in  by  those  who  are  to 
follow. 

Educate  the  youth  of  Pennsylvania 
to  the  need  of  sportsmanship  and  to  a 
knowledge  of  conservation,  and  a vi- 
tal stride  will  have  been  made  toward 
future  success  of  our  program. 
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Aerators  at  Huntsdale 

HUNTSDALE  HATCHERY 

By  MILTON  L.  PEEK, 

Member,  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 


The  older  established  State  hatcheries 
were  originally  located  and  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  hatching  fish  eggs  and 
the  planting  of  the  fish  at  a very  early 
stage  of  development.  Fish  hatchery  work, 
where  the  crop  is  planted,  or  disposed  of 
when  very  small,  requires  but  very  little 
pond  space  and  a comparatively  small  water 
supply.  The  work  is  more  or  less  seasonal 
and  the  financial  investment  relatively 
small,  as  compared  to  a Fish  Farm,  where 
the  crops  are  grown  in  the  plant  until  they 
are  sufficiently  large  to  be  caught  and 
legally  retained  by  the  angler. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners  to  centralize  pro- 
duction at  a few  major  plants,  in  preference 
to  creating  many  small  establishments.  This 
facilitates  supex'vision  and  eliminates  much 
costly  equipment.  Hence  the  building  of  all 
the  fish  cultural  stations  has  been  along 
very  permanent  lines — constructed  to  last 
for  many  years. 

The  constantly  increasing  demand,  by 
the  anglers,  for  more  fish  and  larger  fish 
for  stocking  the  public  waters,  was  rapidly 
placing  a burden  on  the  hatcheries  far  be- 
yond their  ability  to  meet.  Due  largely  to 
the  foresight  of  those  in  charge  of  fisheries 
work  in  Pennsylvania  when  the  early  hatch- 
eries were  established,  most  of  them  were 
located  where  ample  water,  of  a suitable 
quality,  was  available,  and  when  it  became 
necessary  to  change  the  program  from 
merely  hatching  fish  eggs  and  stocking  fry, 
to  the  growing  of  thousands  of  large  fish, 
most  of  the  plants  were  economically 
changed  or  redesigned  to  meet  this  need. 
But  it  soon  became  evident  that  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  public  water 


for  fish,  increased  facilities  in  the  way  of 
new  hatcheries  were  necessary. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  task  of  locating 
likely  sites  for  the  construction  of  a State 
Hatchery  were  confronted  with  numerous 
problems.  The  Board  was  desirous  of  lo- 
cating and  building  a development  adapt- 
able for  the  growing  of  trout,  as  well  as 
warm  water  fish  species  such  as  black  bass, 
bluegill  sunfish,  catfish  and  others.  For  the 
trout  work,  this  required  a site  where  a 
large  dependable  flow  of  spring  water  of 
outstanding  quality  could  be  had.  For  the 
warm  water  fish  development,  it  required 
a water  supply  of  high  summer  tempera- 
ture and  low  winter  temperature,  prefer- 
ably to  be  taken  from  a stream  having  no 
possibility  of  ever  being  polluted  by  indus- 
trial waste  or  from  other  sources. 

The  topography  of  the  land  was  to  be 
such  that  there  would  be  ample  fall  be- 
tween the  pools,  in  order  to  provide  aera- 
tion for  the  fish  and  also  to  permit  economi- 
cal draining  of  each  separate  area. 

The  character  of  the  soil  had  to  be  such 
that  it  would  pei'mit  economical  pond  con- 
struction, and  if  possible,  the  location  should 
be  in  a section  having  an  abundance  of  suit- 
able water  for  stocking  purposes  not  al- 
ready near  an  established  hatchery.  This 
was  thought  to  be  an  admirable  feature  as 
a location  in  proximity  to  the  water  to  be 
stocked  greatly  reduces  fish  transportation 
costs. 

Of  course,  it  was  realized  that  few,  if 
any,  places  were  available  having  all  of 
these  favorable  characteristics.  Many  sites 
were  investigated  and  rejected  for  various 
reasons.  All  of  the  work  of  analyzing  the 
water  in  the  selection  of  likely  locations 


had  to  be  covered  with  secrecy,  as  it  is  a j: 
general  custom  to  greatly  advance  the  price  b 
of  land  desired  by  any  public  agency.  And  ji 
in  order  to  avoid  this  in  but  a few  instances  j 
the  investigators,  when  studying  proposi-  ' 
tions,  did  not  reveal  their  purpose  to  the 
land  owner. 

In  July,  1932,  a site  having  most  of  the  f 
assets,  was  located  on  the  headwaters  of  j 
the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  Penn  Township,  : 
Cumberland  County,  near  the  village  of 
Huntsdale.  An  option  was  taken  and  the  , 
purchase  made  in  September,  1932. 

The  geogi’aphic  location  is  very  favor-  ^ 
able  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fish  distri- 
bution,  as  it  is  near  many  outstanding  trout 
and  bass  waters.  The  soil  is  of  a nature 
that  builds  water  tight  pond  banks. 

The  fall  or  drop  in  elevation  from  the 
head  of  the  property  to  the  lower  section  is  j 
not  as  much  as  is  desired,  but  this  is  offset 
by  the  high  oxygen  contents  of  the  water, 
as  it  comes  from  the  springs  or  creek. 

The  spring  water  supply,  while  of  a very  ; 
peculiar  nature,  is  abundant’.  During  the 
most  severe  drought  period,  since  the  prop- 
erty has  been  acquired,  the  combined  mini- 
mum flow  of  the  spring  did  not  fall  below  , 
5,000  gallons  per  minute. 

Irishtown  Gap  Run,  which  heads  in  the  ^ 
mountain  south  of  the  village  of  Huntsdale, 
flows  through  the  hatchery  property,  and  I 
has  sufficient  flowage  to  provide  the  right  : 
kind  of  water  for  the  warm  water  fish  pond 
development. 

Geographically,  the  site  comprises  a most  i 
peculiar  phenomenon,  and  in  my  judgment, 
would  prove  of  great  interest  to  those  par- 
ticularly interested  in  this  subject.  The  top 
soil,  to  a depth  of  four  to  eight  feet,  con- 
sists of  rubble  sandstone;  underlying  this  is 
a strata  of  limestone.  Through  the  sand- 
stone permeate  numerous  springs.  All  of 
these  springs  are  assumed  to  be  deep  seated. 
Regardless  of  rain-storms  or  floods,  they 
never  become  turbid,  being  so  clear  that  ob- 
jects can  be  seen  as  plainly  in  the  water, 
almost,  as  in  the  air.  The  spring  consists  of 
six  groups,  all  originating  within  an  area 
of  three  acres. 

In  most  sections  of  the  country,  in  a par- 
ticular locality,  all  deep  seated  springs  are 
inclined  to  have  a uniform  water  tempera- 
ture. At  Huntsdale  where  the  different 
groups  of  springs  all  bubble  forth  in  such  a 
small  area,  they  vary  greatly  in  this  re- 
spect. For  example.  Group  No.  1 has  a tem- 
perature of  57.2°  F.,  Group  No.  2,  53.6°  F., 
Group  No.  3,  59.0°  F.,  Group  No.  4,  59.0° 
F.,  Group  No.  5,  51.8°  F.,  and  Group  No.  6, 
57.2°  F. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  springs  that 
•at  their  source  will  not  support  fish  life. 
This  is  generally  caused  by  a deficiency  in 
oxygen,  or  a very  high  content  of  carbon 
dioxide.  As  the  water  flows  from  the  spring,  , 
down  the  stream  over  rocks  and  other  ob-  • 
jects,  it  soon  absorbs  oxygen  and  liberates 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  gas,  making  it 
ideal  water  for  aquatic  life. 

For  obvious  reasons,  it  is  desirable  to 
locate  the  hatcheries  for  trout  culture  at  or 
near  the  source  of  water  supply.  Fish  cul- 
turists  know  the  oxygen  content  of  water  ' 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  are  some- 
what familiar  with  the  tolerance  limit  of 
carbon  dioxide,  but  know  little  about  the 
other  chemical  contents  of  water,  as  in- 
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fluencing  the  well-being  of  trout  in  hatchery 
ponds  and  hatchery  troughs.  Nor  can  any 
fixed  rule  be  applied  as  to  the  number  of 
i pounds  of  fish  that  can  be  retained  in  the 
ipool  per  cubic  foot  of  water,  which  has  a 
certain  flow,  or  exchange  of  water  through 
!the  pool,  as  for  undetermined  reasons, 
waters  vary  greatly  in  respect  to  their  hold- 
ing capacity  for  flsh.  This  proves  true  when 
lall  known  factors,  having  a bearing,  are 
equal;  it  follows  that  in  many  cases,  the 
capacity  of  hatchery  water  to  grow  and 
ihold  fish  is  controlled  to  a certain  extent 
by  conditions  that  are  not  entirely  familiar 
to  the  fish  culturist. 

' Again,  at  some  hatcheides,  waters  can  be 
used  over  again  many  times;  or  in  other 
words,  it  can  be  passed  through  long  series 
of  fish  ponds  and  its  ability  to  hold  fish  in- 
1 creases  as  it  passes  through  each  area.  In 
other  cases  the  water  cannot  be  used  more 
than  once  or  twice.  This  is  not  due  to  oxy- 
gen, or  carbon  dioxide,  but  it  is  assumed 
that  certain  waters  create  a condition  toxic 
to  the  fish  much  more  rapidly  than  do  other 
waters. 

When  the  Huntsdale  property  was  first 
given  serious  consideration  for  a hatchery 
site,  a chemical  analysis  was  made  of  the 
waters  from  the  various  groups  of  springs. 
These  tests  showed  them  to  be  good  water 
for  hatchery  purposes  and  an  option  was 
taken  on  land,  comprising  the  springs  and  a 
sufficient  area  for  the  proposed  pond  con- 
struction. An  outright  purchase  was  not 
made  until  further  studies  could  be  con- 
ducted on  the  suitability  of  the  water  for 
trout  culture. 

While  all  indications  were  that  the  water 
was  suitable,  those  in  charge  realized  that 
unknown  factors  had  to  be  considered,  and 
because  of  the  variations  in  temperature  of 
the  springs,  believed  that  they  were  con- 
i fronting  a situation  different  from  any 
i other  hatchery  water  that  they  had  ever 
i been  privileged  to  study.  It  was  believed 
^ that  the  only  safe  way  to  test  the  water  , 
before  spending  the  sportsmen’s  money  for 
a property  that  might  not  be  suitable,  was 
to  construct  temporary  pools  and  hold  fish 
in  them  for  a number  of  months,  and  make 
careful  observation  on  the  results.  Such 
pools  were  built  adjacent  to  each  group  of 
springs,  and  the  first  fish  brought  to  the 
plant  on  August  23,  1932.  The  results,  as  a 
whole,  were  very  disappointing. 

The  fish  held  in  the  water  supplied  from 
1 Springs  Nos.  2 and  5 did  very  well.  Those 
held  in  Springs  Nos.  1,  3 and  4,  had  an 
abnormally  high  mortality,  while  those  held 
1 in  the  water  coming  from  Spring  No.  6 all 
died  within  a few  weeks. 

The  first  fish  were  brought  from  the 
Pleasant  Mount  Hatchery,  which  is  sup- 
plied with  freestone  water.  It  was  first 
thought  that  the  loss  may  have  been  due  to 
the  extreme  change  from  freestone  water 
to  water  of  the  limestone  character.  In 
order  to  check  on  this,  fish  were  brought 
from  all  the  different  hatcheries  and  the 
results  were  about  the  same.  The  water 
from  the  springs  unites  before  leaving  the 
property,  and  it  was  found  that  the  fish  did 
exceptionally  well  in  the  water,  combined 
from  all  the  springs,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  project.  It  was  also  learned  that  the 
nearer  the  fish  were  held  to  the  source  of 


Springs  Nos.  1,  3,  4 and  6,  the  greater  the 
mortality. 

In  other  words,  the  greater  distance  the 
water  was  permitted  to  flow,  before  being 
used,  the  better  it  became.  This  led  those  in 
charge  to  assume  that  proper  aeration 
might  solve  the  problem. 

Temporary  aerators  were  installed  at  the 
source  of  all  the  springs.  This  made  a vast 
improvement,  and  no  further  difficulty  was 
had  with  the  fish  held  in  the  water  after  it 
had  passed  over  the  aerating  devices,  which 
break  the  water  into  fine  particles  and  ex- 
pose it  to  the  air. 

Still,  those  responsible  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  hatchery  were  not  satisfied  as 
to  the  suitability  of  the  water,  as  it  is  gen- 
erally known  that  the  chemical  contents  of 


spring  water,  particularly  those  found  in 
limestone  regions,  change  from  time  to 
time.  All  the  experiments  had  been  con- 
ducted during  a comparatively  dry  season. 

Heavy  rains  might  change  the  condition 
and  again  make  the  water  undesirable  in 
spite  of  the  work  of  the  aerating  devices. 
Luckily,  in  the  month  of  January,  1933, 
weather  conditions  changed  with  heavy 
rain-fall  and  the  rapid  melting  of  the  snow. 
The  high  water  period  showed  no  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  fish  crop. 

From  the  results  of  these  experiments,  it 
was  definitely  known  that  trout  could  be 
grown  successfully,  if  the  water  was  given 
the  proper  aeration  before  being  used. 

Just  what  gas  or  gases  the  aeration  of 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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WEiCAN’T  AFFORD  POLLUTION 


By  KENNETH  A.  REID. 
Member,  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 


POLLUTION  of  streams  has  been  a grad- 
ual and  insidious  process,  from  an  un- 
appreciable  beginning  to  a present  crisis  of 
first  magnitude  that  is  not  merely  a menace 
to  public  health,  but  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  entire  economic  and  so- 
cial structure.  Vilely  polluted  streams 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
nation  furnish  mute  but  convincing  testi- 
mony that  altruism  and  the  practice  of  the 
Golden  Rule  constitute  a beautiful  theory 
without  application  in  this  country,  where 
water  is  concerned,  and  that  existing  meth- 
ods of  control  by  state  and  local  agencies 
have  proved  utterly  inadequate. 

Pollution  was  no  problem  in  Colonial 
times;  what  little  existed  was  quickly  as- 
similated by  the  large  volume  of  pure  water 
in  the  streams  and  rivers.  When  one  or  two 
small  industries  turned  their  wastes  into 
a river  there  may  have  been  no  appreciable 
ill  effects,  but  when  fifty  or  a hundred 
larger  ones  added  their  pollution  to  this 
same  sti-eam.  Nature’s  ability  to  assimilate 
and  neutralize  this  greatly  increased  load 
was  severely  overtaxed,  and  the  river  be- 
came a vile,  dead  thing — a liability  and  a 
scourge  to  the  people  living  in  the  water- 
shed, instead  of  “a  living  thing  of  beauty 
and  a boon  to  all  humanity.” 

Under  our  present  social  and  economic 
system  — which  where  water  is  concerned 
amounts  to  no  system  at  all — water  pollu- 
tion is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation. Where  we  still  find  unpolluted 
sti’eams,  almost  invariably  we  find  a com- 
parative scarcity  of  the  genus  homo  in  the 
watershed,  rather  than  any  orderly  plan  of 
his  for  keeping  them  so.  It  is  a sad  com- 
mentary on  our  vaunted  civilization  that 
water  pollution  seems  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  it.  If  the  predicted  further  increase 
in  population  is  to  be  reckoned  with,  the 
problem  will  become  increasingly  acute  with 
the  years  until  it  becomes  literally  neces- 
sary for  the  American  race  to  conquer  pol- 
lution or  be  conquered  and  wiped  out  by 
pollution. 


Pollution  and  its  continual  increase  are 
a result  of  Man’s  utterly  selfish  and  short- 
sighted business  economy,  which  in  the  final 
analysis  is  an  entirely  false  economy. 
Streams  have  been  used  by  both  municipal- 
ities and  industry  as  an  easy  and  conveni- 
ent means  for  getting  idd  of  wastes  with- 
out any  thought  for  destroyed  biological 
values  or  for  the  dire  effects  of  this  pollu- 
tion on  downstream  communities.  In  this 
process  of  “passing  the  buck,”  the  Golden 
Rule  has  long  been  buried  under  the  bosom 
of  polluted  waters. 

Only  the  most  sparsely  settled  sections  of 
the  country  are  relatively  free  from  pollu- 
tion, while  the  great  industrial  state  of 
Pennsylvania  enjoys  the  odious  distinction 
of  having  the  highest  percentage  of  pol- 
luted waters — approximately  80  per  cent  of 
the  stream  mileage  of  the  state  being  pol- 
luted, and  a great  part  of  this  mileage  so 
thoroughly  polluted  that  no  aquatic  life  can 
survive. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  accurately 
in  dollars  and  cents  the  tremendous  loss  of 
aquatic  resources  that  the  nation  has  suf- 
fered as  a result  of  pollution.  Some  crite- 
rion is  furnished  by  the  pi’esent  annual 
take  of  salmon  from  the  Columbia  River  by 
commercial  fishermen,  amounting  to  more 
than  $10,000,000.  Consider  also  the  tre- 
mendous runs  of  shad,  herring,  and  other 
anadromous  fish  that  have  now  largely  be- 
come history,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  oyster  and  other  shell-fish  beds 
ruined,  the  many  thousands  of  miles  of  in- 
land streams  devoid  of  their  valuable  fish 
resources,  and  the  serious  reduction  in 
water-fowl  through  the  agencies  of  pollu- 
tion, and  we  have  a staggering  total.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  run  well  over  a hundred 
million  dollars  annually  in  commercial  and 
food  values  alone — and  this  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  tremendous  esthetic 
and  recreational  values  of  the  waters  them- 
selves. 

In  addition  to  the  biological  losses,  severe 
pollution  of  streams  has  robbed  many  farm- 


ers of  their  only  source  of  supply  for  stock- i. 
watering  and  other  uses,  while  instances  of'| 
major  declines  in  property  values  are  sol 
numerous  and  widespread  as  to  constitute  a 
generally  accepted  corollary  to  pollution.  In 
no  phase  of  our  social  behavior  has  there  W 
been  such  flagrant  violation  of  the  property  !; 
rights  of  others  as  in  the  visitations  of  pol-  lii 
lution  on  downstream  communities  and1j,| 
landowners.  j* 

In  the  municipal  and  industrial  water- 
supply  field,  the  annual  expense  resulting  | 
from  polluted  waters  is  tremendous.  As  far  1' 
back  as  1915  the  report  of  the  Ax’my  Engi-  j 
neer’s  office  for  the  Pittsburgh  District  ’ : 
showed  an  annual  loss  resulting  from  acid  L 
pollution  alone  of  $11,202,956,  covering  re-  'i 
pairs  and  replacements  to  plumbing,  boil-  f 
ers,  engines,  boats,  locks  and  dams,  and  for  | 
water-treatment  costs.  Today  the  condition  lit 
of  the  rivers  is  very  much  worse  and  the 
cost  correspondingly  greater.  Even  after  > 
elaborate  and  expensive  treatment,  the  final  i 
product  that  comes  through  the  faucet  to  I 
the  residents  of  cities  like  Pittsburgh  and  " 
Philadelphia,  while  it  may  be  bacteriolog- 
ically  safe  fluid,  is  generally  offensive  to  j 
the  taste  and  nostrils,  and  cannot  by  the 
wildest  stretch  of  the  imagination  be 
classed  as  pure  water.  Just  what  effect  con- 
tinued use  of  this  conglomerate  mass  of  j 
chemicals  and  disinfected  wastes  may  have 
on  the  human  system  is  rather  imperfectly  ,, 
known,  but  it  is  a definitely  established  fact  i i 
that  its  repugnant  taste  and  odor  causes  i 
the  average  person  to  consume  a smaller  | 
quantity  of  it  than  one  would  of  pure  water. 
This  is  no  reflection  on  the  water  companies 
, serving  these  and  other  cities — in  fact,  it  is  i 
a wonderful  tribute  to  their  ingenuity  that  - 
they  are  able  to  convert  the  dark  and  sin- 
ister fluid  from  the  rivers  into  a x’elatively 
clear  product  that  the  citizens  can  drink, 
living  to  tell  the  tale.  ^ 

Fortunately,  all  cities  do  not  have  such  , 
badly  polluted  sources  of  supply,  but,  un-  ! 
fortunately,  few  escape  payment  of  the  | 
financial  penalty  resulting  fx’om  pollution. 
Rare  indeed  is  the  situation  of  a city  with 
a pux’e  and  adequate  source  of  water  at  its  ^ 
doox’step.  Usually  such  a supply  is  secured  , 
only  at  the  great  expense  of  laying  many 
miles  of  pipe-line  to  a distant  soux’ce  that 
man  has  not  yet  defiled.  In  either  case  the 
citizens  have  to  pay  the  bill  that  was  passed 
on  to  them  by  polluter’s  above. 

The  prohibitive  cost  of  necessary  treat-  | 
ment  works  is  the  common  excuse  of  both  | 
municipalities  and  industry  for  not  install-  | 
ing  them.  The  x’eal  reason  is  that  there  is  ( 
no  incentive  voluntarily  to  dig  down  into  [ 
their  own  pockets  for  the  construction  of 
treatment  wox’ks  because  the  benefits  would  | 
accrue,  not  to  themselves,  but  to  others  be- 
low iix  the  same  watershed,  to  whom  the  j 
stream  now  carries  their  pollution  by  the  j 
law  of  gravity.  The  same  industries  and  ^ ^ 
municipalities  that  plead  poverty  can  usu-  j 
ally  raise  equal  or  larger  amounts  for  other  ^ 
purposes  that  accx’ue  to  their  direct  benefit. 


The  whole  idea  that  adequate  pollution 
control  would  be  tremendously  expensive  is 
entirely  erroneous  when  viewed  from  a 
broad  public  angle.  It  would  mean  a dif- 
ferent distribution  of  costs,  to  be  sure,  but 
W increase.  The  public  is  already  paying 
ithe  bill  with  interest  but  the  only  thing  it 
is  getting  for  its  money  is  bacteriologically 
isafe  fluid  from  the  faucet,  while  the  streams 
continue  to  be  polluted.  The  present  prac- 
tice of  one  town  or  industry  dumping  its 
raw  wastes  into  a stream,  in  order  to  effect 
an  immediate  saving  of  a few  dollars  to 
themselves,  thereby  necessitating  an  equal 
and  often  greater  expense  on  the  part  of 
the  next  one  below  for  elaborate  treatment 
of  the  polluted  water  before  it  can  be  used, 
is  an  unsound,  indecent,  and  uneconomical 
one.  If  the  process  were  reversed  and  the 
same  amount  of  money  were  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  these  wastes  at  the  source  be- 
fore they  are  dumped  into  the  rivers,  the 
pressing  pollution  problem  would  be  solved, 
and  the  public  would  have  thousands  of 
miles  of  pure  streams  with  their  great 
^ aquatic,  esthetic,  and  recreational  values  as 
a clear  dividend. 

The  estimated  treatment  costs  for  most 
industrial  wastes  are  frequently  grossly 
exaggerated.  Very  often  these  wastes  that 
constitute  noxious  pollution  when  dumped 
into  a stream  are  valuable  and  will  pay  a 
profit  on  their  recovery  by  the  industry  at 
the  source.  Wastes  from  distilleries,  copper 
and  brass  manufacturing  plants,  and  even 
coal  washeries  and  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
furnish  concrete,  even  though  isolated,  ex- 
amples of  this  truth.  The  capital  invest- 
ment for  the  treatment  plant  is  often  con- 
siderable, however,  and  even  though  the  in- 
dustry may  know  that  the  treatment  plant 
will  be  a profitable  investment,  it  is  fre- 
quently loath  to  make  this  outlay. 

While  some  industries  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  working  out  satisfactory  treat- 
ment methods,  and  almost  invariably  to 
their  own  ultimate  advantage  as  well  as 
that  of  the  public,  the  general  attitude  is 
one  of  laissez  faire.  Many  take  the  attitude 
that  there  is  ‘no  known  practicable  method’ 
for  the  treatment  of  their  wastes  and  chal- 
lenge the  public  or  the  water-control  agency 
to  refute  this  stand  by  showing  them  how 
to  treat  their  own  wastes.  No  public  agency, 
regardless  of  how  learned,  is  in  as  favorable 
position  for  working  out  and  designing  a 
satisfactory  treatment  plant  for  the  wastes 
of  an  industry  as  the  engineering  staff  of 
the  industry  itself,  which  through  years  of 
research  and  development  has  worked  out 
the  system  that  put  the  objectionable  wastes 
in  its  effluent.  If  one-tenth  of  the  capital  in- 
vestment, the  brains,  engineering  research, 
study  and  planning  had  been  put  into  the 
treatment  of  the  effluent  that  has  gone  into 
the  development  of  the  complicated  manu- 
facturing practices  that  produced  that  ef- 
fluent, the  pollution  problem  for  most,  if 
not  all,  industries,  would  long  ago  have  been 
solved.  It  is  an  insult  to  American  inven- 
tive genius  and  to  American  engineers  to 
say:  “It  can’t  be  done.”  The  truth  is  that 
the  incentive  for  doing  it  has  seldom  been 
there,  but  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  industry  must  consider  satisfactory 
treatment  of  its  polluting  effluent  as  a 
proper  and  legitimate  part  of  the  cost- — or 
profit — in  the  manufacture  of  its  product. 
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What  will  be  the  cost  for  cleaning  up  the 
nation’s  pollution?  Wild  statements  have 
been  thrown  around  by  ‘apologists  for  pol- 
lution’ to  the  effect  that  municipal  sewage 
treatment  installations  would  total  more 
than  a billion  dollars,  while  those  for  in- 
dustry would  total  four  to  six  billion.  There 
is  no  substantiation  for  such  wild  figures. 
There  are  already  sufficiently  accurate  data 
available  for  estimating  the  total  cost  of 
needed  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants, 
together  with  intercepting  sewers,  and  this 
total  figure  for  the  United  States  as  sub- 
mitted by  E.  E.  Butterfield,  a municipal 
sewage  expert,  at  the  recent  Senate  hear- 
ings on  pure-streams  bills,  was  $425,000,000. 
There  is  no  basis  for  any  present  estimate 
of  the  total  cost  for  industrial  waste  treat- 
ment plants,  although  the  same  authority 
indicated  that  the  four  billion  figure  was 
inflated  at  least  as  badly  as  the  one  billion 
estimate  for  municipal  sewage.  Whatever 
the  cost,  any  fair  estimate  would  place  it 
below  the  bill  the  American  public  is  pay- 
ing today  for  having  polluted  waters. 

When  we  consider  the  direct  expense  im- 
posed on  the  public  by  reason  of  pollution 
of  its  waters,  necessitating  greatly  in- 
creased costs  of  treatment  for  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply  — or  equally 
costly  transportation  from  distant  unpol- 
luted sources — the  more  frequent  and  costly 
replacements  of  boilers,  plumbing  and  fix- 
tures by  reason  of  its  corrosiveness,  the  in- 
creased amount  of  soap  required  by  reason 
of  its  artificial  hardness,  and  the  lessened 
life  of  the  garments  we  wash  in  it,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  human 
body  incident  to  this  internal  consumption 
of  a highly  chemicalized  fluid  in  which  fish 
cannot  live,  the  actual  annual  expense  will 
run  into  the  hundreds  of  millions — and  not 
one  cent  of  this  goes  toward  correction  of 
the  source  of  the  expense.  Add  to  this  the 
definite  annual  loss  of  food  and  commercial 
revenue  from  the  disappearance  of  fish  and 
aquatic  life,  the  more  intangible,  but  per- 
haps greater  losses  from  the  recreational 
and  esthetic  standpoints,  and  a proper  fig- 
ure to  represent  the  annual  interest  on 
property  devaluations  along  polluted  wat- 
ei’s,  and  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  total 
might  exceed  a billion  dollars  annually.  In 
order  to  play  safe  and  avoid  any  possible 
criticism  of  exaggerated  figures,  let  us  di- 
vide this  amount  by  four  and  call  the  an- 
nual loss  $250,000,000. 

But  this  $250,000,000  does  not  represent 
the  capital  loss  from  pollution,  but  only  the 
interest  on  this  capital  as  expressed  by  the 
annual  loss  or  expense.  It  is  a continuing 
annual  expense  that  will  go  on  indefinitely, 
and  even  increase  with  the  years  until  we 
correct  the  source  of  the  trouble.  Taking 
an  interest  rate  of  4 per  cent,  the  capital 
loss  represented  by  this  $250,000,000  an- 
nual loss  would  be  $6,250,000,000  — more 
than  even  the  most  wildly  exaggerated  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  treatment  w'orks  by 
those  who  claim  that  pollution  correction 
costs  are  prohibitive! 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  pressing  pol- 
lution problem  that  to  date  has  defied  suc- 
cessfully all  efforts  toward  its  solution?  The 
answer  lies  in  an  honest  analysis  of  human 
nature  and  a program  that  recognizes  the 
short-comings  revealed  by  this  analysis. 
Human  nature  may  be  altruistic  in  certain 


o 

abstract  matters,  but  it  ceitainly  is  not  so 
when  it  comes  to  the  corpoiate  altruism  re- 
quired for  a municijiality  to  borrow  money 
to  build  an  exi)ensive  sewage  treatment 
plant  that  will  directly  benefit  a rival  town 
down  the  river;  or  for  an  industry  to  spend 
its  money  in  purifying  its  effluent  so  that 
the  water  treatment  costs  of  a hated  com- 
petitor below  may  be  reduced.  Until  we  face 
these  facts  squarely  and  quit  dreaming 
about  an  altruism  that  does  not  exist,  and 
the  individual  voluntary  action  of  polluters 
that  will  never  take  place,  we  will  continue 
to  have  an  unsolved  and  active  pollution 
problem. 

Barring  the  very  limited  and  ineffective 
jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department,  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  what  little  pollution  control  we 


have  had  has  been  by  local  or  state  agen- 
cies. The  utter  lack  of  uniformity  in  these 
various  independent  state  agencies  has  mili- 
tated against  any  real  accomplishment,  even 
in  the  rare  cases  where  state  laws  gave  the 
power  necessai-y  for  real  accomplishment. 
In  most  cases  state  laws  are  woefully  in- 
adequate, and  there  is  litle  prospect  that 
they  will  be  materially  improved,  or  effec- 
'tive,  even  if  they  are  strengthened,  because 
it  is  only  human  nature  for  one  state  to  be 
loath  to  put  its  citizens  and  industries  to 
the  expense  of  treatment  works  when  their 
competitors  in  adjoining  states  are  not  re- 
quired to  do  the  same  thing.  Each  waits  for 
the  other  to  act  first  and,  as  a result,  no- 
body acts.  The  same  illustration  applies  to 
the  ineffectual  bickering  between  munici- 
palities and  industry  within  a state  as  to 
who  should  clean  up  first. 

Any  pollution  abatement  program  to  be 
successful  must  include  the  principles  of 
uniformity  and  fairness,  and  must  corfer 
mandatory  powers  on  the  directing  agency. 
It  is  idle  to  contend,  as  so  many  of  the 
apologists  for  pollution  do,  that  existing 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Watersnako  With  Bass 


WHY  NOT  CONTROL? 

Reasonable  Campaigns  For  Predator  Reduction  Are  Necessary 


A/TR.  AVERAGE  FISHERMAN  and  Mr. 

Average  Hunter  are  being  subjected 
today  to  a bombardment  in  writing  by  na- 
ture idealists.  This  predator  is  beneficial; 
that  predator  accomplishes  far  more  good 
than  harm;  we  are  dangerously  near  to  the 
extermination  point  for  certain  valuable 
species.  If  the  “Save  the  Predator”  cam- 
paign stopped  right  at  this  point,  little  rea- 
son would  exist  for  taking  issue  in  the 
matter.  We  believe  that  few  sportsmen 
would  ever  desire  to  witness  the  extermina- 
tion of  any  species.  Unfortunately,  the  im- 
pression created  by  many  of  the  articles  on 
the  subject  is  one  placing  the  average  out- 
doorsman  in  a distinctly  unfavorable  light. 
And  why?  Simply  because,  when  the  op- 
portunity is  afforded,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  kill  a hawk  or  owl  that  he  believes  de- 
structive to  the  game  for  which  he  has  been 
caring;  or  snuff  out  the  life  of  a water- 
snake  on  the  shoreline  of  stream  or  lake. 

It  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  the 
ANGLER  to  enter  the  hunter’s  side  of  the 


By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 

predator  question.  Personally,  we  have, 
while  training  bird  dogs  in  September,  ob- 
served a pair  of  allegedly  beneficial  marsh 
hawks  following  the  dogs  in  their  course, 
the  better  to  mark  down  rabbit  or  game 
bird  routed.  We  have  also  observed  a pair 
of  sharpshinned  hawks  (it  is  understood 
that  some  naturalists  are  inclined  to  be 
lenient  even  with  this  species)  play  havoc 
with  a covey  of  quail  near  the  Tuscarora 
Creek  in  Juniata  County.  But  we  have 
strayed  from  the  subject  with  which  this 
article  must  deal,  fish  predators. 

One  can  readily  understand,  and  sympa- 
thize with,  the  efforts  of  naturalists  to  pre- 
serve the  rare  osprey  or  fish  hawk  and  the 
blue  heron  on  our  public  waterways  and 
lakes.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  fish-eating 
birds  do  not  usually  constitute  a serious 
menace  to  fish  life.  It  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary to  qualify  this  statement  in  respect  to 
invasion  by  such  birds  of  our  hatchery 
properties.  An  exception  also  should  be 
made  of  the  invasion  last  summer,  during 


the  peak  of  the  drought,  of  thousands  of 
herons  and  egrets  which  seemed  to  center 
on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River.  It  was  ! 
perhaps  a compliment  to  the  fish  producing 
qualities  of  the  big  river  that  these  birds 
should  have  chosen  it  as  their  feeding 
ground,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  a 
costly  compliment  if  we  consider  the  num- 
ber of  fish  destroyed. 

Fish  eating  animals,  the  mink  and  rac- 
coon for  example,  may  be  dismissed  from  ' 
consideration  simply  because  their  incur-  ' 
sions  on  the  fish  life  of  our  streams  are  of  j 
minor  consequence.  But  when,  in  addition 
to  giving  the  above-mentioned  creatures  a 
clean  slate,  we  hear  a clamor  against  con- 
trol of  reptiles  that  kill  fish,  it  seems  an 
appropriate  time  to  discuss  the  other  side 
of  the  problem. 

In  the  past,  the  Fish  Commission  has 
stressed  the  necessity,  in  its  watersnake  ■ 
campaigns,  of  controlling  the  number  of 
these  reptiles  on  our  popular  fishing  ; 
streams.  Certainly  there  has  never  been  ex-  1 
pressed  the  desire  that  this  reptile  be  driven  | 
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to  the  point  of  extermination.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  it  is  ridiculous  to  assume  that  even 
under  intensive  hunting  the  number  of 
watersnakes  could  be  reduced  to  such  an 
alarming  degree.  Environmental  conditions 
obtaining  on  waters  frequented  by  these 
predators  today  make  highly  improbable 
their  extermination.  In  the  past,  we  have 
pointed  out  how  effective  is  the  coloration 
of  the  watersnake  as  a camouflage  and  pro- 
tection. Another  factor  favoring  its  abun- 
dance is  the  high  birth  rate,  an  adult  fe- 
male frequently  bearing  from  25  to  40 
young.  The  snake’s  agility  while  in  the 
water  must  also  be  classed  an  important 
I protective  asset.  To  an  even  greater  de- 
Igree,  the  snapping  turtle,  most  destructive 
reptile  to  fish  in  Pennsylvania  waters,  is 
i safeguarded  in  its  environment  through  its 
I nocturnal  feeding  habits  and  protective 
! coloration. 

From  a practical  standpoint,  we  believe 
that  Paul  L.  Swanson  of  Wesley  has  con- 
tributed a great  deal  toward  better  under- 
standing of  Pennsylvania  reptiles  and  their 
relationship  to  our  wild  life  problems.  Quot- 
ing Mr.  Swanson  on  watersnakes: 

“Watersnakes  are  inimical  to  our  inter- 
ests. Repulsive  in  appearance,  vicious  in 
attitude,  voracious  in  appetite,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  redeeming  feature  about 
them.  Due  to  campaigns  endorsed  by  the 
ANGLER  thousands  of  watersnakes  were 
killed  last  summer.  It  should  be  known  that 
these  and  most  other  remarks  concerning 
the  watersnake  refer  to  the  banded  or  com- 
mon watersnake.” 

It  would  appear  that  a major  portion  of 
the  defense  of  any  destroyer  of  wild  life 
rests  in  the  fact  that,  when  fish  and  game 
were  most  abundant,  these  same  predators 
existed  in  far  greater  number  than  they  do 
today.  At  first  glance,  this  argument  seems 
sound.  But  is  it?  Have  not  two  factors 
entered  under  modern  conditions  which 
completely  alter  the  perfect  picture  of  prim- 
itive “balance  of  nature”?  Let  us  consider 
these  two  altering  factors  — radically 
changed  environment,  and  the  increasingly 
heavy  kill  of  fish  and  wild  life  by  modern 
fishermen  and  hunters,  equipped  with  dead- 
ly tackle,  shotgun  and  rifle.  The  recreational 
value  of  fishing  and  hunting  today  is  not 
to  be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents.  Rather, 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  under  modern 
conditions  these  primitive  sports  afford  re- 
laxation of  vital  importance  to  the  general 
welfare  of  our  people.  Growth  of  interest 
in  outdoor  sports  and  therefore,  growth  in 
number  of  those  who  fish  and  hunt  must 
be  regarded  as  an  outstanding  and  health- 
ful trend  in  modern  life. 

Changed  Environment 

During  the  past  century,  radical  changes 
have  occurred  in  environmental  conditions 
under  which  fish  life  of  the  inland  waters 
must  exist.  Of  100,000  miles  of  waterways 
in  Pennsylvania,  80,000  miles  today  are 
affected  by  pollution  in  varying  degrees. 
While  many  of  our  trout  waters  are  free 
from  pollution,  cutting  of  the  forests  on 
their  drainage  areas  and  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  has  made  them  not  only  sub- 
ject to  disastrous  floods  but  to  the  damag- 
ing influence  of  sediment  and  silt  washed 
into  them.  Giant  dams  on  the  lower  Sus- 
quehanna have  blocked  the  vast  migrations 
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of  shad  which  at  one  time  occurred.  These 
changes  have  come  with  the  development  of 
Pennsylvania  into  a great  industrial,  min- 
ing and  agricultural  Commonwealth. 

That  changed  environment  has  seriously 
curtailed  the  productivity  of  our  waters  in- 
sofar as  reproduction  of  the  various  species 
of  fishes  are  concerned  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt.  The  sucker  running  upstream,  in 
a smaller  tributai-y  to  its  home  water,  to 
spawn,  may  find  its  way  blocked  by  a dam. 
In  the  frequently  high  water  at  the  base  of 
this  structure,  thousands  of  eggs  are 
spawned,  and  destroyed.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  ten  percent,  taking  an  extremely 
high  percentage,  of  trout  eggs  spawned  na- 
turally ever  hatch,  owing  to  silt  in  most 
streams  and  other  unfavorable  conditions. 
Other  species  are  also  handicapped  in  na- 
tural reproduction  by  environmental  fac- 
tors. This  simply  means  that  a great  part 
of  the  work  of  maintaining  good  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania  waters  must  be  accomplished 
by  artificial  propagation  at  the  hatcheries. 

During  the  past  six  years,  in  addition  to 
the  pollution  handicap,  drought  conditions 
have  prevailed  on  virtually  all  watersheds. 
When  waters  are  high,  the  watersnake  and 
other  predators  are  handicapped  to  consid- 
erable extent  in  taking  fish  from  the 
streams.  But  given  extremely  low  waters 
such  as  occurred  last  summer  on  our  trout 
streams,  four  or  five  water  snakes  on  a 
stretch  of  good  trout  water  are  capable  of 
playing  havoc  with  the  fish.  Under  such 
conditions,  there  seems  little  plausible  rea- 
son to  question  the  advisability  of  control 
measures  for  predators. 

Man's  Influence 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  even  a 
large  number  of  natural  enemies  to  fish 
could  take  from  any  one  of  our  popular 
streams  or  lakes  the  vast  quantity  of  fish 
of  the  various  species  accounted  for  in  a 
single  year  by  the  fishermen.  Just  recently, 
for  example,  we  had  a report  that  in  one 
week,  at  the  juncture  of  Tuscarora  Creek 
and  the  Juniata  River  in  Juniata  County, 
over  500  suckers  ranging  to  three  pounds 
in  weight  had  been  taken  by  anglers.  Some 
idea  of  the  yearly  take  of  this  species  at 
this  particular  spot  may  be  had  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  some  fishermen  are 
usually  trying  their  luck  there  whenever 
conditions  are  favorable.  Intensive  fishing 
on  our  drastically  reduced  mileage  of  fish- 
ing water  has  served,  we  believe,  to  curtail 
increase  in  any  species  to  the  saturation 
point. 

Insofar  as  game  fish  are  concerned,  we 
have  observed  during  the  past  ten  years, 
amazing  improvements  in  tackle  for  use  in 
taking  these  species.  Gut  leaders,  improved 
artificial  flies  for  trout,  and  cleverly  con- 
structed casting  lures  for  bass  and  warm 
water  game  fishes  have  aided  the  fishermen 
in  their  angling.  The  number  of  skilled  fly 
fishermen  and  artificial  bait  fishermen  un- 
doubtedly has  been  increased  by  production 
of  better  rods,  lines  and  casting  reels.  It  is 
only  fair  to  assume  that  the  tendency  for 
greater  skill  and  effectiveness  in  taking  fish 
on  rod  and  line  will  grow  from  year  to 
year.  With  over  260,000  licensed  fishermen, 
and  probably  an  equal  number  of  boys  un- 
der 16  years  old  who  may  fish  without  a 
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license,  there  seems  little  likelihood  that  we 
shall  ever  retjuire  control  measures  for  fish 
life  in  any  water. 

We  have  a rather  strong  suspicion  that  a 
great  deal  of  this  alarming  propaganda 
spread  by  nature  lovers  who  deplore  the 
extermination  of  creatures  destructive  to 
fish  may  be  exaggerated  for  effect.  Modern 
conditions  on  our  streams,  it  seems  to  us, 
should  determine  the  wisdom  of  sensible 
campaigns  by  the  sportsmen  for  control  of 
destroyers  of  fish  such  as  the  watersnake. 
Too  many  factors  enter  into  the  modern 
conservation  picture  to  permit  unjust  crit- 
icism of  efforts  to  improve  fishing  and 
hunting  conditions  until  those  efforts  have 
been  proved  undesirable. 


OLD  TOWN  SPORTSMEN 
NOMINATE  OFFICERS 


The  January  meeting  of  the  Old  Town 
Sportsmen’s  Association  held  at  the  Court 
House  was  poorly  attended.  However,  the 
members  who  attended  the  meeting  enjoyed 
seeing  two  moving  picture  reels  on  Hunt- 
ing Bear  and  Moose  with  the  Camera,  which 
were  shown  by  the  Clearfield  Taxidermy 
Company. 

As  is  customary  during  the  January 
meeting  the  following  nominations  were 
made  for  officers  of  the  association  for  the 
year  1937. 

President,  Howard  Stewart,  Curt  Smith, 
Oscar  Barrett,  Richard  Gilbert,  and  N.  0. 
Lewis. 

Vice-President,  Clifford  Connors,  R.  K. 
Nelson,  Oscar  Barrett,  J.  B.  Fleming,  and 
E.  J.  Pritz. 

Secretary,  N.  0.  Lewis,  Wayne  Conklin, 
J.  B.  Fleming,  Clifford  Connors  and  George 
Smith. 

Treasurer,  “Pep”  Undercoffer. 

Directors,  Dave  Yingling,  E.  J.  Pritz, 
Paul  Smith,  J.  F.  Livingston,  J.  B.  Flem- 
ing, R.  K.  Nelson,  M.  W.  Stevens,  Wm.  J. 
Mitchell,  Albert  Giles,  Oscar  Barrett,  S.  K. 
Williams,  Howard  Stewart,  E.  J.  Dufton, 
Chas.  Cowdrick,  Leslie  Ogden,  Richard  Gil- 
bert and  Curt  Smith. 

Delegates,  James  Smith,  J.  B.  Fleming, 
Oscar  Barrett,  E.  J.  Pritz,  Orvis  Gulich, 
Edwin  Clark  and  Dave  Yingling. 

The  above  nominees  will  be  voted  on  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  association  which 
will  be  held  some  time  during  the  month  of 
February,  and  all  members  of  the  associa- 
tion are  asked  to  consider  well  the  list  of 
nominees  so  that  the  officers  elected  for  1937 
will  make  up  a personnel  that  will  insure 
the  successful  continuation  of  the  associa- 
tion for  the  year  1937. 

Members  and  prospective  members  of  the 
Association  are  reminded  that  their  1937 
membership  cards  are  now  being  written, 
so  let’s  cooperate  by  getting  the  1937  cards 
from  Marvin  Peters  at  the  Routch  & 
Swartzle  Hardware  Store  on  North  Second 
Street. 


Englishman:  “What’s  that  bloomin’  noise 
I ’ear  outside  this  time  of  night?” 
American:  “Why  that’s  an  owl.” 
Englishman:  “Of  course  it  is,  but  ’o’s 
’owling?” 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Research^ Activities  of  the  Fish  Commission 


'^HE  rather  imposing  title  that  heads  this 
article  may,  at  first  glance,  alarm  you. 

“What  possible  interest  lies  in  this  dry 
tale  for  me?”  you  ask  in  some  disgust. 

Reseai’ch — the  very  word  itself  arouses 
your  suspicions.  You  can’t  expect  to  find 
much  of  interest  in  a dull  recital  of  scien- 
tific facts  and  figures. 

Right  here.  I’ll  venture  to  say,  that  if 
you  read  no  further  you  may  work  up  quite 
a case  of  indignation  against  the  editor  for 
desecrating  your  ANGLER  with  an  article 
of  this  nature. 

“This  is  a magazine  for  fishermen,  not  a 
journal  of  science,”  you  say  to  yourself. 

“Here’s  another  scientist,  trying  to  sound 
important,  another  little  fish  talking  like  a 
big  whale.” 

Now  you’re  all  worked  up  to  a really 
worthwhile  stage  of  resentment.  Yes  sir, 
what  you  want  in  these  pages  is  fishing  dope 
— anything,  just  so  it’s  fishing — ^ is  your 
argument. 

But  wait  a minute.  How  about  going 
along  a little?  Perhaps  you  may  find  this 
research  a bit  more  interesting  than  you 
anticipated.  Forget,  if  you  can,  the  popular 
conception  of  the  word,  research.  Here  are 
no  owl-eyed  bearded  professors,  filled  to  the 
brim  with  profound  and  lofty  theories^ — no 
purveyors  of  a mysterious  alchemy,  assur- 
ing us  of  a panacea  for  all  of  our  perplexi- 
ties. 

To  clarify  the  situation — and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  you  are  still  with  us — let’s  nar- 
row the  meaning  of  the  word  research  to  its 
essential  definition,  namely  — “a  careful 
searching  for  facts.” 

But,  you  inquire,  “What  diffei’ence  can 
that  make?” 

“What  bearing  does  any  of  this  have  on 
the  all  important  subject  of  bigger  and  bet- 
ter fish?” 

Well,  let’s  answer  this  question  by  asking 
a few  others. 

For  example,  would  your  interest  be 
aroused  by  a smashing  strike  from  a trout 
in  a stream  where,  heretofore,  no  trout  had 
ever  existed? 

Do  you  recognize  the  difference  between 
a scrappy  healthy  fish,  and  a slim  underfed 
runt,  when  you  slip  a net  under  him? 

Is  it  not,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  number 
of  times  in  a day  astream,  that  you  connect 
with  a worthwhile  fish  that  will  really  bat- 
tle it  out  with  you  to  a finish,  that  deter- 
mines the  success  of  your  day? 

In  short,  are  you  one  who  would  welcome 
any  action  that  might  contribute  to  the 
perpetuation,  and  improvement,  of  the  sport 
of  angling,  in  the  waters  of  Pennsylvania? 
If  you  are,  Mr.  Fisherman,  read  on,  for  it 
must  necessarily  follow,  that  you  will  find 
yourself  interested  in  this  work  of  research, 
inasmuch  as  it  consists  essentially  of  a 
“searching  for  facts”  that  will  provide  more 
and  better  fishing  for  the  anglers  of  the 
Commonwealth,  now  and  in  the  future. 

Industz-y,  agriculture,  and  kindred  fields 
of  human  endeavor,  have  long  recognized 


By  FRANK  D.  YOUNG. 
Laboratory  Director 

the  benefits  that  accrue  from  a logical  sci- 
entific approach  to  the  problems  that  beset 
them. 

Witness  the  huge  sums  expended  each 
year  in  the  laboratories  of  our  manufac- 
turers; the  government  subsidies  that  sup- 
port the  research  activities  conducted  in  the 
interest  of  better  farming.  It  is  impossible 
to  touch  upon  any  of  man’s  pursuits  that 
have  not  been  aided  by  the  work  of  the 
research  worker. 

The  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  has 
long  been  cognizant  of  the  need  for  a sci- 
entific approach  to  some  of  the  problems 
that  perplex  the  minds  of  those  entrusted 
with  the  growing  and  stocking  of  fish.  Real- 
izing the  necessity  for  creating  a depart- 
ment that  could  study  these  questions,  a 


laboratory  was  established  at  the  Bellefonte 
Hatchery,  equipped  to  carry  on  this  work 
of  research. 

From  its  inception  the  laboratory  has 
been  operated  with  one  fundamental  idea 
constantly  in  the  minds  of  those  carrying 
out  the  work  of  this  department.  Research 
has  been  carefully  restricted  to  the  prac- 
tical problems  affecting  the  growing  of  fish, 
their  distribution,  and  the  improvement  of 
fishing  generally,  for  the  fishermen  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

This  restriction  of  activities  was  neces- 
sary because  of  the  almost  unlimited  field 
that  opens  up  to  the  student  of  aquatic  life. 
There  has  been  some  excellent  work  done  in 
the  past  in  this  connection,  and  yet  in  com- 
parison with  the  progress  made  in  other 
fields  the  surface  has  been  scarcely 
scratched.  A lifetime  would  not  suffice  to 
cover  thoroughly  any  one  of  a dozen  studies 
that  present  themselves,  to  even  a casual 
student  of  this  fascinating  subject. 


With  this  unlimited  field  to  work  in,  the 
sifting  out  of  the  essential  lines  of  attack 
was  a difficult  task.  However,  a start  has 
been  made,  and  while  specific  results  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  additional  study, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  some 
very  worthwhile  findings  have  already  been 
obtained  toward  an  understanding  of  the 
hitherto  unsolved  problems  that  have  con- 
fronted the  fish  culturist  in  his  work. 

The  laboratory  work  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  the  winter  for  a period  of  a 
little  over  one  year.  All  of  the  work  has 
been  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
C.  R.  Buller,  Chief  Fish  Culturist. 

In  considering  what  has  been  accom- 
plished to  date,  the  thought  continually  re- 
peats itself,  that  the  progress  so  far  made 


serves  principally  to  emphasize  the  great 
amount  of  work  remaining  to  be  done  on  all 
of  the  studies  undertaken.  Notwithstand- 
ing, certain  facts  have  been  determined  that 
do  directly  bear  on  the  all  important  goal  of 
improved  fishing. 

Considerable  time,  for  example,  has  been 
spent  in  the  study  of  artificial  foods  for 
trout.  Fish  culturists  are  practically  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  sheep  livers  are 
the  most  satisfactory  food  available  at  the 
present  time  for  the  growing  of  trout.  The 
ever  increasing  cost  of  this  product  has 
been  a source  of  growing  concern  to  those 
engaged  in  the  growing  of  trout  at  the 
hatcheries. 

Recognizing  the  important  part  that  this 
factor  plays  in  the  total  cost  of  raising 
trout  to  legal  size,  when  they  become  avail- 
able for  distribution  to  our  streams,  a series 
of  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  a satisfactory  substitute  for 
the  liver  diet.  Work  will  continue  in  this 


At  Work  in  the  Laboratory 
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field,  and  meanwhile,  it  is  of  interest  to  the 
license  buyer  to  know  that  definite  reduc- 
;tions  have  already  been  brought  about  in 
the  cost  of  food  per  pound  for  fish  released 
in  the  streams. 

Still  another  interesting  aspect  of  the 
work  in  research  deals  with  the  ever  pres- 
ent problem  of  pollution.  Working  in  co- 
operation with  the  Sanitary  Water  Board, 
considerable  knowledge  has  been  gained  of 
the  tolerance  limits  of  different  species  of 
fish  in  regard  to  polluted  waters. 

This  work,  too,  will  require  additional 
study,  but  a very  practical  and  important 
phase  of  the  pollution  problem  is  even  now 
being  handled  through  knowledge  gained  in 
the  laboratory. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  de- 
partment, and  the  development  of  facilities 
for  making  a chemical  analysis  of  water, 
stocking  was,  at  the  best,  a more  or  less 
hit-and-miss  proposition.  Of  course,  a pro- 
portion of  our  streams  are  fortunately  free 
of  any  sources  of  contamination.  Grateful 
as  we  are  for  these  remaining  miles  of  un- 
I spoiled  waters,  it  is  acknowledged  that  there 
t are  a number  of  other  streams  that  are  not 
I so  favorably  located.  These  are  the  ones 
[ that  have  particularly  commanded  our  in- 
; terest. 

■ In  former  years  but  one  course  was  open 
I when  the  question  arose  of  stocking  these 
i borderline  or  partially  polluted  streams. 
Experimentally,  a few  fish  were  planted  in 
the  doubtful  waters.  If  they  lived  the  stream 
was  approved,  but  if  they  died- — and  they 
admittedly  did  die  at  times — the  stream  was 
listed  as  unsatisfactory.  Considered  from 
any  viewpoint  this  was  a wasteful  and  in- 
efficient method  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. Today  by  means  of  a few  simple  chem- 
ical tests  on  samples  of  the  doubtful  waters, 
their  ability  to  support  fish  life  is  deter- 
minable. Here  is  obviously  a more  satis- 
factory method  than  the  one  formerly  em- 
ployed. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  added  that 
in  this  work  a brighter  side  of  the  pollution 


problem  becomes  discernible.  Mine  sealing 
programs,  elimination  of  industrial  wastes, 
and  similar  work  on  the  part  of  public 
spirited  sportsmen  and  civic  organizations 
is  showing  visible  results.  In  the  past  year 
a number  of  streams,  that  had  foi’merly 
been  partially  contaminated,  have  been  so 
far  improved  as  to  make  them  entirely  sat- 
isfactory for  the  planting  of  fish,  as  shown 
by  tests  conducted  on  these  waters. 

Another  phase  of  the  work  in  the  labora- 
tory deals  with  an  intensive  study  of  the 
natural  food  organisms  present  in  our 
streams.  No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this 
article  to  give  a detailed  account  of  this 
work,  as  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  point 
where  definite  conclusions  may  be  published. 
However,  in  general,  it  may  be  stated  that 
progress  thus  far  made  points  conclusively 
toward  the  establishment  of  a direct  rela- 


tionship between  the  available  food  supply 
in  the  stream  and  the  sport  enjoyed  by  the 
fishermen. 

Some  of  the  research  activities  of  the 
Commission  have  been  very  briefly  touched 
upon  in  this  article.  It  is  our  intention  to 
keep  the  sportsmen  informed,  from  time  to 
time,  through  the  pages  of  the  ANGLER, 
of  additional  progress  made  in  this  work. 

Meanwhile  it  is  not  amiss  to  suggest  that 
in  the  future,  should  you  encounter  some 
unusual  happening  in  a day’s  fishing,  touch- 
ing in  some  way  on  the  problems  that  are 
being  studied,  you  might  call  the  event  to 
the  attention  of  the  research  department. 
By  so  doing  you  may  contribute  some  very 
valuable  information  that  would  assist  in 
the  solving  of  some  of  the  mysterious  prob- 
lems that  influence  in  such  marked  degree, 
the  success  of  your  fishing. 


REPORTS  FINE  CATCHES 
DURING  1936  SEASON 


Typical  of  many  of  the  reports  concern- 
ing good  catches  of  fish  during  1936  is  that 
received  recently  from  Charles  Kapusie, 
special  fish  warden  of  Scalp  Level,  Cam- 
bria County.  He  writes: 

“Just  a few  reports  on  our  fishing  in  this 
neighborhood.  The  fishermen  are  very  much 
pleased  with  the  luck  they  had  last  year, 
and  seem  to  be  agreed  that  the  past  season 
was  better  than  any  in  recent  years.  Trout 
streams  appeared  to  be  well  stocked  and  the 
bass  and  pike  fishing  was  very  good.  The 
boys  join  in  thanking  the  Fish  Commission 
for  being  on  the  job  and  making  it  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  streams  well  stocked.  This 
vote  of  thanks  comes  not  only  from  me  but 
from  fishermen  I contact  while  along  the 
streams.  Here  are  some  of  the  reports  on 
fish  caught. 

“On  Koons  Dam— three  wall-eyed  pike, 
16  to  21  inches,  two  largemouth  bass,  19 
and  24%  inches  in  length.  Trout  in  Koons 
Dam,  three  rainbows  caught  by  Harry 
Keirn,  19%,  18  and  15  inches  respectively. 


Suckers  in  Koons  Dam — Andrew  Alexander 
caught  14  measuring  from  12  to  22  inches 
in  length.  Oliver  Pauly  caught  11  suckers 
weighing  combined  24  V2  pounds.  Four 
smallmouth  bass  were  taken  in  Dunnings 
Creek,  Bedford  County,  which  measured  be- 
tween 14  and  17  inches.  Thomas  Washko 
took  15  trout  on  successive  days  in  the 
Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River. 
Two  carp  were  caught  by  Andrew  Alex- 
ander, one,  32  inches  long,  weighed  21 
pounds,  the  other,  29  inches,  weighed  12 
pounds.  Walter  Golden  caught  three  carp 
from  18  to  24  inches.  In  one  day’s  fishing, 
Frank  Oatman  caught  8 nice  bass,  from  10 
to  19%  inches  in  length.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  good  catches  I checked  during 
the  season.  My  own  luck  was  fine,  too. 
Caught  two  carp  on  the  Raystown,  one  of 
24  inches,  weighing  7 pounds,  the  other, 
29%  inches,  and  weighing  12  pounds.  My 
two  biggest  bass  measured  17  inches, 
weight  2%  pounds,  and  19  inches,  weight 
3%  pounds.  One  wall-eyed  pike  I landed 
measured  22  inches  in  length.  There  have 
been  some  nice  catches  of  suckers  made  on 
Dunnings  Creek,  the  best  I have  checked 


on  in  several  years.  Dunnings  also  pro- 
duced some  fine  season  catches  of  trout.” 


FIRST  SMELT  TAKEN  IN  LAKE  ERIE 
REPORTED  BY  VERMILION 


The  smelt  is  now  to  be  found  in  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie. 

Dr.  John  Van  Oosten,  of  Ann  Arbor,  in 
charge  of  Great  Lakes  investigations  for 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has 
received  reports  that  commercial  fishermen 
of  Vermilion,  Ohio,  have  been  taking  smelt 
in  their  gill  nets. 

Captain  George  B.  Parsons,  a commer- 
cial fisherman  at  Vermilion,  sent  in  the 
first  specimens  of  smelt  from  Lake  Erie, 
the  first  record  of  the  species  being  present 
in  that  lake.  Both  individuals  were  in  their 
second  year  of  life,  according  to  Dr.  Van 
Oosten. 

The  smelt  present  in  Lake  Erie  undoubt- 
edly migrated  from  southern  Lake  Huron 
and  Lake  St.  Clair  where  smelt  were  first 
reported  in  April  of  1932. 

— The  Fi.^hermnn. 
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LANDS  BIG  PIKE  ON 
51/2  OUNCE  ROD 


An  angler  from  Huntingdon  has  set  a 
record  for  fly  fishermen  to  shoot  at,  ac- 
cording to  Warden  Link  Lender,  of  Bell- 
wood.  Writes  Link: 

“On  October  7,  Fred  Martz  of  Hunting- 
don landed  a wall-eyed  pike  in  the  Rays- 
town  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River  near 
Huntingdon  that  weighed  5 pounds  11 
ounces.  It  was  25%  inches  in  length  and 
had  a girth  of  13%  inches.  Tackle  used  in 
the  taking  of  this  big  fellow  included  a 
5%  ounce  fly  rod  and  a No.  8 trout  fly. 

“Fred  said  he  Ashed  all  season  with  fly 
and  spinner  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
day  of  the  trout  season,  when  he  used 
worms.  He  claims  he  caught  more  fish  and 
had  more  fun  and  sport.  More  luck  to  him. 

“You  will  find  more  fishermen  using  flies 
for  bass  on  the  streams  during  our  present 
open  season  than  you  would  have  met  in 
ten  seasons  years  ago.” 


SPORTSMEN  COOPERATE  IN 
PLANNING  SHOW 


William  Burk,  popularly  known  among 
sportsmen  as  “Bill”  Burk,  will  install  at  his 
own  expense  an  inclusive  display  of  inland 
game  fish  in  the  Philadelphia  Sportsmen’s 
Show,  which  will  be  held  March  29  to  April 
3,  in  the  Commercial  Museum  building,  34th 
and  Spruce  Streets,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Burk, 
wealthy  manufacturer  and  devoted  disciple 
of  Izaak  Walton,  is  one  among  a number  of 
private  enthusiasts  for  wild  life  and  con- 
servation who  will  cooperate  in  the  Show. 
Mrs.  Wikoff  Smith,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa., 


Fishing  for  Bass  In  Sherman's  Creek,  Perry  County 

private  breeder  of  rare  game  fowl,  will 
display  a collection  of  birds  from  her  estate. 
The  Government’s  fish  and  game  and  con- 
servation agencies,  and  the  fish  and  game 
commissions  of  several  states  are  cooperat- 
ing. 

Herb  Welsh,  of  Hayes  Landing,  Me.,  na- 
tional fly  casting  champion,  will  be  at  the 
show.  Fly  casting  contests  will  be  held,  in 
which  fishing  clubs  and  individual  fisher- 
men will  vie  for  prizes  and  honors.  “Grove” 
Walter,  of  Chicago,  plug  casting  expert, 
and  “Doc”  Wellman,  of  Geneva,  0.,  who 
can  place  a fly  on  a silver  dollar  at  twenty- 
five  yards,  are  also  expected.  Governor 
Earle  is  coming,  through  his  interest  in  out- 
door sport. 

A huge  tank  in  the  center  of  the  hall  pro- 
vides for  water  sports  and  fishing  contests. 
Indians  and  North  Woods  guides  will  be 
there  and  will  provide  a program  of  sport 
and  entertainment,  including  log  rolling, 
canoe  tilting,  wood  chopping,  woodcraft, 
etc.  Eber  Peck,  a young  Nova  Scotia  guide, 
claims  he  is  the  log  rolling  champion  of 
North  America.  Friends  of  Miss  Cilvia 
Winters,  of  Astoria,  Ore.,  claim  she  is  the 
log  rolling  champion  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Both  have  accepted  invitations  to  the  Show 
and  will  “roll  it  out”  on  a log  to  decide 
which  is  the  champion  of  the  world. 


PRESQUE  ISLE  GROUP 
RE-ELECT  KOEHLER 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Presque 
Isle  Sportsmen’s  League  in  Erie,  Dr.  John 
J.  Koehler,  Erie  dentist,  was  re-elected 
president.  The  January  meeting  of  this 
splendidly  organized  and  large  sportsmen’s 


league  was  well-attended,  800  sportsmen 
being  present.  Other  officers  elected  were 
Karl  W.  Van  Tassel,  vice-president;  Paul 
Howard,  secretary,  and  J.  C.  Hadley,  treas- 
urer. Directors  of  the  group  include  H.  L. 
Steadman,  Charles  Kraus,  Dr.  William  Al- 
len, Carl  Anderson,  James  Keesey,  R.  H. 
Jackson,  E.  Earl  Davison,  F.  K.  Geisler, 
F.  E.  Buchanan,  Walter  Weber,  Lewis  Sis- 
son, and  Fred  Kreider. 

Dr.  Koehler,  affectionately  known  to 
members  of  the  league  as  the  “little  gen- 
eral,” was  unanimously  re-elected. 

In  speaking  at  the  meeting.  Fish  Com- 
missioner Charles  A.  French  of  Ellwood 
City  reviewed  the  fish  stocking  program 
carried  out  by  the  Board  in  Erie  County 
last  year.  He  spoke  on  the  benefits  to  be 
gained  through  improvement  of  trout 
streams,  and  also  outlined  proposed  changes 
in  the  Fish  Code  which  are  to  come  up  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  the  Legislature. 


CATCHES  EGG-BCUND  BASS 


The  following  interesting  communication 
has  been  received  from  Shirley  C.  Hulse  of 
Bedford : 

“Last  September  9th,  near  the  upper  end 
of  the  west  arm  of  the  Koon  Reservoir  be- 
tween Bedford  and  Cumberland,  Md.,  I 
caught  two  big  mouth  bass,  on  a plug, 
which  were  apparently  hanging  out  to- 
gether by  a small  rock  pile.  The  rock  pile 
was  disclosed  later  on  as  the  level  of  the 
reservoir  powered.  The  two  fish  were  al- 
most identical  in  size  and  weight,  17  inches 
long,  3 pounds  each,  and  seemed  to  me 
rather  heavy  for  their  length.  I had  only 
these  two  strikes,  all  afternoon,  both  fish 
struck  viciously  and  the  second  took  the 
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plug  on  the  first  cast  made  after  I had 
landed  the  first  fish.  One  of  the  fish  had  two 
very  large  sacs  of  roe.  The  eggs  seemed 
! smaller  than  normal  and  the  roe  was  al- 
' most  white,  almost  entirely  lacking  the 
yellowish  color  characteristic.  The  whole 
behavior  of  the  fish  was  suggestive  of  that 
, one  encounters  at  spawning  time.  Does  this 
strike  you  as  anything  out  of  the  ordinary 
considering  the  fact  that  the  fish  were  bass 
and  the  time  September?” 

Note:  It  is  probable  that  the  female  bass 
caught  by  Mr.  Hulse  had  become  egg- 
j bound  during  the  regular  spawning  season, 
I which  usually  comes  in  Pennsylvania 
waters  during  late  May  or  June,  although 
j it  may  extend  even  beyond  that  time  in 
I rare  cases.  The  whiteness  of  the  roe  would 
also  tend  to  confirm  this.  Various  causes 
may  be  ascribed  to  this  condition  in  the 
: instance  of  the  bass.  A sudden  drop  in 
I water  temperature  at  spawning  time  or  the 
failure  of  the  female  fish  to  find  a mate  at 
I this  time  are  two  possibilities.  In  the  in- 
j stance  of  egg-bound  bass,  apparently  with 
! this  species  this  condition  frequently  does 
not  result  in  the  death  of  the  fish,  particu- 
larly if  it  be  a strong  and  healthy  indi- 
I vidual.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  from  fish 
! we  have  caught,  that  the  unextruded  eggs 
I are  eventually  absorbed  into  the  system  of 
I the  female  bass. 


SEARS-ROEBUCK  CO. 
FISHING  CONTEST 


By  A.  P.  Werner, 

Sporting  Goods  Manager 

In  1935,  Sears,  Roebuck  & Co.  in  Harris- 
I burg  decided  to  have  a fishing  contest  which 
would  include  types  of  fish  most  commonly 
caught  in  our  streams  in  Pennsylvania, 
these  being  the  trout  and  bass.  We  had  quite 
I a large  number  of  entries  in  this  contest 
‘ but  the  honor  of  catching  the  largest  brown 
; trout  went  to  Wayne  Long  of  New  Cumber- 
I land.  He  captured  his  prize  fish  in  the  Yel- 
; low  Breeches  Creek  near  the  mouth  of  the 
: Susquehanna  River.  It  was  26  inches  long 
and  weighed  6%  pounds. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  largest  bass  of 
j the  1936  season  was  taken  not  more  than 
j half  a mile  from  the  Yellow  Breeches  in  the 
i Susquehanna.  The  bass  was  caught  by 
' Harry  Mathias,  also  of  New  Cumberland. 

He  made  this  capture  by  using  a chub,  and 
1 the  bass  was  23  inches  long,  weighing  5% 
pounds. 

Not  knowing  of  the  fine  salmon  or  wall- 
eyed pike  fishing  we  have  in  the  Juniata 
and  Susquehanna  Rivers,  we  did  not  enter 
I them  in  the  contest,  but  had  a salmon 
I brought  into  the  store,  caught  by  a friend 
of  mine,  Ray  Watkins,  of  Harrisburg,  which 
was  27%  inches  long  and  weighed  5% 
pounds.  This,  I believe,  was  one  of  the  long- 
est taken  in  the  state  but  not  the  heaviest. 

During  this  contest  we  had  many  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  bass  ranging  from  2% 

[ pounds  to  the  champion. 

I The  trout  that  were  brought  in  all  seemed 
[ to  be  from  1%  to  2 pounds  in  weight,  with 
the  exception  of  E.  J.  Sheesley’s  brown 
^ trout,  weighing  3%  pounds  and  measuring 
21%  inches  in  length.  It  was  caught  on  a 
fly,  in  the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 

ERRATA 


The  December  issue  of  the  PENNSYL- 
VANIA ANGLER  printed  an  article  by 
P.  G.  Platt  entitled  “This  Pollution  Prob- 
lem.” Among  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board  was  listed  “Sealing 
Abandoned  Mines.  The  acid  waters  rising 
from  abandoned  mines  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  and 
glaringly  useless  sources  of  pollution  in 
that  section.  The  Board,  cooperating  with 
the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
Fish  Commission,  Bureau  of  Mines  and  De- 
partment of  Justice,  took  advantage  of 
available  Federal  funds  to  successfully  con- 
clude a major  undertaking  in  this  respect.” 
The  actual  work  of  the  sealing  of  mines 
was  accomplished  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  financed  by  funds  secured  from  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 


Elmer  Harbach,  of  Temple,  R.  D.  I,  with  18  inch 
and  14  inch  bass  taken  in  Perkiomen  Creek 


the  P.W.A.  The  motivating  influence  in  the 
securing  of  these  funds  was  furnished  by 
the  Fish  Commission  and  the  sportsmen 
of  the  state. 


ACTION  SUGGESTED 


The  fishing  industry  of  Canada  recently 
combined  their  forces  and  ideas  and  again 
carried  out  their  annual  “Fish  Week”  to 
bring  the  fishing  industry  more  forcibly  to 
the  attention  of  the  general  public  and  to 
increase  fish  consumption.  This  year  the 
popular  fish  week  was  held  from  September 
28  to  October  3 and  during  that  time  the 
people  of  Canada  were  continually  con- 
fronted with  the  story  of  choice  fish  and 
seafoods.  The  hotels  and  restaurants  fea- 
tured special  fish  dinners,  while  retail  stores 
supplying  provisions  for  the  home  offered 
daily  specials  on  various  kinds  of  fish  and 
seafoods  produced  in  the  Dominion.  Radio, 
motion  pictures,  magazine,  newspaper,  bill- 
board, and  every  other  available  type  of 
advertising  medium  were  used  to  impress 
upon  the  Canadian  citizens  the  high  place 
that  fish  should  hold  in  their  diet. 
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Ain’t  never  seen  a winter  when  there  was 
better  sucker  fiishin’  than  we  been  hevin’ 
this  year.  Water  open,  weather  like  spring 
an’  the  suckers  a-bitin’  ter  beat  the  band. 
Down  where  the  trout  run  goes  inter 
the  crick,  I reckon  they’ve  ketched  nigh 
onter  a thousan’  suckers  up  to  now.  An’ 
some  whoppin’  big  uns,  too.  Not  much  frost 
in  the  gi’ound  back  o’  the  barn,  so  I ain’t 
hed  much  trouble  a-gettin’  plenty  o’  worms 
fer  bait. 

Them  suckers  sure  has  got  tergether  in 
one  o’  the  biggest  schools  I ever  heard  about 
in  this  section.  An’  the  way  they  take  the 
hook  this  year  is  a caution.  Seems  like,  ef 
the  day’s  right  at  all,  a feller  don’t  more’n 
git  his  line  in  the  water  afore  one’s  aworkin’ 
at  it.  Right  about  the  middle  o’  last  month, 
I figgered  thet  some  winter  caught  suckers’d 
go  first  rate  on  the  table  fer  a change.  So  I 
takes  my  two  cane  poles  an’  heads  fer  the 
crick.  Jed  Tucker’s  boy  was  afishin’  when  I 
got  there  an’  he  hedn’t  caught  but  one 
sucker,  mebbe  14  inches  long. 

Funny  thing  about  sucker  fishin’.  I threw 
in  right  below  him  an’  my  bait  must  hev 
landed  right  plumb  in  the  middle  of  the 
school.  Inside  o’  half  an  hour,  I hed  a 
string  o’  five  o’  the  biggest  suckers  a feller 
could  shake  a stick  at.  Two  o’  them  was  19 
inches  long.  Thet’s  plenty  fer  the  house,  so 
I quit.  Jed’s  boy  hedn’t  caught  any  in  thet 
time.  Reckon  there’s  some  luck  in  this  here 
fishin’,  at  thet. 


Canada’s  annual  Fish  Weeks  have 
brought  untold  benefits  to  the  industry  in 
that  country.  They  have  increased  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  fish,  and  more  im- 
portant than  that,  have  made  the  people 
conscious  of  the  important  place  that  the 
fisheries  hold  in  the  life  of  the  country  it- 
self. This  last  fact  recently  led  to  a pro- 
gram of  financial  aid  sponsored  by  the  fed- 
eral and  provincial  governments  to  help 
worthy  fishermen  who  had  lost  boats  and 
gear  through  sudden  storms.  In  other 
words,  the  Canadian  fisheries  are  recog- 
nized as  an  industry  of  national  importance, 
and  are  treated  as  such. 

In  addition  to  the  major  benefits  brought 
about  by  their  annual  fish  week  the  Cana- 
(Con+inuod  on  page  16) 
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HUNTSDALE  HATCHERY 

(Continued  from  page  3) 


the  water  is  liberating  is  still  not  known, 
and  scientists,  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners,  are  still  w’orking  to 
find  this  unknown  factor. 

In  most  instances,  the  hatchery  waters 
are  aerated  to  increase  the  dissolved  oxygen 
and  decrease  the  carbon  dioxide.  Insofar  as 
the  waters  from  the  Huntsdale  spring  are 
concerned,  this  is  not  the  case,  as  the  car- 
bon dioxide  runs  almost  uniform,  and  well 
below  the  tolerance  limit  for  fish.  The  oxy- 
gen varies  from  78.1%  to  69.9%  saturation. 

Hydrogen  Sulphide  Gas  is  found  in  some 
spring  water,  and  the  lethal  dose  for  brook 
trout  is  said  to  be  .86  P.P.M.  Naturally, 
the  investigator  searched  for  traces  of  this 
gas.  None  has  been  found  to  date,  and  the 
presence  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  Gas  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a low  oxygen  con- 
tent, w'hile  these  springs  showed  no  de- 
ficiency of  oxygen. 

While  this  research  work  was  being  con- 
ducted, thought  was  also  being  given  to  the 
suitability  of  a portion  of  the  water  for  egg 
hatching  purposes.  A fish  hatchery  that 
cannot  develop  and  hatch  its  own  eggs  is 
somewhat  handicapped. 

The  springs  having  a temperature  above 
52°  F.  were  eliminated,  because  water,  with 
a temperature  higher  than  52°  F.,  hatches 
the  eggs  prematurely,  resulting  in  weak  and 
undesirable  fish.  Spring  No.  5,  because  of 
its  favorable  temperature  and  location,  was 
chosen  for  the  water  supply  for  egg  hatch- 
ing purposes,  and  a temporary  building  was 
constructed  for  this  purpose.  The  trout  eggs 
were  obtained  in  November,  1932,  and 
hatched  out  in  the  latter  part  of  December, 
1932.  The  results  w'ere  most  gratifying  and 
the  returns  have  been  very  favorable  each 
year  since.  The  temporary  building  is  still 
in  use  but  when  the  permanent  hatching 
house  is  constructed,  it  will  be  supplied 
with  water  from  this  source. 

From  these  experiments,  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  characteristics  of  the  water  was 
had  to  warrant  the  start  of  the  permanent 
construction  work.  The  building  of  the  first 
series  of  ponds,  along  permanent  lines, 
started  on  February  18,  1933.  To  date,  per- 
manent aerating  devices  have  been  installed 
in  all  the  springs,  and  nineteen  permanent 
trout  pools  have  been  built.  In  the  fall  of 
1934,  two  experimental  bass  ponds  were 
constructed,  and  the  results  obtained  in 
1935  proved  so  successful  that  it  is  hoped 
that  a number  of  additional  ones,  fed  from 
Irishtown  Gap  Run,  will  be  created  in  1937. 

The  first  work,  along  permanent  lines, 
was  to  confine  the  water  in  the  various 
groups  of  springs.  The  water  from  Springs 
Nos.  1 and  2 was  conducted  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  feed  the  same  series  of  ponds. 
Springs  Nos.  3 and  4 were  used  to  supply  a 
separate  section  of  the  hatchery.  Spring  No. 
6 was  led  into  Irishtown  Gap  Run,  and  used 
for  an  independent  series  of  pools.  Spring 
No.  5 was  conducted  through  the  hatchery 
building.  After  passing  through  the  various 
series  of  ponds,  the  entire  flow  is  united, 
and  will  eventually  be  used  in  a series  of 
large  pools  on  the  lower  section  of  the  site. 

Another  problem  that  caused  considerable 
anxiety  was  the  increased  head  that  had  to 
be  placed  on  the  Spring,  in  order  to  give 


the  necessary  aeration.  It  was  found  that 
an  average  of  two  feet  could  be  placed  on 
each  group.  For  every  foot  that  the  head 
was  increased,  above  the  two  feet,  water 
flow'  diminished  approximately  25%.  Plac- 
ing a pressure  on  the  mouth  of  limestone 
springs  is  always  accompanied  with  risk,  as 
the  water  course  is  apt  to  seek  a new  chan- 
nel, thus  drying  up  the  original  spring  site. 
This  was  also  feared  and  the  elevation  was 
left  at  the  two  feet  level.  This  elevation  w'as 
not  very  gi’eat  for  aeration  purposes,  and 
in  order  to  overcome  this  defect,  the  aera- 
tors were  built  similar  to  a series  of  steps, 
the  length  being  in  proportion  to  the  spring 
flowage.  The  aerator  at  Spring  No.  4 is  ap- 
proximately 100  feet  long,  and  the  water 
passes  in  a thin  veil  over  a series  of  three 
steps. 

One  admirable  feature  of  the  plant  is 
that  the  upper  section  of  the  hatchery  pool 
is  fed  by  three  independent  sources  of  water 
supply.  The  upper  sections  of  hatcheries 
are  always  used  for  the  baby  fish.  Baby 
fish  are  more  susceptible  to  disease  than  the 
older  ones,  and  preventive  measures,  for 
the  control  of  disease,  are  always  prac- 
ticed. The  three  separate  sources  of  supply 


been  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  those  re- 
sponsible have  learned  the  holding  capacity 
of  the  waters  for  fish,  and  also  became 
familiar  with  other  conditions  on  the  prop- 
erty hearing  upon  the  fish  production.  Plans 
have  been  approved,  when  the  money  be- 
comes available,  not  only  to  make  this  one 
of  the  major  fish  producing  plants,  but  also 
to  make  it  one  of  the  show  and  recreation 
centers  of  Southern-Central  Pennsylvania. 

Almost  all  worthwhile  fish  farms  have 
certain  outstanding  features.  The  Hunts- 
dale Fish  Farm  has  two  that  stand  out,  with 
distinction,  namely  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
trout  and  the  high  coloration  of  the  fish. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  trout  is  governed 
by  amount  and  kind  of  food  fed  to  them, 
strain  of  fish,  water  temperature,  chemical 
analysis  of  the  water,  and  other  factors. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Board  plants  many  of  the 
trout  after  they  have  attained  a size  of  7 
inches  or  over,  the  hatchery  that  can  pro- 
duce the  desired  sized  fish  in  the  shortest 
length  of  time  can  operate  more  economical- 
ly, and  have  a higher  annual  production — 
other  things  being  equal — than  the  plants 
where  the  fish  make  a slow  growth.  Trout 
are  grown  faster  at  this  site  than  at  any 


Propagating  Pond  Constructed  by  the  Montgomery  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen. 

Located  near  Abrams 


segregate  the  Huntsdale  plant  in  three  in- 
dependent units.  If  disease  occurs  in  one 
section,  there  is  little  danger  of  it  entering 
the  other  areas  provided  proper  caution  is 
taken. 

The  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  is  one 
of  the  few  State  agencies  that  is  self-sup- 
porting. The  revenue  for  its  operation  is 
derived  from  the  sale  of  fishing  licenses. 
From  this  fund,  such  costs  as  the  operation 
of  the  hatcheries,  distribution  of  fish,  war- 
den service  and  administration,  must  first 
be  deducted.  The  balance,  if  any,  may  be 
used  for  construction  work  at  the  hatch- 
eries. An  unexpected  increase  in  the  cost  of 
fish  food  in  1935  and  1936,  and  heavy  prop- 
erty damage  at  several  of  the  hatcheries 
due  to  the  flood  in  March,  1936,  took  heavy 
toll  on  the  money  collected,  with  the  result 
that  the  construction  work  has  not  pro- 
gressed as  was  anticipated. 

Each  year  since  the  plant  has  been  in 
operation,  the  result,  insofar  as  the  fish 
crop  is  concerned,  has  improved.  This  has 


other  one  of  the  state  hatcheries,  in  fact 
faster,  than  at  any  other  hatchery  that  has 
ever  come  under  the  investigation  of  the 
Fish  Commission.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
the  fish  crop  attain  a size  of  seven  inches, 
or  over,  in  twelve  months,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  have  many  specimens  achieving 
growth  of  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  this 
length  of  time.  This  rapid  turnover  permits 
all  of  the  ponds  to  be  used,  each  year,  for 
the  growing  of  fish  of  the  same  season’s 
hatch.  While  plants  having  a much  slower 
fish  growth  must  use  a number  of  pools  for 
holding  the  fish  of  the  previous  year. 

Why  the  fish  grow  so  fast  at  this  plant  is 
not  definitely  known.  The  fish  held  at  the 
different  hatcheries  are  all  of  the  same 
blood  strain.  The  same  kind  of  food  is  used 
at  all  hatcheries.  A water  having  high  al- 
kalinity is  thought  to  increase  the  rate  of 
growth,  but  this  does  not  explain  the  de- 
velopment in  full,  so  far  as  this  hatchery  is 
concerned,  because  the  alkalinity  at  Hunts- 
dale is  about  55  P.P.M.,  while  that  at  Belle- 
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fonte  is  218  P.P.M.  Yet  the  growth  rate  is 
much  slower  at  Bellefonte. 

Temperature  is  a factor  that  has  a great 
influence  on  the  rate  of  growth  of  fish;  52° 
to  60°  F.  is  looked  upon  as  a favorable 
temperature  for  trout  growth.  The  waters 
at  Huntsdale,  Bellefonte  and  Reynoldsdale, 
all  come  within  this  range,  yet  the  Hunts- 
dale fish  grow  faster  than  those  at  either 
of  the  other  places. 

In  addition  to  the  fish  being  remarkable 
for  their  rapid  growth,  their  high  colora- 
tion is  also  outstanding.  Why  these  fish 
have  a much  higher  coloration  than  the 
trout  grown  at  the  other  hatcheries  like- 
wise is  still  unsolved.  The  known  factors 
tending  to  influence  the  color  of  trout,  are 
the  strain  of  fish,  food  and  chemical  con- 
tent of  the  water.  These  factors  do  not  dif- 
fer sufficiently  at  Huntsdale  from  other 
hatcheries,  having  less  colorful  fish,  to 
make  any  material  difference. 

The  pond  bottoms  are  of  a white  sand 
and  gravel  nature.  It  was  first  thought  that 
the  light  pond  bottoms,  combined  with  the 
very  clear  water,  permitted  the  penetration 
of  certain  light  rays  that  might  influence 
the-  color. 

In  order  to  check  this,  fish  were  placed  in 
well  shaded  pools,  and  they  assumed  a 
deeper  richer  color  than  those  exposed  to 
the  light,  although  the  ground  color  of  the 


Newly  Constructed  Ponds  at  Huntsdale 


fish  became  darker  and  this  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. While  it  is  not  known,  at  this  time, 
why  this  characteristic  stands  out  on  the 


fish,  investigators  know  that  some  factor, 
heretofore  overlooked,  has  a direct  influence 
in  addition  to  the  one  mentioned  before. 


WOMEN  SCORE  UNUSUAL 
CATCH 


While  catches  of  eastern  chain  pickerel 
and  muskellunge  are  frequently  made  in 
Pennsylvania  waters,  the  taking  of  a 
Northern  pike  is  rather  unusual.  And  it  re- 
mained for  two  feminine  disciples  of  Izaak 
Walton,  Mrs.  George  Auman  and  Mrs.  D. 
W.  Alderton  of  Kittanning  to  accomplish 
just  this  feat,  according  to  Warden  Dean 
j Davis  of  Punxsutawney. 
i Mrs.  Auman  and  Mrs.  Alderton  were  fish- 
I ing  in  the  Allegheny  River  at  Kittanning, 
I Armstrong  County,  when  the  big  fish  shown 
in  the  cut,  a pike  measuring  29  inches  in 
length  and  weighing  6 pounds  10  ounces, 
struck. 

After  an  hour’s  battle  which  left  both 
women  nearly  exhausted  and  trembling  with 
fright,  the  pike  was  landed.  Before  it  final- 
ly was  taken,  Mrs.  Auman  received  sev- 
eral cuts  in  her  hand  from  the  sharp  teeth 
of  the  pike,  and  Mrs.  Alderton  tore  sev- 
eral holes  in  her  clothing  when  she  pounced 
on  the  pike.  Finally  it  was  carried  in  tri- 
umph to  the  Auman  home  where  a large 
number  of  friends  of  the  successful  angler- 
ettes  viewed  the  catch,  Davis  writes. 

The  pike,  he  says,  was  a female  heavy 
with  spawn  at  the  time  it  was  taken. 


LANCASTER  SPORTSMEN 
FEEDING  WILD  LIFE 


Word  comes  from  Lancaster  County  that 
a WPA  wild  life  conservation  project,  spon- 
^ sored  by  the  County  Commissioners  at  the 
request  of  the  Lancaster  County  Federated 
; Sportsmen,  has  involved  erection  of  more 


Pike  caught  by  Mrs.  Mary  Auman  in  Allegheny 
River  last  summer. 

than  2,000  winter  feeding  shelters,  creation 
of  refuges  and  cover  for  game  and  the  plant- 
ing of  wild  life  food.  It  is  said  that  Lan- 
caster County  is  the  first  county  in  the  state 


to  launch  such  a movement  and  many  other 
counties  are  now  following  the  same  plan. 
Through  cooperation  of  landowners  on 
whose  properties  this  work  is  carried  on, 
more  birds  have  been  saved  in  the  county 
this  winter  than  ever  before,  officials  in 
charge  of  the  work  said. 


Error  in  Fisherman's  License 
Revoked  by  Board 

In  the  January  issue  of  PENNSYL- 
VANIA ANGLER,  a list  of  licenses  re- 
voked for  violation  of  the  Fish  Laws  w’as 
printed.  In  this  list  appeared  the  name  of 
Charles  Feaster,  Millmont,  Pa.  This  name 
was  in  error — it  should  have  been  Clarence 
Feaster,  Millmont,  Pa. 


Caught  64  Carp  in  Allegheny 

Henry  Zdanow'ski,  of  Vandergrift,  re- 
cently sent  us  a photo  of  a big  carp,  36 
inches  in  length,  23^2  inches  in  girth  and 
weighing  21  pounds,  w^hich  he  caught  last 
summer  in  the  Allegheny  River.  This  photo 
wdll  appear  as  a cut  in  a near  future  issue. 

“Last  year  I caught  64  carp  in  the  Alle- 
gheny River,”  he  w'rites. 


Sucker  Catch 

From  different  sections  of  the  state  come 
reports  of  good  sucker  fishing  during  De- 
cember. Warden  Anthony  Lech  of  Cressona 
reports  excellent  fishing  in  Schuylkill 
County  wmters  for  this  excellent  winter  food 
fish. 

According  to  Lech,  John  Pleva  of  Shen- 
andoah caught  18  fine  suckers  during  a 
day’s  fishing  at  Lakewood  Pond. 
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WE  CAN'T  AFFORD  POLLUTION 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

agencies  and  present  laws  are  entirely  ade- 
quate, because  present  conditions  are  the 
result  of  existing  authority — or  lack  of  it. 
The  disgracefully  polluted  condition  of  our 
streams  throughout  the  land  stands  as  mute 
evidence  to  the  utter  breakdown  and  failure 
of  the  present  alleged  system  for  their  pro- 
tection. 

Streams  flow  by  gravity  from  county  to 
county  and  from  state  to  state  with  utter 
disregard  for  man-made  political  bounda- 
ries. It  is  not  possible  to  confine  them  and 
the  pollution  load  they  carry  within  such 
boundaries  if  gravity  decrees  that  they  go 
elsewhere,  and  it  logically  follows  that  they 
cannot  be  successfully  controlled  except  on 
a watershed  basis  which  frequently  involves 
several  different  states.  Barring  a few  short 
coastal  rivers,  the  great  majority  of  pollu- 
tion eventually  assumes  an  interstate  char- 
acter, and  even  the  intrastate  rivers  on  the 
coast  take  on  a Federal  aspect  when  they 
enter  the  sea. 

Realizing  these  basic  facts  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  some  uniform  and  coor- 
dinated program,  forty-odd  conservationists 
who  were  vitally  interested  in  pure  streams 
met  in  conference  with  the  late  Secretary 
of  War  and  Senator  Lonergan  of  Connecti- 
cut to  formulate  a program  for  the  nation- 
wide purification  of  streams.  This  confer- 
ence, held  in  December,  1934,  and  known  as 
the  ‘Dern-Lonergan  Conference,’  outlined  a 
program  for  Federal  control  of  pollution  on 
a watershed  basis,  which  after  much  fur- 
ther study  and  research  formed  the  basis 
for  the  two  bills,  S3958  and  S3959,  intro- 
duced in  the  last  session  by  Senator  Loner- 
gan, and  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  shortly  before  the 
close  of  the  session.  Senator  Lonergan  plans 
to  reintroduce  essentially  the  same  bill  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  session  when 
there  will  be  ample  time  for  it  to  be  acted 
upon — favorably,  I hope. 

There  has  been  so  much  publicity  on  the 
Lonergan  Bill  and  the  various  subterfuge 
bills  that  followed  it  in  the  national  Con- 
gress that  I shall  only  comment  briefly  on 
the  essential  points  of  difference  to  clear  up 
some  of  the  confusion  that  exists.  Prac- 
tically all  of  them  provide  for  cooperation 
with  state  agencies,  for  interstate  com- 
pacts, for  studies  and  surveys  and  dissem- 
ination of  information,  for  Federal  loans 
and  grants  for  treatment  works,  and  other 
similar  provisions,  but  Senator  Lonergan’s 
Bill  is  the  only  one  that  clearly  recognizes 
the  futility  of  existing  systems  and  provides 
the  mandatory  powers  so  essential  to  force 
into  action  the  recalcitrant  minority  that 
has  successfully  held  up  pollution  abate- 
ment programs  these  many  years.  It  is  also 
the  only  bill  that  provides  protection 
against  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  new 
or  potential  sources. 

The  Barkley  Bill,  S4627,  and  its  com- 
panion bill  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Vinson,  are 
typical  brain  children  of  the  bureaucracy 
so  rampant  in  Washington  and  in  many 
state  capitals,  that  puts  bureau  welfare  and 
glorification  ahead  of  public  welfare  and 
accomplishment.  When  their  verbiage  is  all 
boiled  down,  they  amount  in  substance  to 
memorials  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 


G.  F.  Starner,  ardent  Harrisburg  angler,  caught 

these  bass,  largest  I7I/2  inches,  and  pike  perch, 
191/2  inches,  on  plug  in  Susquehanna 
at  Marysville 

ice  and  the  health  departments  of  the  in- 
dividual states  — the  very  agencies  that 
have  made  such  a miserable  failure  of  pol- 
lution control  in  the  past!  Specifically,  they 
provide  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000 
annually  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, $300,000  of  this  amount  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Division  of  Stream  Pollu- 
tion Control  in  the  Bureau,  and  the  balance 
of  $700,000  to  be  paid  to  state  health  de- 
partments for  “investigations,  surveys,  and 
studies” — and  for  nothing  else! 

Senator  Lonergan’s  Bill  had  the  solid 
support  of  conservation  organizations 
throughout  the  country,  including  such  na- 
tional organizations  as  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  Audubon  Society,  American  Fish- 
eries Society,  and  North  American  Wildlife 
Conference.  It  was  opposed  by  practically 
all  the  polluting  industries,  individually  and 
through  their  associations,  and  either  openly 
or  secretly  by  most  state  health  depart- 
ments and  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  not  a single 
municipality  opposed  the  bill.  The  Barkley 
and  Vinson  bills  were  opposed  by  the  con- 
servation organizations  that  have  long 
fought  for  pure  streams,  but  were  supported 
by  the  very  polluters  who  vigorously  op- 
posed the  Lonergan  Bill,  and  were  also 
supported  by  most  state  health  depart- 
ments and  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

Why  did  the  polluters  support  the  Bark- 
ley and  Vinson  bills?  Because  they  realized 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  mandate  in 
either  bill  that  would  interfere  with  their 
doing  exactly  as  they  pleased  about  their 
pollution  as  they  had  always  done  in  the 
past,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  passage  of 
such  an  innocuous  bill  would  lull  the  un- 
informed public  into  a peaceful  sleep  of 
false  security,  thereby  delaying  another 
five  or  ten  years  the  positive  control  of  pol- 
lution that  eventually  must  come.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  health  departments  will  be 
clear  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
workings  of  the  bureaucratic  mind,  and  the 


particular  fondness  of  health  bureaus  for 
“studying  and  investigating”  the  pollution 
problem  for  its  own  sake. 

If  there  is  any  subject  under  the  sun 
that  has  been  investigated  to  death  without 
taking  action  on  the  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations, it  is  water  pollution.  Let  us 
have  no  more  stalling  under  the  guise  of 
further  investigation  and  research  until  we 
have  made  some  use  of  the  tremendous  in- 
vestment already  made  in  this  field.  The 
issue  is  clear.  When  the  bills  are  reintro- 
duced in  the  next  session  of  Congress,  see 
that  you  support  the  one  that  provides  for 
action  by  conferring  mandatory  powers  on 
the  directing  agency — and  be  sure  that  you 
are  not  misled  by  soft  words  and  assur- 
ances from  the  Investigating  Fraternity  of 
Sanitary  Engineers  and  Health  Oificials. 

A Troller's  Thought 

When  my  time  has  come  to  shuffle  off  this 
mortal  coil. 

And  leave  behind  my  fishing  days  and 
divers  cares  and  toil; 

When  I cross  the  river  Jordan,  if  it’s  rough 
or  smooth  as  glass. 

I’ll  be  sitting  in  the  stern  sheets  a-trolling 
for  a bass. 

Wm.  E.  Ashton. 


That  Sucker  Urge 

The  following  incident  submitted  by  Bur- 
gess E.  H.  Davis  of  Mount  Morris  would 
indicate  that  “Pickle”  Burris,  veteran 
sucker  fisherman,  is  to  have  competition 
from  his  son  this  winter.  We  quote  Mr. 
Davis’  letter : 

“There  were  several  sitting  around  in  the 
hardware  store  yesterday  afternoon  when 
“Pickle”  Burris  came  in  carrying  a 20-inch 
sucker.  Pick  looked  all  around  for  his  boy 
and  not  seeing  him  started  out  when  a 
voice  from  the  rear  of  the  store  exclaimed, 
“Oh,  Ralph,  get  me  a nickel’s  worth  of 
sucker  hooks.” 


LEBOEUF  YIELDS  FINE  HUSKIES 

From  Warden  W.  E.  Briggs  of  Erie  comes 
a report  of  fine  muskellunge  catches  in  Lake 
LeBoeuf,  Erie  County,  during  the  1936  sea- 
son. On  July  10,  Gill  Zewe  of  Pittsburgh 
caught  a 32-inch  muskie  weighing  11  pounds; 
on  July  16,  R.  J.  Stranahan,  Union  City, 
scored  with  a 16-pounder  measuring  39 
inches;  E.  J.  Hines,  of  Iron  City,  landed  a 
20-pound  muskie  measuring  42  inches  on 
July  22;  a 15  pounder,  tipping  the  40  inch 
mark  was  caught  on  July  25  by  Gill  Zewe, 
Pittsburgh;  J.  B.  Hartman,  caught  a 32- 
inch  muskie  weighing  11  pounds  on  August 
1;  a 15-pounder  measuring  39  inches  was 
caught  on  August  24  by  Deri  Hess  of  Sun- 
bury,  another,  36  inches  long  and  weighing 
11  pounds  was  taken  on  August  30  by  M. 
G.  Allen,  address  not  given;  Vic  Waldren  of 
Waterford  took  a 17-pound  muskie  measur- 
ing 41  inches  on  August  31;  C.  W.  England 
and  J.  L.  England,  addresses  not  given, 
caught  muskies  weighing  11  and  13  pounds 
respectively  on  September  1 and  3;  E.  C. 
Davis,  no  address  given,  caught  a 37-incher 
weighing  14  pounds  on  September  10;  W. 
E.  Briggs  landed  a 16-pounder  measuring 
39  inches  on  September  14,  and  R.  C.  Ex- 
ley,  address  not  given,  caught  an  18-pound- 
er, length  43  inches,  on  September  27. 
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YORK  AND  ADAMS  FISHING  CONTEST 


Keen  competition  developed  during  the 
past  fishing  season  in  the  fishing  contest 
conducted  by  the  York  and  Adams  County 
; Game  and  Fish  Association,  according  to 
word  received  by  J.  Richard  Stover,  chair- 
man of  the  association’s  Fish  Committee. 

' Prizes  for  the  contest  were  awarded  by  Mr. 
Stover  at  a meeting  held  on  the  evening  of 
January  20  at  the  American  Legion  Hall  in 
Hanover.  They  were  contributed  by  the 
Hanover  Hardware  Company,  Samuel  Shirk 
and  Son,  and  a number  of  fishing  tackle 
manufacturers.  Prior  to  the  awards,  they 
had  been  on  display  in  the  windows  of  the 
; Fischer  Insurance  Agency  at  Hanover. 

‘ The  anglers  receiving  the  prizes  were 
called  upon  to  relate  briefly  how  they 
caught  their  prize-winning  fish. 

Dr.  George  E.  Kauffman  won  two  prizes 
in  the  trout  class,  having  entered  the  larg- 
est brook  trout  and  the  largest  rainbow 
trout  in  the  contest.  The  Hanover  dentist’s 
prize-winning  brook  trout  was  thirteen 
I inches  long,  weighed  twelve  ounces,  and  was 
caught  in  Spring  creek.  May  29,  with  a fly. 

! Daniel  Altland  was  runner-up  for  brook 
trout  with  a catch  measuring  twelve  and 
three-eighths  inches  and  weighing  eleven 
ounces.  Dr.  Kauffman’s  rainbow  weighed 
two  pounds,  was  eighteen  inches  long  and 
was  caught  in  Spring  Creek,  April  21,  on  a 


nymph  fly.  Jesse  Bair  won  the  prize  for 
brown  trout  with  a catch  weighing  two 
pounds,  six  ounces,  and  measuring  seven- 
teen inches  in  length.  This  fish  was  caught 
in  Spring  creek,  June  11,  with  a bucktail 
fly.  Mrs.  George  E.  Kauffman  was  a close 
runner-up  for  honors  in  the  brown  trout 
division  with  a catch  weighing  two  pounds 
and  measuring  sixteen  and  three-quarters 
inches  in  length. 

Numerous  large  flsh  were  entered  in  the 
smallmouth  bass  division.  The  largest  bass 
entered  was  that  caught  by  Charles  F.  Mil- 
ler at  Hoover’s  Ford  on  October  8.  It  was 
twenty  inches  long,  measured  thirteen 
inches  around  the  body,  and  weighed  three 
pounds,  seven  and  one-half  inches.  A tad- 
pole was  used  as  bait.  The  next  three  heav- 
iest entries  in  the  smallmouth  bass  division 
were  caught  on  plugs  by  Donald  McKim, 
Roderick  L.  Fisher  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Naylor. 
These  and  Guy  Fleming,  whose  catch  was 
made  with  a helgramite  as  bait,  were 
awarded  prizes. 

Charles  N.  Resh  won  first  prize  in  the 
rock  bass  division  with  a catch  measuring 
ten  inches  in  length,  eight  inches  in  girth 
and  weighing  thirteen  ounces.  It  was 
caught  in  Bradford  county,  September  14, 
with  a helgramite  as  bait.  Cletus  C.  Bowie 
won  second  prize  with  a bass  nine  and 


three-quarters  inches  long  and  weighing 
eleven  ounces.  Nelson  Lapham  won  first 
prize  in  the  bluegill  class,  entering  as  his 
best  catch  a sunnie  measuring  eight  and 
one-half  inches  in  length  and  weighing  five 
and  one-half  ounces.  It  was  caught  in  Dicks’ 
Dam,  October  21,  with  a worm  as  bait. 

J.  Richard  Stover  won  first  prize  in  the 
catfish  division  with  a catch  measuring  fif- 
teen and  one-half  inches  in  length  and 
weighing  one  pound,  ten  ounces.  It  was 
caught  in  Dicks’  Dam  with  a tadpole  for 
bait,  on  October  5.  Charles  F.  Crawford  was 
I’unner-up  for  honors  with  a thirteen-inch 
catfish  weighing  one  pound,  four  ounces, 
caught  in  Hoover’s  Ford  with  a minnow  as 
bait. 

Game  Protector  R.  C.  Anderson,  Gettys- 
burg, addressed  the  sportsmen  at  their 
meeting,  speaking  on  the  value  of  song  and 
insectivorous  birds  in  combatting  the  in- 
sects which  threaten  to  destroy  crops  on 
farms.  He  stressed  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding natural  nesting  grounds  for  the 
birds  and  warned  against  destruction  of 
brush  by  farmers  in  an  effort  to  keep  their 
farms  in  a “too  clean”  condition  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  feathered  friends. 

The  association  went  on  record  as  being 
in  favor  of  an  increase  in  the  hunting  li- 
cense fee  and  of  the  issuance  of  special 
licenses  for  trappers. 


LIST  OF  ENTRIES  IN  THE  YORK  & ADAMS  COUNTY  GAME  & FISH  ASSOCIATION’S  1936  FISHING  CONTEST 


Name  of  Entrant 

Species  of  Fish 

Weight 

Length 

Girth 

Bait  Used 

Where  Caught 

Date  Caught 

Dr.  Geo.  Kauffman 

. . * Brook  Trout 

12  oz. 

13" 

6%" 

Hoffman’s  Fancy 

Spring  Cr. 

May  29,1936 

Daniel  M.  Altland 

. . Brook  Trout 

11  oz. 

12  %" 

Worm 

Birch  Run. 

May  30,1936 

Jesse  Bair 

..  * Brown  Trout 

17" 

91/2" 

Buck  Tail  Fly 

Spring  Cr. 

June  11, 1936 

Mrs.  Geo.  Kauffman 

. . Brown  Trout 

, . . 2 lbs. 

16  %" 

91/2" 

Buck  Tail  Fly 

Spring  Cr. 

May  29, 1936 

Dr.  Geo.  Kauffman 

. . *Rainbow  Trout 

. . 2 lbs. 

18" 

91/2" 

Weber  Nymph 

Spring  Cr. 

Apr.  21, 1936 

Chas.  F.  Miller 

. . * Smallmouth  Bass . . . 

. . 3 lb.,  71/2  oz. 

20" 

13" 

Tadpole 

Hoover’s  Ford. 

Oct.  8, 1936 

Donald  McKimm 

. . * Smallmouth  Bass.  . . 

. . 3 lb.,  7 oz. 

ISVz" 

121,4" 

Plug 

Feeser’s  Quarry 

Aug.  18, 1936 

Roderick  Fisher  

. . * Smallmouth  Bass. . . 

. . 3 lbs. 

171/2" 

111/2" 

Plug 

Dicks’  Dam. 

Sept.  21, 1936 

Dr.  Stephen  G.  Naylor. . . 

. . * Smallmouth  Bass.  . . 

. . 2 lb.,  8 oz. 

17  %" 

101/2" 

Plug 

Conodoguinet. 

Sept.  23, 1936 

Guy  Fleming 

. . * Smallmouth  Bass . . . 

18" 

10%" 

Helgramite 

Waldheim. 

July  2, 1936 

W.  F.  Becker 

. . Smallmouth  Bass . . . 

17" 

101/2" 

Helgramite 

Waldheim. 

July  17,1936 

Myrl  R.  Crawford 

. . Smallmouth  Bass . . . 

. . .2  lb.,  1 oz. 

17  lA" 

10" 

Minnow 

Keagy’s  Quarry. 

Aug.  1, 1936 

Willard  M.  Starner 

. . Smallmouth  Bass . . , 

, . . 1 lb.,  14  oz. 

17" 

91/2" 

Worm 

Keagy’s  Quarry. 

July  6, 1936 

J.  Richard  Stover 

. . Smallmouth  Bass . . , 

16" 

9%" 

Minnow 

Dicks’  Dam. 

Sept.  22, 1936 

Jacob  Grimes 

. . Smallmouth  Bass . . . 

141/2" 

101/2" 

Worm 

Conewago  Cr. 

Oct.  26,1936 

Paul  E.  Crawford 

. . Smallmouth  Bass . . . 

, . . 1 lb.,  8 oz. 

15" 

9" 

Minnow 

E.  Berlin  Dam. 

July  2, 1936 

Chas.  N.  Resh 

..  * Rock  Bass 

10" 

8" 

Helgramite 

Bradford  Co. 

Sept.  14, 1936 

Cletus  C.  Bowie 

. . *Rock  Bass 

9%" 

8" 

Worm 

Dicks’  Dam. 

Oct.  20,1936 

Myrl  R.  Crawford 

..  Rock  Bass 

8%" 

91/2" 

Helgramite 

E.  Berlin  Dam. 

July  14,1936 

G.  Roy  Swartz 

. . Rock  Bass 

8IA" 

7%" 

Minnow 

Dicks’  Dam. 

Aug.  7, 1936 

Earl  Garvick 

. . Rock  Bass 

8" 

6" 

Fly 

Big  Conewago. 

July  3, 1936 

Nelson  Lapham 

. . * Bluegill  Sunfish. . . . 

8 1/2" 

7%" 

Worm 

Dicks’  Dam. 

Oct.  21,1936 

Raymond  Crawford 

. . Bluegill  Sunfish . . . . 

7%" 

6 1/2" 

Worm 

Eisenhart’s  Dam. 

May  11,1936 

J.  Richard  Stover 

, . . * Catfish  (Blue) 

. . 1 lb.,  10  oz. 

151/2" 

91/2" 

Tadpole 

Dicks’  Dam. 

Oct.  5, 1936 

Chas.  F.  Crawford 

, . . * Catfish 

13" 

8" 

Minnow 

Hoover’s  Ford. 

Aug.  12, 1936 

Clyde  Wolford 

. . Catfish 

, . . 1 lb. 

14" 

71/2" 

Minnow 

Dicks’  Dam. 

Aug.  3, 1936 

* Prize  Winning  Fish. 
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(Continued  from  page  I I ) 
dian  fisheries  receive  many  small,  indirect 
benefits  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  en- 
tire plan  has  worked  splendidly  and  satis- 
factorily.^ 

Why  can’t  the  American  fisheries  plan  an 
annual  fish  week? 

- — The  Fisherman. 


SPORTSMEN  BACK  MOVE  TO 
CLEAN  UP  BRANDYVi/INE 


That  fishermen  and  hunters  of  Chester 
County  have  been  key  figures  in  the  com- 
mendable movement  to  clean  up  pollution  in 
the  historic  Brandywine  Creek  is  made  evi- 
dent by  the  following  interesting  letter  from 
special  fish  warden,  Clarence  E.  Miles,  of 
West  Chester.  Writes  Mr.  Miles: 

“On  March  9,  1936,  I was  appointed  Spe- 
cial Fish  Warden.  Some  of  my  fishermen 
friends  wrote  to  me  on  July  10  about  the 
condition  of  the  Brandywine  Creek.  I in- 
formed them  that  if  they  would  bring  me  a 
petition,  I would  not  only  sign  it  but  carry 
it  through  to  a finish.  Mr.  F.  C.  Dutt,  a 
fisherman  of  this  place,  who  has  been  fight- 
ing pollution  in  the  Brandywine  Creek  for 
the  past  six  years,  brought  me  petition  No. 
1.  After  signing  this  petition,  I carried  it 
about  with  me  for  three  weeks,  and  one 
day,  while  so  doing,  came  upon  a group  of 
men  holding  a meeting  at  a camp  ground 
along  the  creek.  I presented  the  petition  to 
them  to  sign,  and  then  learned  that  they 
were  officers  of  the  “Friends  of  the  Brandy- 
wine.” They  signed  my  petition,  I became 
one  of  their  members,  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Stream  Pollution 
Committee. 

“In  your  November  issue,  you  published  a 
full  account  of  our  conference  on  October 
9,  1936.  At  that  time,  we  had  42  petitions 
containing  2800  names.  These  petitions  were 
sent  to  fishermen  in  every  section  of  the 
county,  and  handed  from  one  fisherman  and 
sportsman  to  another. 

“I  believe  in  giving  credit  where  credit  is 
due,  and  credit  is  surely  due  every  sports- 
man in  Chester  County.  Roland  S.  Grubb, 
Esq.,  is  a member  of  the  Chester  County 
and  Philadelphia  County  bar  associations, 
also  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Stream 
Pollution  Committee,  P.  G.  Platt,  chairman. 
To  Mr.  Grubb  great  credit  is  due.  He  was 
the  brains  of  our  movement.” 

Unfortunately,  the  impression  was  given 
in  a recent  issue  of  the  ANGLER  that  a 
certain  individual  was  responsible  for  the 
program  being  carried  on  to  break  up  pollu- 
tion of  the  Brandywine.  We  list  herewith 
officers  of  the  “Friends  of  the  Brandy- 
wine”: Roland  S.  Grubb,  president;  Arthur 
A.  Russell,  vice-president;  William  J.  Peo- 
ples, treasurer;  Albert  H.  Ford,  secretary; 
Christian  C.  Sanderson,  vice-president; 
Clarence  E.  Miles,  chairman,  committee  on 
stream  pollution;  and  the  conference  com- 
mittee chairmen  include:  Richard  G.  Tay- 
lor, publicity;  H.  L.  Owens,  entertainment; 
Frank  Keen,  finance;  Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Her- 
man, reception;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Allinson,  pro- 
gram; Robert  Parke,  banquet;  F.  C.  Dutt, 
resolutions. 


20-inch,  4-lb.  largemouth  bass  taken  by  Louis 
Reitzle,  Morrisville,  in  Lehigh  Canal 


FISHY? 


A Black-fish  is  not  black  at  all. 
But  dark  gray  is  its  hue; 

A 7?efZ-fish  is  not  red,  but  brown 
A White-fish  is  light  blue. 

A Blue-fish  is  not  sad  or  “Blue,” 


DISTRIBUTE  OVER  MILLION  FISH 
IN  THREE  MONTHS 


The  Fish  Commission  planted  1,440,310 
fish  of  the  various  species  in  public  waters 
throughout  the  state  during  October,  No- 
vember and  December.  This  number  in- 
cluded 4,419  bass,  447,034  brook,  brown  and 
rainbow  trout,  298,465  sunfish,  208,133  cat- 
fish, 92,060  yellow  perch,  25,600  minnows, 
362,500  embryo  frogs,  70  pike  perch,  1,129 
pickerel,  and  700  suckers.  All  the  trout 
stocked  were  over  legal  six-inch  size. 


Waters  Stocked  During  October  Include: 

Adams  County — catfish  and  sunfish.  Lit.  Marsh 
Cr.,  Marsh  Cr.,  Hokes  Lake,  Keagys  Lake. 

Allegheny  County — catfish,  sunfish  and  yellow 
perch.  Panther  Hollow  Lake. 

Armstrong  County — catfish,  sunfish  and  frogs, 
Allegheny  River,  Craig  Run,  Buffalo  & Susq. 
Coal  Co.  Dam. 

Beaver  County — rainbow  trout,  Brady  Run. 

Bedford  County  — brook  trout.  Cove  Cr,, 
Yountz  Cr.,  Sherman  Valley  Run,  Flintstone 
Cr.  : brown  trout,  Cumberland  Valley  Run  ; cat- 
fish, sunfish  and  frogs,  Raystown  Br.  Juniata 
River,  Brush  Cr.,  Wills  Cr.,  Dunnings  Cr.,  Bobs 
Cr. 

Berks  County — black  bass,  Ontelaunce  Lake  : 
brown  trout.  Hay  Cr.  ; catfish  and  sunfish,  Cones- 
toga Cr.,  Tulpehocken  Cr.,  Oley  Furnace  Cr., 
Manatawney  Cr.,  Mill  or  Fishers  Cr.,  Long  Pond 
on  Lehigh  Cr.,  Lt.  Lehigh  River,  Sacony  Cr., 
Boyertown  Water  Co.  Dam,  Lt.  Swatara  Cr., 
Crosskill  Cr.,  French  Cr.,  Monocacy  Cr.  ; yellow 
perch,  Monocacy  Cr.,  Lt.  Swatara  Cr.,  Boyer- 
town Water  Co.  Dam,  Sacony  Cr.,  Lt.  Lehigh 
River,  Long  Pond,  Wyomissing  Cr.,  Ontelaunce 
Lake. 


But  quite  content  is  he. 

A Jelly-fish  does  not  congeal — 
From  jelly  he  is  free. 

A Cat-fish  cannot  catch  a mouse, 
And  never  does  it  mew, 


Blair  County — catfish,  sunfish  and  frogs,  Reig- 
hard  Dam,  Stevens  Dam,  Frankstown  Br.  Juni- 
ata River,  Williamsburg  Dam  on  Frankstown 
Br.  ; brown  trout.  Bald  Eagle  Cr.,  Clover  Cr. 

Bradford  County — catfish  and  sunfish,  Beaver 
Meadow  Pond,  Cooks  Pond,  Rockwell  Pond, 
Herrickville  Rod  & Gun  Club  Pond,  Susq.  River 
N.  Br.,  Lake  Wesauking ; pickerel.  Lake 
Wesauking. 


A Do,q-fish  never  barks  or  growls; 

A Sea-cow  does  not  moo, 

A Hop-fish  never  roots  or  grunts. 
Horse  Mackerel  eats  no  hay; 

A Crab  is  never  sulky,  but 
Seems  quite  content  and  gay. 

A Star-fish  twinkles  not  at  night, 
A Spot-fish  moves  around; 

A Spade-fish  never  shovels  coal 
Or  digs  down  in  the  ground. 

A Craw-fish  doesn’t  have  a craw, 
An  AtipeZ-fish  no  wings; 

A Devil-fish  no  hoofs  or  horns. 
Forked  tail  or  other  things. 


Bucks  County — catfish  and  sunfish,  Delaware 
River,  Deep  Run  trib.  Tohickon  Cr.,  E.  Swamp 
Cr.  or  Unami  Cr.,  Tohickon  Cr.,  Three  Mile 
Run  ; pickerel,  Tohickon  Cr.  ; suckers.  E.  Swamp 
Cr.  : yellow  perch,  Tohickon  Cr.,  E.  Swamp  Cr., 
Silver  Lake. 

Butler  County — rainbow  trout,  Brady  Run, 
Silver  Cr.,  Bear  Cr.  ; catfish,  sunfish  and  frogs. 
Yellow  Cr.,  Breakneck  Cr.,  Buhls  Channel. 

Canihria  County — catfish  and  sunfish,  St. 
Francis  Lake,  Pennsylvania  Coal  & Coke  Co. 
Dam,  North  Branch  Little  Conemaugh,  Clear- 
field Creek,  McCoy  Shaft  Dam,  Dooman  Dam, 
New  Borough  Dam,  Beaverdam  Run,  Chest 
Creek,  Walters  Dam  on  Killbuck  Run ; frogs, 
Dooman  Dam,  New  Borough  Dam,  Beaverdam 
Run,  Chest  Creek,  Walters  Dam  on  Killbuck 
Run  : suckers.  Slate  Dick  Run ; brook  trout. 
Cedar-  Run  ; rainbow  trout,  Edensburg  Water 
Co.  New  Dam,  New  Boi-o  Dam  ; yellow  perch, 
McCoy  Shaft  Dam. 

Cameron  County — catfish.  Bowers  Pond. 

Carbon  County — catfish  and  sunfish.  Round 
Pond,  Mahoning  Creek,  Lizard  Creek,  Harmony 
Lake  ; frogs,  Quakake  Creek  ; pickerel.  Harmony 
Lake. 


A IFeaAi-fish  doesn’t  seem  so  weak, 
Sea-Lions  have  no  mane; 

A Jack-fish  cannot  lift  a thing — 
He’s  not  built  like  a crane. 

A Jew-fish  has  no  business  brains, 

A Shark  no  money  lends; 

A King-fish  never  wears  a crown, 

A Needle-fish  ne’er  mends. 

A Pout-fish  is  not  stubborn,  as 
Its  name  seems  to  imply; 

A Milk-fish  never  gives  us  milk 
For  babies  when  they  cry. 

— Margaret  M.  Martz. 


Centre  County — brown  trout.  Spring  Creek, 
Marsh  Creek,  Cold  Stream,  Pine  Creek  ; catfish, 
Moshannon  Lake ; rainbow  trout.  Elk  Creek ; 
frogs,  Bakers  Dam,  Moshannon  Lake  ; blue  gill 
sunfish.  Bakers  Dam,  Moshannon  Lake ; catfish 
and  frogs,  Moshannon  Lake,  Bakers  Dam. 

Chester  County — black  bass,  French  Creek ; 
brown  trout,  French  Creek  ; yellow  perch,  Shaw 
Lake,  Chester  Creek,  Crum  Creek,  Ridley  Creek, 
Darby  Creek,  Crum  Lynne  Dam ; catfish,  Big- 
Elk  Creek,  East  Branch  Big  Elk  Creek,  Bakers 
Hole,  Barnadis  Quarry  Hole,  West  Branch 
Bi-andywine  Creek  tributary  Brandywine  Creek, 
Potts  ' Dam  on  Perkins  Run,  Muddy  Creek, 
Beaver  Creek,  Buck  Run,  Delchester  Farms 
Dam,  Ridley  Creek,  Delchester  Farms  Dam, 
Indian  Creek,  Mill  Pond,  Black  Dam,  French 
Creek ; sunfish.  East  Branch  Big  Elk  Creek. 
Bakers  Hole,  Barnadis  Quarry  Hole,  West 
Branch  Brandywine  Creek.  Potts  Dam  on  Per- 
kins Run,  Muddy  Creek,  Beaver  Creek,  Buck 
Run,  Delchester  Farms  Dam,  Ridley  Creek, 
Delchester  Farms  Dam,  Indian  Creek,  Mill  Pond, 
Black  Dam,  French  Creek,  Shaw  Lake,  Big  Elk 
Creek. 


Clarion  County — brook  trout,  Canoe  Run, 
Toms  Run,  Deer  Creek,  Little  Piney  Creek,  Lit- 
tle Toby  Creek ; catfish,  Clai  ion  River,  Alle- 
gheny River,  Snakehead  Pond. 

Clearfield  County — brook  trout,  Moshannon 
Creek ; catfish.  Pine  Grove  Inn,  Beaver  Run, 
Creek,  Little  Clearfield  Creek,  Chest  Creek, 
Kneecllers  Dam. 

Clintmi  County — brook  trout.  Big  Fishing 
Creek  : catfish,  Kettle  Creek ; pickerel.  Big  Fish- 
ing Creek. 

Columbia  County — catfish.  Fishing  Creek, 
Little  Fishing  Creek,  Green  Creek,  Roaring 
Creek ; sunfish.  Fishing  Creek,  Green  Creek, 
Roaring  Creek. 

Crawford  County — brook  trout,  McLaughlin 
Run  ; catfish.  Oil  Creek,  French  Creek,  Crooked 
Creek,  Conneaut  Creek,  Cussewago  Creek, 
Drakes  Dam,  Canadohta  Lake,  Clear  Lake ; 
black  bass,  Py  matuning  Reservoir ; pike  perch, 
Pymatuning  Reservoir ; frogs,  Goodwell  Dam ; 
yellow  perch,  French  Creek. 

Cumberland  County  — black  bass,  Carlisle 
Water  Dam  on  Conodoguinet  Creek ; yellow 
perch.  Mountain  Creek,  Carlisle  Water  House 
Dam,  Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  Conodoguinet 
Creek,  Hairy  Spring  Hollow  Creek  ; catfish  and 
sunfish.  Hairy  Spring  Hollow  Creek,  Yellow 
Breeches  Creek,  Conodoguinet  Creek,  Carlisle 
Water  House  Dam,  Means  Run ; pickerel. 
Mountain  Creek. 

Dauphin  County  — yellow  perch,  Swatara 
Creek,  Monada  Creek ; catfish  and  sunfish, 
Conewago  Creek,  Monada  Creek,  Swatara  Creek, 
Susquehanna  River,  Wildwood  Lake,  Powells 
Creek,  Stony  Creek,  Pennsylvania  Canal  Reser- 
voir ; black  bass.  Stony  Creek ; brook  trout. 
South  Fork  Powells  Creek. 

Delaware  County — yellow  perch,  Crum  Creek  ; 
catfish  and  sunfish,  Crum  Lynne  Dam,  Darby 
Creek,  Ridley  Creek,  Chester  Creek ; minnows 
(shiners),  Springfield  Water  Co.  Dam  on  Crum 
Creek. 

Elk  County  — ca,tftsh,  Ridgway  Waterworks 
Reservoir,  Black  Swamp  Dam,  Becks  Pond. 

Erie  County — rainbow  trout.  Little  Conneaute 
Creek,  Conneaute  Creek,  South  Branch  French 
Creek ; catfish.  West  Branch  French  Creek, 
French  Creek,  LeBoeuf  Lake,  Dam  on  Runion 
Creek,  Conneaut  Creek. 

Forest  County  — sunfish,  catfish,  frogs  and 
yellow  perch,  Allegheny  River ; brook  trout, 
Salmon  Creek,  Little  Salmon  Creek,  Hemlock 
(Ireek,  Little  Coon  Creek,  Coon  Creek  or  Big 
Coon  Creek,  Little  Hickory  Creek,  Tubbs  Run, 
Spring  Creek,  Branch  of  North  Salmon  Creek, 
Warson  Branch,  Blue  Jay  Creek,  Bobbs  Creek, 
West  Branch  Blue  Jay  Creek. 

Franklin  County — sunfish,  catfish  and  frogs, 
Indian  Lake  on  West  Branch  Conococheague 
Creek,  Conodoguinet  Creek,  Muddy  Run,  West 
Branch  Conococheague  Creek,  Conococheague 
Creek,  Goods  Dam,  East  Branch  Little  Antietam 
Creek,  East  Branch  Little  Antietam  Creek. 

Fulton  County  — sunfish,  catfish  and  frogs. 
Licking  Creek,  Cove  Creek. 

Huntingdon  County — rainbow  trout,  THiipple 
Dam ; black  bass.  Standing  Stone  Creek ; cat- 
fish and  sunfish.  Shaver  Creek,  Raystown 
Branch  Juniata  River,  Penn  Central  Dam  on 
Prankstown  Branch  Juniata  River,  Aughwick 
Creek,  Sideling  Hill  Creek,  Juniata  River,  Lit- 
tle Trough  Creek ; frogs.  Shaver  Creek,  Rays- 
town Branch  Juniata  River,  Penn  Central  Dam 
on  Prankstown  Branch,  Aughwick  Creek,  Side- 
ling Hill  Creek. 

Indiana  County — catfish,  sunfish  and  frogs, 
Yellow  Creek,  Little  Mahoning  Creek. 

Jefferson  County — catfish,  Reeds  Dam,  Sandy 
Lick  Creek,  Red  Bank  Creek,  Bi-ookville  Water 
Supply  Dam,  Soldier  Dam ; frogs,  Reeds  Dam, 
Soldier  Dam,  Brookville  AVater  Supply  Dam. 

Juniata  County- — pickerel.  Licking  Creek  ; cat- 
fish and  sunfish.  Lost  Creek,  Juniata  River, 
Kauffman  Dam,  Pomeroys  Dam  on  Tuscarora 
Creek,  Cocolamus  Creek,  Tuscarora  Creek; 
brook  trout.  Willow  Run. 

Lackawanna  County — catfish.  Crystal  Lake, 
Newton  Lake,  Heart  Lake,  Moosic  Lake,  Moun- 
tain Mud  Pond,  Mud  Pond  tributary.  Windfall 
Pond,  Handsome  Lake,  Sheridan  Lake,  Sicklers 
Pond,  West  End  Lake,  Lower  Klondyke  Lake  ; 
sunfish.  Mud  Pond  tributary,  Moosic  Lake,  Lower 
Klondyke  Lake,  West  End  Lake,  Crystal  Lake, 
Newton  Lake,  Heart  Lake,  Windfall  Lake, 
Handsome  Lake,  Mountain  Mud  Pond ; yellow 
perch.  Mountain  Mud  Pond. 

Lancaster  County — minnows.  Safe  Harbor 
Dam  on  Susquehanna  River,  Conowingo  Dam 
on  Susquehanna  River  ; yellow  perch.  Safe  Har- 
bor Dam  on  Susquehanna  River,  Conowingo 
Dam  on  Susquehanna  River,  Conestoga  Creek, 
Octoraro  Creek ; catfish,  Holtwood  or  McCalls 
Ferry  Dam  on  Susquehanna  River,  Wengers 
Mill  Dam,  Conestoga  Creek,  Cocalico  Creek, 
Conestoga  Creek,  Conowingo  Creek,  West 
Branch  Octoraro  Creek,  Octoraro  Creek,  Cono- 
wingo Dam  on  Susquehanna  River,  Safe  Harbor 
Dam  on  Susquehanna  River ; sunfish.  Cocalico 
Creek,  Wengers  Mill  Dam,  Conestoga  Creek, 
Safe  Harbor  Dam  on  Susquehanna  River,  Holt- 
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wood  or  McCalls  Feriy  Dam  on  Conestoga 
Creek,  Octoraro  Creek,  West  Branch  Octoraro 
Creek,  Conowingo  Dam,  Susquehanna  River; 
frogs.  Safe  Haiboi-  Dam,  Conowingo  Dam. 

Lawrence  County — brook  trout.  Offerts  Run, 
Taylor  Run,  Big  Run  tributary  Shenango  River  ; 
catfish.  North  Fork  Beaver  River,  Neshannock 
Creek,  Youngstown  t)uarry  Hole,  Lowei-  Power 
House  Dam,  Quarry  Hole  No.  Cement  Dam 
on  Big  Run,  Dam  at  Lake  Beachon,  Big  Run, 
Municipal  Golf  Course  Pond. 

Lebanon  County — catfish  and  sunfish.  Water 
Works  Dam,  Swatara  Creek ; bi  ook  trout,  In- 
diantown  Creek. 

Lehigh  County  — catfish  and  sunfish,  Hen- 
ninger  Mine  Hole,  Swartz  Mine  Hole.  Ormrod 
Mine  Hole,  Ironton  Mine  Hole,  Indian  Creek 
Park  Dam  on  Indian  Creek,  Smoyer  Milling 
Co.  Dam,  Rockdale  Dam  on  Rockdale  Creek, 
Green  Ore  Hole  or  Thomas  Lake,  Jordan  Creek 
tributary  Little  Lehigh  River,  Ontelaunce 
Creek,  Alburtis  Mine  Hole. 

Luzerne  County — catfish,  Ider  Pond  or  Berney 
Pond,  Sugar  Noch  or  Boyles  Dam,  North  Pond, 
Mountain  Ice  Co.  Dam  No.  1 on  Bowmans  Creek, 
\ndes  Pond,  Three  Cornered  or  Silkworth  Lake, 
Harveyville  Dam  on  Huntingdon  Creek,  AVhite 
Haven  Dam  on  Lehigh  River,  Penn  Lake, 
Nuangola  or  Triangular  Lake,  Susquehanna 
River  North  Branch  Susquehanna  River,  Cum- 
mings  Pond,  Browns  Pond,  Grassy  Pond. 
Bryantz  Ice  Dam  ; sunfish.  Three  Cornered  Lake, 
Mountain  Ice  Co.  Dam  No.  1 on  Bowmans 
Creek,  Harvejwille  Dam  on  Huntingdon  Creek, 
North  Branch  Susquehanna  River,  Cummings 
Pond,  Browns  Pond,  Grassy  Pond,  Bryants  Ice 
Dam,  Penn  Lake,  White  Haven  Dam  on  Lehigh 
River ; yellow  perch,  Andes  Pond ; pickerel, 
Nuangola  Lake,  Sylvan  Lake,  Three  Cornered 
Lake,  North  Pond,  Ider  or  Berney  Pond  : brown 
trout,  Linesville  Creek. 

Lycoming  County — brown  trout.  Slate  Run, 
Spring  Creek ; rainbow  trout.  Rock  Run  ; cat- 
fish, Lycoming  Creek,  Muncy  Creek,  Loyalsock 
Creek,  Pine  Creek,  Little  Muncy  Creek,  Mill 
Creek. 

McKean  County — catfish.  Community  Park 
Lake,  Gifford  Pond,  Allegheny  River,  Mellandei- 
Pond  ; frogs,  Gifford  Pond  ; brook  trout,  Kinzua 
Creek,  Comes  Creek,  Chappel  Fork,  North 
Branch  Sugar  Creek,  Seven  Mile  Run,  Fife  or 
Mead  Run,  North  Branch  Tunenugw-ant  Creek. 

Mercer  County — brook  trout.  East  Branch 
Wolf  Creek,  North  Branch  Wolf  Creek  ; catfish, 
sunfish  and  frogs,  Shenango  River,  Pymatun- 
ing Creek,  Furnace  Pond. 

Mifflin  County — brook  trout,  Treaster  A'alley 
Run,  Havis  Creek  ; catfish,  Juniata  Country 
Club  Dam  on  Juniata  River  ; yellow  perch,  Juni- 
ata Country  Club  Dam  on  Juniata  River. 

Monroe  County — pickerel,  Coleman  Pond  ; cat- 
fish and  sunfish,  Coleman  Pond,  Gregory  Ice 
Pond,  Half  Moon  Pond,  Arlington  Lake. 

Montgomery  County — yellow  perch,  Terwood 
Pond,  Pennypack  Creek,  Skippack  Creek,  North 
East  Branch  Perkiomen  Creek,  Perkiomen 
Creek,  Macoby  Creek,  Ridge  A'alley  Creelc, 
Towamenien  Creek  ; catfish  and  sunfish.  Penny- 
pack  (jreek,  Towamenien  Creek,  Ridge  Valley 
Creek,  Macoby  Creek,  Perkiomen  Creek,  North 
East  Branch  Perkiomen  Creek,  Skippack  Creek, 
Terwood  Pond. 

Montour  County  — catfish,  Mahoning  Creek, 
Seiberts  Pond,  Chillisquauque  Creek ; sunfish, 
Seiberts  Pond,  Chillisquauque  Creek,  Mahoning 
Creek. 

Northampton  County — brown  trout,  Hoken- 
dauqua  Creek  ; catfish  and  sunfish,  Hokendauqua 
Creek,  Hellertown  Reservoir  Park  Dam  No.  1 
and  2,  Hyers  Dam  on  Bushkill  Creek,  Bowers 
Dam  on  Bushkill  Creek,  Bra3's  Lake,  Jacabus 
Creek,  Delaware  River. 

Northumberland  County — catfish  and  sunfish, 
Mahantango  Creek, 

Perry  County — catfish  and  sunfish,  Shermans 
Creek,  Juniata  River,  Cocolamus  Creek,  Buffalo 
Creek,  Little  Buffalo  Creek ; pickerel,  Shermans 
Creek. 

Pike  County — catfish,  AVallenpaupack  Lake, 
Egj’pt  Meadow  Dam,  White  Deer  Lake,  Tami- 
nent  Lake,  Minisink  Lake,  Delawai-e  River, 
View  or  Panther  Lake,  Pecks  Pond,  Big  Tink 
Lake,  Sawkill  Pond,  Mud  Pond,  Twin  Lakes, 
Kleinhans  Mill  Pond  on  Blooming  Grove  Creek, 
Bruce  or  Roots  Lake,  AVestcolang  Lake,  Big 
Walker  Lake,  Promise  Land  Pond,  Greeley 
Lake,  Little  Mud  Pond  ; sunfish,  AVelcome  Lake, 
A'^iew  Lake,  AATiite  Deer  Lake,  Taniinent  Lake, 
Minisink  Lake,  Sawkill  Pond,  Mud  Pond,  Twin 
Lakes,  Kleinhans  Mill  Pond  on  Blooming  Giove 
Creek,  Bruce  or  Roots  Lake,  AA’estcolang  Lake, 
Promise  Land  Pond,  Egypt  Meadow  Dam,  Big 
Tink  Lake,  Delaware  River,  AVallenpaupack 
Lake,  Big  AA'alker  Lake,  Pecks  Pond,  Greelej- 
Lake.  Little  Mud  Pond  ; yellow  perch.  Pecks 
Pond,  E^'pt  Meadow  Dam,  Promise  Land 
Pond  : pickerel,  Greelej-  Lake,  Pecks  Pond, 

Promise  Land  Pond,  Minisink  Lake : minnows. 
Twin  Lakes,  Bruce  Lake. 

Potter  County — lainbow  trout,  AA’est  Branch 
Genesee  River,  Genesee  River. 
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Schuylkill  County — biown  trout.  Ixx;usi  Creek, 
.sunfi.sh  and  catfish.  Sweet  Arrow  LaJte,  Ivong 
Run.  Dock  I’ond,  Mahantango  Creek,  Pine 
Creek,  .Mahoning  Creek. 

Snyder  Counti/— -catfish,  Penn.s  (ireek,  ilahan- 
tango  Creek  North  Brandi,  ItichfieM  Dam  on 
AA'est  Branch  Mahantango  Creek,  Pennsylvania 
Power  & Light  Co.  Dam  on  Middh-  f'leek  : .siin- 
fish,  Penns  Creek.  North  Branch  Mahantango 
Creek,  Pennsylvania  Power  & Light  Co.  Dam  on 
Middle  Creek,  JIahantango  Creek  AVest  Branch. 

Sonierset  County — brown  trout,  Beaver  Dam 
Creek,  Stony  Creek  ; sunfish,  Bigby  Ci  eek,  Elklick 
Creek,  McDonaldson  Dam,  Rowena  Lake,  AVest 
Branch  Coxes  Creek,  Middle  Creek,  Kimberly 
Run,  A'oughiogheny  River;  catfish,  Bigby  Creek, 
McDonaldson  Dam.  Rowena  Lake,  AVest  Branch 
Coxes  Creek,  Middle  Creek,  Kimberly  Run. 
A’oughiogheny  River ; frogs,  Bigbj'  Creek,  Mc- 
Donaldson Dam,  AA’est  Branch  Coxes  Creek, 
Middle  Creek,  Kimberly  Run,  A'oughiogheny 
River  ; minnows,  Youghiogheny  River. 

Sullivan  County — catfish.  Eagles  Mere  Lake, 
Elk  Lake,  AA'illiams  or  Little  Lake,  Mud  Pond  ; 
sunfish.  Elk  Lake,  AA'illiams  Lake,  Mud  Lake  ; 
jellow  perch,  AVilliams  Lake. 

Susquehanna  County — catfish,  Cottrell  Pond, 
Lewis  Lake,  Tingley  Lake,  Tyler  Lake,  l,ord 
Pond,  Lakeside  or  Tarble  Pond,  Pages  Pond, 
Hells  Half  Acre  Lake,  AVrighter  Lake,  Com- 
forts Pond,  Quaker  Lake,  Upper  Lake,  Middle 
Lake,  Lower  Lake ; sunfish.  Hells  Half  .Acre 
Lake,  Pages  Pond,  Tingley  Lake.  Tjder  Lake. 
Lord  Pond,  Lakeside  or  Tarble  Pond,  Middle 
Lake,  Upper  Lake,  Lower  Lake,  Round  I’ond, 
Alford  Pond  ; yellow  perch,  Alford  Pond,  Round 
Pond. 

Tioga  County — catfish.  Blacks  Pond.  Marsh 
Creek,  Longwell  Pond,  Gray  A’alley  or  Bullard.s 
Pond,  Crooked  Creek. 

Union  County  — catfish.  Turtle  Creek.  Mill- 
mont  Dam  or  Pennsylvania  Power  & Light  Co. 
Dam  on  Penns  Creek ; sunfish.  Turtle  Creek  ; 
yellow  perch,  Millmont  Dam. 

Venango  County — catfish.  Dam  on  Lake  Creek, 
French  Creek,  Sand}'  Creek  ; blue  gills,  Sandy 
Creek,  French  Creek  ; brook  trout.  Cherry  Run, 
South  Branch  Sandy  Creek,  East  Sandy  Creek, 
Little  or  North  Sandy  Creek,  North  Branch 
Sugar  Creek,  East  Branch  Sugar  Creek,  Horse 
Creek,  Porkey  Creek,  Panther  or  Prather  Creek  ; 
brown  trout,  AA’est  Pithole  Creek,  Scrubgi-ass 
Creek. 

ira?'ren  County — blue  gills,  Columbus  Pond ; 
3'ellow  perch,  Columbus  Pond  on  Brokensti'aw 
Creek ; brook  trout,  Arnot  Creek,  AA’est  Branch 
Tionesta  Creek,  Lamb  Run  Creek,  AA'ilson  Run 
Creek,  Ben  Jorge  Creek,  Little  Brokenstraw 
Creek,  North  West  Branch  Spring  Creek,  Hem- 
lock Creek,  Six  Mile  Run  Creek,  Minister  Run 
Creek ; rainbow  trout,  Brokenstraw  Creek, 
Farnsworth  Creek ; catfish,  Columbus  Pond. 
Conewango  Creek,  Allegheny  River. 

Washington  County — sunfish.  Mingo  Strip  Mine 
Holes  No.  1,  2,  3 and  4,  No.  53  Reservoii-  Coke- 
burg,  Little  Chartiers  Creek  or  Linden  Creek, 
Ten  Mile  Creek,  Little  Ten  Mile  Creek,  Lan- 
geloth  Mill  Dam,  Krewers  Dam,  Aunt  Clara 
Fol  k 01-  Middle  King  Creek,  Kings  Creek  ; cat- 
fish, Little  Cliartiers  Creek,  Ten  Alile  Creek, 
Little  Ten  Mile  Creek,  Rankin  Run,  Langeloth 
Mill  Dam,  Krewers  Dam,  Aunt  Clara  Fork, 
Kings  (jreek,  Mingo  Strip  Mine  Holes  No.  1,  2, 
3 and  4,  No.  53  Reservoir  Cokeburg ; frogs. 
Little  Chartiers  Creek.  Ten  Mile  Creek,  Little 
Ten  Mile  Creek,  Rankin  Run,  Langeloth  Mill 
Dam.  Kiewers  Dam,  Aunt  Clara  Fork.  Kings 
Creek. 

Wayne  County — brown  trout,  Dyberiw  Creek  ; 
catfish.  Kenns  Lake,  Elk  Lake.  Four  Mile  Pond 
or  Hiawatha  Lake.  Starlight  Lake,  Poyntelle 
Lake,  Scotdale  or  AA’aidler  Pond,  Coxton  Lake, 
Howell  or  Rude  Pond,  Bone  Lake,  Long  Pond, 
Sly  Lake,  Bunnells  Pond.  Henry  Lake  or  Maple- 
wood Lake,  Rose  Pond,  Duck  H.arbor  Pond. 
Lower  AA'oods  Pond,  Snag  Pond  ; sunfish.  Four 
Mile  Pond,  Starlight  Lake,  Bigelow  Lake,  Cline 
Pond,  Adams  Pond.  Bene  Lake.  I>ong  Pond. 
Sly  Lake,  Lower  AA’oods  Pond,  Bunnells  Pond, 
Rose  Pond,  Snag  Pond,  Howells  Pond  ; pickerel, 
Cadjaw  Pond,  Lake  Como.  Howells  Pond ; 
minnows.  Long  Pond.  Sly  Lake,  Poyntelle  Lake, 
Scottdale  Pond. 

Westmoreland  County — sunfish,  St.  A’incents 
Lake,  Beatty  Reservoir.  Bagley  Reservoir.  Four 
Mile  Run  Creek  ; catfish.  Four  Mile  Run  Creek, 
Cline  Pond.  Adams  Lake,  Bigelow  Lake  ; frogs. 
Four  Mile  Run. 

Wi/oming  County — catfisli,  Susquehanna  River 
North  Branch,  Mud  Pond  ; .sunfish,  Alud  Pond. 

York  County  — j'ellow  porcli.  Silver  Lake. 
Broad  AA’ater  Lake.  Soutli  Branch  Codorus 
Creek ; catfish  and  sunrtsli.  Silver  Lake,  North 
Branch  Bermudian  Creek.  South  Branch  Codor- 
us Creek,  Fishing  Creek. 

Waters  Stocked  During  Novennber  Include: 

Adams  County — catfish  and  sunfish,  Bermu- 
dian Creek.  AA'est  Brandi  Comwa.go  Creek. 
Conewago  Creek.  Cliambersburg  AA’atcr  Co. 
Reservoir;  brook  trout,  Conewago  Creek,  Little 
Marsh  Creek. 
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Allegheny  County — catfish,  sunfish  and  frogs, 
Allegheny  River. 

Armstrong  County — catfish,  sunfish  and  frogs, 
Buffalo  Creek. 

Berks  County — sunfish,  Conestoga  Creek;  cat- 
fish, North  West  Branch  Perkiomen  Creek  or 
Branch  Creek,  Conestoga  Creek ; brook  trout. 
Mill  Creek  Bethel  Township,  Furnace  Creek  or 
Blue  Creek,  Swamp  Creek,  Back  Creek,  Raush 
Creek,  Pine  Creek ; rainbow  trout  and  brown 
trout.  North  W'est  Branch  Perkiomen  Creek. 

Blair  County — brook  trout,  Bobs  Creek. 

Bradford  County — catfish,  North  Branch  Sus- 
quehanna River,  Blakeslee  Pond,  Moody  Pond, 
Stonwell  Pond,  Nephawin  Lake,  Towanda 
Creek,  Minnequa  or  Ketchum  Creek,  Sunfish 
Pond,  Mountain  Lake,  Warren  Pond ; pickerel, 
Nephawin  Lake  ; yellow  perch.  North  Fork  Ten 
Mile  Creek,  Sycamore  Creek. 

Bucks  County  — minnows  (shiners),  Warren 
Lake ; catfish,  Warren  Lake,  Tohickon  Creek, 
Pidcock  Creek,  Neshaminy  Creek ; pickerel, 
Tohickon  Creek ; black  bass,  Unami  Creek, 
Warren  Lake  ; brook  trout,  Cooks  Creek  or  Dur- 
ham Creek. 

Butler  County — catfish,  sunfish  and  frogs. 
Wolf  Creek,  Glade  Run ; brook  trout.  Little 
Connoquenessing  Creek ; rainbow  trout.  Thorn 
Creek. 

Cambria  County — brook  trout.  Spring  Creek, 
Benns  Creek,  Beaverdam  Run,  East  Branch 
Hinckstown  Run,  Hinckstown  Run,  Noels  Creek, 
Saltlick  Run,  Big  Laurel  Run,  Duclos  Run. 

Cameron  County — brook  trout,  Wykoff  Run, 
Lushbaugh  Run,  Lick  Island  Run,  Portage 
Creek,  Mix  Run,  Upper  Jerry  Run,  Hunts  Run, 
Sterling  Run,  Hicks  Run. 

Carbon  County  — brook  trout.  Pine  Creek, 
Buckwa  Creek,  Hays  Creek.  Mauch  Chunk 
Creek,  Hunter  Creek,  Aquashicola  Creek ; cat- 
fish, Black  Creek,  Leslie  Run,  Harmony  Lake. 

Center  County — catfish,  Penns  Creek,  Dam  on 
Bald  Eagle  Creek,  Mosharmon  Lake ; brook 
trout.  Six  Mile  Run  Creek,  Little  Fishing  Creek, 
South  Fork  Beech  Creek,  Pine  Creek ; rainbow 
trout  and  black  bass.  Bald  Eagle  Creek. 

Chester  County — brown  trout.  White  Clay 
Creek,  Middle  Branch  White  Clay  Creek ; rain- 
bow trout.  Officers  Run  Creek,  East  Branch 
Octoraro  Creek ; brook  trout.  Valley  Creek, 
White  Clay  Creek ; catfish.  East  Branch  Brandy- 
wine Creek,  Brandywine ' Creek. 

Clearfield  County  — brook  trout.  Mosquito 
Creek,  Moshannon  Creek,  Bennetts  Branch  Sin- 
nemahoning  Creek,  Hazlett  Run,  Curry  Run, 
Gifford  Run,  Trout  Run,  Whiskey  Run,  Moun- 
tain Run ; catfish,  Sabula  Dam  in  Sandy  Lick 
Township,  Tannery  Dam. 

Clinton  County — catfish.  Pine  Creek,  Bald 
Eagle  Creek,  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  Axe  Factoi^ 
Dam  on  Big  Fishing  Creek ; brook  trout.  Big 
Fishing  Creek,  Long  Run  Creek,  Kettle  Creek. 

Columbia  County — brook  trout.  Roaring  Creek, 
Little  Fishing  Creek. 

Crawford  County — sunfish,  frogs  and  min- 
nows, French  Creek ; catfish,  French  Creek, 
Pymatuning  Reservoir,  Sugar  Lake,  Conneaut 
Lake,  Pymatuning  Dam ; black  bass,  French 
Creek. 

Cumberland  County — brook  trout,  Trindle 
Spring. 

Dauphin  County — brook  trout,  Stoney  Creek. 

Delaware  County — black  bass,  Ridley  Creek. 

Elk  County  — brook  trout.  Straight  Creek, 
Medix  Run  Creek,  Wolf  Lick  Run,  Wilson  Run. 

Erie  County — catfish.  South  Branch  French 
Creek,  Edinboro  Lake,  Lake  Erie. 

Fayette  County — brook  trout.  Buck  Run, 
Laurel  Run,  Mill  Run,  Back  Creek  ; brown  trout, 
Big  Meadow  Run. 

Forest  County — brook  trout,  Watson  Branch, 
Beaver  Run,  Otter  Creek,  Hunter  Run,  Little 
Salmon  Creek,  Spring  Creek,  Branch  Creek, 
Salmon  Creek  ; rainbow  trout,  Coon  Creek,  Hem- 
lock Creek,  Salmon  Creek. 

Franklin  County — brook  trout.  Trout  Run. 

Greene  County  — catfish.  Wheeling  Creek, 
South  Fork  Wheeling  Creek,  North  Fork  Wheel- 
ing Creek,  Pennsylvania  Fork  Creek,  Brown’s 
Fork  Creek,  South  Fork  Ten  Mile  Creek,  Muddy 
Creek,  Whiteley  Creek,  Pennsylvania  Pork  Pish 
Creek,  Sycamore  Creek,  North  Pork  Ten  Mile 
Creek ; sunfish  and  frogs,  Wheeling  Creek, 
North  Fork  Wheeling  Creek,  South  Fork  Wheel- 
ing Creek,  Brown’s  Fork  or  Brown’s  Creek, 
South  Fork  Ten  Mile  Creek,  Muddy  Creek, 
Whiteley  Creek,  Pennsylvania  Fork  Fish  Creek  : 
black  bass,  Ruffs  Creek ; yellow  perch.  North 
Fork  Ten  Mile  Creek,  Sycamore  Creek. 

Huntingdon  County — brook  trout.  Laurel  Run, 
Shavers  Creek ; black  bass,  Raystown  Branch 
Juniata  River ; catfish,  sunfish  and  frogs. 
Standing  Stone  Creek,  Penn  Central  Dam  on 
Raystown  Branch  Juniata  River. 

Indiana  County — brook  trout,  Little  Yellow 
Creek,  Laurel  Run  Creek. 

Jefferson  County — brook  trout.  South  Branch 
North  Fork  Red  Bank  Creek,  Cather  Run  Creek, 


Horam  Run  Creek,  Cedar  Run  Creek,  Laurel 
Run  Creek,  Clear  Run  Creek,  Callens  Run,  Mill 
Creek,  North  Pork  Red  Bank  Creek ; rainbow 
trout,  Little  Mill  Creek,  East  Branch  Mahon- 
ing Creek,  Cathers  Run,  Clear  Creek,  Mill 
Creek ; catfish.  Municipal  Water  Works  Dam 
at  Falls  Clreek. 

Juniata  County — catfish  and  sunfish,  Juniata 
River,  Licking  Creek  or  East  Licking  Creek. 

Lackawanna  County  — pickerel.  Deer  Lake, 
Johnson  Lake ; yellow  perch,  Deer  Lake ; cat- 
fish, Johnson  Lake,  Baylors  Pond,  Newton 
Lake,  Deer  Lake,  Crystal  Lake,  Hoosic  Lake, 
Lower  Klondyke  Lake,  West  End  Lake,  Deer 
Lake,  Chapman’s  Lake ; brook  trout.  West 
Branch  Wallenpaupack  Creek,  Gardners  Creek, 
Choke  Creek ; black  bass.  Deer  Lake. 

Lancaster  County — sunfish.  Mill  Creek,  Muddy 
Creek ; catfish,  Pequea  Creek,  Middle  Creek, 
Stovers  Dam  on  Indian  Creek,  Hammer  Creek, 
Muddy  Creek,  Mill  Creek,  Little  Chickies  Creek, 
Big  Chickies  Creek,  Cocalico  Creek,  Little 
Conestoga  Creek. 

Lebanon  County- — sunfish  and  catfish,  Cone- 
wago  Creek,  Stracks  Dam,  Little  Swatara 
Creek ; brook  trout,  Bachman  Run  Creek,  Snitz 
Creek,  Hammer  Creek,  West  Branch  Hammer 
Creek. 

Lehigh  County — brook  trout,  Swabia  Creek, 
Iron  Run  Creek,  Spring  Creek ; rainbow  trout. 
Mountain  Creek. 

Luzerne  County — catfish,  Harveys  Lake,  Line- 
ville  Creek,  Nuangola  Lake,  Mountain  Ice  Co. 
Dam  No.  1 on  Bowmans  Creek,  Silkworth  Lake  ; 
brook  trout,  Nescopeck  Creek ; black  bass,  Nu- 
angola Lake,  Lake  Silkworth. 

Lycoming  County — brook  trout,  Roaring 
Branch,  Trout  Run,  Hogland  Run,  (jrays  Run, 
Trout  Run,  West  Mill  Creek. 

McKean  County — brook  trout.  Two  Mile  Run, 
Seven  Mile  Run,  West  Branch  Tunenugwant 
Creek,  West  Clarion  Creek,  Kenzua  Creek, 
Sugar  or  South  Sugar  Run. 

Mifflin  County — catfish,-  Juniata  River,  Jacks 
Creek  ; brook  trout.  Tea  Creek,  Treaster  Valley 
Run,  Havice  Creek,  Laurel  Run. 

Monroe  County — pickerel.  Mountain  Ice  Co. 
Dam  No.  1,  Echo  Dam,  Youngs  Pond ; black 
bass,  Delaware  River ; catfish.  Youngs  Pond, 
Lake  Mineola,  Delaware  River,  Echo  Lake, 
Mountain  Ice  Co.  Dam  No.  1,  Arlington  Lake, 
Half  Moon  Pond,  Snow  Hill  Lake  ; brook  trout, 
Pohopoco  Creek,  Kettle  Creek,  Lake  Creek,  Big 
Bushkill  Creek,  McMichaels  Creek,  Leavitts 
Branch,  Cherry  Creek,  Aquashicola  Creek,  For- 
eSi  Hill  Creek,  Doters  Creek,  Pensyl  Creek, 
Pohopoco  Creek. 

Montgomery  County — catfish.  North  East 
Branch  Perkiomen  Creek,  Perkiomen  Creek ; 
black  bass,  Perkiomen  Creek  North  East 
Branch. 

Northampton  County — brown  trout,  Bushkill 
Creek ; brook  trout,  Saucon  Creek,  Jacubus 
Creek,  Little  Bushkill  Creek,  Bertsch  Creek,  In- 
dian Creek,  Monocacy  Creek,  Waltz  Creek  or 
Delabo  Creek,  Martins  Creek. 

Perry  County- — catfish  and  sunfish,  Shermans 
Creek.  Susquehanna  River ; brook  trout.  Green 
Valley  Run. 

Pike  County — brook  trout.  Big  Bushkill  Creek, 
Indian  Ladder  Creek,  Middle  Bushkill  Creek, 
Dingmans  Creek,  Raymondskill  Creek,  Shohola 
Creek,  Twin  Lakes  Creek,  Mill  Raft  Creek, 
Sawkill  Creek ; catfish.  Pecks  Pond,  Egypt 
Meadow  Dam,  Promise  Land  Pond,  Westco- 
lang  Lake,  Wallenpaupack  Lake,  Minisink  Lake, 
Taminent  Lake,  White  Deer  Lake  ; pickerel,  Big 
Tink  Lake,  Wallenpaupack  Lake ; minnows. 
Promise  Land  Pond. 

Potter  County — brook  trout.  Eleven  Mile 
Creek,  South  Pork  of  First  Pork  Sinnemahon- 
ing  Creek,  Reynoldstown  Brook,  East  Fork  of 
First  Pork  Sinnemahoning  Creek. 

Schuylkill  County — brook  trout.  Rattling  Run, 
Baer  Creek,  Kombs  Creek,  Beaver  Creek  ; brown 
trout.  Little  Catawissa  Creek ; sunfish,  Patter- 
son Dam  No.  1,  2 and  3,  Deep  Creek  ; catfish. 
Deep  Creek,  Cumbola  Dam,  Hosensock  Creek, 
Rabbit  Run,  Pine  Creek,  Reinerton  Mine  Holes 
No.  1,  2 and  3,  Patterson  Dam  No.  1,  2 and  3. 

Snyder  County — catfish.  Middle  Creek ; brook 
trout.  North  Branch  Mahantango  Creek. 

Somerset  County- — brook  trout.  Breast  Works 
Run,  Sandy  Run,  Shafer  Run,  Beaverdam  Run, 
Brush  Creek ; brown  trout.  Wills  Creek,  Piney 
Creek,  Raystown  Branch  Juniata  River,  Big 
Piney  Creek,  Laurel  Hill  Creek. 

Sullivan  County — catfish.  Hunter  Lake,  Splash 
Dam  on  Mehoopany  Creek,  Eagles  Mere  Lake ; 
pickerel.  Hunter  Lake,  Splash  Dam  on  Mehoop- 
any Creek. 

Susquehanna  County — brook  trout,  Tunkhan- 
nock  Creek,  Starrucca  Creek,  Riley  Creek,  Hard- 
ing Creek ; pickerel,  Butler  Lake ; catfish,  But- 
ler Lake,  Carr  Lake,  North  Branch  Susque- 
hanna River,  Bigsby  Pond,  Ely  Lake,  East 
Lake,  Stearns  Lake,  Tuscarora  Lake,  Big  Elk 
Lake,  Schooly  Pond,  States  Pond,  Forest  Lake, 
Quaker  Lake,  Comfort  Pond,  Wrighter  Lake, 
Alford  Pond,  Beaver  Pond,  Round  Pond. 


Tioga  County  — brook  trout.  Right  Branch 
Straight  Run,  Left  Branch  Straight  Run, 
Straight  Run,  Kettle  Creek,  Big  Run,  Long 
Run. 

Union  County — brook  trout.  Rapid  Run ; 
brown  trout.  Laurel  Run  ; catfish,  Penns  Creek, 
Buffalo  Creek,  Little  Buffalo  Creek,  White  Deer 
Hole  Creek. 

Venango  County — brook  trout,  Middle  Branch 
Sugar  Creek,  Cherry  Run,  Horse  Creek,  Little 
or  North  Branch  Sandy  Creek,  Pithole  Creek, 
Henlock  Creek,  Tarr  Kill  Creek,  South  Sandy 
Creek,  East  Sandy  Creek,  Upper  Two  Mile 
Creek ; rainbow  trout,  Scrubgrass  Creek,  Upper 
Two  Mile  Creek,  West  Pithole  Creek. 

Warren  County — ^brook  trout,  Farnsworth 
Creek,  Four  Mile  Run,  Lower  Sheriff  Creek, 
Phelps  or  Spencer  Run,  Little  Brokenstraw 
Creek,  Pine  Creek,  Tidioute  Creek,  East  or  Big 
Hickory  Creek ; catfish,  sunfish  and  frogs, 
Columbus  Pond. 

Washington  County — catfish.  Ten  Mile  Creek 
or  North  Ten  Mile  Creek,  Cross  Creek,  Buffalo 
Creek,  Kings  Creek,  Aunt  Clara  Pork  or  Middle 
King  Creek,  Krewers  Dam,  Langloth  Mill  Dam, 
Little  Chartiers  Creek  or  Linden  Creek,  Mingo 
Strip  Mine  Holes  No.  1,  2,  3 and  4,  No.  53 
Reservoir  ; frogs  and  sunfish.  Cross  Creek,  Buf- 
falo Creek. 

Wayne  County — brook  trout.  Big  Branch  Dy- 
berry  Creek,  Shehawken  Creek,  Shad  Pond 
Creek:  pickerel,  North  Jersey  Lake,  Lake  La- 
dore,  Bunnells  Pond ; catfish.  North  Jersey  Lake, 
Dick  Harbor  Pond,  Long  Pond,  Independent 
Lake,  Watawgo  Lake,  Lake  Ladore,  West 
Branch  Delaware  River,  Delaware  River,  Spruce 
Lake,  Seeleyville  Pond,  Shehawken  Lake,  Island 
Lake,  Lake  Como,  Poyntelle  Lake,  Scotdale 
Pond,  Coxton  Lake,  Lake  Henry,  Snag  Pond, 
Goose  Pond,  Bunnells  Pond,  Cadjaw  Pond, 

Westmoreland  County — catfish,  sunfish,  frogs 
and  black  bass.  Mammoth  Dam,  Carpentertown 
Dam  No.  1,  No.  2 ; brook  trout.  Mill  Creek, 
South  Pork  Mill  Creek,  Shannon  Run,  Powder 
Mill  Run,  Roaring  Run,  Camps  Run,  North 
Fork  Mill  Creek,  Middle  Ifork  Mill  Creek. 

Wyoming  County  — brook  trout,  Meshoppen 
Creek,  North  Branch  Mehoopany  Creek,  West 
Branch  Mehoopany  Creek,  Bowmans  Creek, 
Leonards  Creek. 

York  County — sunfish,  Krentz  Creek,  Feiglers 
Ore  Hole,  Kohlers  Mill  Dam,  Codorus  Creek. 
Bermudian  Creek,  Susquehanna  River,  Bechtel 
Pond,  Conewago  Creek ; catfish,  Susquehanna 
River,  Codorus  Creek,  Bechtel  Pond,  (Jonewago 
Creek,  Kohlers  Mill  Dam,  Feiglers  Ore  Hole, 
Krentz  Creek,  Bermudian  Creek, 


Waters  Stocked  During  December 

Include:  i 

Adams  County — brook  trout,  Carbaugh  Run,  ‘ 
East  Branch  Little  Antietam  Creek,  Toms 
Creek  ; rainbow  trout,  Chambersburg  Water  Co. 
Reservoir. 

Beaver  County — brown,  trout.  Big  Traverse 
Creek.  ' 

Bedford  County — brown  trout,  Deeters  Run, 
Cumberland  Valley  Run,  Raystown  Branch,  Im-  ! 
lertown  River ; rainbow  trout,  Thomas  W,  Koon 
Lake. 

Berks  County — brook  trout,  Moselem  Creek, 
Cold  Run,  Indian  Creek,  Northkill  Creek ; brown 
trout.  Mill  Creek. 

Blair  County — brook  trout.  Big  Fill  Creek, 
Vanscoyce  Run,  Canoe  Creek,  Bells  Gap  Run, 
Plum  Creek. 

Bradford  County — brook  trout,  Daggett  Creek, 
Seeley  Creek,  South  Creek,  Millstone  Creek. 

Bucks  County — minnows  (shiners),  Nesham- 
ing  Creek,  Pine  Creek ; rainbow  trout.  Mill 
Creek ; brown  trout.  Pine  Creek,  Mill  Creek. 

Cambria  County — brook  trout.  North  Branch 
Little  Conemaugh  River,  South  Branch  Black-  | 
lick  Creek,  Beaver  Dam  Run,  North  Branch 
Blacklick  Creek  ; brown  trout,  Clearfield  Creek,  i 
Chest  Creek. 

Cameron  County — brook  trout.  Clear  Creek;  = 
brown  trout,  Driftwood  Branch,  Sinnemahoning 
Portage  Creek,  i 

Carbon  County — ^brook  trout.  Big  Bear  Creek, 
Fawn  Run  ; brown  trout,  Pohopoco  Creek,  Hayes  i| 
Creek ; rainbow  trout.  Wild  Creek,  Quakake  j 
Creek. 

Centre  County  — brook  trout.  Laurel  Run,  !' 
Black  Bear  Run,  Penns  Creek,  Little  Sandy  ! 
Creek,  Big  Sandy  Run,  Sinking  Creek,  Laurel 
Run,  Mountain  Branch,  Plat  Rock  Creek ; 
brown  trout,  Penns  Creek,  Little  Moshannon 
Creek ; rainbow  trout.  Spring  Creek,  Penns 
Creek,  Little  Moshannon  Creek,  Bald  Eagle 
Creek. 

Chester  County — brook  trout.  Doe  Run,  Birch 
Run,  Rock  Run  ; brown  trout,  French  Creek. 

Clarion  County  — brown  trout.  Mill  Creek ; : 
rainbow  trout.  Mill  Creek. 

Clearfield  County — brook  trout.  Little  Laurel 
Run,  Montgomery  Creek,  Upper  Three  Runs,  j 
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Deep  Creek,  Anderson  Creek,  Medix  Run,  Wil- 
son Run,  West  Branch  Montgomery  Creek,  Bell 
Run,  Bilger  Run,  Hackenberry  Run,  North 
Branch  Wilmer  Run ; brown  trout.  Lick  Run, 
Little  Clearfield  Creek,  Sugar  Camp  Run,  Laurel 
Run,  Mosquito  Creek. 

Clinton  County — brook  trout.  Cherry  Creek, 
Hyner  Run,  Twin  Run,  Monument  Run,  Beaver- 
dam  Run,  Hammersley  Fork  Creek,  Baker  Run  ; 
brown  trout,  Tangascootack  Creek,  North 
Branch  Tangascootack  Creek,  Lick  Run ; rain- 
bow trout.  Big  Fishing  Creek,  Kettle  Creek. 

Columbia  County — brook  trout.  West  Creek, 
Mugser  Run,  Lick  Run,  Coles  Run. 

Crawford  County — brown  trout.  Little  Sugai' 
Creek,  Thompson  Run. 

Cumberland  County  ■ — biook  trout,  Cockley 
Run,  Mountain  Creek,  Green  Springs,  Alexan- 
■drlz  Springs  Run,  Oldtown  Run  ; rainbow  trout. 
Furnace  Run,  Means  Run. 

Dauphin  County — brown  trout,  Manada  Creek, 
Rattling  Creek,  West  Branch  Rattling  Creek ; 
rainbow  trout,  Clarks  Creek. 

Delaware  County — brown  trout,  Ridley  Creek. 

Elk  County — brook  trout.  South  Fork  Straight 
Creek,  Paige  Run,  Laurel  Run,  Kersey  Run, 
Bear  Creek,  Crooked  Creek,  Mix  Run,  Hicks 
Run,  East  Branch  Spring  Creek ; brown  trout, 
Big  Mill  Creek,  Driftwood  Branch ; rainbow 
trout,  East  Branch  Clarion  River,  West  Clarion 
Creek. 

[ Fayette  County — black  bass.  Smock  Reservoir, 

' Power  Star  Junction  Reservoir,  Upper  Star 
Junction  Reservoir,  Bridgeport  Dam ; brook 
trout.  Mill  Run,  Mountain  Creek,  South  Fork 
Mountain  Creek,  Beaver  Creek : rainbow  trout, 
Dunbar  Creek,  Big  Meadow  Run. 

Forest  County  — brown  trout.  Maple  Creek, 
West  Hickory  Creek,  West  Branch  Millstone 
Creek ; rainbow  trout.  Spring  Creek,  Salmon 
Creek.  East  Hickory  Creek,  West  Hickory  Creek, 
Maple  Creek. 

Franklin  County — brown  trout.  West  Branch 
Conococheague  Creek ; brook  trout,  Conoco- 
cheague  Creek,  Roe  Run,  Trout  Run,  Carbaugh 
Run,  Dennis  Creek,  Falling  Springs  Creek ; 
rainbow  trout.  East  Branch  Little  Antietam 
Creek,  West  Branch  Little  Antietam  Creek, 
Stony  Point  Dam  (2  Acres  on  Furnace  Run). 

Huntingdon  County  — brown  trout.  Spruce 
Creek,  East  Branch"  Standing  Stone  Creek,  Yel- 
low Creek;  brook  trout.  Spruce  Creek. 

Indiana  County  — brook  trout,  Mardis  Run, 
Little  Mahoning  Creek.  Downey  Run. 

Jefferson  County — brown  trout.  East  Branch 
Mahoning  Creek.  Clear  Creek,  North  Fork  Red 
Bank  Creek,  Big  Mill  Creek,  Little  Mill  Creek; 
rainbow  trout.  East  Branch  Mahoning  Creek. 

Lackawanna  County — rainbow  trout.  Roaring 
Brook. 

Lancaster  County — brook  trout.  Little  Cones- 
toga Creek,  Tucqua  Creek,  Donegal  Creek,  Tilt 
Hollow  Run,  Pequea  Creek,  Gladfelters  Run, 
Middle  Creek,  Hammer  Creek,  Swan-  Run,  Stew- 
arts Run,  Climbers  Run,  Trout  Run,  Wisslers 
Run,  Seglock  Creek,  Charles  Run,  Long  Run ; 
brown  trout.  Big  Chlckies  Creek,  Fishing  Creek. 

Lawrence  County  — rainbow  trout.  Little 
Neshannock  Creek. 

Lehigh  County — brook  trout.  South  Branch 
Saucon  Creek  ; brown  trout,  Jordan  Creek. 

Luzerne  County — brook  trout,  Phillips  Creek, 
Harveys  Creek,  Wrights  Creek,  Arnolds  Creek, 
Wapwallopen  Creek,  Pine  Creek,  Maple  Creek, 
Ballets  Run,  Shades  Creek,  Little  Shickshinny 
Creek : brown  trout,  Wapwallopen  Creek,  Kit- 
chen Run  ; rainbow  trout,  Wapwallopen  Creek. 

Lycoming  County — brook  trout.  Upper  Pine 
’ Bottom  Run,  Little  Bear  Creek,  Little  Muncy 
Creek,  English  Run,  "White  Deer  Hole  Creek, 

' Plunketts  Creek  ; brown  trout,  Lycoming  Creek, 
i Larry’s  Creek,  Muncy  Creek,  Loyalsock  Creek, 
Wallis  Run,  Slate  Run,  Little  Pine  Creek ; raln- 
1 bow  trout.  Rock  Run. 

• McKean  County — brown  trout,  Marvin  Creek, 

1 Portage  Creek,  Potato  Creek,  East  Branch  Tio- 
. nesta  Creek,  South  Fork  Kinzua  Creek,  West 
Branch  Tuneungwant  Creek ; rainbow  trout, 

; Portage  Creek. 

! Mercer  County — ^brown  trout.  West  Branch 
Little  Neshannock  Creek,  Little  Neshannock 
; Creek,  Mill  Creek  ; rainbow  trout.  West  Branch 
s Little  Neshannock  Creek. 

e Mifflin  County  — brown  trout.  East  Branch 
Kishacoquillas  Creek,  Penns  Creek  : brook  trout, 

, Musser  Run,  Havice  Creek,  Brookland  Creek, 
y Lingle  Run.  McKinley  Run,  Hower  Run. 
il  Monroe  County — brown  trout,  Pocono  Creek, 
',1  Tobyhanna  Creek,  Pohopoco  Creek,  Paradise 
n;  Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Tobyhanna  Creek,  Broad- 
heads  Creek;  black  bass.  Mountain  Springs. 

*!  Montgomery  County  — catfish,  Towamenein 
I Creek,  M.C.F.  of  B.  Propagating  Pond ; brown 
h trout.  Deep  Creek. 

Northampton  County — brown  trout,  Bushkill 
;;i  Creek,  brook  trout,  Coffeetown  Creek,  Mud 
Run. 

Philadelphia  County — minnows,  Wissahlckon 
^ i Creek  ; rainbow  trout,  Wissahlckon  Creek. 
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Perry  County — brook  trout.  Hunters  Run, 
Laurel  Run,  Houstons  Run,  McCabes  Run,  Mon- 
tour Run. 

Pike  County — brook  trout — Little  Bushkill 
Creek,  Dwarfkill  Creek : brown  trout,  Wallen- 
paupack  Creek,  East  Branch  Wallenpaupack 
Creek. 

Potter  County — brook  trout,  Sartwell  Creek. 
Genesee  Fork  Pine  Creek,  Cushing  Creek,  East 
Branch  Fishing  Creek,  West  Branch  Fishing 
Creek,  Dry  Run,  Nine  Mile  Run,  Lyman  Run, 
Dingman  Run  ; brown  trout.  Kettle  Creek,  Cross 
Fork  Creek,  First  Fork  Sinnemahonlng  Creek, 
Genesee  River,  West  Branch  Pine  Creek,  West 
Branch  Genesee  River,  Middle  Branch  Genesee 
River,  Pine  Creek,  Oswayo  Creek,  Mill  Creek ; 
rainbow  trout,  Genesee  River,  West  Branch 
Genesee  River,  Middle  Branch  Genesee  River. 

Schuylkill  County — brook  trout.  Black  Creek, 
Pine  Creek. 

Somerset  County — brook  trout,  Iser  Run, 
Drakes  Run,  Jones  Mill  Run,  Blue  Hole  Run ; 
brown  trout,  Flaugherty  Creek,  tVhites  Creek, 
Laurel  Hill  Creek ; rainbow  trout.  Laurel  Hill 
Creek. 

Sullivan  County  — brook  trout,  Sullivan 
Branch,  Glass  Creek,  Pigeon  Creek.  East  Branch 
Fishing  Creek,  Lewis  Creek,  Elkllck  Run,  West 
Branch  Fishing  Creek,  Pole  Bridge  Run,  Black 
Creek,  North  Branch  Mehoopany  Creek,  Double 
Run ; brown  trout.  Kettle  Creek,  Little  Loyal- 
sock  Creek,  Little  Loyalsock  Creek,  Ogdonia 
Creek,  Muncy  Creek,  Elk  Creek,  Hogland 
Branch. 

Susquehanna  County — brown  trout,  Starrucca 
Creek ; rainbow  trout,  Starrucca  Creek. 

Tioga  County — brook  trout,  Long  Run,  Sandy 
Run  : brown  trout,  Cowanesque  Creek,  Towanda 
Creek ; rainbow  trout.  Pine  Creek. 

Union  County — brook  trout.  Halfway  Dam. 
Buffalo  Creek,  Spruce  Run  ; brown  trout.  North 
Branch  Buffalo  Creek,  White  Deer  Creek,  Spring 
Creek. 

Venango  County — brown  trout,  Little  Scrub- 
grass  Creek ; rainbow  trout.  Little  Scrubgrass 
Creek. 

Warren  County — brown  trout,  Brokenstraw 
Creek,  East  Branch  Spring  Creek,  Tionesta 
Creek,  Caldwell  Creek,  West  Branch  Caldwell 
Creek,  West  Hickory  Creek,  East  Branch  Tio- 
nesta Creek,  Brown  Run ; rainbow  trout.  Min- 
ister Run,  East  Branch  Spring  Creek,  Broken- 
straw  Creek,  Pine  Creek. 

Wayne  County — brook  trout,  Equinunk  Creek, 
Little  Equinunk  Creek,  Middle  Creek,  North 
Branch  Calkins  Creek,  West  Branch  Dyberry 
Creek,  South  Branch  Equinunk  Creek ; brown 
trout.  Little  Equinunk  Creek,  West  Branch 
Lackawaxen  River,  Lackawaxen  River,  Equi- 
nunk Creek ; rainbow  trout.  West  Branch  Lack- 
awaxen River,  West  Branch  Wallenpaupack 
Creek. 

Westmoreland  County  — brook  trout.  Right 
Branch  Furnace  Run,  Furnace  Run,  Furnace 
Run,  Powder  Mill  Run ; brown  trout  Jacobs 
Creek,  Tub.  Mill,  Lynn  Run,  Loyalhanna  Creek. 

Wyoming  County — brown  trout,  Mehoopany 
Creek;  rainbow  trout.  Bowmans  Creek. 

York  County  — rainbow  trout,  Halderman 
Pond ; brook  trout.  Otter  Creek,  Orson  Run, 
Toms  Run,  Leibs  Creek,  Furnace  Run. 


BOY  SCOUTS  TO  BUILD 
FEED  SHELTERS 


At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Perkio- 
men  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association  it  was 
announced  that  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Schwenks- 
ville  are  now  building  feeding  shelters  in 
order  that  the  birds  may  get  acquainted 
with  these  stations  before  snow  covers  their 
natural  feeding  grounds. 

The  Scouts  who  are  devoting  a great  deal 
of  their  time  in  this  work  are  highly  com- 
mended for  their  splendid  cooperation  with 
the  Sportsmen  Association.  Scout  troops  of 
Skippack,  Collegeville,  Trappe  and  Limerick 
are  also  being  contacted  to  help  put  this 
worthwhile  program  across.  The  feed  for 
these  shelters  is  provided  for  by  the  Perkio- 
men  Club  with  its  feed  headquarters  at 
H.  B.  Kratz  and  Sons  mill,  here,  and  su- 
pervisors have  been  appointed  in  different 
localities  to  distribute  this  feed  in  proper 
proportions. 
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During  the  big  game  season  two  deer 
were  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Neiffer, 
one  of  which  was  an  eight-point  buck  and 
the  other  a doe,  both  shot  with  a bullet  from 
a .22  calibre  rifle.  This  incident  has  aroused 
great  concern  among  local  sportsmen  and 
the  Perkiomen  Association  has  instructed 
its  delegates  to  notify  the  County  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen  at  its  annual  meeting  to 
be  held  ne.xt  month  in  Norristown,  that  this 
club  goes  on  record  in  prohibiting  the  use 
of  .22  calibre  bullets  for  big  game. 

Harry  Cole,  district  fish  warden,  an- 
nounced that  one  of  the  Federation’s  propa- 
gation dams  on  the  Biedler  farm  near 
Bridgeport,  is  completed  and  300  catfish 
have  been  stocked  in  this  pond.  According 
to  Mr.  Cole’s  report  the  Bergey  dam  has 
been  repaired  and  next  in  line  is  the  Mingo 
dam.  The  workers  on  this  project  have  been 
hampered  a great  deal  due  to  the  weather 
conditions,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  work  is 
progressing  nicely.  The  repairing  of  these 
dams  is  being  done  through  WPA  projects. 

Russel  Knipp,  chairman  of  the  fish  com- 
mittee of  this  association  reported  a long 
list  of  distribution  of  fish  assignments  and 
which  included  the  following : Skippack 
creek — 200  catfish,  6 to  12  inches  long;  1000 
sunfish,  one  inch  long;  1000  perch,  2 inches 
long;  200  sunfish,  6 to  8 inches  long;  300 
bass,  5 inches  long.  North  East  Branch — 
250  catfish,  6 to  12  inches  long;  1000  sun- 
fish, one  inch  long;  1000  perch,  2 inches 
long;  200  sunfish,  6 to  8 inches  long;  300 
bass,  5 inches  long.  Towamenein — 200  sun- 
fish, 6 to  8 inches  long.  Deep  Creek — 40 
cans  brown  trout. 

President  Shallcross  reports  the  release 
of  73  cock  birds  throughout  the  county. 
These  particular  birds  are  those  which  were 
raised  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Grat- 
erford  and  are  not  part  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission assignments.  Five  of  these  birds 
were  released  in  our  immediate  territory. 
According  to  Mr.  Shallcross  there  were  also 
850  rabbits  released  in  Montgomery  county, 
71  of  which  were  released  in  the  territory 
covering  between  Graterford  and  Upper 
Frederick  Township.  These  rabbits  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Game  Commission  who  also 
promised  more  shipments  in  the  near  future. 

The  Perkiomen  group  also  took  action  and 
instructed  its  delegates  to  the  Federation 
meeting  to  be  held  in  January  to  make 
known  that  this  club  opposes  Sunday  fish- 
ing. 

They  approve  of  a 50  cent  increase  in 
fishing  license  fees  and  which  is  to  be  used 
entirely  by  the  Fish  Commission  to  purchase 
lands  which  would  provide  public  fishing 
grounds.  The  Game  Commission  increased 
its  license  fees  some  years  ago  for  the  same 
purpose  and  since  then  has  provided  the 
hunters  of  this  State  splendid  hunting  ter- 
ritory. This  50  cent  increase  will  be  used 
entirely  for  a similar  program  by  the  Fish 
Commission. 

Three  reels  of  motion  pictures  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Game  Commission  were 
shown  before  the  meeting  adjourned  which 
was  held  in  the  Schwenksville  Borough  Hall. 
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HERE  THERE 
'n  ANGLERDOM 


It  isn’t  safe  foi’  watersnakes  to  tackle 
pickerel,  according  to  Anthony  Boxer,  pres- 
ident of  the  Shenandoah  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation. Take  his  word  and  that  of  Harry 
Salamy,  a trustee  of  the  association,  that 
this  incident  actually  occurred  on  Mowery 
Dam,  a pickerel  pond  in  Ringtown  Valley, 
Schuylkill  County. 

It  seems  that  Salamy  first  saw  the  three- 
foot  watersnake  carrying  a pickerel  that 
measured  131^  inches  in  its  mouth.  He  no- 
ticed a swirl  near  the  tail  of  the  snake,  and 
then  to  his  amazement,  noticed  that  another 
pickerel  of  the  same  size  had  seized  the  tail 
of  the  snake.  Salamy  killed  the  snake  and 
recovered  it  and  the  pickerel  which  it  had 
killed. 


Why  do  they  do  it?  That  is  the  thought 
that  comes  to  mind  with  receipt  of  this 
report  from  Warden  C.  A.  Bidelspacher  of 
Williamsport.  He  writes: 

“On  the  first  day  of  the  bass  season,  we 
conducted  a car  search  on  Pine  Creek.  Two 
fellows  came  down  and  when  I looked  at 
their  creels,  I thought  ‘here  is  a story  for 
the  ANGLER.’  They  each  had  three  black 
bass  from  16  to  19  inches  in  length,  five 
that  ran  from  12  to  15  inches  and  several 
nice  rock  bass  apiece.  But  in  the  bottom  of 
the  basket  of  each  fisherman  was  a black 
bass  measuring  less  than  8 inches  in  length 
which  spoiled  the  story.  I prosecuted  both 
of  them  with  pleasure.’’ 


Talk  about  your  tough  breaks  and  then 
sympathize  with  Joe  Hoben,  Cumbexdand, 
Md.,  fisherman.  Joe,  according  to  Warden 
Harry  Moore,  was  fishing  in  Koons  Dam 
above  Lake  Gordon  in  Bedford  County  foi 
suckers  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  trout 
season.  He  hooked  and  landed  the  biggest 
rainbow  trout  to  be  taken  from  Pennsyl- 
vania waters  last  year,  a 29-inch  giant  of 
the  rainbow  clan.  Being  a true  sportsman, 
Joe  immediately  and  carefully  released  his 
catch.  May  his  tribe  increase! 


Some  mighty  fine  brown  trout  were 
caught  in  the  Lackawaxen  River  at  Glen 
Eyre  last  season  by  Dewey  White,  of 
Blooming  Grove,  according  to  Warden 
Frank  Brink  of  Milford.  White  made  his 
catches  via  the  dry  fly  method.  His  lai’gest 
brownie  measured  24  inches  in  length,  and 
was  caught  during  the  evening  on  May  20. 

Writing  on  July  24,  Warden  Brink  had 
this  to  say  about  the  fishing  on  Lake 


Wallenpaupack:  “Lake  Wallenpaupack  has 
afforded  very  good  fishing  to  date  this  sea- 
son. All  boat  landings  are  doing  good  busi- 
ness so  far.  During  week  ends  there  are 
hundreds  of  boats  out.  Catches  of  wall-eyed 
pike,  largemouth  bass  and  smallmouth  bass 
have  been  excellent.’’ 


Word  comes  from  J.  Richard  Stover, 
chairman  of  the  Fish  Committee  of  the 
York  and  Adams  County  Game  and  Fish 
Association  at  Hanover,  that  this  group  is 
planning  another  fishing  contest  this  year. 
He  writes:  “At  the  present  time  we  are 
engaged  in  planning  our  contest  for  this 
year.  We  have  decided  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  prizes  for  bass,  and  to  include  prizes 
for  sucker  fishermen.  As  an  inducement  for 
the  more  extensive  use  of  artificial  bait  by 
anglers,  an  extra  prize  will  be  awarded  to 
every  angler  whose  prize-winning  fish  is 
taken  on  an  artificial  lure.  Entries  will  be 
restricted  to  include  only  fish  taken  in 
York,  Adams,  Franklin  and  Cumberland 
Counties.’’ 


From  Special  Warden  S.  W.  Hobson  of 
Easton  comes  word  of  good  fishing  for 
bass  in  waters  in  that  section  of  the  state 
last  season.  Hobson  reports  that  while  fish- 
ing in  Bi'own’s  Lake  near  Canadensis  on 
July  4,  Mr.  Chase  of  Wilkes-Barre  caught 
a largemouth  bass  measuring  19%  inches  in 
length.  It  was  taken  on  a hair  mouse. 
George  Kitchen  of  Saylorsburg  landed  a 
19-inch  largemouth  bass  in  Saylor’s  Lake 
on  opening  day  of  the  1936  season.  Other 
good  catches  were  made  in  this  body  of 


water  by  Joseph  Woodring  of  Easton  and! 
other  fishermen. 


Two  of  Bangor’s  most  enthusiastic  fish- 
ermen are  Hugh  L.  Price,  79,  and  his 
brother,  John,  76  years  old.  Their  favorite 
angling  is  for  smallmouth  bass  in  the  upper 
Delaware. 


Writes  John  D.  Rothermel,  of  West  Lawn,  i 
near  Reading:  “Reading  your  article  on  | 
watersnake  control,  I began  wondering 
whether  the  average  fisherman  realizes 
what  damage  this  reptile  actually  does  to 
our  sport.  Having  charge  of  the  stream  im-  ; 
provement  on  Hay  Creek  in  Berks  County,  I 
I have  seen  some  of  the  damage  done  by 
these  predators.  Just  a week  ago  (the  lat- 
ter part  of  last  July),  we  found  a water-  i 
snake  with  a 15% -inch  brown  trout,  which 
it  had  worked  up  on  the  bank  and  had  j 
killed.  The  snake  was  slightly  less  than  1 
four  feet  long.  It  had  the  trout  by  the  rear 
part  of  the  belly.  After  killing  the  snake, 
we  examined  the  trout,  which  was  real 
heavy,  and  seemed  to  have  been  in  very 
good  condition  before  having  been  killed  by 
the  snake.  From  what  I have  seen  since 
being  on  this  job,  I fully  believe  that  these 
reptiles  take  more  fish  than  the  fishermen 
land.  With  our  turtles  and  birds  also  to  j 
consider,  I doubt  if  the  fishermen  get  one-  j 
third  of  the  fish  a stream  produces.  Hay  j 
Creek  produced  good  sport  this  season,  at  | 
least  much  better  than  our  average  stream  i 
in  Berks  County.  What  sport  we  would 
have,  should  our  vermin  be  under  control, 
only  one  who  spends  most  of  his  time  on 
the  streams  can  appreciate.’’ 


Earl  Wilson,  12,  of  Ansonia,  with  catch  of  brown  and  rainbow  trout  taken  in 

Pine  Creek  at  Owassie 


Seining  Brood  Rainbow  Trout  from  Ponds  at  Belletonte  Hatchery 
Preparatory  to  Stripping  Last  Autumn 
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Fellow  Fisherman : 

The  re  is  probably  a boy  risht 
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near  home  who  is  easer  to  learn  everything 
he  can  about  hsh  and  fishing.  Why  not  a 
little  coaching  for  him  along  conservation  lines 
this  winter?  Your  teaching  may  mean  another 
convert  to  the  ranks  of  fishermen  who  ^^fish 
for  sport. 
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ANNUAL  TROUT  NUMBER 


WHEN  THE  TROUT  STREAMS  CALL 

Pre-Season  Reflections  Concerning 
A Grand  Outdoor  Sport 

By  GEORGE  H.  EARLE,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

Modern  fishing  for  trout  has  many  fascinating  angles.  It  has  justly  been  termed 
the  "sport  of  kings,"  and  In  countries  of  the  Old  World  this  descriptive  term  Is 
fairly  accurate.  The  chalk  streams  of  Great  Britain  today  are  held  largely  by 
wealthy  landowners  and  fishing  Is  so  restricted  that  few,  If  any,  average  anglers  may  fish 
them.  Similar  restrictions  on  troutlng  exist  virtually  throughout  Europe.  Only  a privi- 
leged few  may  know  the  thrill  Induced  by  the  colorful  rise  of  a trout  to  fly. 

Happily,  here  In  Pennsylvania,  this  splendid  sport  draws  no  lines  of  distinction  In 
those  who  may  share  It.  Our  swift  flowing  mountain  streams,  cutting  their  way  through 
aisles  of  laurel,  pine  and  hemlock,  and  our  meadow  streams,  deep-banked  with  dark 
Inviting  pools,  are  the  common  goal  of  thousands  of  anglers,  rich  and  poor,  who  would 
a-troutlng  go  on  the  first  day  of  the  season.  Trout  fishing  has  no  stronger  appeal  to 
me  than  this  fact — the  knowledge  that  our  average  Pennsylvania  fisherman  may  share 
in  it.  It  Is  truly.  In  our  Keystone  state,  a cosmopolitan  sport.  For  your  illustration,  go 
to  any  popular  trout  stream  on  April  15. 

There  is  developed  not  only  in  trout  fishing,  but  in  all  other  forms  of  angling, 
a kinship  between  men  seldom  to  be  observed  In  any  other  form  of  recreation.  The 
angler  with  an  expensive  fly  rod  find's  in  a fellow  fisherman,  who,  perhaps,  is  trying  his 
luck  with  a crude  cut  pole  and  ten-cent  line,  a comrade  in  an  ancient  and  delightful 
sport.  The  finest  instincts  in  the  nature  of  men  crop  up  during  a day  astream. 

We  are  proud  that  Pennsylvania  has  one  of  the  finest  fish  propagation  systems 
in  the  world.  We  should  be  more  proud,  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  program  to  Im- 
prove our  fishing  is  supported,  through  their  license  fees,  by  fishermen  in  every  walk 
of  life.  No  finer  tribute  to  a grand  sport  may  be  given  than  this  interest  on  the  part  of 
our  licensed  anglers  in  the  improvement  of  their  fishing. 

Inland  water  fishing  today  is  dependent,  more  than  it  ever  has  been  in  the  past, 
on  the  sportsmanship  of  the  individual  fisherman.  May  you  carry  astream  this  year, 
in  addition  to  your  creel,  a determination  to  fish  for  the  love  of  fishing  and  to  take 
no  more  trout  than  your  family  may  eat  at  one  meal. 

Tight  lines  and  happy  troutlng! 
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THE  REYNOLDSDALE  HATCHERY 

By  DAN  R.  SCHNABEL 

Member,  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 


I 


IN  1924,  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 
appointed  a committee,  consisting  of  Hon. 
M.  A.  Riley,  Ellwood  City,  Dr.  Charles 
Reitell,  Pittsburgh,  and  myself,  to  canvass 
the  State  in  search  of  likely  sites  for  the 
construction  of  two  additional  State  Fish 
Hatcheries.  This  seemed  like  rather  a pleas- 
ant task — -traveling  over  the  State  inter- 
viewing interested  groups  and  inspecting 
various  springs,  streams  and  lakes.  As  our 
mission  became  generally  known,  however, 
it  soon  became  far  from  the  pleasant  work 
that  we  had  anticipated. 

We  were  flooded  with  requests  to  inspect 
sites,  the  average  number  being  about  three 
in  each  of  the  sixty- 
seven  counties  in 
the  State.  At  the 
outset  efforts  were 
made  to  observe 
each  suggested  site, 
but  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  aver- 
age sportsman  had 
little  conception  of 
the  amount  and  kind 
of  water  necessary 
for  the  construction 
of  a worthwhile  fish 
raising  plant.  As 
sites  were  rejected 
for  various  reasons, 
each  local  communi- 
ty became  active  in 
endeavoring  to  bring 
political  pressure  to 
compel  the  Commis- 
sion to  reconsider 
the  location.  To  add 
to  this,  speculation 
became  active,  and 
sites  that  had  pos- 
sibilities were  ad- 
vanced in  price. 

The  Committee 
did  not  profess  to 
be  capable  of  plac- 
ing the  final  approval  on  the  proposed  site. 
Their  task  was  to  find  several  promising 
locations,  and  then  experts  along  this  line 
would  make  more  detailed  studies.  It  was 
realized  that  from  the  publicity  given  our 
task,  any  success  or  failure,  after  a site 
had  been  chosen,  would  reflect  upon  this 
Committee.  As  we  searched  the  country, 
one  outstanding  observation  was  that  many 
poultry  plants  that  had  been  built  were  op- 
erated a few  years  and  then  abandoned. 
Each  one  of  these  abandoned  farms  repre- 
sented a monument  to  the  ones  that  had 
made  a failure  of  their  task.  We  resolved 
that  so  far  as  was  humanly  possible,  the 
new  hatchery  sites  would  have  to  be  such 
that  when  constructed  and  in  operation, 
they  would  be  a monument  to  the  Commit- 
tee, to  which  the  Fish  Commission  and  the 
Sportsmen  could  point  with  pride. 

We  soon  felt  like  the  ship-wrecked  sail- 
ors cast  upon  the  sea  in  an  open  boat,  who 
see  water,  water  everj'where  and  not  a drop 


to  drink.  Location  after  location  was  re- 
jected for  various  reasons.  Some  sites  had 
ample  water,  but  lacked  the  fall  for  pond 
construction;  other  locations  were  subject 
to  floods;  on  others,  the  price  was  prohibi- 
tive and  many  were  disapproved  because 
of  insufficient  water. 

A story  is  told  of  three  ship-wrecked  sail- 
ors dying  of  thirst  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  River.  One  of  the  three,  more  dis- 
couraged than  the  others,  resolved  to  take 
one  drink  of  the  sea  water  and  jump  over- 
board. As  he  drank  what  was  assumed  to 
be  salt  water,  he  found  it  to  be  fresh  water; 
they  were  floating  in  the  fresh  water  car- 


Panoramic View  of  the  Reynoldsdale  Hatchery 


ried  out  to  the  sea  by  the  velocity  of  the 
river.  Near  at  hand  was  nature’s  gift,  which 
they  had  been  striving  in  vain  to  obtain 
only  by  reaching  land. 

We  were  in  much  the  same  predicament, 
as  for  many  days  we  had  overlooked  a mam- 
moth spring,  located  but  a short  distance 
from  my  home  city  of  Johnstown,  namely 
the  spring  located  at  Spring  Meadow,  near 
Reynoldsdale,  in  Bedford  County. 

This  site  was  approved  by  all  concerned, 
the  land  surveyed  and  the  purchase  made 
in  December  1925. 

The  spring,  when  the  water  levels  are  car- 
ried at  an  elevation  of  six  feet,  has  a min- 
imum flow  of  1200  gallons  per  minute.  The 
water  is  of  a limestone  nature  and  carries 
an  even  temperature  of  52  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit. 

The  spring  at  the  time  the  purchase  was 
made  was  used  for  power  purposes,  for  the 
operation  of  a grist  mill.  At  that  time  the 
water  was  carried  at  an  elevation  of  ap- 


proximately twelve  feet,  and  flowed  an  area 
of  about  one-half  acre. 

The  development  of  the  plant  was  started 
in  the  spring  of  1926.  The  first  construction 
work  was  the  development  of  the  spring. 
As  this  w’as  the  only  source  of  water  sup- 
ply, the  height  that  the  water  could  be 
confined  in  the  spring,  etc.,  would  depend 
upon  the  permanent  location  of  the  hatch- 
ing building,  and  the  number  and  depth  of 
the  various  fish  holding  ponds. 

The  spring  had  the  characteristic  of  most 
limestone  springs.  That  is,  as  the  head  was 
decreased  from  the  original  level  of  12  feet, 
the  flow  naturally  increased,  very  nearly 

doubling  the  flow, 
, when  flowing  with- 
out any  head  pres- 
sure. The  fall,  where 
the  building  and 
ponds  were  to  be 
constructed,  was  not 
sufficient  that  they 
could  be  developed 
without  raising  the 
elevation  of  the 
spring  from  the  nat- 
ural level.  A com- 
promise was  decided 
upon  and  the  perma- 
nent elevation  of  the 
spring  was  set  at  6 
feet.  While  this  re- 
duced the  flow  some- 
what from  the  nat- 
ural level  of  the 
spring,  it  created 
enough  elevation  so 
that  the  water  would 
receive  the  proper 
aeration  before  be- 
ing used  for  fish  cul- 
tural work. 

Fish  hatcheries 
and  the  stocking  of 
streams  with  fish 
have  become  neces- 
sary only  because  the  acts  of  man  have 
interfered  with  the  natural  waters,  decreas- 
ing their  holding  capacity  for  fish,  and 
placing  many  limiting  factors  on  the  nat- 
ural reproduction  of  the  fish.  Most  of  the 
studies  made  on  these  infiuences  have  been 
conducted  on  the  surface  waters,  or  those 
that  flow  on  top  of  the  ground,  and  little 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  change, 
or  influence,  on  the  underground  water  ta- 
ble or  supply.  While  experimenting  with  the 
elevation  of  the  spring  at  Reynoldsdale,  it 
brought  to  light  how  the  acts  of  man,  in 
interfering  with  nature’s  resources,  can  in- 
fluence or  change,  surrounding  conditions. 
When  the  spring  was  used  for  power  pur- 
poses, it  remained  at  the  same  elevation 
for  many  years.  On  a number  of  farms, 
within  a radius  of  two  miles  from  the 
spring,  there  were  to  be  found  numerous 
small  springs,  with  a flow  sufficient  to  care 
for  the  owner’s  needs.  Others  had  shallow 
dependable  wells  for  a source  of  water 
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supply.  When  the  spring  was  lowered  to 
the  natural  level,  a number  of  these  springs 
and  wells  became  dry.  When  the  water  was 
raised  to  the  present  six  foot  level,  in  a 
short  time  some  of  them  again  contained 
water,  and  others,  to  date,  have  still  ceased 
to  flow. 

The  plant  was  located  and  developed  pri- 
marily for  a trout  hatchery.  After  the 
spring  was  confined,  the  next  step  was  the 
construction  of  the  hatchery  building.  This 
building  is  of  brick  and  steel  construction, 
containing  the  most  modem  equipment  for 
trout  cultural  work.  The  main  room  of  the 
building  is  used  for  hatching  eggs,  and  the 
care  of  the  baby  fish.  Adjacent  to  this  room 
a space  has  been  set  apart  for  educational 
jwork,  where  many  of  the  native  fishes  were 
displayed  in  glass  aquariums,  with  back- 
grounds resembling  their  natural  habitat. 
Adjoining  the  display  room  is  the  adminis- 
tration headquarters  of  the  Hatchery  Su- 
perintendent. 

As  funds  became  available,  the  plant  was 
developed  until  it  now  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas  for  trout  work:  a block  of 
sixty  concrete  pools  on  the  west  side  of  the 
hatchery  building,  a series  of  twenty  con- 
crete pools  on  the  east  side  of  the  building, 

^ and  below  this,  three  rows  of  six  large 

i ponds  each,  or  a total  of  eighteen  large 
rearing  pools.  Paralleling  the  highway,  a 
, large  frame  building  has  been  constructed, 
j comprising  the  garage,  workshop,  fish  food 
i preparing  room  and  refrigeration  room  for 
i holding  the  fish  food. 

The  plant  was  not  created  and  brought 
j to  its  present  high  stage  of  fish  production 
i without  the  usual  number  of  disappoint- 
I ments  and  worries  for  all  those  interested. 

' Water,  soil  conditions  and  other  factors 
: must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  at- 
tempting to  grow  fish.  The  concrete  pool 
proved  very  satisfactory.  Later  one  of  the 
larger  earth  pools  was  constructed  and  fish 
held  in  it  with  equal  success.  This  natur- 
ally led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
safe  to  create  the  balance  of  the  series  of 
eighteen  ponds.  After  they  were  completed 
it  was  found,  to  the  disappointment  of  all 
concerned,  that  while  the  -fish  pond  in  each 
series  was  satisfactory,  the  balance  of  the 
area  would  not  support  fish  life  for  any 
length  of  time.  All  known  tests  w'ere  made 
and  the  trouble  could  not  be  located.  One 
series  was  redesigned  in  long,  shallow,  nar- 
row pools,  and  in  these  areas  the  fish 
thrived,  but  the  number  that  could  be  held 
was  much  less  than  what  we  had  hoped  to 
hold  in  the  original  pools.  In  the  meantime, 
conditions  were  improving  in  the  earth 
pools  and,  after  several  years,  the  condition 
corrected  itself,  and  the  areas  are  being 
used  today  with  marked  success.  The  mys- 
tery is  still  unsolved,  but  we  have  been 
told  that,  many  years  ago,  the  present 
hatchery  location  was  the  site  of  a tannery, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  in  excavating  for  the 
ponds,  layers  of  the  old  tanbark,  and  other 
substances,  were  exposed  to  the  water, 
which,  through  chemical  reaction,  created 
a condition  toxic  to  the  fish. 

The  grounds  have  been  nicely  landscaped, 
in  the  form  of  a sunken  garden,  and  be- 
cause of  its  easy  access,  this  hatchery  is 
visited  by  may  people  each  year. 

One  of  the  questions  most  frequently 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


CHARLES  A.  FRENCH  APPOINTED 
COMMISSIONER  OF  FISHERIES 

Announcement  was  made  on  Tues- 
day, March  2,  by  the  Governor’s 
Office  that  Hon.  Charles  A.  French, 

Board  member,  had  been  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries  by  Gov- 
ernor George  H.  Earle. 

“Charlie,”  as  he  is  affectionately 
known  by  hundreds  of  sportsmen  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania,  is  a resi- 
dent of  Ellwood  City  in  Lawrence 
County,  the  home  town  of  the  late 
Mathew  A.  Riley,  who  for  years  as 
a member  of  the  Fish  Conimission 
was  an  active  figure  in  the  drive  for 
better  fishing. 

Commissioner  French  is  originator 
of  a slogan  that  today  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  a byword  with  thousands 
of  bass  fishermen,  “Lose  a Hook  and 
Spare  a Bass.”  After  conducting  a 
number  of  experiments  and  care- 
fullv  observing  the  effectiveness  of 
cutting  the  snell  of  a hook  close  to 
the  mouth  of  a small  bass,  leaving 
the  hook  in  its  stomach  to  be  even- 
tually dissolved  by  stomach  juices 
of  the  fish,  his  findings  were  put 
into  practice  with  remarkable  effec- 
tiveness by  sportsmen  fishermen. 

Without  doubt,  thousands  of  under- 
size bass  were  saved  for  future 
sport  by  this  method. 

While  intensely  interested  in  bass 
fishing,  the  Commissioner  is  also  an 
ardent  trout  fisherman  and  an  advo- 
cate of  stocking  not  only  with  the 
popular  game  species,  but  with  for- 
age fishes  such  as  the  minnow,  to 
provide  better  food  conditions  for 
the  bass,  panfish  such  as  the  sun- 
fish  and  yellow  perch,  and  food  fish, 
the  sucker  and  bullhead  catfish. 

He  conducted  a bass  raising  proj- 


ect  at  the  Marion  farms  in  Beaver  County 
last  summer,  and  in  cooperation  with 
members  of  the  Ellwood  City  Rod  and 
Gun  Club,  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
released  many  fine  bass  to  waters  in  that 
section  of  the  state. 

One  of  the  most  active  figures  in  the 
Northwestern  Division  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  he  under- 
stands the  problems  of  the  sportsmen 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  fishing,  and 
has  a thorough  knowledge  of  present  fish- 
ing conditions  throughout  the  state. 


View  of  Pond  Section  at  Reynoldsdale 
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SOMETHING  NEW  ABOUT 

By  GEORGE  W.  HARVEY 
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A 20-inch  Rainbow  taken  on  No.  20  Nymph.  Note  the  tiny  artificial  between  its  jaws. 


I HAVE  often  listened  to 
tales  of  old  fishermen 
who  used  to  go  out  on  our 
Pennsylvania  waters  and 
take  all  the  trout  they 
wanted  with  comparative 
ease  on  worms.  Rarely  did 
they  use  flies  because  it 
was  not  necessary,  but  let 
those  same  fishermen  go 
out  on  our  waters  today 
and  try  to  repeat — it  can’t 
be  done.  It’s  true  that  our 
streams  do  not  harbor  as 
many  trout  as  they  once 
did,  and  the  environmen- 
tal conditions  have  been 
changed  due  to  deforestation  and  stream 
pollution,  but  these  are  conditions  we  have 
been  forced  to  face.  To  try  to  meet  these 
changes,  artificial  propagation  was  started 
and  new  species  were  introduced  into  our 
waters.  What  has  been  the  result?  Now,  in 
place  of  our  old  native  trout  that  were 
easily  lured  by  most  any  bait,  we  have 
trout  that  are  gradually  becoming  educated 
and  harder  to  take,  especially  in  our  heav- 
ily fished  waters.  Fishermen  are  trying  to 
keep  up  with  this  evolution,  and,  as  a re- 
sult, artificial  lures  are  used  extensively 
throughout  the  country  as  a means  of  out- 
witting the  finny  fighters.  Dry  and  wet  flies 
head  the  list  in  so  far  as  lures  for  trout  are 
concerned;  but  within  recent  years  a new 
type  of  fly  fishing  has  developed  known  as 
Nymphing. 

Npmphing,  according  to  common  concep- 
tion, is  a phase  of  fly  fishing  that  is  prac- 
tical only  to  that  class  of  fishermen  who  are 
labelled  experts,  and,  as  a result,  the  ordi- 
nary fly  fishermen  are  not  willing  to  spend 
their  limited  fishing  time  doing  a little  ex- 
perimenting. 

During  the  past  few  years,  I have  spent 
many  days,  in  fact  weeks,  experimenting  on 
different  methods  and  sizes  of  Nymphs 
most  practical  in  the  Pennsylvania  waters. 
As  a result,  I have  hooked  and  landed  not 
only  a greater  number,  but  also  larger  trout 
than  ever  before.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  season,  when  the  fishing  is  said  to  be 
poor,  I have  made  my  best  catches  of  large 
trout,  not  on  dry  fly  or  wet  fly,  but  on 
Nymphs.  Sportsmen,  the  thrill  we  all  hope 
to  experience  is  to  land  one  of  those  large 
trout  that  we  know  lurk  in  one  of  our  pet 
streams,  and  the  surest  way  I know  to  re- 
alize this  expectation  is  Nymphing. 

For  those  sportsmen  who  love  to  fish  for 
the  sport,  with  the  added  possibility  of  land- 
ing more  and  bigger  trout,  without  injuring 
those  released,  I believe  this  article  will  be 
of  great  value. 

Kind  of  Tackle 

First  of  all,  one  must  use  the  proper  kind 
of  tackle.  When  I speak  of  tackle,  I do  not 
mean  that  new  tackle  must  be  purchased. 
Any  rod  that  is  suitable  for  wet  or  dry  fly 
fishing  can  be  used  for  Nymphing,  but  for 
myself.  I’ll  take  the  rod  with  the  stiff  action 
every  time.  To  me,  the  wet  fly  rod  is  too 
sluggish  to  administer  the  right  action  that 


the  methods  I 'have  found  to  be  the  most 
successful  require. 

A reel  and  a line  that  balance  the  rod  are 
all  that  are  necessary,  but  I strongly  rec- 
ommend a line  that  is  a good  floater.  How- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  the  size  of 
Nymph  used,  to  me  the  most  important 
part  of  the  tackle  is  the  length  and  size  of 
the  leader.  I have  never  had  very  good  suc- 
cess with  a leader  shorter  than  ten  feet.  It 
is  a good  policy  to  use  as  long  a leader  as 
can  be  handled  under  the  existing  condi- 
tions. Leaders  of  this  length  should  have  a 
heavy  butt  end,  but  I do  not  think  the  tip 
should  be  any  heavier  than  3x.  This  may 
seem  like  a frail  tip  to  use  for  large  trout, 
but  I have  landed  larger  trout  on  this  size 
of  leader  than  on  the  heavier  type.  After 
all,  one  must  first  induce  the  trout  to  strike, 
and  deception  is  the  paramount  factor  in 
coaxing  the  trout  to  take  the  lure.  The 
angler  using  light  tackle  is  forced  to  play 
his  fish  very  carefully,  and  for  this  reason 
alone,  I believe  more  fish  are  landed. 

Size  of  Nymphs 

I am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  size 
of  Nymphs  used  is  more  essential  to  the 
taking  of  large  trout  than  is  the  color. 
When  I first  began  experimenting  with 
Nymphs,  I tied  up  a conglomeration  of  pat- 
terns on  numbers  12  and  14  hooks.  In  fish- 
ing water  which  I knew  contained  an  abun- 
dance of  trout  and  using  all  the  so-called 
right  methods,  I failed  to  interest  very 


many  sizable  fish.  I then 
began  to  doubt  whether 
or  not  this  Nymphing  was 
all  that  it  was  cracked  up 
to  be.  However,  I noticed 
that  the  few  trout  I did 
raise  rose  to  the  smaller 
Nymphs,  number  14’s.  Fig- 
uring that,  perhaps,  my 
Nymphs  were  too  large,  I 
tied  up  several  patterns 
on  number  16,  and  I be- 
gan at  once  to  take  more 
trout. 

The  following  year, 
when  I tied  ixp  my  supply 
of  Nymphs,  I included  a 
number  of  16’s  and  18’s,  but  I did  not  use 
them  until  late  in  the  season  when  the 
trout  began  to  refuse  the  dry  fly.  Then  I 
found  out  what  fun  I had  been  missing. 

One  evening,  I was  fishing  a large  pool 
in  one  of  the  meadows  along  Spring  Creek, 
Centre  County’s  famous  trout  stream.  Trout 
were  rising  all  over  the  pool,  but  they  re- 
fused everything  that  I had  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  wet  and  dry  flies.  Tying  on  a small 
Nymph,  number  16,  I hurriedly  cast  over  a 
rising  fish,  and  it  struck  so  savagely  that 
the  leader  parted.  I never  had  a chance  to 
give  any  line  because  the  strike  was  so  un- 
expected. After  attaching  a new  leader  and 
Nymph,  I continued  to  take  trout  until 
darkness  made  it  impossible  to  fish  any 
longer.  I thought  that  I had  solved  the 
problem  that  so  many  fishermen  who  fish 
Spring  Creek  have  tried  to  solve,  but  on  the 
next  evening,  my  hopes  were  drowned  when 
the  fish  refused  the  Nymphs  that  had  been 
so  successful  the  night  before.  About  half 
an  hour  before  dark,  I accidentally  tied  on 
a number  18,  and  on  every  cast  I either 
raised  or  hooked  a trout.  From  that  day  to 
this  I have  never  failed  to  take  trout,  when 
they  were  bulging,  on  Nymphs  tied  on  num- 
ber 18  or  smaller. 

Why  should  the  size  of  Nymph  have  so 
much  to  do  with  the  taking  of  trout?  If 
one  just  stops  to  consider  the  creation  that 
fishermen  use,  it  is  no  wonder  that  trout 
are  getting  more  cautious  and  won’t  take 
everything  presented.  A great  majority  of 
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the  aquatic  flies  in  their  nymphal  stage  are 
very  small,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  open  season,  trout  seem  to  feed  more 
on  these  smaller  insects.  It  is  logical,  then, 
that  to  be  successful,  one  must  use  lures 
that  resemble  the  insects  on  which  the 
trout  are  feeding.  During  most  of  the  sea- 
son, large  flies  are  used,  chiefly  10-12-14, 
and  I firmly  believe  that 
trout  get  accustomed  to 
seeing  these  larger  crea- 
tions, and,  as  the  season 
goes  on,  they  become 
more  cautious  and  refuse 
to  take  the  larger  pat- 
terns.  Comparatively 
few  fishermen  use  the 
smaller  patterns  because 
they  believe  that  a 
greater  number  of  trout 
will  be  missed  and  lost 
entirely  on  these  small 
hooks,  but  I have  found 
that  it  works  just  the  re- 
verse for  me.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  size  of 
•f  he  bend  in  these  smaller 
hooks  will  hold  more  se- 
en r e 1 y than  will  the 
larger,  because  the 
smaller  bend  doesn’t  have 
the  chance  to  work  loose.  Again,  the  size  of 
the  wire  used  in  the  hook  is  finer,  and  thus 
the  point  is  sharper,  causing  the  small  hook 
to  penetrate  more  readily  than  will  the 
larger  hook.  I have  found  that  the  percent- 
age of  times  that  a trout  will  hook  itself  is 
greatly  increased  when  using  the  smaller 
pattern. 

Another  point  that  favors  the  use  of 
smaller  flies,  and  one  that  the  sportsman 
should  not  overlook,  is  the  amount  of  in- 
jury incurred  by  the  trout.  The  wound  that 
a trout  receives  is  generally  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  hook.  The  larger  the  hook 
the  deeper  and  uglier  the  wound.  We  know 
j that  a large  percentage  of  the  released 
trout  die  because  of  a severe  hooking.  If 
we  can  catch  just  as  many  trout  on  the 
smaller  types  of  lures  and  save  more  fish, 
why  not  use  them? 

Successful  Methods  of 

Fishing  the  Nymph 

Every  Nymph  fisher- 
man has  methods  of  pre- 
senting the  lure  that  he 
thinks  are  the  best. 

After  all,  if  the  individ- 
ual is  satisfied,  that  is 
all  that  matters.  I find 
that  some  of  the  most 
successful  methods  I use 
are  contradictory,  but, 
even  though  these  meth- 
ods do  seem  far-fetched, 
they  bring  results. 

Who  ever  heard  of 
fishing  a Nymph  on  the 
surface  just  the  same  as 
a dry  fly?  If  anyone  has 
ever  used  this  method,  I 
have  not  heard  of  it,  but  I pass  it  on  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  that  I know.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  float  the  Nymph  is  to 
apply  a little  fly  dressing  directly  to  the 
Nymph  and  to  a few  inches  of  the  leader. 
I have  often  thought  of  tying  a Nymph 
with  a buoyant  body,  as  this  would  elim- 
inate the  continual  dressing,  but  I just 


never  have  gotten  around  to  it.  However,  it 
is  a practical  idea. 

Let’s  just  pause  a moment  and  figure  out 
why  this  method  is  successful.  When  the 
flies  are  hatching,  they  come  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  inclosed  in  cases,  and  then  they 
float  on  the  surface  until  they  emerge.  Few 
are  the  fly  fishermen  who  have  not  been  on 


some  stream  when  the  surface  was  literally 
covered  with  hatching  insects,  and  yet  they 
could  not  take  a trout.  Nine  out  of  ten 
thought  that  the  reason  they  could  not  in- 
terest the  trout  was  because  they  could  not 
match  the  fly  on  the  water,  never  thinking 
that  the  trout  might  be  feeding  on  the  fly 
when  it  was  still  inclosed  in  the  case.  I have 
fished  such  hatches  many  times,  and  only 
in  the  past  few  years  have  I discovered 
why  I was  unsuccessful.  The  floating  Nymph 
turned  the  tables. 

In  fast  rippling  water,  I find  that  a dif- 
ferent method  must  be  employed.  This 
method  will  be  illustrated  by  diagram  num- 
ber 1.  The  Nymph  is  cast  down  stream  and 
brought  back  slowly  by  a series  of  fast 
jerks.  The  jerky  motion  is  fast  but  the  rate 


at  which  the  Nymph  is  drawn  upstream  is 
slow.  I believe  that  in  this  method  it  is  the 
action  that  attracts  the  fish.  Due  to  the 
series  of  jerks,  one  rarely  has  to  hook  the 
trout  because  the  strike  is  so  furious  in  the 
fast  water  that  they  hook  themselves. 

When  fishing  slow  or  sluggish  stretches 
of  water,  I have  had  better  results  by  fish- 


ing the  Nymph  upstream  and  across.  The 
retrieving  of  the  Nymph,  however,  is  some- 
what different.  Instead  of  retrieving  by  a 
fast  jerky  motion,  allow  the  Nymph  to  set- 
tle just  below  the  surface  and  then  bring 
back  with  longer  spasmodic  jerks.  The  ap- 
proximate distances  are  shown  by  diagram 
number  2.  In  this  method  of  fishing  the 
Nymph,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  strike  as 
quickly  as  possible  after 
the  fish  swirls.  Usually, 
you  will  see  a swirl  but 
not  the  fish,  and  it  is  wise 
to  strike  at  the  instant 
you  see  any  swirl  or 
movement  near  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Nymph.  I have 
a preference  for  this 
method  because  it  is  most 
effective  in  dead  stretches 
of  water  where  the  large 
trout  lurk  and  are  so 
hard  to  take  under  most 
conditions  and  with  any 
type  of  lure. 

The  last  method  which 
I will  describe  and  dia- 
gram is  only  practical 
when  the  trout  are  bot- 
tom feeding  and  is  the 
only  method  that  requires  any  added  weight 
to  sink  the  Nymph.  Even  though  you 
never  see  the  Nymph,  it  is  a fascinating 
way  to  fish  when  the  trout  are  working. 
Attach  split  shot  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
back  of  the  Nymph,  the  number  attached 
depends  entirely  upon  the  swiftness  of  the 
watei'.  When  using  the  smaller  sizes  of 
Nymph,  one  shot  is  usually  sufficient.  Cast 
the  Nymph  upstream  and  allow  it  to  settle 
to  the  bottom.  Then  raise  the  rod  tip  just 
enough  to  keep  a fairly  tight  line  and  to 
allow  the  Nymph  to  float  naturally  with 
the  current.  The  Nymph  should  be  raised 
off  the  bottom  only  a few  inches  from  time 
to  time  as  shown  in  diagram  number  3. 
Striking  in  this  method  of  fishing  is  uncer- 
tain because  many  times  you  will  become 
fastened  to  rocks  or  some 
debris  on  the  bottom,  but 
I make  it  a policy  to 
strike  every  time  the 
Nymph  stops  or  jerks 
unnaturally.  It  is  really 
a great  thrill  to  strike 
and  find  the  weight  on 
your  line  suddenly  ex- 
plode to  the  surface  in 
the  form  of  a fighting 
trout. 

In  the  accompanying 
diagrams  A represents 
the  point  where  the  fly 
alights  on  the  water.  B 
represents  the  point 
where  the  fly  is  lifted 
from  the  water.  The  zig- 
zag lines  represent  the 
path  the  Nymph  travels. 
The  arrows  represent  the 
flow  of  water.  The  diagrams  are  drawn  to 
a scale  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  the 
foot. 


The  expensive  tapered  fly  lines  and 
tapered  leaders  are  only  essential  to  the 
dry  fly  fisherman. 
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WATER  POLLUTION 

A Picture  of  Just  What  Mr.  John  Public  Faces. 

By  P.  G.  PLATT, 

Member,  Pennsylvania  Sanitary  Water  Board;  Natioia!  Director  and  Past  President,  Pennsylvania  Division, 

Izaak  Waiton  League  of  America. 


I HAVE  been  rather  severely  criticized  for 
having  stated  on  several  occasions  in  the 
past  that  “next  to  pure  air,  pure  water  is 
the  most  vital  necessity  of  all  life.”  My 
critics  take  the  attitude  that  of  these  two 
God-given  commodities,  water  is  the  more 
essential.  After  carefully  weighing  their 
arguments,  I am  ready  to  concede  that  pure 
water  is  at  least  as  important  to  civiliza- 
tion as  is  pure  air. 

Having  bowed  to  the  superior  judgment 
of  my  critics,  let  us  pause  to  take  inven- 
toiy  of  our  stock  of  water.  Pennsylvania, 
typical  of  the  highly  industrialized  states, 
contains  roughly,  one  hundred  thousand 
miles  of  streams.  At  least  eighty  thousand 
miles  of  these  streams  are  so  grossly  pol- 
luted by  sewage  and  industrial  wastes  as  to 
render  them  biological  deserts,  incapable  of 
maintaining  aquatic  life  of  value  to  man. 
The  ability  of  water  to  support  aquatic  life 
is  a rather  definite  barometer  of  the  value 
of  such  water  for  consumption  by  mankind 
and  other  terrestrial  life.  Pure  water  also 
affords  that  incidental,  yet  important  op- 
portunity for  wholesome  outdoor  recrea- 
tion which  has  become  a practical  necessity 
to  mankind.  Fishing  itself  is  a pretty  big 
industry  in  this  Nation  today,  even  under 
existing  conditions.  It  is  estimated  that 
Americans  spend  not  less  than  a billion  dol- 
lars annually  in  pursuit  of  fish.  In  its  pres- 
ent condition,  it  is  the  only  industry  in  the 
United  States  in  which  the  demand  ex- 
ceeds the  supply,  unless  we  except  the  kin- 
dred industry  of  hunting,  and  the  game  we 
seek  is  also  somewhat  dependent  upon  pure 
water  for  maintenance. 

The  liquid  between  the  river  banks  in 
most  of  our  highly  industrialized  sections  is 
no  longer  water  in  its  strict  sense,  but  a 
conglomeration  of  more  or  less  diluted  hu- 
man excretia  and  industrial  poisons.  We 
cannot  afford  to  leave  the  destinies  of  our 
waters  in  the  hands  of  the  plunderers  of 
natural  resources  who  have  found  their 
personal  gold  supply  enhanced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people’s  rights.  The  Golden 
Rule  is  a foreign  language  to  those  who  con- 
tinue to  use  public  waters  as  their  private 
sewers.  There  is  no  reason  why  those  below 
should  be  obliged  to  manufacture  water 
from  the  wastes  of  those  above,  except  that 
it  is  cheaper  for  those  above  to  have  it  so 
arranged.  The  typical  municipal  water  sup- 
ply is,  we  are  told,  bacteriologically  safe  at 
the  spigot,  yet  when  I hold  a glass  of  this 
liquid  in  my  hand,  I cannot  refrain  from 
wondering  who  might  have  been  its  previ- 
ous consumer.  The  silver  horde  of  salmon 
no  longer  ascends  the  Connecticut.  The  im- 
mense runs  of  shad  now  shun  the  Delaware. 
The  great  oyster  beds  of  Hampton  Roads 
are  fast  disappearing,  and  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  remainder  is  condemned  for  human  use 
because  it  spreads  the  disease  germ  which 
“civilization”  has  placed  there.  Wild  ducks 
have  been  killed  by  oil  pollution  and  alkali 


poison  in  countless  thousands.  The  gases 
arising  from  decomposing  sewage  in  the 
lower  Delaware  are  so  powerful  as  to  dis- 
color paints,  nauseate  travelers  and  re- 
strain trade. 

The  Dern-Lonergan  conference  of  Decem- 
ber 6,  1934,  resulted  in  a definite  demand 
that  something  be  done  about  this  pollution 
problem  on  a National  scale.  As  a result  of 
this  conference,  a number  of  bills  dealing 
with  pollution  were  introduced  in  the  74th 
Congress.  Of  all  these  bills,  only  three 
would  seem  worthy  of  comment  at  this 
time ; two  by  Senator  Lonergan  of  Con- 
necticut and  one  by  Senator  Barkley  of 
Kentucky.  The  Lonergan  Bills  have  been 
reintroduced  in  the  present  (75th)  Con- 
gress, and  are  now  known  as  S.13  and  S.15. 
Senate  13  (referred  to  as  the  Lonergan 
Bill)  boldly  faces  the  problem  by  establish- 
ing the  National  Resources  Committee  as  a 
permanent  organization  to  administer  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  tackles  the  problem 
on  a watershed  basis,  provides  for  research, 
standards  of  purity,  financial  aid  for  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  and  enforce- 
ment clause  which  can  be  used  in  case  of 
I’ecalcitrants.  Senate  15  amends  the  Deposit 
of  Refuse  Act  of  1899  and  the  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Act  of  1924.  It  is  designed  to  prohibit 
discharge  of  objectionable  matter  other 
than  what  is  termed  “solids”  into  navigable 
waters,  and  also  prohibits  discharge  of  oil 
from  shore  or  into  tributaries  of  navigable 
waters  from  which  it  is  liable  to  be  washed 
into  same.  In  other  words,  S.15  merely 
brings  existing  law  up  to  date.  The  Bark- 
ley Bill  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a sub- 
terfuge, designed  to  further  glorify  existing 
agencies  which  have  utterly  failed  in  ac- 
complishment. If  any  “pork-barrel”  legis- 
lation such  as  this  is  slipped  over  on  the 
public,  it  will  pretty  well  sound  the  death 
knell  of  the  Nation’s  waters  for  years  to 
to  come.  We  may  expect  the  reintroduction 
of  similar  bills  in  this,  the  75th  Congress. 

A study  of  the  hearings  on  the  Lonergan 
and  Barkley  Bills  during  the  74th  Congress 
is  most  enlightening  in  determining  just 
which  groups  and  what  factors  are  the 
greatest  stumbling  blocks  in  the  path  of  an 
orderly  approach  to  solution  of  the  pollu- 
tion problem.  These  obstacles,  in  order  of 
importance,  are; 

1.  Public  Apathy. 

2.  State  Health  Departments. 

3.  The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

4.  Industry. 

5.  Municipal  Government. 

6.  Lack  of  Immediate  Finance. 

7.  The  Law  of  Gravity. 

8.  The  “States  Rights”  Doctrine. 

Let  us  enlarge  upon  these  eight  factors, 
treating  them  in  sequence; 

1.  As  a result  of  the  Dern-Lonergan  con- 
ference, the  National  Resources  Committee 
prepared  a report  on  existing  pollution  con- 
ditions. The  most  meaty  sentence  in  this 
document  reads ; “It  is  needed  to  bring 


about  a public  realization  of  the  fact  that 
clean  streams  represent  an  economic  value 
to  the  community  which  would  more  than 
oifset  the  cost  of  the  necessary  treatment 
works.”  Yet  in  the  Senate  hearings,  Mr. 
Abel  Wolman,  chairman  of  the  water  re- 
sources committee,  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee, placed  himself  on  record  as  favor- 
ing the  Barkley  Bill  and  opposing  the 
Lonergan  Bill!  If  we  were  to  stop  one  mil- 
lion people  on  the  street  today  and  ask  them 
how  they  felt  about  the  pollution  problem, 
we  would  find  them  practically  unanimous 
in  feeling  that  “something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it.”  It  is  doubtful  if  as  many  as  one 
hundred  would  attempt  to  justify  existing 
conditions;  it  is  equally  doubtful  if  as  many 
as  one  hundred  would  expend  any  energy 
other  than  a nod,  towards  correcting  the  i 
condition.  Public  apathy  ranks  number  one 
enemy  to  pure  streams.  j 

2.  State  health  departments  wei-e  almost 
unanimous  in  opposing  the  Lonergan  Bill 
and  supporting  the  Barkley  Bill.  They  are,  ; 
of  course,  rather  loth  to  admit  inability  to  | 
cope  with  the  situation,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  conditions  have  grown  progressively  | 
worse  under  this  system  of  management.  | 
Pennsylvania  was  the  lone  state  whose 
Health  Department  openly  endorsed  the 
Lonergan  Bill,  though  I understand  that 
Oregon,  which  was  not  represented  at  the 
hearings,  has  taken  a similar  stand.  High 
tribute  is  due  Pennsylvania’s  Secretary  of 
Health,  Dr.  Edith  MacBride-Dexter,  for  her 
courageous  attitude,  in  view  of  the  stand 
taken  by  what  appears  to  be  the  “Health 
officials’  union.”  State  health  officials  have 
little,  if  any  jurisdiction  over  the  financial 
aspects  of  pollution  control,  and  are  rather 
universally  subjected  to  heavy  subsidy  by 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  coer- 
cion by  polluting  industries. 

3.  The  Public  Health  Service  is  essen- 
tially an  investigatory  agency,  without 
power  to  control  stream  pollution.  Its  files 
are  choked  with  reports  of  investigations. 
This  agency  approves  the  Barkley  Bill 
which  would  appropriate  one  million  dollars 
annually  to  continue  these  interminable  in- 
vestigations, but  makes  no  provision  what- 
ever for  control  measures.  It  would  seem 
more  in  order  to  have  some  investigating 
agency  investigate  and  correlate  the  inves- 
tigations already  on  file,  with  the  idea  of 
making  some  constructive  use  of  them.  In 
the  Senate  hearings  last  year,  that  affable 
gentleman  and  scholar.  Surgeon  General 
Thomas  Parran,  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  said,  in  part;  “I  shall  only  be  able 
to  give  my  professional  views  in  reference 
to  the  several  bills  which  are  before  the 
committee.  This  matter  might  be  considered 
from  several  points  of  view,  from  the  pro- 
fessional standpoint.  First,  we  might  con- 
tinue to  do  nothing,  to  leave  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  State.  What  has  happened 
since  that  has  been  the  policy  up  to  now? 
Municipalities  themselves,  have  been  un- 
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Lett,  above,  one  of  the  deadliest  methods  of  sewage  disposal,  a sewer  outlet.  At  right  above,  a sewer  outfall  discharges  its  germ-laden  sewage  Into 
an  open  water  course.  Sewage  disposal  plants  may  be  made  attractive  in  appearance,  as  shown  below. 


willing  to  expend  their  funds,  by  and  large, 
to  deal  with  this  problem,  . . . because  sew- 
ers enter  into  the  river  or  the  stream,  and 
it  does  not  affect  that  city,  but  the  down- 
stream city.”  And  further,  “Stream  pollu- 
tion control,  from  a scientific  standpoint,  is 
not  too  complicated;  its  solution  is  not  im- 
possible. When  I came  here,  a month  and  a 
half  ago,  these  several  bills  were  on  my 
desk,  and  as  is  the  custom  ordinarily  with 
the  Public  Health  Service,  we  sought  the 
i best  advice  we  knew,  namely,  the  State  de- 
partments of  health.”  Ye  gods  and  little 
fishes!  In  the  face  of  admitting  that  state 
i agencies  were  incapable  of  producing  re- 
sults, why  consult  such  agencies  for  ad- 
vice? We  were  under  the  impression  that 
the  people  recently  voted  to  discard  some  of 
the  old  customs  which  have  become  obsolete. 
There  are  many  meaty  statements  in  the 
good  Doctor’s  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he 
specifically  mentioned  approval  of  the 
Barkley  Bill  and  disapproval  of  the  Loner- 
gan  Bill,  his  testimony  might  well  have 
been  included  among  the  proponents  of  the 
latter.  We  certainly  agree  with  Dr.  Par- 
i ran’s  professional  viewpoint.  The  only  crow 
I we  have  to  pick  with  Dr.  Parran  is  in  con- 
i nection  with  his  administrative  viewpoint. 


He  comes  to  Washington  under  the  great 
handicap  of  previous  administrations,  in 
which  the  Public  Health  Service  placed  it- 
self in  a position  of  aloof,  untouchable 
sanctity. 

To  digress  from  the  point  in  question  for 
a moment,  I have  just  re-read  “Ding”  Dar- 
ling’s editorial  in  the  August,  1936,  issue 
of  “Outdoor  America.”  Mr.  Darling  points 
out  the  fact  that  the  1936  program  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  called  for  expendi- 
ture of  eleven  million  dollars  for  draining 
swamps  in  the  state  of  Maine  for  the  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  “controlling  malaria.” 
During  the  same  period,  $135,000  was  sched- 
uled for  malaria  control  in  Louisana,  with 
1700  cases  of  the  disease  reported  in  1935. 
During  the  same  year,  the  cases  of  malaria 
in  Maine  were  exactly  zero.  The  Public 
Health  Service  in  no  way  concerns  itself 
with  biological  values  of  water.  If  all  the 
fish  of  the  Nation  and  all  the  waterfowl 
and  all  the  fur  trade  and  the  marsh  indus- 
try of  the  Nation  were  destroyed,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  would,  on  its  past  record, 
remain  aloof  and  unconcerned.  As  “Ding” 
Darling  says,  “The  conclusion  is  inescap- 
able that  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
under  its  existing  administration  is  a per- 
nicious racket.”  If  this  is  the  way  the  Pub- 


lic Health  Service  administers  malaria  con- 
trol, could  we  expect  a different  attitude  to- 
wards biological  values,  were  this  agency 
designated  to  control  stream  pollution?  Un- 
less the  Public  Health  Service,  a haughty 
subsidiary  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
changes  its  attitude  to  conform  with  the 
mandate  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the 
polls  last  November,  the  answer  is  obvious. 

4.  The  Senate  Committee  received  a long 
parade  of  apologists  for  industrial  pollu- 
tion. They  approached  the  subject  with  in- 
gratiating smiles  and  protestations  of  sym- 
]iathy  for  the  lofty  purpose  of  the  Lonergan 
Bills.  This  was  followed  by  the  pompous 
manner  of  the  boiefactor  who  provides 
means  of  livelihood  to  thousands  of  work- 
ei’s.  They  invariably  ended  their  arguments 
amidst  crocodile  tears  in  depicting  the  dire 
calamity  which  would  befall  the  interests 
they  represented,  should  this  p>-oposed  leg- 
islation become  effective.  In  one  breath,  they 
cited  amazing  strides  which  had  been  taken 
in  eliminating  pollution  from  the  industry 
which  they  represented;  in  the  next  breath, 
they  demanded  the  right  of  continuing  to 
use  watercourses  as  a means  of  disposing 
their  wastes.  They  cited  the  adequacy  of 
their  own  state  laws  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 
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SPEAKING  OF  TROUT 

By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


Brook  Trout  (Adult  Female)  at  Spawning  Time 


IT  was  one  of  those  per- 
fect mornings  in  late 
April — from  a fisherman’s 
viewpoint.  The  rays  of  the 
sun,  darting  like  golden 
shafts  between  lustrous 
green  boughs  of  a giant 
pine,  glimmered  on  broken 
water  of  riffle  and  eddy 
in  a central  Pennsylvania 
mountain  stream,  just 
where  it  emerged  from  its 
woodland  retreat  to  cut  a 
winding  channel  through 
meadowland  to  its  point 
of  juncture  with  a warm 
water  creek.  A mountain 
brook,  fed  by  fern-banked  springs  of  crys- 
tal-clear water,  this  stream  typified  the  en- 
vironment in  which  our  native  Pennsylvania 
charr  or  brook  trout  thrives  today. 

The  No.  16  nymph  settled  slowly  in  the 
dark  depths  of  an  eddy  that  swirled  be- 
neath a weathered  mass  of  jagged  drift- 
wood. On  the  first  slight  twitch  of  the  re- 
trieve came  the  strike,  a swift,  hard  tug, 
and  the  fish  was  hooked.  There  was  in  its 
battle  for  freedom  something  suggestive  of 
the  wild,  untrammeled  swiftness  of  the 
stream  in  which  this  charr  made  its  home. 
Thrice  it  flashed  toward  the  drift,  thrice 
it  was  turned  short  of  its  goal,  and  grad- 
ually its  gamey,  underwater  battle  slack- 
ened. Finally,  we  worked  our  prize,  twelve 
inches  of  symmetry  and  glorious  coloration, 
into  a shallow  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pool 
and  carefully  creeled  it. 

Pennsylvania  trout  waters 
might  offer  many  larger 
specimens,  brook  trout, 
brown  trout  or  rainbow, 
but,  in  our  opinion,  for  the 
very  essence  of  perfection 
in  eastern  game  fishes, 
this  brookie  ranked  above 
them  all. 

A glance  at  the  catch, 
as  it  reposed  in  shimmer- 
ing beauty,  couched  in  the 
fern-lined  creel,  gave  a 
vivid  impression  of  the 
lavishness  with  which  na- 
ture dispenses  her  charms 
to  Salvelinus  Fontinalis, 
the  charr.  Marbled  a rich 
green  and  darker  shades 
were  its  upper  body  sur- 
faces, dorsal  or  back  fin  and  adipose  fin, 
that  fleshy  projection  on  the  back  behind 
the  dorsal.  The  head  was  short  and  some- 
what blunt,  indicating  that  our  catch  was 
a mature  female.  Extending  from  the  base 
of  the  gills  well  back  over  the  belly  was  a 
dash  of  vermilion,  matching  the  prominent 
spots  on  the  sides,  which  were  bordered  by 
pale  bluish  edges.  The  heavy  girth,  sug- 
gesting presence  of  an  abundant  food  sup- 
ply in  its  home  water,  seemed  to  blend  well 
into  the  graceful  shape,  and  carried  an  im- 
pression of  power  and  litheness.  Tiny  scales 
were  to  be  observed  during  a close  inspec- 
tion of  the  catch. 

There  is  one  regret  insofar  as  the  brook 
trout  is  concerned  here  in  Pennsylvania. 


Streams  most  suitable  for  it  have  dimin- 
ished in  number  during  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. No  other  species  of  game  fish  has 
felt  more  severely  the  changes  occurring 
in  our  waters  than  has  the  charr.  Cutting 
of  the  timber  on  trout  stream  watersheds, 
draining  of  swamplands  in  agricultural 
districts,  drought  and  the  full  effects  of 
erosion  in  low  temperatuz'e  streams  have 
delivered  telling  blows.  It  would  appear,  at 
this  writing,  that  every  effort  should  be 
directed  toward  preserving  or  bettering,  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  environmental 
conditions  on  our  remaining  suitable  waters. 

Three  factors — food,  cover  and  proper 
water  temperature — definitely  determine 
the  capacity  of  a stream  to  hold  and  pro- 
duce brook  trout.  A stream  swarming  with 
run  chubs  and  shiners,  for  instance,  is  far 


from  ideal  as  brook  trout  environment. 
While  the  larger  trout  will  feed  upon  these 
forage  fishes,  the  drain  the  minnows  make 
upon  nymphal  forms  of  insect  life  and  other 
food  vital  to  the  welfare  of  smaller  trout 
offsets  this  advantage.  Observe,  sometime, 
when  on  a stream,  containing  brook  trout 
and  an  abundance  of  chubs  and  shiners, 
the  manner  in  which  these  minnows  swarm 
to  your  artificial.  Better  food  conditions  for 
brook  trout,  we  believe,  exist  on  the  stream 
having  an  abundance  of  insect  hatches  and 
an  ample  supply  of  crustaceans,  the  cray- 
fish, for  example. 

Cover,  a refuge  to  which  the  brookie  may 
dart  and  find  haven  when  danger  threatens, 
is  also  a vital  asset  to  any  good  charr 


water.  How  many  of  our } 
better  known  meadow ' 
streams  today  hold  only 
in  limited  sections  any 
brookies  worthy  of  men-  ' 
tion?  These  trout-desti- 
tute areas,  probably  long  ; 
open  stretches  of  still,  ! 
shallow  water  have,  in  ad- 
dition to  lack  of  sufficient 
current,  little,  if  any,  j 
available  cover  in  the  i 
form  of  logs  and  brush. 
Boulder  wing  deflectors  or  * 
log  wing  deflectors  to  * 
speed  up  the  stream  flow  j 
and  introduction  of  brush  i 
and  logs  to  the  stream  bed  should  improve  : 
them.  Generally  in  mountainous  and  wood-  j 
ed  sections,  brook  trout  waters  afford  suf-  j 
ficient  cover  for  the  fish.  It  is  in  meadow  \ 
ti’out  streams  that  more  cover  should  be  ( 
made  available.  Planting  of  willows  and  > 
alders  on  the  banks  of  such  streams,  and,  j 
wherever  possible,  forcing  the  current,  | 
through  means  of  properly  constructed  de-  i 
flectors  to  flow  under  shaded  shore  areas 
may  also  prove  beneficial.  The  vital  need 
for  holding  down  temperature  of  spring  ' 
feeder  streams  to  meadow  waters  through  ' 
pi’oper  shading  and  increased  current  has  ' 
been  stressed  in  a former  issue  of  the 
ANGLER. 

If,  through  properly  constructed  deflec-  j 
tors  the  current  of  brook  trout  streams  in  ■ 
meadow  lands  can  be  speeded  up,  more  ' 
shade  on  the  shoreline 
provided,  and  the  temper- 
ature of  spring  feeder 
streams  held  down,  prog- 
ress should  be  made  in 
improving  many  of  our 
brook  trout  streams.  Of 
course,  on  some  of  our 
meadow  streams,  the  cur- 
rent factor  is  already  fa- 
vorable. We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  speed  of  current 
and  shade  on  trout  waters 
are  compensating  factors 
to  warming  of  such 
streams  in  sections  ex- 
posed to  the  sunlight.  In- 
dividual waters  present 
individual  problems  of 
betterment  and  should  be 
improved  accordingly. 

The  Fighting  Brown 

Our  fishing  scene  shifts  to  one  of  the  big 
limestone  trout  streams  in  a central  county. 
The  time  was  dusk  on  a day  in  May.  The 
moodiness  of  this  foreigner,  Salmo  Fario, 
the  brown  trout  of  Europe,  had  been  most 
effectively  demonstrated  a brief  hour  be- 
fore. A hatch  of  flies  had  wavered  over  the 
surface  of  the  long  pool,  inducing  from  its 
depths  a rise  of  brown  trout.  In  swift,  gol- 
den arcs  the  invaders  surged  upward,  the 
smaller  browns  occasionally  chopping  the 
surface,  and  in  a number  of  instances 
breaking  water  in  their  eagerness  to  seize 
the  insects.  Slower,  more  ponderous  were 
the  swirls  of  the  larger  browns,  while  here 
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The  Brown  Trout 


and  there  a lazy  dimple  marked  the  heavy 
and  comparatively  sluggish  rise  of  still 
bigger  fish  as  they  sucked  the  insects  into 
their  maws.  Then,  abruptly,  in  ten  minutes 
time,  the  rise  had  ended,  and  the  pool,  from 
outward  appearances  at  least,  held  no  sem- 
blance of  life. 

But  now,  with  the  coming  of  dusk,  sha- 
dows of  heavy  fish  drifted  from  lairs  be- 
neath overhanging  banks  and  other  shel- 
ter to  indulge  in  the  most  essential  prac- 
tice of  trout  during  their  lifetime,  feeding. 
But  to  these  great  brown  trout,  a mouse, 
a sucker,  a large  minnow  or  a nightcrawler 
was  more  in  the  line  of  menu.  Other  trout, 
smaller,  some  of  them  from  15  to  17  inches 
in  length,  were  also  about  to  indulge  in  this 
trait  of  nocturnal  feeding. 

As  the  Marabou  Streamer  dropped  into 
a shallow  pocket,  slightly  up  and  across 
stream  from  where  we  were  standing,  and 
in  response  to  the  twitching  tip  of  the  rod 
started  its  short,  darting  movements  ac- 
companying the  retrieve,  a dark  swirl  oc- 
curred. There  followed  an  instant  of  dy- 
namic action  as  the  hooked  brownie,  a fish 
of  17-inch  length,  made  its  first  frenzied 
efforts  to  break  away.  Following  a zig-zag 
upstream  course,  its  battle  at  the  start  was 
under-water.  Then,  as  it  swung  down- 
stream, it  suddenly  lunged  from  the  sur- 
face in  a spectacular  leap.  Three  times 
during  the  fight  it  broke  water.  Occasion- 
ally it  sounded  on  the  stream  bed,  a few 
twitches,  sharp  and  tugging,  indicating  that 
it  was  trying  to  dislodge  the  hook.  After 
a ten  minute  battle,  it  showed  signs  of 
weakening,  but  when  brought  toward  the 
landing  net,  apparently  took  a fresh  lease 
on  vitality.  A grand  game  fish,  this  brown- 
ie, heavy  in  girth  and  worthy  of  any 
angler’s  respect.  True,  it  did  not  show  the 
heavy  underwater  battling  tactics  of  its 
giant  kin  in  the  pool,  but  inch  for  inch 
as  a fighter,  it  measured  up  to  the  best 
standard  of  gameness. 


Most  persistent  feeder  on  minnows  and 
other  forage  fishes  in  our  trout  streams  to- 
day is  the  brown  trout.  But,  as  we  observed 
before,  to  land  one  of  these  fellows  well 
ovfer  the  20-inch  mark  in  length,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  take  into  consideration  the  habits 
of  the  fish  in  its  foraging. 

Coloration  of  the  brown  trout  varies 
somewhat  in  the  different  streams  to  which 
it  has  been  introduced.  In  body  color,  it 
may  range  from  light  golden  brown  to 
brownish  black.  Present  on  the  head,  body, 
dorsal  and  adipose  fins  are  numerous  black 
and  red  spots.  These  spots  may  occasionally 
have  pale  borders.  The  brownie,  under  con- 
ditions affording  an  abundance  of  natural 
food,  is  usually  short  and  stocky  in  body 


formation.  In  adult  specimens  the  head  is 
large,  and  frequently  in  extremely  old  in- 
dividuals the  jaws  are  long  and  hooked  at 
the  tips.  The  breast,  pectoral  fins,  im- 
mediately behind  the  base  of  the  gills,  ven- 
tral fins  and  anal  fin  are  usually  yellowish 
in  color.  Scales,  more  prominent  than  those 
occurring  in  the  brook  trout,  are  present. 

The  Rainbow 

Just  where  swift  and  heavy  current 
swirled  about  the  base  of  a giant  boulder, 
a silvery  flash  rose  to  the  jauntily  float- 
ing “14”  ginger  quill  dry  fly.  There  was 
in  the  response  of  this  fish  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  tiny  feathered  lure  a spontan- 
eous quality  certain  to  warm  the  cockles 
of  the  heart  of  any  angler.  Two  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  chain  lightning,  built  into 
the  compact  and  graceful  17-inch  length  of 
this  rainbow  trout,  seemed  suddenly  to  be 
unleashed  against  the  3X  tippet  of  the  ta- 
pered leader.  The  four-ounce  bamboo  quiv- 
ered to  the  shock  as  this  superb  fighting 
fish  broke  water,  one,  two,  three  times, 
seemingly  skimming  over  the  surface  on  its 
tail  in  its  successive  leaps.  Even  as  the 
fight  progressed  this  tendency  to  leap  in 
desperate  attempts  to  shake  the  barb  was 
very  much  in  evidence.  Ten  minutes  of  the 


most  thrilling  battle  we  have  ever  had  with 
a game  fish  followed,  and  then,  still  giv- 
ing its  best,  feeble  though  it  was  in  com- 
parison to  the  mad  abandon  of  the  early 
moments  of  the  fight,  the  rainbow  was  led 
to  the  landing  net.  No  finer  contribution  to 
the  modern  trout  fishing  sport  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  made  than  this  planting  of 
the  Pacific  Slope  rainbow  trout  in  our 
streams.  Particularly  appealing,  to  many 
of  our  trout  fishermen,  is  the  readiness  with 
which  it  rises  to  the  artificial  fly. 

This  black  spotted  trout  is  easily  identi- 
fied by  anglers  through  a characteristic 
marking  appearing  on  adult  specimens,  the 
rainbow  stripe,  a blending  of  pale  blue  and 
pink,  which  extends  from  the  base  of  the 


jaws  to  the  base  of  the  tail.  It  is  a broad- 
girthed  fish  having  a small  shapely  head. 
Small  scales  cover  its  body. 


With  brook  trout,  brown  trout  and  rain- 
bows to  challenge  their  angling  skill,  there 
is  little  wonder  that  our  anglers  are  look- 
ing forward  to  April  15,  opening  date  of 
the  trout  season  in  Pennsylvania. 


DELAWARE  BASS 
LARGEST  TAKEN 

With  close  of  the  bass  season  on 
November  30,  reports  available  in- 
dicated that  the  largest  smallmouth 
bass  taken  in  Pennsylvania  waters 
last  year  had  been  caught  on  the 
Upper  Allegheny  by  John  Ewing  of 
Tarentum.  Ewing’s  catch,  weighing 
5 pounds  one  ounce,  must  bow  how- 
ever to  another  giant  of  the  small- 
mouth clan  from  the  Upper  Dela- 
ware. This  correction  in  our  records 
has  been  duly  made,  and  for  it  we 
wish  to  thank  J.  C.  Merrill,  Easton 
newspaperman.  Writes  Mr.  Merrill: 

“James  F.  Walters  of  Bangor,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  4,  is  forwarding  to  you  a 
postcard  regarding  his  fishing  ex- 
periences this  year.  You  will  note 
that  he  caught  a smallmouth  black 
bass  in  the  Delaware  River  that 
weighed  5 pounds  4 ounces.  He 
caught  this  fish  about  30  feet  from 
the  Pennsylvania  shore  in  front  of 
his  home.  I had  noted  that  accord- 
ing to  your  records  a fisherman 
from  Tarentum  caught  the  largest 
smallmouth  black  bass  in  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  past  season. 

“Walters  used  a helgramite  to 
land  his  fish  early  in  October.  He 
is  74  years  of  age  and  is  one  of  the 
best  known  fishermen  in  these 
parts.  He  has  caught  more  large 
smallmouth  bass  than  any  man  I 
know.  During  the  past  season  he 
caught  five  smallmouth  bass,  each 
weighing  over  4 pounds,  and  he 
fished  only  seven  times  during  the 
season.” 

We’re  mighty  glad  to  have  this 
for  the  records.  Incidentally,  the 
record  smallmouth  caught  in  1933 
was  chalked  up  from  Lake  Wallen- 
paupack;  in  1934,  the  honor  shifted 
to  the  famous  Conodoguinet  in 
Cumberland  County. 


The  Rainbow 
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STREAM  IMPROVEMENT  BY  THE  W.P.A. 

By  H.  E.  HUEBNER 

Project  Head,  Easton 
(Sketch  by  the  Writer) 


The  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  are 
most  considerate  in  the  natural  prop- 
agation and  the  preserving  of  fish  life  in  the 
numerous  streams  found  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  The  Board  finds 
that  in  order  to  be  successful  in  the  prop- 
aga.tion  and  the  preserving  of  fish  life  some 
sort  of  device,  or  cover,  must  be  introduced 
into  the  streams  whereby  the  preservation 
of  fish  life  will  be  taken  care  of  in  a very 
satisfactory  manner. 

It  should  be  of  great  interest  to  the  fish- 
ermen of  Northampton,  Carbon,  Monroe  and 
Lehigh  Counties  to  know  that  our  stream 
improvement  project  started  operation  in 
January,  1937,  to  survey  all  streams  that 
have  not  already  been  improved  and  parts 
of  other  streams  that  have  not  been  com- 
pleted. 

This  project  should  stand  out  as  a good 
example  of  the  splendid  cooperation  that 
exists  between  the  board  and  the  fishermen 
by  extending  to  the  followers  of  Izaak  Wal- 
ton a true  realization  of  a possible  fisher- 
man’s paradise. 

Due  to  the  successful  results  gained  by 
the  planning  of  the  various  types  of  stream 
improvements  in  the  Bushkill  Creek,  a gen- 
eral survey  of  this  entire  stream  will  soon 
be  under  way  to  determine  and  locate  na- 
tural conditions  that  will  help  make  it  pos- 
sible to  construct  more  improvement  along 
this  stream. 

But  before  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
can  be  put  in  order  we  have  what  we  call 
the  preliminary  steps  to  follow.  First  of 
all,  the  land  that  is  privately  owned  along 
the  stream  or  adjacent  thereto  must  be  re- 
leased to  the  public  for  a certain  period  of 
time.  This  duty  is  assigned  to  the  men  on 
this  project  known  as  Recorders  or  Search- 
ers. Their  assignments  are  to  contact  the 
land  owner  and  approach  him  in  a very 
diplomatic  way,  to  show  him  how  the  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  land  through  which 
the  stream  runs  may  be  improved  by  hav- 
ing the  Board  look  after  conditions  that 
will  prove  an  asset  to  his  property,  and  at 
the  same  time  afford  him  recreation  in  his 
spare  moments.  After  the  necessary  agree- 
ment is  attended  to,  the  procedure  is  con- 
tinued by  a general  survey  of  this  portion 
of  stream  by  the  Recorder  or  Searcher. 

Observation  is  then  made  as  to  the  kinds 
of  vegetation  that  grow  along  the  stream, 
or  any  other  natural  conditions  that  will 
influence  the  consideration  of  stream  im- 
provements. All  this  information  is  reported 
to  the  writer  on  daily  reports  handed  in  by 
the  Recorders  or  Searchers  from  their  re- 
spective counties.  These  daily  reports  are 
then  gone  over  by  C.  Joel  Y^oung,  Enforce- 
ment Officer  and  Sponsoring  Agent,  and 
the  Project  Head,  after  which  these  daily 
reports  are  arranged  into  a complete  his- 
tory of  the  particular  stream  and  filed  away 
for  further  consideration. 

Then  a careful  lay-out  sketch  is  made 
pertaining  to  the  general  course  of  the 
stream  and  also  the  designated  spots  that 
might  be  chosen  for  the  placing  of  the  dif- 


ferent types  of  stream  improvements. 

These  lay-out  maps  are  made  in  the 
rough  by  John  C.  Cistone  who  assists  the 
project  head.  Upon  a very  careful  sketch 
made  of  the  portion  of  streams  that  is  to  be 
improved,  the  drawing  is  taken  to  the  proj- 
ect office,  118  N.  2nd  St.,  Easton,  Pa.,  where 
the  Project  Head  makes  a finished  drawing 
of  the  map,  showing  the  working  parts  for 
the  construction  crew  to  follow.  The  im- 
provements are  then  placed  in  the  stream. 
The  map  of  the  completed  project  will  then 
be  attached  to  the  history  of  the  stream 
that  has  been  recorded  daily  by  the  Re- 
corder or  Searcher  and  will  be  filed  away 
for  useful  data  that  will  be  used  by  the 
Board. 

In  conclusion,  the  Project  Head  will  ex- 
ecute an  illustration  of  the  outstanding  im- 


provement constructed  in  that  stream.  This 
illustration  is  the  property  of  the  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners.  It  is  used  for  ex- 
hibitions to  convey  to  the  general  public, 
and  fishermen  who  have  helped  sponsor 
these  stream  improvements,  the  various 
ways  of  beautifying  and  preserving  streams 
so  that  the  streams  will  be  more  able  to 
take  care  of  the  propagation  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  life  that  exists  in  the  par- 
ticular stream  known  as  fish  and  plant  life. 

There  will  also  be  an  important  record 
on  file  with  the  Board  of  Fish  Commission- 
ers which,  at  the  same  time,  will  give  them 
complete  records  of  the  streams  in  the  var- 
ious counties  which  are  improved  or  can 
be  improved  and  any  other  necessary  in- 
formation that  can  be  used  on  such  work. 
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Fishing  for  Trout  in  Spring  Creek,  Centre  County 

Pennsylvania  Trout  Streams 

Stocked  With  Legal  Trout 


For  the  information  of  Pennsylvania 
fishermen,  the  following  streams  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  were  stocked  with 
trout  of  legal  size  or  over  for  the  coming 
season. 

Adams — ^brook  trout,  East  Branch  Little 
Antietam  Creek,  Carbaugh  Run,  Conewago 
Creek,  Conococheague  Creek,  Little  Marsh 
i Creek,  Toms  Creek;  rainbow  trout,  East 
' Branch  Little  Antietam  Creek, 
j Armstrong — brook  trout.  Hauling  Run, 
i Cornplanter  Run,  Mill  Run,  Patterson 
Creek,  North  Fork  Pine  Creek,  Scrubgrass 
Creek. 

Beaver — ^brook  trout,  Brady  Run;  brown 
trout.  Big  Traverse  Creek. 

Bedford — brook  trout,  Beaver  Creek,  Bobs 
Creek,  Cove  Creek,  Deaner  Gap  Run,  Deet- 
ers  Run,  Earnest  Run,  Flinstone  Creek, 
Potter  Creek,  Shermans  Valley  Run,  Three 
Spring  Creek;  brown  trout,  Buffalo  Creek, 
Cumberland  Valley  Run,  Imlertown  Run, 
Wills  Creek,  Raystown  Branch,  Yellow 
Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Thos.  W.  Koon  Lake. 

Berks — brook  trout.  Back  Creek,  Cold  Run, 
Furnace  Creek,  Hay  Creek,  Indiana  Creek, 
Mill  Creek,  tributary  to  Schuylkill  River, 
Mill  Creek,  tributary  to  Little  Swatara 
Creek,  Mill  Creek,  tributary  to  Scliuylkill 
River,  Moselem  Creek,  North  Kill  Creek, 
Northwest  Branch  Perkiomen  Creek,  Pine 
Creek,  West  Branch  Pine  Creek,  Raush 
Creek,  Rock  Run,  Scott  Run,  Swamp  Creek. 

Blair — ^brook  trout,  Blair  Gap  Run,  Bells 
Cap  Run,  Big  Fill  Run,  Bobs  Creek,  Canoe 
Creek,  Pole  Cat  Run,  Sandy  Run,  Sinking 
Creek,  South  Poplar  Run,  Vanscoyoc  Run; 
brown  trout.  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  Clover 
Creek,  Piney  Creek. 

Bradford — ^brook  trout,  Daggett  Creek, 
Millstone  Creek,  Schroder  Creek,  Seeley 
Creek,  South  Creek,  Sugar  Run. 


Bucks — brook  trout,  Beaver  Run,  Cooks 
Creek,  Tinicum  Creek;  brown  trout.  Pine 
Run. 

Butler — brook  trout,  Bear  Creek,  North 
Branch  Bear  Creek,  Black  Run,  Little  Buf- 
falo Run,  Chauncey  Run,  Little  Connoque- 
nessing  Creek,  Cornplanter  Run,  Hogue  Run, 
McMurry  Run,  Silver  Creek,  North  Branch 
Slippery  Rock  Creek;  brown  trout.  Thorn 
Creek. 

Cambria — brook  trout,  Beaver  Dam  Run, 
Bender  Run,  Bens  Creek,  North  Branch 
Blacklick  Creek,  South  Branch  Blacklick 
Creek,  Bobs  Creek,  Cedar  Run,  Little  South 
Fork  of  Conemaugh  River,  Little  North 
Branch  of  Conemaugh  River,  Duclos  Run, 
Findlay  Run,  Hinckstown  Run,  Big  Laurel 
Run,  Mudlick  Run,  Rogues  Harbor  Run, 
Saltlick  Run,  Mineral  Point  Dam,  Spring 
Run,  Stewart  Run;  brown  trout.  Chest 
Creek,  Clearfield  Creek. 

Cameron — brook  trout,  Brooks  Run,  Clear 
Cz’eek,  Hicks  Run,  East  Branch  Hicks  Run, 
Hunts  Run,  Lower  Jerry  Run,  Upper  Jerry 
Run,  Lick  Island  Run,  Lushbaugh  Run,  Mix 
Run,  North  Creek,  Portage  Creek,  Sterling 
Run,  Wykoff  Run;  brown  trout.  Driftwood 
Branch,  Sinnemahoning  Portage  Creek. 

Carbon — brook  trout,  Aquashicola  Creek, 
Big  Bear  Creek,  Buckwa  Creek,  Drake 
Creek,  Fawn  Run,  Hays  Creek,  Hickory 
Run,  Hunter  Creek,  James  Run,  Lesley  Run, 
Mauch  Chunk  Creek,  Mud  Run,  Pine  Run, 
Stoney  Creek,  Quakake  Creek;  brown  trout, 
Hays  Creek,  Pohopoco  Creek,  Wild  Creek; 
rainbow  trout.  Big  Bear  Creek,  Quakake 
Creek. 

Centre — brook  trout,  Black  Bear  Run, 
Cold  Stream,  South  Fork  Beech  Creek,  Ben- 
ner Run,  West  Branch  Big  Run,  Cedar 
Creek,  Cherry  Run,  Fields  Run,  Little  Fish- 
ing Creek,  Galbraith  Gap  Run,  Laurel  Run, 
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Now  thet  we  be  only  mebbe  a month 
away  from  trout  fishin’,  I reckon  it’s  a good 
time  ter  figger  on  jest  how  we  kin  do  most 
ter  help  our  fishin’.  Most  all  o’  us  fellers  up 
in  this  neck  o’  the  woods  hes  decided  thet 
we’re  agoin’  ter  cut  down  our  kill  o’  trout 
this  year.  None  o’  these  here  limit  ketches 
fer  this  gang.  Jest  enuf  fer  the  fambly  an’ 
no  more  makes  a fair  day’s  ketch. 

But  there’s  shore  another  way  a lot  o’ 
fishermen  kin  do  their  part.  We  got  a few 
runs  thet  goes  inter  the  trout  crick  well  up 
in  the  gap  thet  no  real  feller  will  fish. 
Mebbe,  what  with  cuttin’  thet  big  tract  o’ 
virgin  timber  ol’  Jake  Hanks  owned  an’  the 
dry  weather  w’e  been  hevin’,  they  ain’t  many 
trout  hatched  out  an’  growed  past  fingerlin’ 
size  in  these  here  runs.  Jest  the  same,  the 
past  coupla  years  we  been  stockin’  the  runs 
with  nice  lively  fingerlin’  trout  the  state 
give  us.  Them  fingerlins  done  first  rate,  an’ 
dum  ef  w’e  ain’t  seein’  signs  last  year  o’ 
this  stockin’  ahelpin’  our  big  crick  fishin’. 

’Tain’t  no  trick  fer  any  fisherman  to  go 
inter  one  o’  these  runs  an’  ketch  mebbe  20 
er  30  trout.  Like  as  not,  he  won’t  ketch 
four  thet’s  six  inchers,  an’  what  happens. 
Well,  them  fingerlins,  growin’  like  they  do, 
is  mighty  hongry  little  chaps.  They  hit  a 
worm  like  nobuddy’s  bizness  an’  down  it 
goes.  It  shore  makes  a feller  sick  ter  see  a 
baby  trout  taken  from  a hook  an’  floatin’ 
away  dozvnstream,  all  the  time  it’s  tryin’ 
in  its  pore  way  ter  right  itself  in  the  cur- 
rent. 

Ain’t  one  o’  us  fellers’ll  fish  these  spring 
runs  this  year,  an’  we’re  shore  organized  ter 
see  thet  nobuddy  else  does  neither.  We  want 
better  fishin’  an’  the  only  way  ter  git  it  is 
ter  all  pull  tergether. 


tributary  to  Muddy  Run,  Laurel  Run,  tribu- 
tary to  Sinking  Creek,  Laurel  Run,  tribu- 
tary to  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  Lick  Run, 
Spruce  Creek,  Moshannon  Creek,  Mountain 
Branch  Moshannon  Creek,  Penns  Creek, 
Pine  Creek,  Pine  Run,  Pleasant  Gap  Run, 
Rapid  Run,  Roaring  Run,  Little  Sandy  Run, 
Big  Sandy  Run,  Sinking  Creek,  Six  Mile 
Run,  Spring  Creek,  Wallace  Run,  White 
Deer  Creek,  Winkleblack  Run,  Wolf  Run, 
Yost  Run;  brown  trout.  Bald  Eagle  Ci'eek, 
Elk  Creek,  Hosier  Dam,  Logan  Branch, 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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Marsh  Creek,  Little  Moshannon  Creek, 
Penns  Creek,  Pine  Creek,  Poe  Creek,  Spring 
Creek;  rainbow  trout.  Little  Moshannon 
Creek,  Rockview  Penitentiary  Reservoir, 
Spring  Creek. 

Chester — ^brook  trout,  Birch  Run,  tribu- 
tary to  Buck  Creek,  Birch  Run,  tributary  to 
West  Branch  Brandywine  Creek,  Black 
Horse  Run,  Doe  Run,  French  Creek,  Lyndell 
Creek,  Pusey  Run,  Rock  Run,  Two  Log  Run, 
Valley  Creek,  Wain  Run,  White  Clay  Creek; 
brown  trout.  White  Clay  Creek,  Middle 
Branch  White  Clay  Creek. 

Clarion — brook  trout.  Buck  Run,  Deer 
Creek,  Mahles  Run,  Mill  Creek,  Paint  Creek, 
Little  Piney  Creek,  Reyner  Run,  Little  Toby 
Creek,  Toms  Run,  Step  Creek,  East  Sandy 
Creek;  brown  trout,  Piney  Creek;  rainbow 
trout,  Toms  Run. 

Clearfield — brook  trout,  Anderson  Creek, 
Bear  Run,  Beaver  Run,  Bell  Run,  Bilger 
Run,  Curry  Run,  Deer  Creek,  Deer  Run, 
Fork  Run,  Gifford  Run,  Hackenberry  Run, 
Hazlett  Run,  Little  Laurel  Run,  East 
Branch  Mahoning  Creek,  Medix  Run,  Mos- 
hannon Creek,  Montgomery  Creek,  West 
Branch  Montgomery  Creek,  Mosquito  Creek, 
Mountain  Run,  East  Branch  Muddy  Run, 
Sandy  Creek,  Sawmill  Run,  Bennett  Branch, 
Upper  Three  Runs,  Trout  Run,  Whiskey 
Run,  North  Witmer  Run,  Wilson  Run,  South 
Witmer  Run;  brown  trout.  Little  Clearfield 
Creek,  Big  Fishing  Creek,  Laurel  Run,  Mos- 
quito Creek,  Lick  Run,  Sugar  Camp  Run. 

Clinton — brook  trout.  Backer  Run,  Beav- 
erdam  Run,  Big  Run,  Swamp  Branch  Big 
Run,  Middle  Branch  Big  Run,  Birch  Island 
Run,  Cedar  Run,  Chatham  Run,  Cherry 
Creek,  Cooks  Run,  Fish  Dam  Run,  Big  Fish- 
ing Creek,  Hammersly  Fork,  Hyner  Run, 
Kettle  Creek,  Long  Run,  Monument  Run, 
Paddy  Run,  Rattlesnake  Run,  Tangascoo- 
tack  Creek,  North  Branch  Tangascootack 
Creek,  Trouts  Forks,  Twin  Run;  brown 
trout.  Antis  Creek,  Lick  Run,  West  Branch 
Young  Woman’s  Creek,  Right  Branch 
Young  Woman’s  Creek,  Young  Woman’s 
Creek. 

Columbia — brook  trout,  Cobbs  Creek, 
Little  Fishing  Creek,  Lick  Run,  Mugser 
Run,  Roaring  Creek,  West  Creek;  brown 
trout.  Fishing  Creek. 

Crawford — brook  trout,  Brannon  Run, 
West  Branch  Cussewago  Creek,  Federal 
Creek,  Gravel  Run,  Kelly  Run,  McLaughlin 
Run,  Mackey  Run,  Mosey  Run,  Muddy 
Creek,  East  Branch  Muddy  Creek,  Negus 
Run,  Patrick  Run,  Sandy  Creek,  Stearns 
Run,  Middle  Branch  Sugar  Creek,  North 
Branch  Middle  Branch  Sugar  Creek,  North 
Branch  Woodcock  Creek;  brown  trout.  Little 
Sugar  Creek,  Thompson  Run. 

Cumberland  — brook  trout,  Alexander 
Springs  Run,  Big  Springs,  Bird  Run, 
Cockley’s  Run,  Green  Springs,  Hogestown 
Run,  Mountain  Creek,  Mountain  Rock  Run, 
Old  Town  Run,  Trindle  Springs;  rainbow 
trout.  Big  Springs,  Means  Run,  Furnace 
Run,  Yellow  Breeches  Creek. 

Dauphin — brook  trout,  Clarks  Creek, 
South  Fork  Powells  Creek,  Stoney  Creek, 
Swenks  Run,  Woland’s  Run;  brown  trout, 
Manada  Creek,  West  Branch  Rattling 
Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Clarks  Creek. 

Elk — brook  trout.  Bear  Creek,  Bear  Run, 
Belmuth  Run,  Bear  Run,  Big  Run,  Boggy 
Run,  East  Branch  Clarion  River,  Crooked 
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Creek,  Hicks  Run,  East  Branch  Hicks  Run, 
Hoffman  Run,  Hunters  Run,  Island  Run, 
Kersey  Run,  West  Branch  Kersey  Run, 
Laurel  Run,  Maxwell  Run,  Medix  Run,  Mix 
Run,  Mohan  Run,  Mosquito  Creek,  Paige 
Run,  Spring  Creek,  East  Branch  Spring 
Creek,  Straight  Creek,  South  Branch 
Straight  Creek,  Trout  Run,  Wilson  Run, 
Wolf  Lick  Run,  Wyncoop  Run;  brown  trout. 
Driftwood  Branch,  Laurel  Run,  Big  Mill 
Creek,  West  Clarion  Creek. 

Erie — brook  trout,  Beaver  Run,  South 
Branch  French  Creek,  Halls  Run,  Hatch 
Hollow  Run,  Hubble  Run,  East  Branch  Le- 
Boeuf  Creek,  Lilley  Run,  Riley  Run,  Shaws 
Run,  Taylor  Run,  Thomas  Run,  Thornton 
Run,  Vincent  Run,  Trout  Run,  Watson 
Creek,  Brandy  Run,  Black  Creek,  Bear  Run, 
East  Branch  Conneaut  Creek,  Little  Con- 
neaut  Creek,  West  Branch  Conneaut  Creek, 
Crooked  Creek,  Darrow  Brook,  Fish  Hatch- 
ery Outlet. 

Fayette — brook  trout.  Black  Creek,  Beaver 
Run,  Buck  Run,  Dunbar  Creek,  Feiks  Run, 
Laurel  Run,  tributary  to  Youghiogheny 
River,  Laurel  Run,  tributary  to  Big  Meadow 
Run,  Mill  Run,  tributary  to  Indian  Creek 
Dam,  Mill  Run,  tributary  to  Big  Sandy 
Creek,  South  Fork  Mountain  Stream,  Moun- 
tain Creek,  Rubles  Run;  rainbow  trout.  Big 
Meadow  Run. 

Forest — brook  trout.  Bear  Creek,  Beaver 
Creek,  Blue  Jay  Creek,  West  Branch  Blue 
Jay  Creek,  Bobbs  Creek,  The  Branch,  Cole- 
man Run,  Coon  Creek,  Little  Coon  Creek, 
Fork  Run,  Hemlock  Creek,  East  Hickory 
Creek,  Hunter  Run,  tributary  to  Spring 
Creek,  Hunter  Run,  tributary  to  Allegheny 
River,  Johns  Run,  Lamentation  Run,  Maple 
Creek,  Minister  Run,  Otter  Creek,  Prather 
Run,  Ross  Run,  Salmon  Creek,  Little  Sal- 
mon Creek,  Spring  Creek,  Tubbs  Run,  Wat- 
son Branch;  brown  trout.  West  Hickory 
Creek,  West  Branch  Millstone  Creek;  rain- 
bow trout.  Spring  Creek. 

Franklin — brook  trout.  East  Branch  Little 
Antietam  Creek,  Conococheague  Creek, 
Broad  Run,  Carbaugh  Run,  Dennis  Creek, 


Falling  Springs  Creek,  Muddy  Run,  Red 
Run,  Roe  Run,  Spring  Run,  Trout  Run, 
tributary  to  West  Branch  Conococheague 
Creek,  Trout  Run,  tributary  to  Conodoguinet  I 
Creek;  brown  trout.  West  Branch  Cono- 
cocheague Creek;  rainbow  trout.  East 
Branch  Little  Antietam  Creek,  Falling 
Springs  Creek. 

Fulton — brook  trout.  Little  Aughwick 
Creek,  Brush  Creek,  Little  Brush  Creek,  ‘ 
Nine  Mile  Run,  Oregon  Creek,  Roaring  Run,  ! 
South  Brush  Creek,  Springs  Valley  Run,  j 
Wooden  Bridge  Creek. 

Huntingdon — brook  trout.  Little  Augh-  i 
wick  Creek,  Barree  Run,  Black  Log  Creek, 
Laurel  Run,  Licking  Creek,  Nine  Mile  Run, 
Sadler  Run,  Sadler  Creek,  Spruce  Creek,  ( 
Tatman  Run,  Little  Trough  Creek,  Shaver 
Creek;  brown  trout.  Spruce  Creek,  East 
Branch  Standing  Stone  Creek,  Standing 
Stone  Creek,  Greenwood  Furnace  Dam. 

Indiana — brook  trout,  Mudlick  Run,  Brush 
Creek,  Carney  Run,  Downey  Run,  Laurel 
Run,  Little  Mahoning  Creek,  North  Branch 
of  Little  Mahoning  Creek,  Mardis  Run,  . 
Toms  Run,  South  Branch  Twolick  Creek,  | 
Little  Yellow  Creek;  brown  trout.  Yellow  | 
Creek.  J 

Jefferson — brook  trout.  Big  Run,  Callen  | 
Run,  Camp  Run,  Cathers  Run,  Clear  Run,  I 
Coder  Run,  Haram  Run,  Laurel  Run,  tribu-  I 
tary  to  East  Branch  Mahoning  Creek,  If 
Laurel  Run,  tributary  to  Little  Mill  Creek,  j 
East  Branch  Mahoning  Creek,  Mill  Creek, 
tributary  to  Clarion  Creek,  Mill  Creek,  trib-  ^ 
utary  to  Sandy  Lick  Creek,  Little  Mill  f 
Creek,  tributary  to  Mill  Creek,  Little  Mill  i 
Creek,  tributary  to  Mill  Creek,  Rattlesnake  > 
Run,  South  Branch  North  Fork  Red  Bank  ;l 
Creek,  North  Fork  Red  Bank  Creek,  Little  ’ 
Sandy  Creek;  brown  trout.  Clear  Creek,  , 
Manners  Run,  North  Fork  Red  Bank  Creek; 
rainbow  trout,  Cathers  Run,  Clear  Creek,  j 
Juniata — brook  trout.  Big  Run,  Horning  f 
Run,  Horse  Valley  Run,  Liberty  Valley  Run,  ^ 
Licking  Creek,  Spankhammer  Run,  Willow  j 
Run;  brown  trout.  Lost  Creek,  Lick  Creek.  | 
Lackawanna — ^brook  trout,  Gardner  Creek,  - 
Lehigh  River  Pond  Creek,  Roaring  Brook,  i 
West  Branch  Wallenpaupack  Creek,  Wilcox  ■■ 
Creek;  brown  trout,  Gardner  Creek,  Lehigh  I 
River;  rainbow  trout,  Lehigh  River.  I 

Lancaster — brook  trout,  Charles  Run,  ! 
Climbers  Run,  Donegal  Creek,  Little  Cones-  j 
toga  Creek,  Gladfelters  Run,  Hammer  t 
Creek,  Indian  Run,  Longs  Run,  Middle 
Creek,  Muddy  Run,  Rock  Run,  Seglock  Run,  I 
Stewarts  Run,  Swarr  Run,  Wisslers  Run; 
brown  trout.  Big  Chickies  Creek,  Fishing 
Creek,  Shearers  Run.  1 

Lawrence — brook  trout,  Taylor  Run;  * 
rainbow  trout.  Little  Neshannock  Creek.  i ^ 
Lebanon — brook  trout,  Bachman  Run,  Big  If 
Chickies  Creek,  Evening  Branch,  Hammer  If 
Creek,  West  Branch  Hammer  Creek,  Indian-  ! 
town  Creek,  Millback  Creek,  Snitz  Creek, 
Stoney  Creek.  > j 

Lehigh — ^brook  trout.  Big  Trout  Run,  | 
Cedar  Creek,  Little  Lehigh  River,  South  I ) 
Branch  Saucon  Creek,  Trout  Creek;  brown  ; 
trout.  Little  Lehigh  River,  Jordan  Creek.  J 
Luzerne — brook  trout,  Arnold  Creek,  Bear  in 
Creek,  Bolwards  Run,  Bowmans  Creek,  I 
Harveys  Creek,  Linesville  Creek,  Maple  ? 
Creek,  Meadow  Run,  Nescopeck  Creek,  Phil-  ^ 
lips  Creek,  Pine  Creek,  Shades  Creek,  Little  \. 
Shickshinny  Creek,  Stoney  Run,  Ten  Mile  'i 
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Run,  Wapwallopen  Creek,  Wrights  Creek; 
brown  trout.  Bear  Creek,  Humlock  Creek, 

' Huntingdon  Creek,  Kitchen  Run,  Lehigh 
■ River,  Wapwallopen  Creek;  rainbow  trout, 
Lehigh  River. 

! Lycoming  — brook  trout.  Little  Bear 
' Creek,  Big  Run,  Black  Hole  Creek,  Block- 
house Run,  English  Run,  Fourth  Gap  Creek, 
Grays  Run,  Hogland  Run,  Larrys  Creek, 
Lick  Run,  McMurrin  Run,  West  Mill  Creek, 
Mill  Run,  Little  Muncy  Creek,  Nippenoise 
Creek,  Upper  Pine  Bottom  Run,  Little  Pine 
Creek,  Pleasant  Stream,  Plunketts  Creek, 
Roaring  Branch,  Spring  Creek,  Trout  Run, 
tributary  to  Lycoming  Creek,  Trout  Run, 
tributary  to  Pine  Creek,  Wallis  Run,  White 
Deer  Hole  Creek;  brown  trout.  Cedar  Run, 
Larrys  Creek,  Loyalsock  Creek,  Lycoming 
Creek,  Muncy  Creek,  Nippenoise  Creek, 
Rock  Run,  Slate  Run. 

McKean — brook  trout.  Bell  Run,  Chappell 
Fork,  West  Clarion  Creek,  Comes  Creek, 
Fife  Run,  Fuller  Brook,  Kinzua  Creek, 
Large  Run,  Penna.  Pond,  Seven  Mile  Run, 
Sugar  Run,  North:  Branch  Sugar  Run, 
West  Branch  Tuneneguent  Creek,  Two  Mile 
Run,  Willow  Creek;  brown  trout.  South 
Fork  Kinzua  Creek,  Marvin  Creek,  Potato 
Creek,  Portage  Creek,  East  Branch  Tion- 
esta  Creek,  West  Branch  Tuneneguent 
Creek;  rainbo  wtrout.  Portage  Creek. 

Mercer — ^brook  trout.  Big  Run,  Deer 
Creek,  Hanna  Creek,  Johnson  Run,  Lacka- 
wannock  Creek,  Mill  Run,  Mill  Creek,  trib- 
utary to  Cool  Spring  Creek,  Mill  Creek, 
tributary  to  French  Creek,  Probst  Run, 
Little  Sandy  Creek,  Swamp  Run,  Sandy 
Creek,  West  Branch  Wolf  Creek,  East 
Branch  Wolf  Creek,  North  Branch  Wolf 
Creek;  brown  trout.  Little  Neshannock 
Creek;  rainbow  trout.  Little  Neshannock 
Creek. 

Mifflin — ^brook  trout,  Brookland  Run, 
Havice  Creek,  Kishacoquillas  Creek,  East 
Branch  Kishacoquillas  Creek,  Lingle  Run, 
McKinley  Run,  Musser  Run,  Swift  Run, 

' Tea  Creek,  Treaster  Valley  Run;  brovsm 
trout,  Kishacoquillas  Creek,  Long  Meadow 
I Run,  Penns  Creek,  Strodes  Run;  rainbow 
trout,  Kishacoquillas  Creek. 

Monroe — ^brook  trout,  Aquashicola  Creek, 
Buckwa  Creek,  Big  Bushkill  Creek,  Bush- 
kill  Creek,  Cherry  Creek,  Dotter  Creek,  For- 
I est  Hill  Creek,  Kettle  Creek,  Lake  Creek, 
! Laurel  Run,  Leavetts  Branch,  McMichaels 
1 Creek,  Middle  Creek,  Mixel  Creek,  Pensyl 
I Creek,  Pohopoco  Creek,  Scott  Run,  Toby- 
ihanna  Creek,  East  Branch  Tobyhanna 
: Creek;  brown  trout,  Broadheads  Creek, 
Middle  Branch  Broadheads  Creek,  Lehigh 
' River,  Paradise  Creek,  Pocono  Creek,  Poho- 
I poco  Creek,  Sambo  Creek ; rainbow  trout, 
: ^ Broadheads  Creek,  Lehigh  River,  Snow  Hill 
■5  Dam. 

Montgomery — ^brook  trout.  Mill  Creek; 

I brown  trout.  Deep  Creek. 

Northampton  — brook  trout,  Bushkill 
( Creek,  Indian  Creek,  Little  Bushkill  Creek, 
> Coffee  Town  Creek,  Monocacy  Creek,  Jaco- 
' bus  Creek,  Martins  Creek,  Little  Martins 
Creek,  Mud  Run,  Saucon  Creek,  Waltz 
t Creek;  brown  trout,  Bushkill  Creek,  Hoken- 
dauqua  Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Saucon 
( Creek. 

!■  Perry — brook  trout.  Browns  Run,  Carroll 

e Run,  Green  Valley  Run,  Horse  Valley  Run, 
le ' Houstons  Run,  Laurel  Run,  Liberty  Valley 
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Run,  McCabes  Run,  Montour  Run,  Sher- 
mans Creek;  brown  trout.  Little  Juniata 
Creek. 

Philadelphia — brown  trout,  Wissahickon 
Creek. 

Pike — brook  trout.  Big  Bushkill  Creek, 
Little  Bushkill  Creek,  Middle  Bushkill 
Creek,  Dingman’s  Creek,  Dwarfkill  Creek, 
Gifford  Creek,  Indian  Ladder  Creek, 
Killam  Creek,  Mill  Rift  Creek,  Raymonds- 
kill  Creek,  Red  Rock  Creek,  Sawkill  Creek, 
Shohola  Creek,  Twin  Lake  Creek ; brown 
trout,  Lackawaxen  River,  Raymondskill 
Creek,  Wallenpaupack  Creek,  West  Branch 
Wallenpaupack  Creek. 

Potter — brook  trout,  Allegheny  River, 
Corbet  Branch,  Cross  Fork  Creek,  Cushing 
Creek,  Dingman’s  Run,  Left  Hand  Branch 
Dingman’s  Run,  Dry  Run,  Eleven  Mile 
Creek,  Fishing  Creek,  East  Branch  Fishing 
Creek,  West  Branch  Fishing  Creek,  Genesee 
River,  West  Branch  Genesee  River,  Middle 
Branch  Genesee  River,  Little  Kettle  Creek, 
Lyman  Run,  Big  Moore  Run,  Nelson  Run, 
Nine  Mile  Run,  South  Branch  Oswayo 
Creek,  Genesee  Fork  Pine  Creek,  West 
Branch  Pine  Creek,  West  Branch  Portage 
Creek,  East  Branch  Portage  Creek,  Sart- 
well  Creek,  East  Fork  of  First  Fork  Sin- 
nemahoning  Creek,  South  Fork  of  First 
Fork  Sinnemahoning  Creek,  Trout  Run; 
brown  trout,  Allegheny  River,  Cowanesque 
River,  Kettle  Creek,  Mill  Creek,  Pine  Creek, 
Oswayo  Creek,  First  Fork  Sinnemahoning 
Creek,  Right  Branch  Young  Womans  Creek. 

Schuylkill — brook  trout.  Bear  Creek, 
Beaver  Creek,  Cold  Run,  Black  Creek,  Little 
Catawissa  Creek,  Deep  Creek,  Evening 
Branch,  Fishing  Creek,  West  Branch  Fish- 
ing Creek,  Kelayres  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Pond,  Kombs  Creek,  Locust  Creek,  Mahon- 
ing Creek,  Neifert  Creek,  Pine  Creek,  tribu- 
tary to  Little  Schuylkill  River,  Pine  Creek, 
tributary  to  Mahantango  Creek,  Rattling 
Run,  Rouch’s  Creek,  Spiese  Run,  Sugar 
Loaf  Run,  Wolf  Creek;  brown  trout  Ma- 
honing Creek. 
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Snyder — brook  trout,  Aigler  Run,  Brick- 
hart  Run,  Krepp  Gap  Run,  Kuhn-Hoover 
Run,  North  Branch  Mahantango  Creek, 
Mitchells  Run,  Moyer  Gap  Run,  Swift  Run. 
Trout  Run;  rainbow  trout.  North  Branch 
Mahantango  Creek. 

Sojnerset — brook  trout,  Beaver  Dam  Run, 
South  Fork  Bens  Creek,  Blue  Hole  Run, 
Breast  Work  Run,  Brush  Creek,  Drake  Run, 
Iser  Run,  Janis  Mill  Run,  Big  Piney  Run, 
Sandy  Run,  Shafer  Run,  Three  Lick  Run; 
brown  trout.  Clear  Shade  Creek,  F'laugherty 
Creek;  Raystown  Branch  Juniata  River, 
Laurel  Hill  Creek,  Whites  Creek,  Wills 
Creek;  rainbow  trout.  Laurel  Hill  Creek. 

Sullivan — brook  trout.  Black  Creek, 
Double  Run,  Elk  Creek,  Elk  Lick  Run,  West 
Branch  Fishing  Creek,  East  Branch  Fishing 
Creek,  Glass  Creek,  Hogland  Branch,  Kettle 
Creek,  Lewis  Creek,  Lick  Creek,  North 
Branch  Mehoopany  Creek,  Mill  Creek, 
Muncy  Creek,  Ogdonia  Creek,  Pigeon 
Creek,  Pole  Bridge  Run,  Rock  Run,  tribu- 
tary to  Muncy  Creek,  Rock  Run,  tributary 
to  Little  Loyalsock  Creek,  Sullivan  Branch; 
brown  trout,  Loyalsock  Creek,  Little  Loyal- 
sock Creek. 

Susquehanna — brook  trout,  Butler  Creek, 
Gaylord  Creek,  Harding  Creek,  East  Branch 
Lackawanna  Creek,  West  Branch  Lacka- 
wanna Creek,  Mitchell  Creek,  Nine  Part- 
ners. 

Fayette — brook  trout.  Bear  Creek,  Beaver 
Creek,  Riley  Creek,  Starrucca  Creek,  Tunk- 
hannock  Creek,  East  Branch  Tunkhannock 
Creek,  Upper  East  Branch  Tunkhannock 
Creek;  brown  trout.  Harmony  Creek,  Star- 
rucca Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Starrucca 
Creek. 

Tioga — brook  trout,  Asaph  Run,  Bailey 
Creek,  Big  Run,  Elk  Run,  Fall  Brook,  Four 
Mile  Run,  Hills  Creek,  Kettle  Creek,  Long 
Run,  tributary  to  Babba  Creek,  Long  Run, 
tributary  to  Pine  Creek,  Mill  Creek,  West 
Branch  Mill  Creek,  Norris  Brook,  Phoenix 
Run,  Tioga  River;  brown  trout.  Cedar  Run, 
Cowanesque  River,  Pine  Creek,  Seeley 
Creek,  Stony  Fork  Creek,  Tioga  River, 
Towanda  Creek ; rainbow  trout.  Pine 
Creek. 

Union — brook  trout.  Bear  Run,  Beaver 
Run,  Black  Run,  Buffalo  Creek,  Chambers 
Run,  Corls  Run,  Furnace  Gap  Run,  Half 
Way  Run,  Henstep  Run,  Rapid  Run,  Sand 
Springs  Run,  Sheesley  Run,  Slide  Hollow 
Run,  Spring  Creek,  Spruce  Run,  White  Deer 
Creek,  White  Spring;  bi'own  trout.  North 
Branch  Buffalo  Creek,  Laurel  Run,  Penns 
Creek,  Weiker  Run,  White  Deer  Creek; 
rainbow  trout.  Halfway  Dam. 

Venango — brook  trout.  Cherry  Tree  Run, 
Cherry  Run,  Hemlock  Creek,  Mill  Creek, 
Horse  Creek,  Panther  Creek,  West  Pithole 
Creek,  Porkey  Creek,  Richey  Run,  East 
Sandy  Creek,  South  Branch  Sandy  Creek, 
Little  Sandy  Creek,  North  Branch  Slippery 
Rock  Creek,  East  Branch  Sugar  Creek,  Mid- 
dle Branch  Sugar  Creek,  Upper  Two  Mile 
Run,  Lower  Two  Mile  Run,  Tarr  Kill  Creek, 
Stewart  Run;  brown  trout,  Pithole  Creek, 
Little  Scrubgrass  Creek;  rainbow  trout. 
Little  Scrubgrass  Creek. 

Warren — brook  trout,  Ackley  Run,  Arnot 
Creek,  Ben  Jeorge  Creek,  Coffee  Creek, 
Dunn  Run,  Four  Mile  Ci'eek,  Hemlock  Run, 
Hosmer  Run,  Irvine  Run,  Jackson  Run, 
Lamb  Run,  McGuire  Run,  Matthews  Run, 
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Mrs.  Truscott,  Board  Member  Truscott  and  Their 
Children  With  a Day's  Pickerel  Catch 


TAYLOR  SPORTSMEN 
HOLD  ANNUAL  DINNER 

Over  400  sportsmen,  members  of  Taylor 
Sportsmen  Camp  No.  3 of  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  and  their 
guests  attended  the  annual  banquet  recently 
of  the  Camp,  which  was  held  at  the  Taylor 
Hose  House.  The  Taylor  Camp  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  the  largest  sports- 
men’s units  in  Lackawanna  County  and  has 
been  sponsoring  a splendid  campaign  for  ef- 
fective conser\'ation  in  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Representing  the  Fish  Commission  at  the 
affair  was  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Truscott,  Board 
member  of  Dalton.  In  a forceful  address, 
Mr.  Truscott  explained  the  work  of  the 
Board  and  stressed  the  vital  need  of  coop- 
eration on  the  part  of  fishermen  of  the  state 
in  carrying  through  a better  fishing  pro- 
gram. A veteran  fisherman,  Sam,  as  he  is 
affectionately  known  to  many  anglers  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania,  talks  right  from 
the  heart  when  discussing  the  Waltonian 
pastime. 

Other  speakers  at  the  dinner  were  David 
J.  Davis,  T.  J.  Jenkins  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission, Walter  McNally  and  Henry  Ott, 
members  of  the  Camp.  President  William 
Benjamin  occupied  the  chair,  while  Ernest 
Gozda  \vas  toastmaster.  Mr.  Benjamin  was 
assisted  in  preparing  the  program  by  the 
Banquet  Committee,  William  Moore, 
Charles  Perry,  Howard  Ceegar,  Thomas 
Jenkins  and  Daniel  W.  Evans;  tickets,  Da- 
vid Harris,  Elmer  Davis,  David  Powell, 
Walter  McNally;  entertainment,  Henry  Ott, 
Richard  Johns  and  Tighe  Goldsworthy;  pro- 
gram, George  Jones,  Sr.,  and  Charles  Perry; 
floor,  Leslie  Morgan,  Harry  Llewellyn,  Mil- 
bum  Doy'se,  Archie  Howells,  Charles 
Coombs,  Jacob  Sweet,  Philip  Saar,  Arthur 
Evans,  Alex  Fuhr  and  Tony  Valp. 
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Mead  Run,  Minister  Run,  Perry  McGee  Run, 
Phelps  Creek,  Pine  Creek,  Queen  Creek, 
Rock  Hollow  Run,  Sutler  Run,  Lower  Sher- 
iff Creek,  Upper  Sheriff  Creek,  Six  Mile 
Run,  Thompson  Run,  North  West  Branch 
Spring  Creek,  Tidioute  Creek,  Willow  Creek, 
Wilson  Run,  Little  Brokenstraw  Creek,  East 
Branch  Caldwell  Cz’eek,  Farnsworth  Creek, 
East  Hickory  Creek;  brown  trout.  Brown 
Run,  Caldwell  Creek,  West  Branch  Caldwell 
Creek,  West  Hickory  Creek,  Pine  Creek, 
Jackson  Run,  Tionesta  Creek,  East  Branch 
Tionesta  Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Farnsworth 
Creek,  Pine  Creek. 

Wayne — brook  trout,  Babitville  Creek, 
Balls  Creek,  Beaver  Dam  Co.,  Brink  Brook, 
Calkins  Creek,  North  Branch  Calkins  Creek, 
South  Branch  Calkins  Creek,  Crammer 
Creek,  Crooked  Creek,  Big  Branch  Dyberry 
Creek,  Equinunk  Creek,  Little  Equinunk 
Creek,  South  Branch  Equinunk  Creek, 
Haags  Creek,  Hollister  Creek,  Indian 
Orchard  Creek,  Johnson  Creek,  Jones  Creek, 
Justin  Creek,  East  Branch  Lackawanna 
River,  West  Branch  Lackawaxen  River, 
Wynart  Branch  Lackawaxen  River,  Lehigh 
River,  Middle  Creek,  Mile  Brook,  Moss  Hol- 
low Creek,  Roots  Creek,  Shad  Pond  Creek, 
Shehawken  Creek,  Spencer  Creek,  East 
Branch  Starrucca  Creek,  Wilcox  Creek; 


BLACK  BASS  ANGLERS’ 
LEGISLATION— 1937 

Legislation  prohibiting  the  sale  of  black 
bass  regardless  of  where  taken  will  be 
sought  in  10  States  during  the  current  year, 
according  to  reports  being  received  by 
Frank  T.  Bell,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Fisheries,  Department  of  Commerce. 

In  Colorado,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
New  Mexico,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Utah  and  Wyoming,  laws  will  be 
sought  absolutely  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
black  bass  regardless  of  where  taken,  it  was 
stated.  Under  the  present  laws  they  may 
be  sold  with  certain  restrictions. 

The  legislatures  of  four  of  the  seven 
States  that  do  not  provide  a statewide 
closed  season  on  black  bass,  namely,  Ari- 
zona, Oklahoma,  Florida,  and  South  Caro- 
lina, will  be  urged  by  interested  anglers  to 
give  these  fish  protection  during  the  spawn- 
ing period,  according  to  Mr.  Bell. 

Uniformity  in  daily  and  size  limits  on 
black  bass  will  be  sought  in  several  States, 
including  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee.  Part-time  or  tourist  licenses  will 
be  considered  in  the  legislatures  of  some  of 
the  16  States  which  do  not  have  this  form 
of  license. 

The  proposed  changes  are  in  line  with 
previous  recommendations  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  the  protec- 
tion and  increase  of  black  bass,  found  in 
every  State,  and  which  affords  recreation, 
sport  and  food  for  several  million  black 
bass  anglers,  Mr.  Bell  stated. 


CHESTER  SPORTSMEN 
OBSERVE  ANNIVERSARY 

Tbe  Chester  County  Rod  & Gun  Club, 
Inc.,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  celebrated  its  twenty- 
first  anniversary  recently  with  a turkey 


brown  trout.  Butternut  Creek,  Dyberry 
Creek,  Equinunk  Creek,  Little  Equinunk 
Creek,  Lackawaxen  River,  West  Branch 
Lackawaxen  River,  Wallenpaupack  Creek, 
West  Branch  Wallenpaupack  Creek;  rain- 
bow trout.  West  Branch  Lackawaxen  River, 
West  Branch  Wallenpaupack  Creek. 

Westmoreland  — brook  trout,  Baldwin 
Run,  Camp  Creek,  Furnace  Run,  tributary 
to  Laughlintown  Run,  Furnace  Run,  tribu- 
tary to  Loyalhanna  Creek,  Right  Branch 
Furnace  Run,  Indian  Creek,  Laughlintown 
Run,  Lick  Run,  Loyalhanna  Creek,  Mill 
Creek,  Middle  Fork  Mill  Creek,  North  Fork 
Mill  Creek,  South  Fork  Mill  Creek,  Pike 
Run,  Powder  Mill  Run,  tributary  to  Bald- 
win Run,  Powder  Mill  Run,  tributary  to 
Loyalhanna  Creek,  Little  Pucketa  Creek, 
Roaring  Run,  Shannon  Run;  brown  trout, ji 
Tub  Mill  Run,  Linn  Run,  Jacobs  Creek.  | 

Wyoming — brook  trout,  Beaver  Run,  j 
Bowman’s  Creek,  Leonards  Creek,  Meshop- 
pen  Creek,  Mehoopany  Creek,  North 
Branch  Mehoopany  Creek,  West  Branch 
Meshoopen  Creek,  Riley  Creek;  rainbow 
trout.  Bowman’s  Creek. 

York — brook  trout.  Fishing  Creek,  Fur-j 
nace  Run,  Leibs  Creek,  Orson  Run,  Otter! 
Creek,  Rehmayer  Hollow  Run,  Toms  Run.  I 


banquet  at  the  Coach-and-Four-Inn,  that 
town,  when  more  than  150  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen gathered  around  the  festive  board, 
enjoyed  a fine  meal  and  listened  to  inter- 
esting talks  by  some  of  the  most  eminent ! 
conservationists  of  the  State.  Edward  At- 
well, principal  of  the  Coatesville  High' 
School,  was  the  guest  speaker.  : 

Prizes  were  awarded  to  these  contestants ' 
— Largest  big  mouth  bass — 51^  lbs.,  length,’ 
20  inches — Earl  C.  Daily,  Parkesburg. 
Caught  in  Brandamore  dam,  on  the  Brandy- r 
wine  Creek. 

Second  prize — Big  mouth  bass — 5 lbs.,  20 
inches  long,  caught  in  Brandywine  Creek, 
Winfield  Hooven,  Coatesville. 

Third  prize — Big  mouth  bass — 4 lbs.,  7 
oz.,  length,  20  inches.  Caught  in  Parkesburg 
dam — William  McCarthy,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

Fourth  prize — Big  mouth  bass — 3 lbs.,  14 
oz.,  length,  20  inches — Caught  in  Brandy- 
wine Creek  by  Stephen  Cross,  Coatesville. 

Fifth  prize — Big  mouth  bass — 2 lbs.,  10 
oz.,  length,  17%  inches.  Caught  in  Brandy- 
wine Creek  by  George  Pratt. 

Small  mouth  bass — First  prize — 3 lbs. . 
Caught  in  Octorara  Creek  by  Winfield  Hoor  ' 
ven,  Coatesville. 


SEARS  TO  ADDRESS  ; j 
V/ILDLIFE  CONFERENCE  i 

Deserts  of  the  past,  present  and  future 
starved  and  friendless  children  of  Mothei 
Earth,  will  be  paraded  before  the  largesi 
1937  gathering  of  sportsmen,  conservation-,  , 
ists  and  wildlife  management  scientists 
when  the  Second  Annual  North  Americar 
Wildlife  Conference,  sponsored  by  th( 
American  Wildlife  Institute,  convenes  at  St': 
Louis,  Mo.,  March  1.  r 

Chief  champion  for  the  reclamation  of 
these  deserts  will  be  Dr.  Paul  B.  Sears,  di' 
rector  of  the  Department  of  Botany  of  th( 
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A Grand  Trout  Stream — Spring  Creek  in  Centre  County 


University  of  Oklahoma,  who  has  done  im- 
portant research  work  on  soil  erosion  and 
conservation  of  natural  resources.  His  book, 
“Deserts  On  The  March,”  recently  won  a 
$2,500  fellowship  as  an  award  of  merit 
Igiven  by  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club.  Dr. 
Sears  will  speak  at  the  Conference  banquet, 
which  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  March  3. 

With  former  U.  S.  Senator  Frederic  C. 
Walcott,  president  of  the  American  Wildlife 
Institute,  acting  as  general  chairman,  the 
Conference  will  present  a well-rounded  pro- 
Igram  during  which  every  phase  of  wildlife 
restoration  and  management  will  be  dis- 
icussed.  Over  100  authorities  will  speak  dur- 
ing the  several  sessions  of  the  Conference, 
which  will  last  four  days. 

The  general  sessions  will  deal  with  the 
broader  problems,  such  as  those  which  con- 
front waterfowl  in  its  present  status,  flood 
control  and  wildlife,  pollution,  etc.,  while 
the  special  sessions  will  give  thought  to  the 
management  of  land  and  water  for  wildlife. 
■Particular  phases  of  wildlife  management, 
which  need  more  than  usual  consideration, 
will  also  have  special  “spots”  on  the  pro- 
gram. Among  the  latter  phases  are  the  res- 
toration of  fur  bearers,  management  of  im- 
pounded waters  and  the  silting  of  lakes  and 
Istreams. 

- The  delegation  from  Canada  will  be 
Iheaded  by  Hoyes  B.  Lloyd,  supervisor  of 
Iwildlife  protection.  National  Parks  of  Can- 
ada, and  a former  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Game  Conference,  which  the  present 
Igathering  replaces.  The  Mexican  contingent 
Iwill  include  Senor  Juan  Zinser,  chief  of  the 
Game  Service  of  the  Mexican  Department 
of  Forestry,  Fish  and  Game. 

While  the  Conference  discussions  will  re- 
quire three  days,  one  full  day  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  meeting  of  the  General  Wild- 

tlife  Federation,  set  up  in  temporary  form 
last  year  at  the  first  annual  North  Amer- 
ican Wildlife  Conference,  which  was  called 
at  Washington  by  President  Roosevelt. 

I With  Jay  N.  “Ding”  Darling  as  tempo- 
: rary  president  and  Carl  D.  Shoemaker  as 
temporary  secretary,  the  organization  work 
!of  the  General  Wildlife  Federation  has 
; made  remarkable  progress  during  the  past 
year.  Thirty-eight  states  have  formed  fed- 


erations of  various  interested  groups  and 
individuals  and  the  permanent  wielding  of 
these  forces  into  a central  organization, 
capable  of  directing  national  influence  in 
behalf  of  the  restoration  of  wildlife  re- 
sources, will  be  effected. 

All  meetings  are  open  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. Headquarters  will  be  the  Jefferson 
Hotel,  St.  Louis. 


TIOGA  SPORTSMEN 
ORGANIZE  COUNTY  UNIT 

Organization  of  the  Tioga  County  Con- 
solidated Sportsmen’s  Association  was  per- 
fected at  a meeting  held  in  Wellsboro  with 
representatives  present  from  8 of  the  11  rod 
and  gun  clubs  of  this  section.  Elwyn  S. 
Lewis,  of  Wellsboro,  was  acting  chairman, 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  James  A.  Brown,  of  Wellsboro; 
first  vice  president.  Vine  B.  Hughes,  of 
Tioga;  second  vice  president,  Robert  Huyler, 
of  Morris,  and  secretary-treasurer.  Dr.  T. 
R.  Bailey,  of  Wellsboro.  The  president  and 
secretary,  together  with  George  Retan,  of 
Mansfield,  and  Clifford  Warren,  of  Sabins- 
ville,  were  named  a committee  to  draft  by- 
laws for  the  organization.  Delegates  pres- 
ent at  the  Wellsboro  meeting  were:  Ray 
Summer  and  Waldo  Parcells,  Cowanesque, 
membership  100;  George  Plank  and  Elmer 
Davis,  Little  Marsh,  68;  H.  J.  Kaminski  and 
Jake  Bogaczyk,  Hillside  Club,  Blossburg, 
70;  Joseph  Carlson  and  Vine  B.  Hughes, 
Tioga,  197;  George  Retan  and  Cecil  Garri- 
son, Mansfield,  40;  Clifford  Warren  and 
Bert  Earl,  Long  Run,  63;  Cody  E.  Roby  and 
Robert  Huyler,  Morris,  416;  Elwyn  Lewis 
and  Irvin  J.  Focht,  Wellsboro,  150. 

J.  P.  Borden  of  Crooked  Creek  was  elected 
delegate  to  attend  the  meeting  in  Harris- 
burg. 


PERKIOMEN  GROUP 
TO  PLANT  WILLOWS 

The  Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation will  again  sponsor  a Fish  Contest 
during  the  coming  season  and  arrangements 


and  details  are  in  the  hands  of  the  commit- 
tee in  charge.  This  contest  is  not  only  for 
members  of  this  group  but  anyone  may 
report  his  or  her  catch  to  those  in  charge 
and  have  equal  opportunity  to  qualify  for  a 
valuable  prize. 

There  will  also  be  a vermin  contest  and  a 
plan  has  been  approved  whereby  the  winner 
of  this  contest  will  be  selected  by  the  point 
system.  Each  of  the  following  will  be  given 
25  point.s  credit:  hawk,  fox,  weasel,  and 
snapper;  while  five  points  will  be  credited 
for  each  snake  tail  or  crow  bill  submitted. 

Harry  Cole,  fish  warden,  reported  that 
the  dam  at  Salford  has  been  completed.  He 
is  now  seeking  releases  from  land  owners  in 
the  Rising  Sun  territory  on  the  Branch 
Creek  in  order  to  put  several  boulder  dams 
above  and  below  the  Rising  Sun  dam. 

Adolf  Mueller,  from  the  DeKalb  Nursery, 
X’^orristown,  distributed  30,000  willow  cut- 
tings, 2500  of  which  were  allotted  to  the 
Perkiomen  Valley  group  to  be  distributed 
and  stuck  into  stream  banks  which  will 
help  to  preser\’e  streams. 


STATE  PUBLICATION 
OF  INTEREST  TO  ANGLERS 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania maintains  a number  of  admirably 
equipped  fish  hatcheries,  there  are  no  doubt 
thousands  of  Izaak  Walton  enthusiasts  who 
have  not  visited  the  hatcheries  and  many 
more  thousands  who  do  not  know'  w’here 
they  are  located. 

The  activities  of  the  State  Fish  Commis- 
sion are  a blank  book  to  many  citizens ; they 
know  little  about  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Commission  and  less  about  its  per- 
sonnel. 

This  valuable  information  is,  however, 
easily  available  to  everyone  in  the  Com- 
monw'ealth.  It  is  contained  in  the  1935-1936 
issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Manual.  This 
1196-page  book  tells  more  about  Pennsyl- 
vania— its  government,  its  officials  and  its 
supremacy  in  agriculture,  mining  and  in- 
dustry— than  any  other  publication  obtain- 
able. 

Besides  containing  interesting  facts  about 
the  Game  Commission  and  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, of  particular  interest  to  sportsmen, 
it  explains  the  powers  and  duties  of  all 
State  officials,  all  departments,  bureaus  and 
commissions.  There  are  portraits  of  the 
Governor,  of  State  officials  and  members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  biographical 
sketches  of  the  men  and  women  who  devote 
their  time  and  energy  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Commonw'ealth. 

Other  interesting  features  to  be  found  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Manual  are:  color  pic- 
tures of  the  State  Flag  and  the  Coat  of 
Arms;  maps  showing  Representative,  Sen- 
atorial, Congressional  and  Judicial  dis- 
tricts; the  United  States  and  Pennsylvania 
Constitutions;  historical  facts  about  our 
Provincial  and  Colonial  government;  popu- 
lation figures  and  election  returns  from 
every  district  and  every  county;  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  since  1860;  tables 
of  figures  relating  to  agriculture  and  indus- 
try; names  and  terms  of  Congressmen  from 
Pennsylvania  since  1789;  names  of  all  post- 
offices  and  new'spa])ers  in  the  State ; finances 
of  the  State;  names  of  State,  County  and 
City  officials;  names  and  terms  of  all  Pres- 
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Northeastern  Pennsylvania  Anglers  Appreciate  This  Heavy  Water  Trout  Stream,  the 
Tunkhannock.  A View  in  Susquehanna  County. 


idents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  United 
States;  elective  officers  of  all  States;  names 
of  foreign  consuls  in  Pennsylvania;  and 
much  other  valuable  information  that 
should  be  “on  tap”  at  a point  no  farther 
away  than  the  private  library  of  everyone 
in  this  great  Commonwealth. 

The  Pennsylvania  Manual  is  the  result  of 
many  months’  work  on  the  part  of  C.  H. 
Westbrook,  editor,  and  the  book  has  been 
published  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  E. 
Colegrove,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Property  and  Supplies,  and  John  T.  Finne- 
gan, Director  of  the  Bux’eau  of  Publica- 
tions. 

There  is  a limited  supply  of  copies  that 
may  be  obtained  for  one  dollar  from  the 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Harrisburg  — a 
price  that  is  far  below  the  actual  cost  of 
publication — and  citizens  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  own  such  a 
valuable,  informative  book. 


SHENANDOAH  ANGLERS 
WILL  IMPROVE  STREAM 

The  Shenandoah  Fish  & Game  Protective 
Association  is  going  to  get  things  done  this 
year.  President  Anthony  Boxer  announced 
so  himself  shortly  after  he  signed  an  im- 
portant project  calling  for  an  extensive  re- 
habilitating program. 

The  project  which  Prexy  Boxer  affixed 
his  signature  to  pertains  to  improving  the 
Little  Catawissa  Creek.  Approximately  $10,- 
000  will  be  spent  on  correcting  the  creek  so 
that  it  may  satisfy  fishermen  and  other 
sportsmen. 

Funds  From  WPA 

The  bulk  of  this  money  will  come  from 
WPA  funds.  The  government  agency  will 
furnish  all  the  finances  required  for  the 
payment  of  labor,  while  the  local  game  as- 
sociation will  invest  about  $800  for  the  pur- 
chase of  necessary  tools  and  materials. 
Work  will  be  started  soon. 

Little  Catawissa  Creek  will  be  improved 
in  accordance  with  the  Bellfonte  hatcheries, 
which  local  sportsmen  visited  some  time 


ago.  Where  the  water  is  running  slow  in 
the  stream  it  will  be  sped  up  and  vice  versa. 
Where  the  water  is  not  deep  enough  it  will 
be  made  so  and  vice  versa.  Other  improve- 
ments will  also  be  made,  making  the  Little 
Catawissa  Creek  a paradise  for  Shenandoah 
fishermen. 


THE  THREE  MAGIC  WORDS 
OF  FLY-CASTING!!! 

By  Dr.  Bernard  D.  Hetrick 

Would  you  become  a fly  caster?  It’s 
a lot  of  fun  and  it’s  easy!  Oh  Yeah! 
do  I hear  you  say?  But,  I repeat — 
it’s  easy! 

The  first  thing  to  do  on  any  job  is 
to  obtain  the  proper  tools.  95%  of  the 
would-be  flycasters  fail  from  want  of 
proper  tools.  Find  someone  who  knows 
how  and  have  him  look  over  your 
present  equipment.  If  your  rod  is 
fairly  good,  the  chances  are  that  your 
line  is  not.  Most  lines  are  too  light. 
Get  a double  tapered  if  you  can  and 
if  it  must  be  a level  line  get  a D or 
an  E according  to  the  weight  of  your 
rod.  D for  the  heavier  rod  and  E for 
the  lighter.  The  average  5-ounce  rod 
will  take  an  HDH  or  an  HEH  in  a 
tapered  line.  Find  someone  who  knows 
how  and  consult  him. 

About  those  three  magic  words  of 
flycasting — oh  yes — here  they  are — 
REMEMBER  YOUR  EAR!— What’s 
that  got  to  do  with  flycasting?  Just 
this — on  the  pickup  of  your  line  from 
the  water  never  allow  your  rod  to  go 
back  past  your  ear.  If  you  do,  you  are 
wrong  and  in  trouble.  The  rest  is  a 
matter  of  stroke  and  timing.  Try  it 
out  and  any  place  where  there  are 
bluegills  or  sunfish  is  the  place.  Some 
one  has  said  that  pound  for  pound  the 
smallmouth  black  bass  is  the  best 
scrapper.  That  fellow  never  caught  a 
10-inch  bluegill  on  a four-ounce  rod. 
We  have  seen  lots  of  drawings  show- 
ing how  to  fly-cast  and  they  are  all 
right.  Look  them  over,  get  your  outfit 
and  REMEMBER  YOUR  EAR!! 


WATER  POLLUTION  i 

(Continued  from  page  7)  ! 

lem,  and  interpreted  the  Golden  Rule  to  ‘ 
mean  that  they  should  be  undisturbed  in 
what  they  consider  their  acquired  right  to 
use  public  waters  as  their  private  sewers.  1 
They  paid  no  heed  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  cost  of  waste  treatment  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a legitimate  part  of  manufactur- 
ing cost  which  the  public  would  be  glad  to 
pay  in  exchange  for  pure  water. 

5.  Mankind  no  doubt  looks  upon  munici- 
pal sewage  as  the  most  revolting  form  of 
pollution.  As  a carrier  of  communicable 
disease,  it  is  no  doubt  in  the  forefront.  The 
chief  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  cor- 
recting municipal  sewage,  has  been  the  in- 
dividual city  governments.  Sewage  collec- 
tion and  treatment  is  not  a spectacular 
municipal  accomplishment.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  city  governments  prefer  to  spend 
available  funds  in  building  some  luxury  im- 
provement of  spectacular  nature  as  a me- 
morial to  the  genius  of  this  administration.  ' 
Rather  than  contract  for  sewage  treatment 
works,  they  will  build  a “Doe  Plaza,”  a 
“Smith  Parkway”  or  a “Brown  Memorial.” 
As  Dr.  Parran  stated,  after  all,  the  sewage 
of  a municipality  does  not  affect  that  city 
so  much  as  it  does  the  one  below  (and  per-  | 
haps  in  another  state).  It  is  just  too  bad  g 
that  the  Public  Works  Administration  has  j 
not  been  sold  on  the  idea  that  no  municipal-  | 
ity  should  be  considered  eligible  for  funds  J 
with  which  to  build  luxury  improvements 
until  such  municipality  had  met  its  prior  > 
obligation  of  sewage  collection  and  treat-  , 
ment. 

6.  Lack  of  financing  ability  is  in  some 
cases  a serious  factor,  yet  a much  over- 
rated one.  Some  municipalities  are  borrowed  , 
up  to  their  legal  capacity,  yet  this  is  gen- : 
erally  due  to  faulty  planning  in  the  past. 
Many  of  those  who  plead  lack  of  financial 
ability  will  be  found  to  be  proceeding  as 
usual  with  costly  improvements  of  infinitely  ! 
lesser  importance  to  the  community  as  a 
whole.  Adding  to  this  the  fact  that  there  is  j ; 
at  present  no  uniform  National  program  of 
stream  purification,  we  find  another  reason 
why  individual  cities  refuse  to  progress  so 
long  as  its  competitors  are  undisturbed. 

7.  The  Law  of  Gravity  has,  as  Dr.  Par- 

ran stated,  conspired  to  lessen  the  desire  of 
polluters  to  clean  up  their  own  back  yards. 
Under  existing  conditions,  if  an  attempt  is 
made  to  force  a polluter  with  financial  abil- 
ity to  treat  his  wastes,  the  invariable  an- 
swer is,  “Why  pick  on  us,  so  long  as  the 
other  fellow  is  permitted  to  dump  his  waste 
up-river?”  The  law  of  gravity  further  pro- 
vides that  waters  pay  no  cognizance  to  man 
made  political  boundaries.  The  great  inter- 
state navigable  rivers  contain  the  worst  pol- 
lution. They  flow  on  to  the  sea,  bearing 
their  ever  increasing  cargo  of  pollution  to  j P 
the  down  river  communities,  all  shipping  | 
charges  collect.  Would  it  not  be  better  eco-  I 
nomics  to  eliminate  these  wastes  at  their  t 
source,  rather  than  to  pay  the  dredging  r 
bill  at  their  destination?  f 

8.  The  shopworn  “States’  Rights”  doc-  ; 
trine  is  injected  into  the  picture  by  prac-  j b 
tically  all  objectors  to  the  Lonergan  Bill.  I 
With  the  possible  exception  of  some  south-  I 
ern  states  which  adhere  strictly  to  the  Jef-  " 
fersonian  doctrine  of  insisting  upon  being  i 
flooded  and  polluted  as  they  please,  it  is 
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, doubtful  whether  there  is  one  ounce  of  sin- 
' cerity  behind  this  argument.  Those  who  in- 
ject this  argument,  do  so  merely  to  try  to 
1 save  their  face  when  polluting  the  waters  of 
j a neighboring  state.  The  Lonergan  Bill 
! makes  ample  provision  for  state  represen- 
tation by  specifically  stating  that  not  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  membership  of 
the  district  boards  shall  be  bona-fide  resi- 
dents of  that  district,  and  shall  be  as  nearly 
equally  divided  between  the  states  compris- 
ing the  district  as  is  practicable.  It  will  be 
noted  that  it  is  not  the  Federal  agency  in 
Washington  which  establishes  the  standards 
i of  purity  and  administers  the  enforcement 
j clause,  but  rather  the  local  district  boards. 

Summing  up,  there  are  many  objections 
! to  the  Lonergan  Bill  which  are  quite  amus- 
! ing  because  of  their  contradictory  nature. 
For  instance,  some  objected  on  the  grounds 
that  the  provisions  of  this  legislation  were 
too  “rigid,”  while  others  objected  because 
they  were  too  “elastic.”  Time  and  space  for- 
bid a complete  summary  of  the  shortcom- 
i ings  in  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Lonergan  Bills,  yet  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  those  who  have  consistently  opposed 
adequate  state  anti-pollution  laws  on  the 
grounds  of  “competitive  disadvantage,” 
were  on  hand  to  oppose  the  enactment  of 
' uniform  laws  which  would  eliminate  this 
]i  objection.  They  opposed  state  legislation  on 
1 the  grounds  that  to  be  fair,  such  legislation 
I should  be  Federal;  they  then  packed  their 
^ bags  and  descended  upon  Washington  to 
I declare  that  such  matters  must  be  left  in 
: the  hands  of  the  states  or  state  compacts 
[ which  they  knew  from  past  experience  to  be 
nonproductive  of  results.  They  implied  that 
because  the  Lonergan  Bill  contained  work- 
able enforcement  provisions,  it  was  essen- 
tially a punitive  measure!  Progress  through 
education  is  most  laudable,  yet  experience 
dictates  that  such  programs  must  include 
enforcement  if  they  are  to  be  effective. 
Many  statements  include  gross  insults  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  inference  to 
“interference”  by  the  Government,  as  well 
las  insults  to  engineers  by  stating  that  “it 
; can’t  be  done.” 

There  must  be  a definite  goal  in  view  in 


order  to  vindicate  the  passage  of  any  legis- 
lation. Next  in  importance,  is  an  adequate 
administrative  setup.  The  technical  phases 
are  mere  incidentals  to  the  whole.  The  Lon- 
ergan Bill,  S.13,  meets  these  requirements. 
The  Barkley  Bill  of  last  Session  places  the 
cart  before  the  horse,  in  that  it  provides 
only  for  technical  research.  It  then  dis- 
penses with  the  horse  in  that  it  purposely 
omits  any  objective,  is  lacking  in  adequate 
financing  of  accomplishment  and  places  its 
administration  in  the  hands  of  a purely  re- 
search agency  whose  yardstick  of  measur- 
ing water  is  restricted  to  its  bacteriological 
content.  It  is  at  best,  a mere  “pork-barrel” 
bill,  designed  to  spend  money  to  a fruitless 
purpose.  This  type  of  bill  is  favored  by  the 
polluters  because  they  feel  that  they  would 
remain  undisturbed  by  its  provisions.  State 
health  departments  favor  it  because  it  would 
give  them  some  additional  financing  and 
place  them  in  a still  more  sanctified  posi- 
tion of  isolation.  In  the  mean  time,  poor  Mr. 
John  Public  would  no  doubt  be  suffering 
under  the  illusion  that  his  rights  in  public 
waters  were  being  properly  looked  after. 
Hearings  on  S.13,  S.15  and  the  various 
“pork-barrel”  bills  will  be  resumed  at  an 
early  date.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress 
will  not  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
latter. 

As  I conclude  this  paper,  the  President’s 
inaugural  address  lies  before  me.  Two  perti- 
nent sentences  would  seem  most  appropriate 
of  inclusion  herewith:  “We  have  always 
known  that  heedless  self-interest  was  bad 
morals;  we  know  now  that  it  is  bad  eco- 
nomics.” “We  are  beginning  to  abandon  our 
tolerance  of  the  abuse  of  power  by  those 
who  betray  for  profit,  the  elementary  de- 
cencies of  life.” 

Mr.  President  and  Congress,  we  herewith 
offer  you  a challenge  to  vindicate  these 
statements  as  applied  to  water. 


The  careful  fisherman  usually  takes  big 
trout.  If  a good  fish  is  rising  persistently, 
study  the  pool  carefully  before  trying  an 
approach  to  within  casting  distance. 


Big  Spring  that  Feeds  the  Ponds  is  Visible  in  the  Foreground 


THE  FLY  CASTER'S  DREAM 


To  the  gate  of  Saint  Peter  the  fisherman 
strode 

While  his  wet  rubber  boots  left  their  marks 
in  the  road. 

With  his  creel  on  his  back  and  his  rod  in 
its  case 

Some  flies  in  his  hat-band,  his  net  hung 
in  place. 

He  knocked  on  the  gate,  feeling  timid  and 
small 

And  in  spite  of  himself,  overawed  by  it  all: 

Good  Saint  Peter  advanced  with  the  aid  of 
his  staff 

When  he  saw  who  it  was  he  burst  out  in  a 
laugh. 

“What  brings  you  up  here  Brother  Angler?” 
he  said 

While  he  fingered  his  beard  and  nodded  his 
head, 

“Oh,  our  streams  are  polluted  or  all  owned 
by  clubs 

And  I’m  tired  of  fishing  for  sunfish  and 
chubs ! 

“I  cast  a sweet  dry  fly  as  well  as  a wet 

With  great  skill  and  finesse  and  what  do 
I get! 

A good  coat  of  sunburn  all  over  my  neck 

While  black  flies  and  skeeters  just  bite  me 
like  heck! 

I 

I’d  sure  like  to  try  out  your  Heavenly  lakes 

When  it  comes  to  fly  fishing  I’ve  got  what 
it  takes 

Perhaps  in  your  streams  I could  just  wet 
a line 

And  I’ll  use  my  new  flyrod  so  supple  and 
fine.” 

Old  Saint  Peter  grinned,  waved  his  hairy 
old  hand 

Said  “Go  to  it  my  son,  but  you  must 
understand. 

We  don’t  allow  fish  tales  that  stretch  or 
that  swell 

If  I once  catch  you  lying  you’ll  surely  get 
Helll” 

That  stream  was  ideal  for  the  flyfisher’s  art 

With  close  crowding  banks  where  the  hum- 
ming birds  dart. 

With  long  rocky  riffles  and  sun  speckled 
pools 

Where  the  bubbles  float  slowing  and  sparkle 
with  jewels. 

The  trout  rose  to  dry  flies,  to  wet  flies  and 
spinners. 

Will  ever  such  fishing  be  granted  us 
Sinners ! 

He  soon  had  his  limit  three  dozen  or  more, 

Then  sighed  with  contentment  and  waded 
ashore. 

Just  then  the  alarm  clock  rang  out  its  wild 
warning 

And  his  dreams  disappeared  in  the  cold 
light  of  morning 

As  he  ran  for  the  car  he  was  heard  to 
lament, 

“This  must  be  the  Hell  that  old  Saint  Peter 
meant!” 

HERBERT  K.  SAVAGE, 
{Submitted  by  R.  Jones  Hess) 
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STATE  FEDERATION 

IN  ANNUAL  MEETING 


ROM  all  sections  of  Pennsylvania,  repre- 
sentatives and  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  jour- 
neyed to  Harrisburg  on  Lincoln’s  Birthday, 
February  12,  to  hold  their  annual  conclave 
in  matters  pertaining  to  conservation.  Over 
500  sportsmen,  including  county  delegates 
representing  the  bulk  of  the  organized 
sportsmen  of  the  state,  attended  the  affair. 
Hon.  Grover  C.  Ladner,  president  of  the 
Federation,  and  one  of  the  outstanding  fig- 
ures in  national  conservation,  presided. 

In  reporting  the  day’s  program,  the 
ANGLER  is  stressing  only  subjects  related 
to  fishing. 

Hon.  J.  Hansell  French,  Secretary  of  Ag-ri- 
culture,  was  introduced  by  Grover  C.  Ladner 
and  spoke  on  the  enforcement  of  the  dog  law 
and  promised  the  Sportsmen  cooperation  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  his  Department.  He  said 
he  had  great  hopes  for  an  increase  in  appro- 
priation so  that  additional  men  could  be  put 
on  and  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
assist  in  cleaning  up  the  stray  dogs  which 
.are  such  a menace  to  game  life. 

Adolph  Muller,  former  president  of  the 
■Game  Commission,  was  introduced  and  gave 
-a  brief  address. 

Hon,  John  M.  Phillips,  of  Pittsburgh,  for- 
mer member  of  the  Game  Commission  and 
one  of  the  old  war  horses  of  Conservation, 
spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  work  of  the 
Game  Commission  and  said  he  favored  an 
increase  in  the  resident  hunters’  license.  His 
argument  was  that,  the  Boy  Scouts  pay  five 
cents  a week  dues  into  their  organization 
which  amounts  to  $2.60  a year  and  go  out 
and  help  feed  game  in  the  winter,  plant  trees 
and  do  other  Conservation  work,  while  their 
Fathers  can  go  out  in  the  woods  for  $2.00  and 
kill  everything  off. 

Phil  Platt,  Chairman  of  the  Pollution  Com- 
mittee, and  a member  of  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board,  at  this  time  read  the  following  report 
of  the  Pollution  Committee: 

“In  an  attempt  to  justify  the  existence  of 
this  Committee,  we  herewith  submit  a brief 
summary  of  its  activities  to  date,  together 
with  pertinent  suggestions  for  accomplishing 
definite  results: 

“A  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  pol- 
lution problem  have  been,  or  are  in  process 
of  being  released.  The  first  of  these  was  an 
article  entitled,  “This  Pollution  Problem,” 
compiled  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
for  publication  in  the  Pennsylvania  ANGLER. 
This  is  in  the  nature  of  a foundation  story, 
picturing  a background  of  the  problem  and 
appealing  for  volunteers  to  aid  in  publicizing 
the  cause.  Twenty  thousand  reprints  of  this 
article  are  available  for  general  distribution. 
The  February  issue  of  the  ANGLER  will  con- 
tain an  analysis  of  proposed  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  problem,  from  the  hand  of 
Honorable  Kenneth  A.  Reid,  member.  Board 
■of  Fish  Commissioners.  This  will  be  followed 
Iby  a similar  article  compiled  by  the  chairman 
of  this  Committee.  Reprints  of  both  articles 
will  be  made  available  for  educational  and 
legislative  use.  Several  radio  talks  on  this 
subject  have  been  delivered  over  broadcast- 
ing stations  within  the  Commonwealth:  nota- 
bly, Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Reading. 

The  Administration  Pure  Streams  Bill  has 
been  introduced  by  Representative  Mahlon  F. 
Larue,  Berks  County.  It  is  known  as  H.R.  158. 
The  Larue  Bill  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
Thompson  Bill  of  the  1935  session,  with  an 
added  clause  to  provide  for  financing  munici- 
pal sewage  collection  and  treatment  by 
means  of  revenue  bonds  in  accordance  with 
existing  Indiana  Law.  The  Ruth  fish  killing 
bill  has  been  reintroduced  in  this  Legislature 
by  Representative  Charles  Harmuth,  Alle- 
gheny, as  H.R.  67.  Your  Committee  unani- 
mously endorses  these  two  bills  and  issues  a 
warning  that  other  legislation  bearing  the 
misnomer  "anti-pollution"  bills  will  no  doubt 
be  introduced.  Until  such  time  as  it  is  ade- 
quately demonstrated  otherwise,  we  may  as- 
sume that  with  the  exception  of  H.R.  67  and 
H.R.  158.  all  so-called  anti-pollution  bills 
will  merely  be  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  polluters  to  confuse  the  issue. 

This  Committee  did  a fine  piece  of  work 
and  should  be  heartily  commended.  President 
Ladner  also  spoke  on  this  measure. 

Major  Nicholas  Biddle,  President  of  the 
Game  Commission,  was  introduced  to  the 


Conference  and  made  a brief  address.  Also 
Messrs.  Charles  French  and  Samuel  Truscott, 
members  of  the  Fish  Commission,  and  Dr. 
Darlington  Kulp,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  President 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League. 

The  following  resolutions  were  carried: 

No.  1.  Resolved,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen's  Clubs  favor 
Sunday  Fishing  in  public  waters  and 
in  private  waters  with  the  consent  of 
the  landowners.  There  are  several  bills 
in  the  Legislature  at  the  present  time 
with  different  regulations  and  license 
fees,  but  the  vote  on  Sunday  Fishing 
was  a straight  out  and  out  for  or 
against  vote.  Several  delegates  tried 
to  tack  amendments  on  this  resolu- 
tion, but  these  motions  were  lost. 
With  fifty  Counties  represented  and 
two  Counties  not  voting,  the  final  re- 
sult was  25  delegates  in  favor  of  Sun- 
day Fishing  and  23  against. 

No.  4.  Resolved,  that  the  fishing  license  fee 
be  increased  50  cents,  the  increase  to 
be  earmarked  for  the  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  fishing  rights.  Ap- 
proved. 

No.  5.  Resolved,  that  the  Federation  oppose 
the  leasing  of  streams  for  public  fish- 
ing rights.  Mr.  Ed.  Haehnle  spoke  in 
favor  of  leasing  and  on  a viva  voce 
vote  by  the  convention,  the  resolution 
was  approved. 

No.  7.  Resolved,  that  the  Game  and  Fish 
funds  be  segregated  by  constitutional 
amendment  and  that  the  Legislative 
Committee  be  instructed  to  present 
such  a bill  to  the  Legislature.  Ap- 
proved. 

No.  8.  Resolved,  that  we  favor  House  Bill 
No,  67  providing  penalty  of  $10.00  per 
fish  to  be  levied  against  polluters. 
Approved. 

No.  9.  Resolved,  that  we  favor  House  Bill 
No.  158  known  as  the  Larue  Pollution 
Bill  and  endorsed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  Ap- 
proved. 

No.  10.  Resolved,  that  we  favor  giving  the 
Fish  Commission  discretionary  power 
similar  to  the  Game  Commission.  Ap- 
proved. Gerald  Edmunds,  Carbon 
County,  spoke  against  the  resolution 
and  on  a viva  voce  vote  by  the  con- 
vention, the  resolution  was  approved. 
No.  12.  Resolved,  that  funds  be  provided  for 
United  States  Department  of  Health 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health  to  continue  mine  sealing  and 
we  hereby  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  work  already  done.  Approved. 

No.  13.  Resolved,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  endorse 
the  Lonergan  Federal  Anti-Pollution 
Bills.  Senate  Bills  No.  13  and  No.  15. 
Approved. 

No.  17.  Resolved,  that  the  fine  for  violating 
the  non-resident  hunting  and  fishing 
license  fee  provisions  be  increased  to 
$100.00.  Approved. 

No.  20.  Resolved,  that  William  P.  Gallagher, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
be  extended  a vote  of  thanks  for  mak- 
ing available  the  House  Caucus  Room 
and  Committee  Rooms  for  the  1937 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  Approved. 

No.  23.  WHEREAS,  the  act  of  1935,  empowers 
the  Fish  Commission  to  close  feeder 
streams:  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Fish  Commission  has 
been  very  conservative  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  closing  of  feeder 
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BE  it'  resolved,  that  the  Fish 
Commission  close  a substantial  num- 
ber of  feeder  streams  in  the  trout 
country.  Approved. 

No.  26.  In  convention  assembled,  we,  the  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  of  Penn- 
sylvania, express  our  commendation 
to  our  Governor,  George  H.  Earle,  for 
his  efforts  to  clean  up  the  Clarion 
River  and  express  to  him  our  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  progress  so  far 
attained  and  urge  the  continuance 
until  the  Clarion  River  shall  be  clean 
and  assume  its  pristine  beauty  as  in 
former  days. 

A resolution  was  presented  for  the  closing 
of  trout  streams  to  other  fishing  after  trout 
season.  After  much  discussion  a motion  was 


made  to  table  resolution.  The  motion  to 
table  the  resolution  was  carried  by  a viva 
voce  vote  of  the  convention. 

On  a resolution  presented  against  all 
night  fishing  after  10:00  P.  M.,  at  night  there 
was  much  discussion  and  on  a viva  voce 
vote  by  the  convention,  the  resolution  was 
lost. 

Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
Mr.  Colin  Reed,  made  the  following  report  on 
the  nomination  of  officers: 


President Hon.  Grover  C.  Ladner 

Vice-Pres C.  R.  Hobson 

Sec’y.-Treas Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer 


On  the  request  if  there  was  any  other 
nominations  from  the  floor.  Dean  Watts,  of 
State  College,  was  nominated  for  Vice-Pres- 
ident. Dean  Watts  rose  and  declined  the 
nomination  saying  that  he  did  not  have  the 
time  necessary  to  spend  in  organization  work 
which  the  office  of  Vice-President  demands. 
There  being  no  further  nominations,  the  Sec- 
retary was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for 
the  above  nominees  which  were  approved. 

President  Ladner  thanked  the  convention 
for  their  confidence  in  him  and  re-electing 
him  and  said  that  much  of  the  success  of  the 
organization  was  due  to  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Mr,  C.  R.  Hobson,  the  Vice-President,  who 
devoted  a great  deal  of  time  In  the  past  year 
in  perfecting  the  organization  and  the  work 
of  the  Secretary. 


The  Front  Cover 

THE  ANGLER  is  proud  to  present 
this  month  a brook  trout,  drawn  by 
the  eminent  fish  artist,  Fred  Everett, 
as  its  front  cover. 


THE  REYNOLDSDALE 
HATCHERY 

(Continued  from  page  3)  |' 

asked,  is  “How  many  fish  can  be  produced  f 
at  the  hatchery?”  This  is  always  a diffi- 
cult  and  misleading  question  to  answer,  be-  i 
cause  the  number  that  can  be  liberated  in  i 
the  streams  depends  largely  upon  their  size, 
or  the  length  of  time  they  are  kept  at  the 
hatchery.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  the  Fish 
Commission  prefers  to  answer  in  terms  of 
pounds  instead  of  numbers.  The  Reynolds- 
dale  Hatchery  has  an  annual  average  out- 
put of  45,000  pounds  of  trout. 

During  the  winters  of  1935  and  1936, 
work  was  started  on  a series  of  bass  pools. 
Some  of  the  pools  were  used  last  season 
with  very  promising  results,  considering 
that  the  daphnia  culture  beds  were  not  in 
operation  to  furnish  food  for  the  baby  fish. 
To  date,  eight  bass  ponds  are  completed, 
and  a daphnia  unit,  consisting  of  6 beds  8 
feet  X 100  feet.  These  will  be  all  in  use 
this  coming  season  and  should  add  material- 
ly to  the  number  of  bass  raised  for  stock- 
ing purposes. 


Snapping  turtles  are  highly  carnivorous. 
Their  diet  consists  of  all  species  of  fish, 
young  ducks,  young  muskrats  and  anything 
else  alive  they  are  able  to  catch  and  kill. 


Heavy  Girthed  Brookies  Caught  by  Maurice 
Banker,  Huntingdon  Angler 
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THE  ANGLER'S  FORUM 

In  Which  ANGLER  Readers  Air  Their  Views  About  Fish  and  Fishing 


Editor’s  Note:  Letters  run  in  this  column  are  timely  comments  concerning  Penn- 
sylvania angling.  They  are  not  to  be  construed  as  reflecting  in  any  tcay  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Board  of  Fish  Cominissioners  in  its  program. 


PROTESTS  SUCKER  FISHING 
IN  CERTAIN  TROUT  WATERS 

Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler, 

State  Capitol, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  columns  of  the  ANGLER  appear  to 
be  about  the  best  place  to  start  any  argu- 
ment relative  to  the  piscatorial  art  so  here 
goes  for  an  argument  that  has  been  much 
discussed  among  the  fishing  fraternity  but 
apparently  has  never  had  the  wide  open 
discussion  that  this  particular  angler  be- 
lieves it  deserves. 

I am  referring  to  sucker  fishing  in  waters 
that  are  generally  conceded  to  be  outstand- 
ing trout  waters.  Specifically,  I have  in 
mind  the  well  known  Big  Spring  at  New- 
ville,  Cumberland  County.  A glaring  ex- 
ample of  the  results  of  sucker  fishing  in 
trout  waters  was  given  this  winter  when 
three  local  sportsmen  hooked  and  released 
over  forty  rainbow  trout  on  one  expedition 
to  Big  Spring  waters.  The  above  mentioned 
sportsmen  are  fellows  who  have  the  inter- 
ests of  conservation  at  heart  and  were 
firmly  convinced  by  their  experience  that 
this  condition  was  not  favorable  to  success- 
ful propagation  of  trout. 

Right  now  I can  hear  the  same  old  alibi 
of  “discrimination.”  I have  no  argument 
with  the  sucker  fisherman  and  many  of  my 
best  sportsmen  friends  are  ardent  followers 
of  that  branch  of  the  sport.  But  what  con- 
stitutes discrimination  ? If  certain  out- 
standing trout  waters  were  closed  to  all 
fishing  except  during  trout  season  the  cry 
of  discrimination  would  still  be  out  of  order. 
The  sucker  fisherman  can  fish  twelve 
months  of  the  year.  The  trout  fisherman  can 
fish  but  three  and  one-half  months.  There- 
fore in  the  matter  of  season  length  the 
sucker  fisherman  has  practically  a four  to 
one  advantage  over  the  trout  fisherman. 
The  sucker  fisherman  may  fish  practically 
any  water  he  desires.  The  trout  fisherman 
is,  by  the  nature  of  the  game,  restricted  to 
the  comparatively  few  waters  that  are 
adapted  to  trout.  Again  the  sucker  fisher- 
man has  an  overwhelming  advantage. 

Therefore  any  restrictions  favoring  the 
trout  would  be  decidedly  an  equalization 
rather  than  a discrimination.  The  very 
methods  of  sucker  fishing  increase  the 
chances  that  a trout  will  have  the  hook 
completely  swallowed,  and  every  fisherman 
knows  that  a fighting  fish  with  a hook  im- 
bedded in  its  stomach  has  a slim  chance  of 
surviving  no  matter  how  much  care  is  used 
in  handling  it. 

The  sportsman’s  money  is  being  used  to 
develop  certain  of  the  more  favorable  trout 
waters  with  the  idea  of  giving  the  sports- 
man of  the  present,  and  of  the  future,  more 
satisfactory  fishing  conditions.  It  would  be 
only  fair  and  logical  to  set  aside  those  all 


too  few  special  waters  and  restrict  them  to 
the  one  use  for  which  they  are  especially 
adapted. 

If  you  publish  this  article,  I know  that  I 
will  be  in  for  a lot  of  mighty  sharp  criti- 
cism, but  I also  believe  that  the  idea  will 
receive  a lot  of  wholehearted  support. 

S.  K.  Breese, 

213  E.  King  St., 
Shippensburg,  Pa. 


A 17%-inch  Brook  Trout  Caught  by  Mayland 
Northrop  of  Asaph  in  Asaph  Run, 

Tioga  County 


"UNCLE  DAN"  COMES 
THROUGH  WITH  "EARMUFFS" 

“Uncle  Dan”  Schnabel,  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  the  present  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, has  a most  remarkable  memory. 

Some  years  ago,  he  accompanied  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Board,  H.  R.  Stack- 
house,  on  a fishing  trip.  The  secretary  com- 
plained and  suffered  considerably  with  se- 
vere cold,  especially  did  the  cold  affect  his 
ears.  “Uncle  Dan,”  at  that  time,  promised 
him  a set  of  ear-muffs  just  as  soon  as  he 
would  be  able  to  locate  them.  He  has  kept 
up  a very  diligent  search  since  that  time 
in  all  up-to-date  men’s  furnishing  stores  in 
all  his  travels. 


Recently,  he  dropped  into  one  of  the  typi- 
cal old-time  general  merchandising  empo- 
riums in  a little  backwoods  town,  where  the 
typical  old-fashioned  oil  lights  were  still 
used,  and  the  customers  sat  on  the  cracker 
barrels  and  benches  and  chewed  plug  to- 
bacco and  whose  aim  was  not  always  good 
in  the  direction  of  the  old  tobacco  bo.x  filled 
with  sawdust,  which  answered  for  a spit- 
toon. In  this  store,  he  noticed  many  an- 
tiques and  outmoded  merchandise,  but  very 
much  to  his  surprise,  he  saw  hanging  on  a 
suspended  wire  that  ran  the  length  of  the 
store  several  pairs  of  the  old-time  ear- 
muffs.  He  purchased  a pair  at  once  and  for- 
warded them  to  the  Executive  Secretary, 
Mr.  Stackhouse,  with  his  compliments  for 
the  holiday  season. 

On  receiving  same,  “Stacky”  confided  to 
one  of  his  stenographers  that  he  would  get 
mox'e  real  pleasure  from  these  ear-muffs 
than  from  any  Christmas  present  he  had 
received. 


ANGLERS  SEEK  CHARTER 

The  Middletown  Anglers’  Association, 
Middletown,  applied  for  a charter  as  a non- 
profit corporation  in  Dauphin  County  Court. 
According  to  the  petition,  the  purpose  of 
the  organization  is  to  “promote  and  propa- 
gate fish,  to  assist  in  all  lawful  ways  in 
the  conservation  of  forests  and  streams  and 
in  the  making  and  enforcement  of  fish 
laws.” 

The  petition  was  signed  by  the  following 
directors:  Peck  Garver,  Lester  Kinsey,  A. 
R.  Kern,  Charles  I.  Faust,  George  S.  Knupp, 
the  Rev.  Robert  L.  Lang  and  Leigh  Mon- 
holland,  all  of  Middletown  and  Norman  E. 
Stuckey,  Royalton.  There  are  fifty-two  in- 
corporators mentioned  on  the  petition. 


A stout  woman  wedged  into  a crowded 
street  car  had  difficulty  getting  into  her 
tightly  buttoned  jacket  to  extract  her  fare. 

“Madam,”  said  the  man  next  to  her,  dur- 
ing her  fruitless  struggles,  “let  me  pay 
your  fare.” 

She  protested  rather  indignantly. 

“My  only  reason  for  wishing  to  do  so,” 
he  said,  “is  that  you’ve  unbuttoned  my  sus- 
penders three  times  trying  to  get  into  your 
pocket.” 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FISH 
January  I to  December  31,  1936 


Species 


Size 


Brook  Trout 6"  to  10" 

Brown  Trout  6"  to  14" 

Rainbow  Trout  7"  to  21" 

Brook  Trout Fingerling 

Brown  Trout  Fingerling 

Black  Bass 1"  to  16" 

Sunfish  1"  to  8" 

Catfish 2 "to  10" 

Yellow  Perch Fry  to  10" 

Pike  Perch Fry  to  16" 

Cisco  (Lake  Erie) Fry 

White  Fish  (Lake  Erie) Fry 

Blue  Pike  (Lake  Erie) Fry 

Minnows  2"  to  6" 

Frogs  (Embryo)  1"  to  4" 

Suckers  ....'. 2"  to  10" 

Miscellaneous  


Age 

10  to  22  months 
12  to  30  months 
10  to  48  months 


2 mo.  to  Adult 
1 mo.  to  Adult 
4 mo.  to  Adult 
Fry  to  Adult 
Fry  to  Adult 
Fry 

Fry 

Fry 

3 mo.  to  Adult 

4 to  12  months 
4 mo.  to  Adult 


Number 


(If 


417,383 

275,058 

129,368 

1,649,690 

78,800 

167,265 

371,848 

238,633 

254,234,780 

12,477,448 

8,460,000 

14,000,000 

21,242,000 

723,850 

363,500 

9,429 

52,899 


Value 
Purchased) 
$ 67,012.62 
58,945.15 
28,908.05 
24,092.56 
877.30 
39,961.51 
14,782.77 
22,329.98 
43,952.72 
3,775.05 
592.20 
980.00 
1,486.94 
9,506.25 
1,794.00 
1,166.24 
2,272.49 


314,891,951  $322,435.83 


TOTALS 
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Winter  sucker  fishing  in  Cumberland 
County  and  Fulton  County  waters  this  year 
has  been  excellent,  according  to  Warden 
Frank  R.  Kirchner  of  McConnellsburg.  Two 
exceptional  catches  of  these  fine  food  fish 
were  made  in  the  lower  section  of  the  Big 
Spring  nearNewville  in  Cumberland  County. 
Charles  Mendler  of  Carlisle  caught  9 suck- 
ers in  a day’s  fishing  in  January  that  had  a 
total  weight  of  14  pounds.  Eight  suckers 
taken  at  the  same  time  and  place  by  Wilbur 
Cette  of  Newville  weighed  15  pounds.  Big 
Cove  Creek  in  Fulton  County  has  also  been 
producing  fine  sucker  catches.  Fifteen  suck- 
ers were  taken  during  a day’s  fishing  in 
this  stream  by  Clifford  Heilman  of  McCon- 
nellsburg, while  Jake  Clenvenger,  also  of 
McConnellsburg  had  a catch  of  eleven. 

^ 

Lynn  Shipman  of  Kinzua  had  tough  luck 
with  a fine  muskellunge  while  fishing  last 
October  in  the  Upper  Allegheny  River,  re- 
ports Warden  R.  C.  Bailey  of  Youngsville. 
Writes  Bailey: 

“Mr.  Shipman  had  quite  a battle  with  a 
musky  at  Big  Bend  Eddy.  As  related  to  me, 
he  was  out  in  a boat  fishing  for  bass  with 
a light  steel  bait  rod  baited  with  a large 
minnow  when  the  musky  struck.  He  was 
successful  in  hooking  the  fish  and  battled 
with  it  for  about  20  minutes,  bringing  it 
near  the  boat  twice.  However,  on  account 
of  its  size,  he  was  unable  to  get  it  into  his 
net.  He  finally  led  it  up  beside  the  boat  and 
grasped  the  fish  just  back  of  the  gills,  at- 
tempting to  lift  it  into  the  boat.  But  this 
fish  had  other  ideas  and  lashing  out  with 
its  tail,  it  struck  the  side  of  the  boat  free- 
ing itself  from  Mr.  Shipman’s  grasp  and 
breaking  the  -line  at  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Shipman  estimated  this  fish  to  be  about  34 
inches  in  length.” 

One  of  the  outstanding  catches  of  small- 
mouth  bass  to  be  taken  last  season  on  the 
Upper  Allegheny  River  was  that  made  by 
“Bub”  Lefevre  of  Tarentum.  Lefevre  made 
his  catch  at  Suppas  Eddy  on  the  river.  It 
consisted  of  ten  bass,  taken  during  two 
hours’  fishing,  the  combined  weight  of  the 
fish  being  18  pounds.  These  bass  ranged  in 
length  from  13  to  18  inches.  Nine  other 
bass,  also  caught  at  this  time  and  varying 
in  length  from  9 to  12  inches,  were  re- 
leased by  the  Tarentum  fisherman.  To  top 
the  day’s  excitement,  he  hooked  and  landed 
on  a fly  rod  a carp  weighing  17%  pounds. 
Warden  R.  C.  Bailey  reports. 

^ ^ 

How  many  eggs  will  one  of  those  big  fe- 
male brown  trout,  over  the  20-inch  mark  in 
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length,  deposit  ? This  question  was  answered 
during  the  stripping  of  brown  trout  last 
fall,  in  one  instance  at  least,  at  the  Belle- 
fonte  Hatchery.  Eggs  taken  from  a female 
brownie,  24%  inches  in  length,  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  numbered,  by  actual  count,  4022. 

^ ^ 

“Very  good  sucker  fishing  in  Sweet  Ar- 
row Lake,  Schuylkill  County,”  writes  War- 
den Anthony  Lech.  “Suckers  ranging  in 
length  from  12  to  18  inches  are  being  taken 
in  the  lake  and  in  the  creek  that  flows  into 
the  lake.” 

In  addition  to  suckers,  catfish  were  being 
caught  early  in  February  at  Sweet  Arrow 
Lake  in  Schuylkill  County,  according  to  a 
recent  communication  from  Warden  Lech. 
This  mild  winter  weather  certainly  has  been 
to  order  for  the  winter  fisherman. 

^ ^ ^ 

Awards  for  largest  fish  taken  last  season 
featured  the  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of 
the  Great  Swamp  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry 
Association  at  Quakertown  on  the  evening 
of  February  16. 

During  the  business  session  awards  were 
presented  for  the  largest  fish  caught  during 
1936.  Winners  were:  Largest  carp,  29% 
inches,  caught  by  George  Cressman;  Lewis 
Pfaff  caught  a 12%  inch  brook  trout;  10% 
inch  rainbow  trout,  caught  by  Roy  King; 
Earl  Cummings  landed  a 20%  inch  brown 
trout;  17%  inch  small  mouth  bass,  caught 
by  Erwin  Meyers;  Stanley  Landis,  who 
landed  a 19%  inch  large  mouth  bass;  Reu- 
ben Meyers,  a 19%  inch  pickerel;  Paul 
Dietz,  a 12%  inch  yellow  perch;  Elvin 
Dubbs  caught  a 10%  inch  sunfish;  a 25% 
inch  wall-eyed  pike,  Howard  Cummings; 
David  Hillegass,  two  bass,  one  14  inches 
and  one  17%  inches  on  one  plug;  Henry 
Detweiler  a 24  inch  pickerel  and  a 28  inch 
wall  eyed  pike. 

* * 5{:  . 

While  inspecting  private  hatcheries  in 
Wayne  and  Pike  Counties  recently,  Sam 
Truscott,  Board  member,  and  Cal  Berlin, 
the  Board’s  stream  inspection  represen- 
tative, had  several  amusing  experiences. 
A lady  with  ambitions  for  bait  raising 
told  them  that  if  she  could  secure  a 
hatchery  license,  her  ambition  would  be  to 
raise  enough  stone  catfish  to  fill  the  needs 
of  a well-known  national  mercantile  store 
chain. 

^ 

The  trout  season  is  still  in  the  offing,  but 
we’ll  take  the  liberty  of  running  a report 
from  Warden  R.  C.  Bailey,  of  Youngsville, 
Warren  County,  received  during  the  1936 


season.  It  follows,  and  should  ring  in  mem-  ' 
ories  for  northwestern  Pennsylvania  anglers  I 
of  days  astream  last  year. 

“The  weather  ha.s  been  very  backward 
here  this  spring  and  as  a result  not  many  ; 
anglers  have  been  out.  However,  those  who 
have  braved  the  cold  weather  and  high 
water  have  had  very  good  success. 

“I  have  checked  more  fish  and  have  had 
reports  of  more  fish  being  taken  this  spring  : 
than  at  any  time  in  the  last  four  years  i 
(more  fish  per  angler)  and  feel  sure  that  I 
this  will  be  a banner  season  in  this  section,  ‘i 


“Good  catches  have  been  made  from 
Farnsworth  Creek,  Four  Mile  Run,  Dunn 
Run,  Six  Mile  Run,  Morrison  Run,  Cherry  ; 
Creek  and  Minister.  The  big  ones  are  not 
biting  as  yet  as  we  have  had  no  report  of  i 
any  being  taken.  The  largest  brook  trout 
reported  was  12%  inches,  from  the  Little 
Brokenstraw,  by  W.  J.  Kay  of  Youngsville.  i 
This  stream  was  too  high  the  first  week  of 
the  season  and  was  down  for  only  a few 
days  when  heavy  rains  raised  it  again  so 
that  we  have  had  no  good  reports  from  it 
but  believe  that  it  will  furnish  some  good  i 
fishing  when  it  returns  to  near  normal  j 
flow.”  j 


And  in  Closing,  May  We  Present  the  22l/2-inch, 
3i/2-lb.  Brown  Trout  Caught  by  Herb  Everett  of 
Allentown  Last  Year  in  Pine  Run 


1 
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Where  the  trout  are  sorted  in  preparation  for  shipment  by  truck  to 
the  public  waters.  A view  of  the  Shipping  room  at  the  Pleasant  Mount 
Hatchery,  one  of  the  Board's  hatcheries  producing  these  game  fish. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  A RAINBOW  TROUT 


I.  Green  Egg  2.  Eyed  Egg  3.  Baby  Trout  emerging  from  egg  4.  Day-old  Rainbow,  showing 
yolk  sac  5.  The  yolk  sac  virtually  absorbed  6.  Fingerling  rainbow  7.  The  adult  rainbow  trout 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  welcomes  contribu- 
tions and  photos  of  catches  from  its  readers.  Pro- 
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THIS  YEAR -FISH  FOR  SPORT 

WITH  thousands  of  other  Pennsylvania  fishermen,  I am  looking  forward  to  the  opening  of  the 
1937  trout  season  with  keen  anticipation  at  this  writing.  While,  of  the  factors  that  will  de- 
termine the  kind  of  sport  our  anglers  will  have,  certain  elements  such  as  a mild  winter  which 
caused  little  ice  to  form  on  the  streams,  the  uncertain  weather  of  mid-April,  and  the  comeback  of 
natural  forage  in  trout  waters  since  last  year's  disastrous  flood  and  drought  have  been  definitely 
beyond  the  control  of  man,  other  phases  of  the  trout  fishing  problem  offer  a fertile  field  for  bet- 
terment by  the  Individual  fisherman. 

First,  of  course.  Is  our  present  day  trout  limit,  set  at  the  ridiculous  maximum  of  15  In  one  day. 
Why  any  fisherman,  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  future  sport  at  heart,  would  take  this  number  of 
trout  over  legal  size  from  our  streams  In  one  day's  fishing  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  That  our 
trout  fishing  under  modern  conditions  would  be  vastly  improved  If  the  15  limit  was  set  as  a season 
kill  by  the  individual  angler,  his  "personal  limit"  let  us  say,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

We  simply  must  face  the  facts  In  this  limit  problem.  We  have  today  approximately  2500  miles  of 
trout  waters  In  Pennsylvania.  Of  our  260,000  licensed  anglers,  a conservafive  figure  of  those  who 
fish  for  trout  would  place  the  number  at  150,000.  There  Is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  number 
of  boys  under  16  years  of  age  who  may  fish  without  a license  for  trout  and  who  annually  try  our 
streams  Is  under  100,000.  It  Is  readily  apparent  that  with  approximately  100  anglers  to  every  mile 
of  trout  water  In  Pennsylvania,  a paramount  need  Is  practice  of  conservation  methods  by  the  fisher- 
men. This  angle  of  our  trout  fishing  problem  Is  summed  up  very  nicely,  I believe,  In  the  following 
quotation  which  appears  In  your  Board's  new  booklet  "Common  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania": 

"A  full  creel  is  like  a weight  on  the  mind  of  the  thinking  angler;  for  If  he  thinks,  he  will  know 
that  he  is  taking  more  than  his  share,  and  In  so  doing  Is  depleting  the  source  of  future  sport  for 
himself  and  brother  anglers.  Better  one  or  two  good  fish  In  the  creel  with  the  rest  carefully  put 
back  as  an  Investment  in  future  sport — or  better  yet,  leave  the  creel  at  home." 

One  thing  Is  certain.  The  "limit  fisherman,"  that  type  of  angler,  who,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week  during  a season,  whips  our  trout  streams  with  only  one  thought  In  mind,  a creel  of  the  15  trout 
set  by  law,  no  longer  fits  Into  our  modern  fishing  picture.  That  he  Is  Injurious  not  only  to  his  own 
sport  but  the  sport  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  anglers  goes  without  saying.  The  human  "fish  hog" 
today,  if  we  are  to  judge  him,  occupies  that  unenviable  niche  In  the  annals  of  sportsmanship  of  a 
predator,  a destroyer  of  fish  that  the  license  money  of  our  fishermen  has  placed  In  the  streams.  The 
natural  predators,  the  mink,  the  watersnake  and  heron,  kill  to  live;  the  human  predator  kills  for  the 
egotistical  satisfaction  of  being  termed  by  his  friends  a great  fisherman.  He  Is  "great"  all  right — 
a great  menace  to  the  kind  of  fishing  we  hope  to  achieve  here  In  Pennsylvania  In  the  future. 

Our  system  of  trout  hatcheries  has  been  Instru  mental  In  stocking  streams  throughout  the  state 
with  over  800,000  legal  size  brook  trout,  brown  trout,  and  rainbow  trout  In  preparation  for  the  1937 
trout  season.  If  this  great  number  of  trout  of  catchable  size  released  from  the  hatcheries  could  alone 
solve  the  problem  of  better  trout  fishing,  there  would  exist  little  if  any  reason  for  further  comment. 
Unfortunately,  heavy  stocking  of  hatchery  fish  is  only  the  first  step  In  improving  our  trout  angling. 
If  these  fine  well-knit  and  heavy  girthed  fish  are  taken  with  consideration  by  our  anglers  on  opening 
day  and  throughout  the  season,  they  should  provide  sport  that  will  carry  through  to  the  season 
close.  In  other  words,  the  fishermen  whose  fund  made  possible  their  release  will  determine  In  large 
part,  through  their  attitude  while  astream,  the  success  of  the  1937  trout  season. 

May  I appeal  to  our  fishermen  in  closing  that  this  year  they  "Fish  for  the  Sport  of  Fishing." 

C.  A.  FRENCH, 


Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 
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MARABOU  STREAMERS  FOR  TROUT 

By  R.  W.  McCAFFERTY 


The  skill  attained  by  some  fishermen  of 
imitating  the  actions  of  a minnow  when 
using  a Bucktail  is  solely  responsible  for 
those  anglers’  success.  I hesitate  before 
making  the  statement  that  a Bucktail  fly  is 
taken  by  a trout  as  a minnow  representa- 
tion only,  however  I really  believe  that  to 
be  the  case.  But  just  about  the  time  you 
make  a positive  remark  of  this  nature,  some- 
thing happens  which  explodes  the  entire 
setup.  Nevertheless,  my  theory  is  borne  out 
further  by  the  fact  that  the  more  minnow- 
like action  imparted  to  the  Bucktail,  the 
more  effective  it  becomes.  Unfortunately, 
not  all  of  us  can  become  sufficiently  profi- 
cient in  handling  these  flies,  we  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  endowed  with  that  necessary 
knack,  that  special  gift  with  which  some 
anglers  have  been  bestowed.  You  will  find 
though,  upon  looking  over  the  different  flies 
and  lures,  that  some  at  least,  are  tied  in  a 
manner  that  will  give  them  the  proper  ac- 
tion. These  imitations  will  help  offset  the 
short-comings  of  your  ability.  The  above- 
mentioned  action  is  exactly  what  is  respon- 
sible for  the  fast-growing  popularity  of  the 
Marabou  Streamer.  This  comparatively  new 
fly  will  eventually,  I believe,  supplant  the 
Bucktail,  at  least  to  a certain  extent. 

The  feathers  used  in  making  this  fly  are 
imported.  The  flies  themselves  are  named 
for  the  bird  from  which  the  feathers  are 
procured,  the  Marabou,  a stork  of  the  Old 
World.  Naturally,  the  feathers  are  difficult 
to  obtain,  more  so  than  the  tails  of  our 
White  Tailed  buck  deer  from  which  we 
make  Bucktails,  consequently  the  Marabou 
is  the  more  expensive  of  the  two  flies  in 
question.  The  small  price  differential  is  eas- 
ily forgotten  when  you  consider  the  superior 
effectiveness  of  the  Marabou  over  that  of  the 
Bucktail.  The  structure  of  the  feather  of 
the  Marabou  causes  it  to  collect  minute  air 
bubbles  and  these  tend  to  impart  a glisten- 
ing effect,  a very  natural  appearance,  to  the 
imitation.  This,  in  addition  to  the  long, 
streaming  tail  which  has  a very  life-like  ac- 
tion when  pulled  through  the  various  cur- 
rents, make  this  a most  irresistible  fly  to  all 
minnow  eating  fish,  especially  large  trout, 
bass,  and  pickerel. 

The  most  common  of  the  Marabou 
Streamers  are  those  tied  with  all  white  feath- 
ers, four  or  five  strands  of  Peacock  herl  tied 
in  on  top  of  the  feathers,  a silver  tinsel  body, 
and  Jungle  Cock  shoulders.  Like  any  type 
of  fly,  it  is  a good  plan  to  have  others  of 
different  colors  or  color  combinations.  This 
is  made  essential  by  the  fact  that,  in  mak- 
ing a study  of  the  forage  fish  in  several 
streams  or  in  one  stream  only,  you  will  find 
minnows  of  many  hues,  depending  on  what 
part  of  the  stream  you  find  them.  But  that 
is  another  subject,  and  I think  it  was  quite 
thoroughly  covered  by  Fred  Everett  in 
“What  Color  Fish,’’  published  in  the  AN- 
GLER in  the  September  issue.  These  Mara- 
bous may  not  be  very  attractive  to  the  fish- 
ermen when  first  examined  because  of  the 
extreme  fluffiness  of  this  fly.  They  must  be 
thoroughly  wet  and  fished  a time  or  two 
before  being  fully  appreciated.  Once  tried 


you  will  quickly  realize  their  place  in  the 
well  balanced  fly  box. 

So  much  for  the  fly,  let  us  talk  about  fish- 
ing with  it. 

Choose  your  pet  stream.  It  contains  some 
large  trout,  that  is,  fish  over  15  inches  in 
length,  or  you  probably  wouldn’t  fish  it. 
Nearly  all  fishermen  are  alike  in  that  re- 
spect. If  they  can  be  fully  convinced  that 
a particular  stream  contains  no  trout  over 
10  inches  long,  they  will  turn  to  some  other, 
more  promising  water.  That  is  the  growing 
spirit  of  sportsmanship,  to  leave  the  smaller 
fish  alone  when  possible,  and  the  more  wide- 
spread this  viewpoint  becomes,  the  sooner 
we  will  all  profit  by  it.  However,  don’t  be 
too  sure  a stream  is  holding  only  small 
trout;  it  has  been  truthfully  remarked,  “large 
trout  are  caught  by  those  who  fish  for 
them.”  In  most  instances  it  requires  added 
effort  and  concentration  to  lure  a big  fish 
into  striking,  but  is  it  not  worth  it? 

A few  examples  in  the  use  of  the  Marabou 
are  in  order.  A special  effort  was  made  by 
a few  friends  and  myself  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible  about  them  last  season.  My  first 
attempt  was  a success  after  a small  amount 
of  experimentation.  I was  using  a pattern 
developed  by  my  friend,  Charlie  Fox,  and 
named  by  him  The  Yellow  Breeches  Stream- 
er. This  pattern  is  tied  with  brown  top  and 
yellow  under-feathers,  silver  body  and  the 
usual  trimmings  of  Jungle  Cock  shoulders 
and  red  hackle  point  at  the  throat.  The 
stream  was  Cedar  Run  in  Tioga  and  Lycom- 
ing counties.  I first  tried  fishing  down  or 
down  and  across  stream,  retrieving  against 
the  current,  either  in  long  or  short  jerks  or 
in  a steady  pull.  Although  I immediately 
raised  some  fair  fish,  nearly  all  of  them  were 
clean  misses.  The  trout  I did  hook  were 
small  ones.  Thinking  perhaps  that  my  trou- 
ble lay  in  retrieving  too  fast  for  the  fish  to 


connect  I set  about  to  remedy  it,  but  to  no 
avail.  My  tactics  had  to  be  changed  en- 
tirely. Making  my  casts  up  or  up  and 
across  stream,  retrieving  WITH  the  current, 
I began  immediately  to  hook  a larger  per- 
centage of  the  fish  I raised.  Upon  question- 
ing my  friends  I found  that  they,  too,  had 
similar  experiences.  They  had  to  fish  UP- 
STREAM to  raise  and  HOOK  fish. 

On  another  northern  Pennsylvania  stream 
one  day  I was  watching  a school  of  minnows 
feeding  in  the  pockets  of  an  apparently  shal- 
low riffle.  I had  often  passed  up  riffle  fish- 
ing due  to  the  prevalence  of  small  fish  in 
them,  but,  as  I sat  there  watching  the  min- 
nows working  back  and  forth  from  one 
pocket  to  another,  a nice  trout,  of  a size  I 
had  not  expected  to  see  in  this  small  water, 
appeared  and  took  a minnow  right  before 
my  eyes.  A quick  change  was  noted  in  my 
ideas  about  riffle  fishing.  I was  taught  by 
this  incident  to  thoroughly  investigate  every 
riffle  for  the  possibility  of  finding  pockets 
which  would  hold  some  good  fish.  Make  a 
careful  cast  into  pockets  of  this  kind  and 
slowly  manipulate  the  Marabou  from  one 
pocket  to  another;  the  natural  action  of  this 
fly  will  do  the  rest. 

Cross  current  fishing  enables  you  to  get 
the  best  action  out  of  the  Marabou.  There- 
in lies  the  “fly  in  the  ointment”  for  many 
anglers.  Every  new  fly  that  is  tried  by 
some  men  is  fished  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  fish  all  others.  If  it  does  not  produce, 
it  is  worthless  in  their  opinion.  There  is 
something  the  beginner  should  guard 
against  He  should  be  more  than  certain 
to  give  each  fly  a fair  and  thorough  tryout 
before  attempting  to  form  an  opinion  or 
discarding  them.  Those  who  are  averse  to 
doing  this  are  surely  going  to  miss  some- 
thing. Most  of  the  failures  of  a fly,  new 
to  an  angler,  are  attributable  to  the  inabil- 
ity of  that  angler  to  use  it  correctly. 

Another  point  which  I believe  wise  to  pass 
on  to  the  newcomer  in  the  sport  is  to  try 
to  refrain  from  becoming  a “purist.”  There 
are,  no  doubt,  many  expert  fishermen  who 
swear  by  one  fly,  stating  that  if  they  can- 
not catch  a mess  of  fish  any  time  with  their 
pet  fly,  they  will  do  without,  and  they  often 
do — without.  In  my  viewpoint,  a lot  more 
pleasure  may  be  had  by  using  different  flies 
and  lures  as  the  occasion  demands.  To  fi- 
nally catch  a nice  trout  by  changing  flies 
and  tactics,  after  your  initial  efforts  have 
been  piscatorially  scorned,  brings  about  one 
of  the  finest  thrills  in  angling.  The  tyro 
will  do  well,  regardless  of  the  preaching  of 
the  “old  timers”  to  the  contrary,  to  learn 
from  the  start  to  try  to  catch  fish  on  what 
the  fish  want,  be  it  wet  flies,  dry  flies, 
nymphs,  or  what  have  you.  Beware  of  the 
“purist”;  he  thinks  his  type  of  fishing  is  far 
superior  to  any  other  method  and  will  do 
everj^thing  within  his  power  to  convince  you 
of  that.  To  master  the  proper  fishing  meth- 
ods of  every  “artificial”  made  is  an  art  in 
itself,  and  eventually  will  bring  you  that 
for  which  you  have  been  striving,  success  in 
angling. 
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PURE  STREAMS  OR  PURE  RESEARCH 

By  KENNETH  A.  REID. 

Member,  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 


POLLUTION  of  streams  has  constituted 
a vexing  problem  these  many  years. 
Sportsmen  and  conservationists  have  de- 
plored and  condemned  it;  state  and  Feder- 
al bureaus  have  spent  millions  in  investiga- 
tion and  research;  but  streams  remain  pol- 
luted and  are  steadily  becoming  worse.  Like 
Mark  Twain’s  remark  about  the  weather, 
there  has  been  a lot  of  talk  about  pollution, 
but  practically  nothing  done  about  it.  Un- 
like the  weather,  however,  pollution  is  man- 
made, and  man  can  correct  it. 

Existing  control  authority  is  vested  large- 
ly in  state  health  departments,  but  only  a 
few  have  anything  approaching  adequate 
powers  and  there  is  a woeful  lack  of  uni- 
formity. Attempts  to  strengthen  the  laws 
of  any  individual  state  invariably  encoun- 
ter the  eminently  successful  argument  of 
“competitive  disadvantage  to  industry”  that 
would  supposedly  result  from  their  passage 
without  like  legislation  in  other  states. 

These  are  the  cold  physical  facts.  Now 
for  the  theory  of  pollution  control  as  em- 
bodied in  the  voluminous,  but  unused,  of- 
ficial reports  of  governmental  bureaus.  If 
one  were  to  write  to  each  of  the  forty-eight 
state  agencies  for  a report  on  the  status 
of  pollution,  he  would  likely  receive  about 
forty-five  glowing  reports  of  the  “splendid 
progress”  being  made  and  conclude,  in  the 
absence  of  other  information,  that  the  pol- 
lution problem  in  the  United  States  was 
practically  solved.  If,  however,  he  looked 
at  the  streams,  he  would  find  little  evidence 
to  support  these  rosy  reports. 

Realization  of  the  utter  breakdown  and 
failure  of  existing  agencies  prompted  Sen- 
ator Augustine  Lonergan  in  cooperation 
with  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  to  arrange 
a conference  with  the  late  Secretary  of 
War.  The  report  of  this  “Dern-Lonergan 
Conference”  asserted  that  water  was  no  re- 
specter of  man-made  political  boundaries, 
could  not  be  confined  within  them,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  dealt  with  effectively 
by  state  or  local  agencies  alone.  While 
recommending  the  fullest  cooperation  with 
existing  agencies,  it  proposed  federal  legis- 
lation for  controlling  on  a watershed  basis 
the  pollution  of  navigable  rivers  where 
state  or  local  agencies  were  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  do  so.  It  stressed  the  neces- 
sity for  nationwide  uniformity  and  fairness 
and  that  mandatory  powers  were  essential 
to  this  end. 

Based  on  these  recommendations,  Sena- 
tor Lonergan  introduced  bill  S-3958  in  the 
last  Congress.  As  the  hearings  progressed 
and  publicized  pollution,  a veritable  spawn 
of  so-called  anti-pollution  bills  appeared. 
These  finally  narrowed  down  to  the  Barkley 
Bill,  introduced  at  the  request  of  public 
health  agencies,  which  contained  essentially 
the  same  provisions,  except  for  the  total 
omission  of  any  mandatory  powers.  It  also 
proposed  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  an- 
nually to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
$700,000  to  be  given  by  this  directing  agency 
to  state  health  departments — purely  for  in- 
vestigation and  research.  Both  bills  were 
reported  favorably  during  the  hectic  scram- 


ble of  the  closing  days,  but  neither  was 
passed. 

The  Lonergan  Bill  received  the  solid  sup- 
port of  conservation  agencies,  and  as  might 
be  expected,  the  solid  opposition  of  polluting 
industry.  Health  agencies  remained  aloof. 
Later,  during  hearings  on  the  Barkley  Bill, 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  many  state 
health  bureaus  gave  supporting  testimony. 
(Why  wouldn’t  they  with  a million  dollar 
bait  held  out  to  them  for  use  in  their  favor- 
ite pastime  of  investigation  and  research?) 
Even  more  significant,  however,  was  the 
support  of  the  same  industrial  groups  that 
bitterly  opposed  the  Lonergan  Bill! 

Legislative  history  discloses  that  organ- 
ized industry  can  invariably  be  counted 
upon  to  oppose  any  anti-pollution  legisla- 
tion worthy  of  the  name.  When  industry 
supports  a bill  bearing  such  a title,  there 
is  bound  to  be  a sinister  reason.  The  reason 
is  that  industry  knows  the  Barkley  Bill  is 
entirely  innocuous  and  will  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  present  waste  disposal  via  the 
streams.  It  also  knows  that  the  Public  is 
not  generally  aware  of  this  fact  and  that 
the  passage  of  such  a bill  would  act  as 
soothing  syrup  to  the  rising  tide  of  public 
indignation  against  stream  pollution,  and 
that  several  years  would  elapse  before  the 
Public  would  awaken  from  its  dream  of 
false  security  to  the  realization  that  it  had 
again  been  duped  by  soft  words  of  bureau- 
cratic health  officials.  Hence,  industry  rea- 
sons, such  a bill  is  not  merely  the  lesser 
of  two  evils,  but  is  actually  desirable — and 
in  any  event,  its  support  will  make  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Lonergan  Bill  that  much  more 
difficult. 

Realizing  the  possibility  of  a stalemate. 
Senator  Lonergan  arranged  early  in  Janu- 
ary for  a committee  to  confer  with  Sur- 
geon General  Parran  and  other  public 
health  officials  in  an  effort  to  reach  a com- 
mon ground  in  support  of  a single  bill  in  the 
present  Congress.  The  Committee  made  it 
clear  that  it  cared  not  a whoop  what  name 
or  number  the  bill  bore  as  long  as  it  was 
an  effective  control  measure.  It  agreed  to 
accept  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bark- 
ley Bill,  including  designation  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  as  directing  agency, 
provided  a section  conferring  enforcement 
authority  on  this  agency  were  included. 

The  Public  Health  refused  these  pro- 
posals. It  expressed  the  belief  that  the  “loan 
and  grant”  provisions  of  the  Barkley  Bill 
(the  same  provisions  are  also  in  the  Loner- 
gan Bill),  would  be  sufficient  “bait”  to  in- 
duce polluters  to  construct  treatment  plants, 
and  that  if  it  did  not  prove  so  by  the  end 
of  ten  years,  it  would  then  be  time  enough 
to  ask  for  mandatory  powers!  As  a mem- 
ber of  this  conference,  we  mentioned  that 
such  loans  and  grants  had  been  available 
from  the  Public  Works  Administration  for 
several  years  and  we  saw  no  advantage  in 
substituting  the  Public  Health  Service 
merely  as  a financial  dispenser. 

We  feel  that  every  reasonable  effort  was 
made  to  reach  a common  basis  for  action 
without  so  emasculating  the  bill  as  to  be- 


tray public  confidence.  The  committee  was 
in  the  mood  to  bet  on  an  unknown  horse 
that  looked  good,  but  it  refused  to  bet  on 
the  same  old  plug  that  had  never  yet  won 
a race  with  the  polluters.  It  was  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  Public  Health  viewpoint 
placed  bureau  welfare  ahead  of  public  wel- 
fare and  considered  pure  research  more  im- 
portant than  pure  streams.  There  was  no 
course  left  but  to  reintroduce  the  Lonergan 
Bill  intact — which  has  been  done,  and  its 
new  number  is  S-13 — support  it  vigorously, 
and  inform  the  Public  who  is  opposing  it! 

The  issue  is  clear:  it  is  pure  streams 
against  pure  research;  action  against  in- 
terminable delay;  physical  control  against 
academic  investigation  of  a subject  that  has 
been  investigated  to  death.  Let’s  make 
THIRTEEN  a lucky  number  by  dealing  pol- 
lution a knockout  and  sending  intrenched 
bureaucracy  reeling  to  its  corner  with  the 
same  punch,  S-13 ! 


DID  SOMEONE 
SAY  "TALL  STORY"? 


Writes  Harold  M.  Browning,  Special 
Warden,  of  Scranton: 

“You  know,  men.  I’ve  been  sorta 
afraid  to  tell  this  story  account  of 
maybe  you  wouldn’t  believe  it,  but 
just  the  same,  it’s  true. 

“I  do  most  of  my  fishing  at  night 
as  then  you  can’t  see  how  I work  my 
magic.  Well,  one  night  last  season  me 
and  another  tall  story  teller,  I mean 
fisherman,  went  out.  Now  get  this,  it 
was  as  clear  as  a crystal  when  we 
started,  but  hardly  had  we  gotten  our 
outfits  together  when  a fog  came  up. 
Honest,  we  had  to  take  the  paddles 
and  cut  holes  in  it  before  we  could 
move.  We  couldn’t  fish  much  account 
of  cutting  our  way  through,  but  every 
once  in  a while  we’d  make  a cast  and 
finally  I connected  and  when  I say  he 
hit,  I mean  he  hit.  He  thrashed 
around,  pulled  the  canoe  like  it  was  a 
match  stick  and  all  the  time  we  no- 
ticed the  fog  was  rising.  Finally  it 
was  gone.  That  fish  in  its  wild  jump- 
ing around  had  created  wind  likened 
unto  a mild  hurricane  and  lo!  there 
we  weve  five  miles  inland.  The  fish 
had  mistaken  the  fog  for  water  the 
same  as  we. 

“Well,  to  make  a long  story  longer, 
I mean  short,  there  we  were  with  a 
five  mile  portage  back  to  the  lake  and 
was  it  dark — as  black  as  a black  cat 
in  a nigger’s  pocket.  But,  to  return  to 
the  fish,  while  I held  the  line  taut,  my 
partner  started  out  for  it  and  just  be- 
fore he  got  to  the  business  end  of 
the  rig,  out  jumped  a big  bear, 
grabbed  the  fish  and  away  he  went. 
Please  believe  this  on  account  of  I 
always  tell  the  truth.” 


PLAYFUL  NATIVES 


44T  OOK!  Look  down  there!” 

-L'  My  two  companions  stopped  beside 
me  on  the  bridge  and  looked  to  where  I 
was  excitedly  pointing. 

“Good  Lord — what  a mess  of  trout!”  ex- 
claimed Herb.  “There  must  be  nearly  two 
dozen.” 

“Natives,”  was  Ray  Bergman’s  laconic  re- 
mark, “and  not  so  very  big  at  that,  none 
over  a foot  long.  Come  on,  we’re  headed 
for  some  real  he-man  trout.” 

Now  here  was  a situation  that  needs  some 
explaining.  When  a fisherman  can  look  into 
a pool  filled  with  trout  like  that,  especially 
our  beloved  natives,  and  calmly  walk  by 
them,  there  must  be  a real,  honest-to-good- 
ness  reason  for  it.  Well,  there  was. 

This  trip,  as  are  most  of  those  I take  with 
Ray,  was  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting. 
Everything  was  based  upon  a great  big 
“IF.”  There  is  nothing  that  I know  of 
in  the  fishing  game  that  leaves  a more  last- 
ing sense  of  pleasure  than  to  experiment,  to 
find  some  new  kink  of  the  game  that  is  all 
your  own  because  you,  yourself,  discov- 
ered it. 

To  stop  and  play  with  these  native  trout 
would  have  been  great  sport  but  would  have 
put  off  our  experimenting.  We  needed  the 
whole  day  for  that,  if  ! 

That  “if”  meant  a lot.  The  bridge  upon 
which  we  stood  crossed  a small  feeder 
stream  of  the  larger  one  we  were  going  to 
fish.  The  pool  with  the  trout  was  just  above 
the  mouth  of  the  feeder  stream.  The  main 
stream  contained  big  water  and  big  fish. 
By  big  fish,  I mean  those  that  weigh  pounds. 
Most  of  them  are  browns,  shy,  finicky,  elu- 
sive and  all  the  other  names  that  mean  hard 
to  catch  that  you  may  want  to  apply  to 
them.  They  are  just  that  and  more  too. 

That  is  where  the  "if”  came  in.  We  would 
experiment  “if”  the  big  fellows  were  in  the 
mood  to  let  us.  They  were  not! 


By  FRED.  EVERETT 

We  spent  the  whole  morning  learning  that 
fact.  Last  season  was  a funny  one  in  many 
respects.  In  all  the  times  I was  on  the 
streams  I saw  only  one  or  two  hatches  of 
flies.  And  one  of  those  came  in  the  evening 
after  I had  stopped  fishing  on  this  particu- 
lar day.  Such  a condition  doesn’t  give  a 
fellow  any  starting  place — he  has  to  just 
take  a plunge  on  any  old  fly  unless,  of 
course,  he  has  a favorite  one  that  he  loves 
to  give  the  first  chance. 

At  this  time  I was  enjoying  the  thrills  of 
love  for  the  Royal  Coachman  fan  wing. 
That’s  where  I started.  By  noon  I had  used 
every  fly  in  my  kit,  nearly  every  other  kind 
that  Ray  and  Herb  had  in  their  kits  and 
hadn’t  interested  a single  big  brownie.  Nei- 
ther had  Ray  nor  Herb.  Old  man  Brown 
simply  was  not  in  the  mood  and  that  was 
that. 

Had  this  been  water  with  which  we  were 
familiar  and  had  there  been  certain  pools 
that  we  knew  contained  trout,  the  story 
might  have  been  different.  By  sticking  to 
one  pool  and  casting  over  it  so  many  times 
that  a big  fellow  was  finally  convinced  that 
a liatch  of  our  particular  fly  was  really 
floating  overhead,  we  might  have  forced  a 
rise.  If  so  and  so,  we  might! 

But  natives — ah — that’s  another  story.  No 
— that’s  this  story,  for  were  natives  one-half 
so  hard  to  catch  or  so  moody  as  browns, 
this  story  would  not  exist.  Much  as  we  love 
our  natives,  we  must  admit  that  they  are 
by  far  the  easiest  to  catch.  I think  that  is 
the  very  reason  we  do  love  them  so  much. 
They  are  the  first  we  can  catch  and  there- 
fore we  get  our  first  trout  thrills  from  them. 

Right  away  I find  myself  in  hot  water. 
One  can’t  make  such  remarks  about  the  na- 
tives without  first  preparing  a strong  line 
of  defense.  I offer  the  events  that  took 
place  at  high  noon  of  this  day  as  my  de- 
fense. And  please  remember  that  the  na- 


tive was  my  first  and  still  is  my  best  love 
among  trout.  But  I simply  cannot  deny 
the  facts  as  they  happened  to  me. 

All  during  this  morning,  barren  of  any 
natural  flies  and  without  sight  or  sign  of  a 
brownie,  my  mind  kept  wandering  back  to 
that  feeder  stream  and  the  pool  filled  with 
natives.  I wondered  if  they  were  still  there. 
If  so,  would  they  act  any  differently  than  the 
browns?  What  kind  of  fly,  if  any,  would 
interest  them?  And,  since  we  wanted  to 
experiment,  wouldn’t  this  be  an  ideal  time  to 
test  out  these  sayings  about  how  much  eas- 
ier it  was  to  catch  the.  natives  than  the 
browns?  Well,  why  not? 

Such  questions  kept  going  through  my 
mind  until  nearly  noon.  I couldn’t  stand  it 
any  longer.  I had  to  try  out  this  experi- 
ment. Certainly  we  could  do  nothing  in  the 
big  waters  today.  Ray  and  Herb  had  al- 
ready reached  the  same  conclusion  and  so 
we  headed  back  for  the  car  and  lunch,  the 
car  being  parked  near  the  bridge  over  the 
feeder  stream. 

On  the  way  I told  Ray  that  I wanted  to 
take  a fling  at  the  trout  in  the  pool  just  to 
see  what  would  happen.  Also  1 couldn’t 
bear  to  go  home  and  face  my  little  daughter 
and  see  her  expression  when  I showed  her 
an  empty  creel.  She  would  say,  “O-oh-h, 
too  bad!”  in  such  a sad  way  that  I would 
really  feel  sorry  for  myself.  And  she  does 
love  trout  to  eat — I simply  have  to  have  at 
least  one  for  her. 

Ray  welcomed  the  proposition  from  an- 
other standpoint;  it  would  offer  a fine  chance 
to  take  some  pictures.  And  Herb  was  satis- 
fied because  he  could  sit  on  the  bank,  eat 
lunch  and  watch  the  fun.  That  made  a 
complete  picture,  didn’t  it?  Herb  idling  on 
the  bank  with  the  lunch  box,  laughing  at 
my  attempts  to  interest  the  trout  which  he 
knew  were  not  biting  today;  Ray  standing 
by  with  ready  camera  and  readier  wit,  fling- 
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ing  all  kinds  of  helpful  (?)  suggestions  at 
me  that  he  and  Herb,  at  least,  enjoyed;  and 
myself  doing  the  work  under  their  critical 
eyes. 

When  I called  this  story  “Playful  Na- 
tives,” I really  had  the  trout  in  mind,  but, 
come  to  think  of  it,  I don’t  know  which  tried 
to  kid  me  the  most,  the  natives  on  the  land 
or  the  ones  in  the  water.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  next  hour  was  filled  with  more  down- 
right fun  and  was  more  instructive  than  any 
other  single  hour  of  its  kind  that  I can  re- 
call. It  stands  out  to  me  as  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  season. 

In  order  to  give  you  a general  view  of 
the  situation  I have  made  a sketch  of  the 
pool  as  it  looked  when  I was  standing  in 
the  main  stream  and  facing  up  the  feeder 
stream.  Just  imagine  that  you  are  standing 
beside  me  and  I’ll  show  you  the  main  points 
of  interest. 

We  are  standing  about  twenty  feet  out 
from,  and  to  the  right  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  stream,  in  shallow  water.  To  our  left, 
opposite  the  center  of  the  mouth  of  the 
feeder  stream,  is  a ridge  of  rocks  sticking 
out  of  the  water. 

Ray  is^  sitting  on  these  rocks,  waiting  to 
take  pictures  and  in  the  meantime  making 
life  very  enjoyable  for  us  with  his  remarks. 
To  the  left  of  the  rocks  is  more  shallow 
water. 

Directly  ahead  we  are  looking  into  the 
pool  containing  the  trout.  Ray  can  clearly 
see  the  trout  but  we  can’t  from  our  posi- 
tion. The  pool  is  about  ten  feet  wide  and 
forty  feet  long,  extending  up  in  under  the 
bridge.  The  fish  are  all  located  this  side 
of  the  bridge,  from  the  middle  of  the  pool 
back  toward  us,  and  on  the  left-hand  side. 
This  side  is  deep  along  the  bank,  which 
overhangs  a little  and  has  some  roots  and 
pieces  of  sunken  wood  in  under  it  The 
trout  are  hugging  this  bank  fairly  closely, 
once  in  awhile  dashing  out  to  the  right,  in 
shallow  water,  breaking  the  surface  and  then 
going  back  to  the  left-hand,  deeper  water 
again. 

The  weather  conditions  were  not  what 
most  anglers  would  call  ideal.  The  day  was 
very  clear  with  a brilliant  sun  beating 
straight  down  out  of  the  noonday  sky.  The 
breeze  was  lazy  and  uncertain.  The  water 
in  the  pool  was  crystal  clear  and  slow  mov- 
ing. All  this  made  it  mighty  easy  for  the 
trout  to  see  not  only  your  fly  but  every- 
thing else.  It  would  be  a real  job  to  land 
your  fly  so  that  the  trout  would  be  fooled. 
I doubt  if  it  could  have  been  done  were 
they  browns. 

As  we  start  fishing  this  pool,  please  bear 
in  mind  that  we  had  spent  half  a day  with- 
out a single  rise  from  the  brown  trout  under 
conditions  which  we  feU  were  much  more 


favorable  than  in  this  pool.  We  had  only 
this  one  advantage  now — we  knew  where 
the  fish  were  and  could  watch  their  every 
move,  at  least  Ray  could  from  his  position. 

The  natives  kept  breaking  water  every 
now  and  then,  once  in  awhile  coming  straight 
up,  clear  of  the  surface,  turning  quickly  and 
entering  the  water  again  head  first.  We 
could  not,  however,  find  any  sign  of  food  on 
the  stream  to  guide  me  in  the  selection  of 
my  flies.  There  was  no  question  in  our 
minds  but  what  the  trout  were  playing  and 
not  rising  to  feed.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, would  they  pay  any  attention  to 
my  flies?  They  did,  much  to  the  glee  of 
Ray  and  Herb  and  my  own  enjoyment. 

What  happened  was  this,  and  it  didn’t  take 
me  long  to  find  it  out  either.  These  na- 
tives were  out  on  a holiday.  I don’t  know 
what  they  called  it,  whether  it  was  a legal 
one  or  just  an  impromptu  one,  a picnic  or 
a convention.  Whatever  it  was,  they  were 
out  for  a good  time  and  they  had  it.  Big- 
hearted  “me”  played  the  fiddle  for  them. 

There  was  no  question  about  the  first  fly 
which  I was  to  ofifer  them — it  was  the  Roy- 
al Coachman  fan  wing,  large  size — I think 
it  was  tied  on  a number  ten  hook.  Now  it 
happened  that  I was  using  a very  light  rod, 
about  three  ounces,  and  a line  that  was 
also  very  light,  too  light,  in  fact,  to  handle 
such  a fly  at  such  a distance.  As  you  will 
recall,  I was  standing  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  pool  and  had  at  least  another 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  to  cast  in  order  to 
send  my  fly  above  the  fish. 

I experimented  with  a few  short  casts  into 
the  shallow  water  on  the  right  of  the  pool 


in  order  to  test  out  the  breeze  and  to  see 
if  I could  possibly  force  the  big  fan  wing 
to  where  I wanted  it  I found  it  to  be 
nearly  impossible  and  so  I edged  up  closer 
to  the  pool.  The  natives  didn’t  seem  to  mind 
at  all. 

I was  now  ready  to  start  active  business. 
My  first  couple  of  casts  fell  short  and  to  the 
right.  The  breeze  was  against  me  and  from 
the  left,  making  it  a job  to  place  the  fly 
near  the  left  bank.  However,  that  didn’t 
make  much  difference  because  some  of  the 
trout  didn’t  mind  coming  out  and  having 
sport  with  the  fly  in  the  more  shallow  water. 

.A.t  about  my  third  cast,  which  landed  near 
the  middle  of  the  pool,  a native  hit  the  fly 
with  a hearty  splash.  Instantly  I came  up 
on  the  tip  of  the  rod,  only  to  have  the  fly 
come  bounding  and  skipping  over  the  water 
to  me.  ] didn’t  feel  that  trout  in  the  slight- 
est and  judged  that  he  must  have  missed 
the  fly  on  his  rise  or  that  I had  struck  too 
fast.  I glanced  at  Ray  and  at  Herb.  Both 
had  suspicious  grins  on  their  faces.  I knew 
that  if  I did  that  again  I would  be  hearing 
some  real  advice  about  fishing. 

I lamely  laid  the  blame  on  myself  by 
muttering  “Must  have  struck  too  soon”  and 
set  to  work  getting  my  line  out  again.  Once 
more  I cast  to  about  the  same  spot  and 
splash — the  trout  hit  again.  I waited  a breath 
longer,  struck,  and  caught  nothing  but  empty 
air.  This  time  I heard  chuckles  on  both 
sides  of  me  and  I set  myself  to  hear  their 
remarks.  I got  them. 

Herb’s  came  first  in  a high,  falsetto  voice 
• — “Oh,  I think  I struck  too  quick!” 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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A Typical  Cannibal  Brown 


BIG  BROWNS 

A Few  Observations,  For  What  They  Are  Worth,  On  SALMO  FARIO 


As  a game  fish  par  excellence,  hardy  and 
suitable  for  stocking  in  many  streams 
in  which  present  day  conditions  do  not 
strongly  favor  the  trout  population,  the 
brown  trout,  Salmo  Fario,  today  holds  high 
ranking.  A splendid  fighter,  rising  readily 
to  the  artificial  fly,  it  has  won  popularity 
with  thousands  of  our  trout  fishermen.  There 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  of  our  three 
species  of  cold  water  fighters — the  charr  or 
brook  trout,  the  rainbow  trout  and  the 
brownie — the  last  named  has  forged  to  the 
front  during  the  past  half  century  in  many 
streams. 

The  very  conditions  which  serve  to  de- 
plete suitable  waters  of  their  brook  trout  or 
rainbow  populations  seem  to  militate  to 
slight  extent,  if  any,  against  the  aggressive 
brown.  Not  that  he  is  more  shy  than  the 


Ed  Bosler  of  Milford,  Pike  County,  with  22-inch 
brown  trout  taken  on  worm. 


By  ALEX.  P.  SWEIGART 

others.  We  believe  the  reverse  to  be  true, 
for  on  more  than  one  occasion  while  astream 
we  have  had  feeding  brown  trout  come  to 
the  surface  virtually  at  our  boot  tops.  Per- 
haps we  should  term  the  brownie  “tempera- 
mental.” The  fact  remains  that  in  its  moody 
rises,  frequently  only  lasting  10  or  15  min- 
utes, and  nocturnal  feeding,  particularly  in 
the  instance  of  big  browns,  rest  at  least 
plausible  reasons  why  this  game  fish  holds 
its  own  in  some  of  the  hardest  fished  streams 
of  the  the  east.  It  is  definitely  a fish  for  the 
angler-opportunist 

Problems  frequently  crop  up  with  the  in- 
troduction of  any  species  of  fish  foreign  to 
our  waters.  In  the  instance  of  the  brown 
trout,  the  infrequency  with  which  it  indulges 
in  surface  feeding  after  attaining  a length 
of  20  inches  may  be  considered  its  major 
drawback  from  the  angle  of  the  fly'  fisher- 
man. Despite  the  fact  that  it  grows  to  a 
greater  size  than  does  our  native  brook  trout, 
under  the  same  environmental  conditions, 
there  is  little  reason,  we  believe,  to  attribute 
to  it  stronger  cannibalistic  tendencies  than 
those  present  in  the  native  charr.  Cannibal- 
ism is  characteristic  with  all  of  our  popular 
game  fishes — the  small-mouthed  bass,  large- 
mouthed bass,  pickerel,  muskellunge,  wall- 
eyed pike,  brook  trout,  and  rainbow  trout. 
All  adults  feed  at  times  upon  living  fishes 
present  in  the  same  water,  and  when  prompt- 
ed by  hunger  draw  no  line  of  preference. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  brown  trout,  when 
introduced  to  waters  in  which  brook  trout 
are  found,  to  achieve  a length  of  22,  24  or 
even  26  inches,  whereas  the  brook  rarely, 
if  ever,  exceeds  16  inches.  It  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  say  that  the  larger  the  fish,  the 
more  food  required  for  its  existence.  Where 
water  area  is  limited,  and  where  trout  of 
various  sizes  are  of  necessity  crowded  to- 
gether, old  individuals  very  often  become 
confirmed  cannibals.  Smaller  trout,  swifter 
and  more  active,  take  heavy  toll  from  the 
available  supply  of  natural  food  in  such 
waters;  to  the  more  ponderous,  bulky  fish, 
minnows,  suckers  and  larger  types  of  for- 
age are  essential.  Failing  to  find  suffi- 
cient food  of  this  type,  big  browns  turn  into 
cunning  predators  in  a short  time. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  observe  the 


cannibal  tendency  in  trout  while  at  the 
Pleasant  Mount  hatchery  in  Wayne  County 
several  years  ago.  In  one  of  the  pools  in 
the  Lackawaxen  Creek,  which  flows  through 
the  hatchery  property,  were  a number  of 
brook  trout,  ranging  in  length  from  10  to 
15  inches.  Apparently  paying  no  attention 
to  the  smaller  fish,  two  brown  trout,  each 
well  over  22  inches  in  length,  were  cruising 
about.  In  the  still  water  above  the  dam, 
the  impression  was  given  that  brook  trout 
and  brown  were  on  most  amiable  terms. 

Abruptly,  a brookie  rose  to  the  surface  of 
the  pool.  On  the  instant,  losing  its  lethargy 
like  magic,  one  of  the  big  browns  rushed  to 
the  kill.  The  arched  form  of  the  brook 
trout  had  barely  started  its  downward  course 
from  the  rise  before  the  elongated  jaws  of 
the  brown  had  clamped  upon  it.  Then,  its 


Warden  George  James,  Carlisle,  with  8-pound 
brown  trout  caught  by  Harry  Squibbs  in  Yellow 
Breeches  Creek. 
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victim  held  crosswise  between  its  jaws,  the 
brownie  started  to  swim  slowly  back  and 
forth.  Two  times  it  settled  to  the  bottom 
.with  its  prey.  Gradually  the  struggles  of 
the  brookie  weakened,  and,  after  possibly 
five  minutes  of  the  grim  spectacle,  the  brown 
seemed  to  toss  it  forward  in  the  water,  an 
instant  later  taking  it  head  first.  Only  a 
few  minutes  later  and  the  brook  trout  had 
disappeared  from  sight  between  the  formid- 
able mandibles  of  the  brown. 

I That  brown  trout,  after  passing  the  so- 
called  “free  rising  stage,”  present  a definite 
problem,  has  long  been  recognized  in  Great 
Britain  where  most  intensive  study  of  trout 
and  trout  environment  has  been  made.  Wil- 
son H.  Armistead,  eminent  British  trout  au- 
ithority,  had  this  to  say  in  his  admirably  prac- 
.tical  treatise,  “Trout  Waters”: 

“A  male  trout  is  at  its  best  for  breeding 
purposes  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age, 
and  during  that  time  he  is  a fine,  vigorous, 
sporting  fish,  rising  freely  to  the  fly.  After 
seven  years  he  begins  to  fall  off  in  condition, 
to  become  a bottom  feeder  and  a cannibal, 
and  is  altogether  useless  and  harmful  to 
the  river.  Such  fish  should  be  destroyed, 
and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  allow  a 
certain  amount  of  worm-fishing.  Restrict 
the  use  of  worms  to  competent  hands,  by 
all  means;  but  occasional  bait-fishing  is  nec- 
essary, and  anyone  who  has  studied  any 
given  piece  of  water  will  know  the  places  to 
angle  for  the  undesirable  cannibal.” 

The  tendency  of  big  brown  trout  to  lurk 
under  shelving  banks,  beneath  old  stumps, 
logs  and  other  cover  during  the  day  and  to 
do  much  of  their  feeding  at  night  is  well 
known.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to 
this.  When  the  green  drake,  or  shad  fly, 
appears  in  immense  swarms  over  some  of 
our  greatest  central  Pennsylvania  trout 
streams  in  late  May,  not  only  the  smaller 
fish  but  old  timers  that  apparently  at  few 
other  times  resort  to  surface  feeding,  gorge 
themselves  on  these  insects.  Frequently 
during  this  period  of  about  ten  days,  very 
large  brown  trout  are  taken.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  and  covering  the  entire 
season,  the  clever  bait  fisherman,  whether  he 
uses  the  minnow  rig  or  can  play  a night- 
crawler  beneath  shelving  banks  where  the 
big  fellows  lie,  seems  the  most  effective 
agent  in  removal  of  cannibal  browns. 

Let  us  check  on  record  catches  of  brown 
trout  taken  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  past 
four  years  for  at  least  partial  verification  of 
this  statement.  In  1933,  while  fishing  min- 
now in  Fishing  Creek  near  Mill  Hall,  Clin- 
ton County,  Harry  McClintic  of  Mill  Hall 
hooked  and  landed  a brown  trout  that 
weighed,  dressed,  9 pounds  and  one  ounce. 
This  giant  brownie,  measuring  27%  inches 
in  length,  tops  the  list.  Examination  of  its 
stomach  contents  revealed  a fine  brook 
trout  which  had  apparently  been  devoured 
only  a short  time  before.  A Yellow  Breeches 
brown  trout,  27%  inches  in  length  and 
weighing  8 pounds,  was  caught  during  the 
same  season  by  Harry  Squibbs  of  Leidigh’s 
Station,  Cumberland  County.  It  was  also 
taken  on  a minnow. 

-A.n  exception  to  the  rule  that  big  browns 
of  record  proportions  inevitably  fall  to  the 
minnow  or  worm  fisherman  was  provided 
the  next  year  by  Bill  Percival  of  Matamoras, 
Pike  County.  Fishing  a large  fly  in  the 
Lackawaxen,  Bill  hooked  into  a mammoth 


brown  and  finally  succeeded  in  landing  it 
His  catch  measured  30  inches  in  length, 
had  a girth  of  15%  inches  and  weighed  9 
pounds,  7 ounces  (not  dressed).  The  two 
other  giant  brownies  caught  that  year  suc- 
cumbed to  the  lure  of  a nightcrawler  and 
minnow,  respectively.  William  Zucuskie  of 
Tamaqua  caught  a brown  weighing  8 pounds 
15  ounces  on  a nightcrawler  while  fishing  in 
Still  Creek  Dam  on  Pohopoco  Creek,  and 
John  Hobba  landed  a 7 pounds  15  ounces 
brownie  in  Spring  Creek,  Centre  County, 
while  using  a live  minnow. 

-A.  minnow  fisherman,  Wayne  Long  of 
New  Cumberland,  caught  one  of  the  biggest 
brown  trout  reported  in  1935,  while  fishing 
in  the  lower  Yellow  Breeches,  Cumberland 


Harry  McClintic  is  all  smiles  as  he  dis  pi  ays  his 
record-breaking  brown  trout. 

County.  His  catch  was  26  inches  in  length 
and  weighed  6 pounds  8 ounces.  The  record 
brown  for  1936  was  another  Lackawaxen 
fish,  29  inches  in  length  and  weighing  7 
pounds  4 ounces.  A live  minnow  was  used 
for  its  capture  by  Bill  Vandermark  of  Mil- 
ford, Pike  County,  who  on  the  day  he  made 
his  record  catch  landed  two  other  brownies, 
22  and  23  inches,  respectively,  in  length,  on 
minnows. 

In  glancing  over  these  catches  of  big 
brown  trout  which,  in  at  least  one  instance, 
had  known  cannibalistic  tendencies,  a dis- 
tinct service  was  rendered  waters  in  which 
they  lived  by  minnow  fishermen  and  worm 
fishermen.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  a 
clever  angler  with  minnow  on  double  hook 
behind  a swivel  or  effectively  played  and  ac- 
tive nightcrawler  is  as  expert  in  his  line  as 
some  of  our  best  fly  fishermen.  To  under- 
stand the  feeding  habits  and  weaknesses  of 
mammoth  brown  trout  is  a practical  and 
intensive  study.  Just  how  to  impart  the 
darting,  tantalising  motion  to  a spinning 
minnow,  necessary  to  bring  a strike,  has  re- 
quired, for  many  of  our  best  minnow  fisher- 
men, years  of  study.  Of  course,  the  well 
constructed  bucktail  may  also  at  times  prove 
productive  in  bringing  big  browns  to  net. 


but  our  records  would  indicate  that  in  this 
type  of  fishing,  the  man  who  uses  minnows 
is  well  in  front. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania  our  trout  fishermen 
constitute  a well  balanced  array — dry  fly 
men.  wet  fly  men,  those  who  like  nymph 
fishing,  anglers  expert  with  the  bucktail  and 
streamer  fly,  worm  fishermen  and  minnow 
fishermen.  .And  because  many  of  our  best 
minnow  fishermen  concentrate  on  giant 
browns,  their  role  must  be  considered  of  real 
benefit  to  the  welfare  of  our  trout  waters. 


BOARD  MEMBER 
APPOINTED 

Fred  McKean,  veteran  Westmore- 
land county  sportsman,  was  appointed 
recently  to  the  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
missioners by  Governor  George  H. 
Earle. 

President  of  the  Wild  Life  League 
for  years  and  prominently  identified 
in  conservation  activities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  McKean  was  a pioneer  in 
development  of  the  modern  Pennsyl- 
vania conservation  system. 

When  the  Wild  Life  League  was  the 
major  sportsmen’s  organization  of  the 
state,  Fred  McKean,  John  M.  Phillips 
and  John  Nicholson  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  late  Richard  Brown  of  Ellwood 
City  were  prominently  identified  with 
it.  It  was  this  group  who  were  in 
large  part  responsible  for  the  writing 
of  the  resident  Hunters’  License  Act 
and  its  enactment  into  law,  the  devis- 
ing of  the  system  of  game  refuges 
and  game  farms,  Mr.  McKean  was 
also  active  in  promotion  of  field  trials 
at  Conneaut  Lake. 

His  home  is  at  New  Kensington, 
Westmoreland  County,  where  he  is  en- 
gaged in  the  hardware  business. 


SALVAGE  FISH 


Severe  drought,  starting  in  June,  severe- 
ly affected  streams  in  Erie  County  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  and  made  necessary 
extensive  salvaging  of  fish,  according  to 
Warden  W.  E.  Briggs  of  Erie.  Briggs  re- 
ports that  aided  by  Warden  Hahn  and  em- 
ployes of  the  Erie  hatchery  important  sal- 
vaging of  stranded  fish  in  drought  stricken 
streams  was  carried  on.  In  addition  to  over 
3000  suckers  and  sunfish,  3000  bullhead  cat- 
fish and  1183  muskellunge  ranging  in 
length  from  6 to  14  inches  were  transferred 
to  waters  holding  up  under  drought  con- 
ditions. The  fish  were  released  in  Conneaut 
Creek,  Conneaut  Lake,  Edinboro  Lake, 
Drake’s  Mill  Pond,  Lake  LeBoeuf  and 
Presque  Isle  Bay, 

“Since  my  connection  with  the  Board,” 
writes  Briggs,  “the  salvaging  of  fish  ap- 
pears to  be  an  annual  occurrence;  never- 
theless it  may  prove  an  advantage  insofar 
as  the  muskellunge  are  concerned.  My  ob- 
servations have  convinced  me  that  the  very 
young  muskellunge  are  extremely  delicate 
and  naturally  fall  an  easy  prey  to  bass, 
sunfish  and  perch  when  propagated  in  a 
large  body  of  water  inhabited  by  these  fish; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  spawned  in  these 
small  tributaries  they  do  not  fall  prey  to 
their  natural  enemies  and  reach  a size 
where  they  are  pretty  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.” 
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WPA  AND  FISHING 

By  C.  JOEL  YOUNG 


ttT>  ETTER  Fishing,”  the  slogan  of  the 

-L'  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, is  one  step  closer  to  realization  as 
the  result  of  the  highly  beneficial  work 
which  the  WPA  made  possible  to  the  sport 
fishermen  of  the  Commonwealth.  Along 
with  the  erection  of  stream  improvement 
devices,  building  of  dams  impounding  acres 
of  water  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  warm  wa- 
ter fishermen,  the  construction  of  gully 
erosion  dams,  and  bank  erosion  walls,  the 
members  of  the  State’s  Izaak  Walton  frater- 
nity will  automatically  reap  countless  ad- 
vantages to  the  interest  of  their  sport 
through  the  fine  support  which  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  in  Pennsylvania, 
under  Edward  N.  Jones,  has  made  possible. 

In  district  No.  3,  comprising  the  counties 
of  Lehigh,  Northampton,  Carbon  and  Mon- 
roe, some  30  Vs  miles  of  trout  streams  have 
been  improved  and  three  large  dams  are  in 
the  process  of  construction  which,  when 
completed,  will  provide  about  23.8  acres  of 
additional  water  for  public  fishing.  This, 
in  the  aggregate,  furnishes  employment  for 
222  men,  averaging  6 months  work  for  each. 

Initial  work  in  this  field  was  begun  on 
April  1,  1935,  when,  after  a period  of  instruc- 
tion under  Thomas  O’Hara,  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s Chief  Engineer,  the  Aquashicola 
Creek,  Carbon  County,  was  improved 
through  six  miles  of  its  course  with  the 
whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  Palmerton 
Rod  and  Gun  Club.  Following  the  first 


project,  similar  strides  were  made  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Monroe-Pike  Sportsmen’s 
Association  in  the  seven  miles  of  the  Cherry 
Valamont  Creek,  Monroe  County;  the  City 
Fathers  of  Bethlehem  sponsored  the  stream 
improvement  throughout  a five-mile  course 
of  the  lower  Saucon  Creek,  Northampton 
County;  the  Bushkill  Creek  of  Northamp- 
ton County  in  3 Vs  miles  of  its  lower  course 
was  advanced  by  the  Easton  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association;  three  miles  of  the 
Little  Lehigh,  Lehigh  County,  were  com- 
pleted from  Rathburn’s  Bridge  to  the  city 
line  by  the  City  Council  of  Allentown;  work- 
ing hand  in  hand,  the  Summit  Hill  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  and  the  Panther  Valley  Forest, 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association  of 
Lansford  were  instrumental  in  forwarding 
the  improvement  of  three  miles  in  the 
Strauss  Valley  Creek,  Carbon  County,  and 
the  progressive  Palmerton  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  has  undertaken  another  project  which 
includes  three  miles  of  the  Buckwa  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Aquashicola  Creek,  Carbon 
County. 

While  only  pending,  the  Kresgeville 
Sportsmen  are  aiming  at  improving  some 
five  miles  of  Dotters  Creek  in  Monroe  Coun- 
ty. At  present  figures,  the  work  is  to  en- 
tail the  expenditure  of  approximately  $10,000. 

The  same  district  No.  3 has  in  no  manner 
been  overlooked  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
warm  water  fishermen.  Here  three  individ- 
ual projects,  costing  $68,000,  are  being  com- 


pleted in  the  interest  of  the  angler  who  en- 
joys fishing  for  bass,  catfish,  perch,  and  sun- 
fish.  Embracing  a total  acreage  of  23.8 
units  the  projects  undertaken  cover  the  fore- 
seeing vision  of  three  active  organizations 
in  the  district. 

Stahl’s  Dam  of  3.7  acres,  located  in  the 
southwestern  section  of  Lehigh  County  on 
the  Indian  Creek,  a tributary  to  the  Hosen- 
sock,  is  being  reconstructed  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  WPA  and  the 
Unami  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Associa- 
tion, Emaus.  Formerly  enjoying  the  wide 
reputation  of  being  an  excellent  fishing  place 
for  “catties”  and  “sunnies”  along  with  carp 
and  frogs,  Stahl’s  Dam,  like  so  many  of  its 
kind  along  the  Perkiomen  was  utterly 
ruined  in  the  flood  of  July,  1935.  The  prop- 
erty itself,  comprising  about  seven  acres,  is 
now  under  lease  by  the  Pennsylvania  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners  for  a 99-year  period. 
Its  sponsoring  sportsmen’s  association  is 
planning  to  utilize  the  remaining  space,  after 
parking  accommodations  have  been  pro- 
vided, for  the  planting  of  seedling  conifer- 
ous trees  as  ordered  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  for  1937 
spring  delivery. 

Lappawinzo  Dam,  to  cover  2.1  acres  of 
water  when  completed,  is  located  on  the 
club  grounds  of  the  Lappawinzo  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association,  north  of  the 
borough  of  Northampton,  in  the  county  of 
the  same  name.  Along  with  beautifying  the 
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Initial  work  on  sixty-six  acres  of  bass  and  warm  water  fishing  on  Silver  Lake,  Bristol,  Bucks  County, 
on  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners. 


grounds,  a new  and  more  substantial  back- 
ing of  water  along  the  Hokendauqua  Creek, 
a tributary  to  the  Lehigh  River,  will  be 
completed  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Monroe  - Pike  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation, with  their  progressive  conservation 
program,  is  sponsoring  the  construction  of 
Leaf  Green  Lake,  on  the  lower  waters  of 
the  Cherry  Creek  in  Monroe  County.  En- 
tailing the  expenditure  of  some  $30,000,  the 
sportsmen  of  the  state  will  have  added  an- 
other fishing  prospect  of  approximately  18 
acres  to  their  roster  of  more  fishing  grounds. 

All  in  all,  the  WPA  work  in  district  No. 
3,  through  the  lending  aid  of  C.  H.  Folken- 
son,  its  assistant  director  and  chief  engineer, 
that  will  eventually  benefit  the  fishermen 
amounts  to  the  total  outlay  of  about  $105,- 
000.  This  only  represents  the  work  com- 
pleted or  at  present  approved  for  comple- 
tion. There  are  great  possibilities  in  such  a 
public  improvement  and  as  the  time  is  ex- 
tended more  and  greater  steps  in  such  types 
of  conservation  work  may  be  added. 

In  district  No.  4,  though  it  comprises  sev- 
eral counties,  work  under  my  commission 
was  confined  to  that  of  Chester  and  Bucks. 
Here  the  construction  of  four  large  dams 
back  up  water  covering  a total  area  of  176 
acres  to  the  advantage  of  the  warm  water 
fishermen  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  At  the 
same  time  approximately  27  miles  of  streams 
were  improved,  17  of  which  were  for  the  bet- 
terment of  trout  fishing  and  10  for  warm 
water,  particularly  small-mouth  black  bass. 

Detailing  the  progress  of  stream  improve- 
ment work  in  Chester  and  Bucks  Counties, 
where  the  brown  and  brook  trout  waters  re- 
ceived the  greatest  amount  of  attention,  cen- 
ters itself  on  the  reclaiming  of  the  only 
approved  waters  listed  by  the  Board  for  the 
stocking  of  trout  in  their  territory.  The 
Bucks  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association,  by  means  of  their  relentless  ef- 
forts, sponsored  two  projects,  one  of  which 
forwarded  six  miles  of  improvement  work 
on  Pine  Run  and  the  other  five  miles  of 
similar  constructions  on  Mill  Creek. 


A dual  undertaking  was  advanced  by  the 
Springtown  Fish  and  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation and  the  Great  Swamp  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association  of  Quakertown 
when  they,  together  with  the  district  WPA 
officials,  bettered  six  miles  of  the  brown 
trout  water  in  Cook’s  Creek.  Of  all  the 
many  miles  of  stream  improvement  work 
most  attention  was  placed  on  increasing  the 
carrying  capacity,  food  incubation,  bank  ero- 
sion, and  protective  shelter  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  trout  family.  But  to  the  Schuyl- 
kill Valley  Fish  and  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation of  Phoenixville  honors  are  accord- 
ed for  their  consideration  of  the  small-mouth 
black  bass  and  other  warm  water  fish  in  the 
approved  ten-mile  course  of  the  well-famed 
French  Creek  in  Chester  County. 

Of  the  two  counties  in  district  No.  4,  there 
is  at  present  one  project  pending  which, 
when  approved,  is  specified  as  a flood  con- 
trol, bank  erosion,  and  stream  improvement 
measure  to  Haycock  Creek  in  Bucks,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Haycock  Developing  Associa- 


tion. Summarizing  the  four  completed 
projects  called  for  the  outlaying  of  $34,000 
in  the  section  where  much  credit  is  due  to 
John  H.  Rankin  and  William  Wilhelm,  di- 
rector and  assistant  of  the  district,  and  the 
interested  sportsmen  of  the  respective  coun- 
ties. 

The  greatest  undertaking,  as  well  as  being 
a model  example  of  fine  sportsmanship,  is 
the  construction  of  Silver  Lake  on  Otters 
Creek  in  Bucks  County  where  three  agen- 
cies: the  County  Commissioners,  WP.'\  of- 
ficials, and  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners,  have  assumed  participating 
responsibilities  in  the  creation  of  an  artifi- 
cal  lake  to  the  extent  of  66  acres.  Upon 
its  completion  the  entire  property  is  to  be 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 
as  a permanent  possession  and  an  assurance 
of  more  open  fishing  waters.  This  alone  is 
estimated  to  cost  $262,000  and  as  such  will 
serve  as  a great  recreational  benefit  not  only 
to  the  people  of  Bristol,  which  it  borders, 
but  also  the  sportsmen  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  property 
to  be  utilized  in  the  construction  of  the 
lake  was  formerly  a land  possession  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  at  one  time 
served  as  water  reservoir,  centered  in  a 
tract  of  ground  to  the  extent  of  88  acres. 

Additional  water,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
warm  water  fishermen,  in  Bucks  County,  is 
augmented  by  the  development  of  two  parks 
and  one  artificial  lake.  These  measures 
alone  represent  angling  prospects  to  the  ag- 
gregate size  of  110  acres  as  well  as  devel- 
oping scenic  and  recreational  facilities  for 
thousands  of  people  not  even  interested  in 
angling. 

The  Borough  of  Sellersville,  in  a park  ex- 
tension between  Perkasie  and  its  own  lim- 
its, has  created  through  a WPA  grant  of 
some  $50,000  and  a ten  per  cent  cost  ar- 
rangement provided  by  their  governing  offi- 
cials, a project  which  is  indeed  worthy  of 
honorable  mention.  In  fulfilling  previous 
plans,  the  Northeast  Branch  of  the  Perkio- 
men  is  now  forming  a miniature  lake  of  ap- 
proximately 50  acres  stretching  through  the 
course  of  the  stream  between  Sellersville 
and  Perkasie  and  at  the  same  time  present- 
ing a more  enhancing  landscape  than  be- 
fore. 

Public  game  lands  in  Bucks  County  have 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


This  group  of  WPA  workers  has  accomplished  splendid  results  in  stream  improvement  in  South- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 
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SCRANTON  SPORTSMEN’S  SHOW 
WAS  OUTSTANDING  SUCCESS; 
WARDEN’S  MEETING  HELD, 


Sportsmen  from  all  sections  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  attended  the  Sports- 
men’s Show  held  in  Scranton  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Lackawanna  County  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  March  8-14, 
in  large  numbers  and  pronounced  it  one  of 
the  best  ever  to  be  held.  Plans  are  now 
under  way,  under  leadership  of  J.  L.  Nei- 
ger,  president  of  the  Federation,  and  Floyd 
Baker,  president  of  Camp  63,  United 
Sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  stag- 
ing of  an  even  larger  show  next  year. 

Splendid  exhibits  of  live  birds,  chukar 
partridges,  bob-white  quail  and  ringneck 
pheasants  by  the  Game  Commission,  and 
a miniature  stream  improvement  model 
with  running  water,  mounted  fish  and  an 
ANGLER  display  by  the  Fish  Commission 
were  features  at  the  show  which  attracted 
a great  deal  of  attention.  Fishing  equip- 
ment and  boats  were  also  attractively  dis- 
played. 

Hon.  Samuel  J.  Truscott,  Fish  Commis- 
sion member,  presided  on  Thursday  night, 
March  11,  when  a program  was  presented 
by  the  Fish  Commission.  In  addressing  the 
sportsmen.  Commissioner  Truscott  stressed 
the  need  of  cooperation  between  fishermen 
and  the  Board  in  bettering  fishing  condi- 
tions in  northeastern  counties.  He  intro- 
duced wardens  attending  the  show  and  said 
that  the  duty  of  enforcement  officers  was 
first,  last  and  always  to  serve  the  fisher- 
men. The  editor  announced  winners  of  the 
“fish  liars”  contest  and  awarded  three  cups 
for  the  best  fish  lies.  “Jack”  Neiger,  pres- 
ident of  the  Federation,  introduced  Com- 
missioner Truscott. 

WARDEN’S  MEETING 
Attending  the  meeting  of  fish  wardens 
called  by  Commissioner  Truscott  were 


At  Warden's  Meeting  in  Scranton.  Group,  left  to 
right:  Hon.  Saniuel  J.  Truscott,  Board  Member, 
the  Editor,  Floyd  Baker,  President,  Camp  63,  U. 
S.  Pa.,  and  John  Neiger,  President  of  Lackawanna 
Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs. 


Wardens  Russell  Womelsdorf,  Kingston, 
Keith  Harter,  Dalton,  Frank  Brink,  Mil- 
ford, Myron  Shoemaker,  Laceyville,  LeRoy 
Noll,  Pleasant  Mount,  Arthur  Snyder,  Mif- 
flinburg,  Carl  Bidelspacher,  Williamsport, 
Leland  Cloos,  Middlebury  Center,  and  Har- 
ry Custard,  Stroudsburg. 

Plans  were  discussed  at  the  wardens’ 
meeting  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  whereby  the  wardens  in  the  vari- 
ous counties  will  cooperate  in  fish  law  en- 
forcement work,  not  only  with  each  other 
but  with  sportsmen’s  groups  in  the  district. 
Frank  Brink,  veteran  Pike  County  warden, 
gave  a fine  talk  stressing  the  need  for 
courtesy  toward  fishermen  whom  they  may 
meet  on  stream  or  lake.  Plans  were  also 
stressed  by  which  the  habitual  violator 
may  be  given  just  punishment,  and  the 
handling  of  technical  violations  was  also 
discussed. 

Also  attending  the  wardens’  meeting  were 
J.L.  Neiger,  Federation  president,  and  Floyd 
Baker,  president  of  Camp  63,  U.  S.  of  Pa. 


BUCKS  SPORTSMEN 
HOLD  BIG  RALLY 

Featuring  the  first  annual  sportsmen’s  ban- 
ruet  of  the  Bucks  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  at  the  Doylestown  Ar- 
mory, on  the  evening  of  March  5,  were 
splendid  addresses  by  Major  Nicholas  Bid- 
dle, president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of 
Game  Commissioners,  “Uncle  Dan”  Schna- 
bel, member  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, and  Charles  Wellington  Wessell, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Propagation  for  the 
Game  Commission. 

Two  hundred  sportsmen,  representing  as- 
sociations in  Bucks  County,  enjoyed  a fine 
dinner  and  heard  Major  Biddle  explain  in  a 
forceful  address  features  of  the  new  Game 
Code.  “Uncle  Dan,”  in  a talk  interspersed 
with  the  keen  humor  for  which  he  is  noted, 
stressed  the  need  for  cooperation  between 
fishermen  and  their  Fish  Commission,  and 
explained  the  work  of  the  hatcheries  oper- 
ated by  the  Board.  He  also  emphasized  the 
need  for  continued  activity  in  control  of  wa- 
tersnakes  on  our  fishing  waters.  Mr.  Wes- 
sell spoke  on  the  work  being  accomplished 
at  the  Game  Farms  and  the  successful  propa- 
gation of  quail,  ringneck  pheasants,  Hun- 
garian partridges  and  chukar  partridges  now 
being  carried  on.  He  also  stressed  the  vital 
need  of  more  food  and  cover  for  all  game 
birds.  

SPRING  CREEK  PROJECT 
OPENING  ON  MAY  1 1 


The  Spring  Creek  Project,  known  as  the 
“Fishermen’s  Paradise,”  near  Bellefonte,  will 
be  opened  to  the  public  Tuesday  morning. 
May  11th,  at  8 o’clock.  No  change  has  been 
made  in  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
fishing  on  this  project. 

This  opening  takes  place  a week  earlier 
than  it  did  last  year,  and  the  project  will  be 
closed  July  10th,  making  a total  of  six  weeks 


I ain’t  aimin’  ter  make  no  digs  at  the  fel-  ! 
ler  who  kin  only  fish  mebbe  one  er  two  times  I 
fer  trout  a season  an’  takes  a ketch  o’  his  ^ 
limit  on  one  o’  them  days,  but  I shore  git  j 
hot  under  the  collar  at  some  o’  these  fellers  ' 
thet  fishes  day  in  an’  day  out  an’  goes  fer  q 
the  limit  every  time.  It’s  these  here  fellers,  i 
fish  hogs  is  the  word  fer  ’em,  thet’s  hurtin’ 
our  trout  fishin’  more’n  enything  else. 

Jest  t’other  day,  I was  talkin’  with  ol’  Jim 
Tolley.  Jim,  he’s  a worm  fisher  thet’s  jest  i 
about  as  slick  as  they  come.  Jerry,  sez  he,  jl 
I shore  aim  ter  ketch  the  trout  this  year,  i 
Mebbe,  I’ll  beat  my  last  year’s  ketch  which  i 
was  .302.  All  o’  them  nice  fish,  too. 

Now  then,  mebbe  I didn’t  light  inter  thet  ' 
dratted  fish  hog.  An’  the  boys  at  the  store, 
they  shore  backed  me  up  great.  I tole  ol’ 
Jim  thet  ef  he  did  ketch  thet  many  fish,  he’d 
oughter  be  ashamed  ter  whisper  it.  An’ 
what’s  more,  he  was  a worse  varmint  on  our 
trout  crick  then  a bunch  o’  watersnakes  in 
dry  weather.  Mebbe  thet  didn’t  shut  him 
up,  an’  I’m  hopin’  thet  mebbe  he’s  seed  the 
light  o’  bein’  a sportsmin  ’stead  o’  a killer. 

The  sooner  us  fellers  thet  likes  our  trout 
fishin’  puts  these  here  fish  hogs  in  their 
place  the  better  our  fishin’s  goin’  ter  be.  A , 
man  thet’ll  gun  fer  his  limit  day  after  day  | 
in  trout  fishin’  time  is  takin’  not  only  his 
own  share  o’  fish  but  the  share  o’  plenty 
other  fellers  thet  like  their  fishin’  jest  as  ; 
much  as  he  does.  With  keerful  handlin’  o’ 
fish  we  ketch,  we  kin  put  back  most  o’  our 
trout  ketch,  keepin’  mebbe  three  er  four  nice 
fish,  an’  they’ll  be  there  when  we  heads  fer 
our  pet  trout  crick  agin  thet  season. 


PRICE  REDUCED  ON 
COLOR  BOOKLETS 


Through  an  exceptionally  good  buy,  the 
Board  has  been  able  to  cut  the  price  on  the 
booklet,  “Common  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania,” 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  fifteen  cents  per 
copy. 

We  realize  there  are  several  who  secured 
one  at  a cost  of  twenty-five  cents  per  copy, 
but  at  the  time  the  original  consignment 
came  through,  the  Board  felt  this  was  a very 
reasonable  price. 


in  which  to  enjoy  the  fishing.  Your  fishing 
license  entitles  you  to  five  trips  to  the  project 
during  the  special  trout  season.  No  special 
license  required. 
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WESTMORELAND  SPORTSMEN 
PLAN  CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 


The  Westmoreland  County  Sportsmen’s 
iAssociation  met  in  the  Greensburg  Y.M.C.A. 
.Building,  March  5,  1937.  Meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  the  newly  elected  president, 
Robei’t  C.  Yake.  The  following  clubs  were 
irepresented:  Monessen,  Youngwood,  Mur- 
raysville,  Arnold,  Ella  Hollow,  West  New- 
ton, Greensburg,  Vandergrift,  Penn,  New 
Stanton,  Jeannette,  Latrobe,  Madison,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Harrolds  and  Avonmore. 

[I  The  minutes  of  the  February  meeting 
were  read  and  approved. 

1,  Reports  of  Committees — No  report  except 
rthat  of  the  Legislative  Committee  as 
follows : 


Mr.  Hanley  reported  that  Representative 
David  H.  Weiss  has  been  appointed  on  the 
State  Game  Committee. 

Communications  read  and  approved  — 
placed  on  file. 

Committees  named  and  approved  by  the 
association  as  follows: 

Game:  E.  B.  Frum,  Luke  Cross,  John 
Peebles,  James  Robinson,  Floyd  Stoner. 

Fish:  J.  W.  Johnson,  E.  Richwine,  George 
Hall,  George  Wenzel,  Herbert  Truxal. 

Publicity:  Byron  S.  Campbell,  John  Key- 
lock, Joseph  Predebon,  R.  W.  Hansen,  Ken- 
idall  Speer,  M.  W.  Marsh,  J.  E.  Hanley. 

I Public  Relations:  Dr.  J.  R.  Madden, 
C.  W.  Beck,  Mike  Lurie,  R.  G.  Bond,  John 
Byers,  W.  C.  Hauger,  Tilford  Herrman, 
Ford  Brown,  Kendall  Speer,  Ray  Occi. 
i Dept.  Forests:  Welty  Dom,  V.  S.  Wing- 
field, H.  S.  Patty,  Ted  Saxman,  Joseph 
iStaney. 

i Rifle  Trapshoot:  A.  B.  Rask,  Earnest 
Brown,  S.  F.  Brust,  James  Dainty,  George 
Clarkson. 

Organization:  Harry  Soles,  J.  A.  Gaha- 
gen,  Rodney  Taylor  and  all  officers. 

Junior  Organization:  Paul  Fox,  Fred 

Coffman,  Dean  Matchett,  Carl  Moore, 
Charles  Higgins. 

Dogs:  Thomas  Berry,  V.  C.  O’Donnell, 
Ellis  Darr,  James  Branstteter,  Wade 
Weaver,  J.  B.  Bashore. 

The  first  named  on  each  committee  to 
act  as  chairman. 

A program  for  each  month  in  the  year 
was  outlined  by  the  President  and  ap- 
proved by  the  association.  Motion  by  Mr. 
Nelk  of  Ella  Hollow.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Ford 
3f  Monessen. 


March — Vermin  Contest,  with  prizes. 

April — Fish  Contest,  with  prizes. 

May  • — Westmoreland  - Allegheny  Trout 
Nursery  Stocking  Program. 

June — Public  Relations  Program- — Dept, 
of  Forests  and  Waters. 

July — Dogs  Program. 

August — Picnic. 

September — Trap,  Skeet  and  Rifle  Shoots 
— with  prizes. 

October — Small  Game  Refuge. 

November — Small  and  Large  Game  Sea- 
son Program. 

December — Game  Stocking  and  Feeding 
Program. 

J anuary — B anquet. 

February — Election  of  Officers. 

THE  GAME  COMMITTEE  SETS  THE 
FOLLOWING  RULES  FOR  THE  VER- 


MIN HUNT  (March)  For  all  members  of 
local  Sportsmen’s  Associations  affiliated 
with  the  County  Association.  Crows  ■ — • 1 
point.  Hawks — 2 points.  Owls — 3 points. 
Contest  starts  March  8,  1937  and  ends  at 
the  county  meeting,  Friday,  May  7,  1937. 
The  chairman  of  each  local  game  com- 
mittee shall  check  on  their  own  kill  and 
report  same  at  the  County  meeting.  Prizes: 


First,  $5.00,  second,  $3.00,  and  third  $2.00. 
The  success  of  the  contest  will  depend  upon 
the  honesty  and  sportsmanship  of  each  con- 
testant. No  rules  — JUST  GET  THE 
VERMIN. 

Unfinished  Business — Moved  by  Mr.  Han- 
son and  seconded  by  Carl  Moore  that  the 
Secretary  write  expressing  the  views  of  the 
Westmoreland  County  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion on  Bill  S-13,  Stream  Pollution.  Writ- 
ing to  Robert  G.  Allen,  Congressman, 
United  States  Senators  Hon.  Joseph  P. 
Guffy  and  Hon.  James  J.  Davis. 

Mr.  Soles  remarks  on  radio  program: 
Saturday,  March  6th,  at  11:45,  “Bird  Life,’’ 
Bert  Wright;  Saturday,  March  20th,  at 
11:45,  “Forest  Conservation,”  V.  M. 
Bearer;  Saturday,  April  3,  at  11:45,  “Fish,” 
Sam  Henderson. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  get  data 
on  Rifle,  Shot  Gun  and  Pistol  Bill  from 
member  of  National  Rifle  Association. 

A resolution  presented  by  J.  H.  House- 
holder was  passed  by  the  association.  Moved 
by  Mr.  Moore  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Prede- 
bon, instructing  the  secretary  to  forward 
resolution  to  Charles  A.  French,  Fish  Com- 
missioner of  Pennsylvania. 

RESOLUTION: 

To  the  Delegates  of  the  Westmoreland 
County  Sportsmen’s  Association: 

WHEREAS,  An  announcement  appeared 
in  the  papers  concerning  the  appointment 
of  Charles  A.  French  of  Ellwood  City,  as 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries  of  Pennsylvania : 
therefore  be  it  RESOLVED;  that  this  or- 
ganization send  a letter  of  congratulations 
to  Charles  A.  French  of  Ellwood  City  and 
pledge  our  support  to  the  success  of  the 
future  fishing  in  this  State,  and  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  incorporated  in 
the  minutes  of  this  association. 

Moved  by  Welty  Dom  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Ford  asking  our  Representatives  to  pass 
a bill  giving  the  fish  commission  the  same 
discretionary  powers  as  the  game  commis- 
sion. Secretary  instructed  to  write.  Motion 
carried. 


Two  typical  specimens  of  the  Rainbow  Trout  held  at  Bellefonte  Hatchery  as  Brood  Fish. 


Jan.  5 6 Fish  Sunday  Fishing Y"es 

Jan.  5 7 Fish  Sunday  Fishing Yes 

Jan.  5 22  $1.00  permit  for  Sunday  Fishing  No 

Jan.  13  176  Fish  Sunday  Fishing Y'es 

;Jan.  19  252  Game  No  season  on  Virgin  Quail  in  1937 Yes 

iJan.  26  293  Game  Bounty  on  crows No 

Jan.  26  340  Fish  Raise  fishing  license  25c  for  fishing  rights Yes 

Feb.  2 453  Game  Special  season  for  bear  and  deer  with  bow  and  arrow No 

Feb.  9 206  Fish  Fishing  trout  at  night  or  where  streams  have  trout No 

Feb.  16  846  Game  Increase  distance  one  may  shoot  to  150  yds.  from  highway. Yes 

Feb.  17  892  Fish  Spear  eels  in  certain  waters No 

Feb.  17  893  Use  outlines  for  eels No 

Feb.  23  925  Game  Erect  a plaque  in  honor  of  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus Yes 

Feb.  24  1000  Game  Change  game  Code.  . . .Acted  upon  according  to  minutes 

Senate  of  State  Federation 

Feb.  24  189  Fish  Greater  penalties  for  pollution,  etc Yes 

Feb.  23  959  Game  Take  skunk  out  of  fur  bearing  class Yes 
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Mr.  Nelk  of  Ella  Hollow  spoke  on  the 
season  of  Bear  and  Deer  coming  in  at  the 
same  time,  stating  that  the  cost  of  each 
bear  on  foot  was  $14.75.  Discussion — and 
motion  withdrawn. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Predebon  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Pepper  that  the  secretary  send  the 
names  of  the  affiliated  club  secretaries  to 
Fish  and  Game  Commission.  Motion  carried. 

Club  meeting  announced: 

Murrysville,  March  8,  in  Firehouse.  Mo- 
tion pictures. 

Avonmore,  March  10.  Speaker,  Clyde 
King. 

Latrobe,  March  11.  City  Hall. 

TrafFord,  March  12.  Motion  pictures, 
speakers,  lunch. 

Jeannette,  March  16.  Boy  Scout  Band. 
Speaker,  Ken  Reid. 

Connellsville,  Izaak  Walton  Dinner,  Tues- 
day, March  9,  6 P.M.  Sam  Henderson  has 
tickets  at  $1.00  each. 

Good  of  the  association: 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Hauser,  Penn  Club,  as 
to  activities  in  their  club  in  regards  to 
game  and  fish  in  Westmoreland  County. 

John  Keyock,  President  of  Ella  Hollow 
Club,  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Hansen,  of  Latrobe,  reported  that 
Ray  McKissick  would  liberate  1,000  ring- 
necks  and  '400  quail  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Hauser  made  a motion,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Ungerman  that  a law  be  passed  to  have 
local  sportsmen  clubs  approve  a man  in 


their  own  locality  to  act  as  deputy  game 
protector  and  dog  catcher  or  officer  and 
increase  the  fee  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  for 
unlicensed  dogs.  Motion  carried.  Secretary 
instructed  to  contact  Representatives. 

Mr.  Ford  moved  and  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hanley  to  table  above  motion.  Motion  to 
table  was  lost. 

Ne.xt  meeting  night,  Friday,  April  2, 
1937,  8 P.M.,  Greensburg  Y.M.C.A.  Build- 
ing. 

Motion  to  adjourn  was  entertained  and 
carried. 

The  different  committees  met  at  this  time. 

UNITY — What  a wonderful  word,  LET 
US  FOLLOW  THROUGH  THIS  YEAR. 

Irvin  Guy  Moyer,  Sec’y-Treas. 
957  Orchard  Ave., 

Greensburg,  Pa. 


MINES  AND  STREAMS 

Consideration  of  nevv^  legislation  to  strength- 
en Pennsylvania’s  defense  against  pollution 
of  its  streams  has  found  the  mining  interests 
of  the  state  on  the  job,  entering  vigorous 
protests.  The  familiar  cry  that  enforcement 
of  stream  protection  would  work  an  insur- 
mountable handicap  to  the  mining  industry  is 
raised.  Mining  interests  cling  to  the  belief 
that  streams  were  created  by  nature  as  con- 
venient, cheap  sewers  to  carry  off  their 
drainage  and  that  they  have  a primary  right 


to  such  use  of  the  streams  which  transcends 
any  other  interest. 

What  it  means  when  coal  mine  operators 
take  such  an  attitude  toward  stream  pollu- 
tion is  brought  home  to  this  community  by 
the  startling  news  that  coal  “stripping”  op- 
erations near  Ralston  have  released  many 
thousands  of  gallons  of  acid  mine  water  into 
Lycoming. Creek,  with  an  effect  believed  to 
have  been  serious.  If  loss  of  fish  life  has  not 
been  as  great  as  was  at  first  feared,  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  stream  is  quite  full  of 
water,  and  not  to  any  foresight  or  concern 
on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the  sit- 
uation. 

Lycoming  Creek  is  one  of  the  state’s  fine 
streams.  It  is  popular  with  the  trout  fisher- 
men and  in  recent  years  has  been  yielding 
increasing  numbers  of  bass.  Last  summer 
it  was  full  of  young  bass.  Since  the  last 
trout  season  some  thousands  of  fish  have 
been  placed  in  its  waters.  Sportsmen  have 
looked  forward  with  keen  anticipation  to  try- 
ing their  luck  on  the  stream  when  the  sea- 
son opens.  Is  Lycoming  Creek  to  be  ruined 
by  mine  operations?  The  Consolidated 
Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County  hope  that, 
with  the  help  of  the  commonwealth,  this 
may  be  prevented.  Public  opinion  will  prove 
a strong  ally  in  the  fight  to  “save  the  Ly- 
coming.”— Williamsport  Sun. 


Bamboo  for  fly  rods  is  cured  in  racks  for 
two  years  before  it  is  seasoned  fit  for  use, 
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WPA  AND  FISHING 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

(been  enriched  by  the  construction  of  War- 
'ren  Lake,  enclosing  a water  area  of  40  acres. 

I Materials  to  the  cost  of  one-tenth  of  the  to- 
I tal  $50,000  grant  were  furnished  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Game  Commission- 
iers.  In  a similar  manner,  the  Pennsylvania 
1 Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  shared 
i|their  responsibility  in  the  erection  of  a dam 
at  Stovers  Park  on  the  Tohickon  Creek, 
backing  up  water  to  cover  20  acres. 

Summarization  of  moneys  received  through 
the  WPA  in  the  two  counties  of  Chester 
iand  Bucks  of  district  No.  4 for  both  stream 
improvement  and  water  impounding  walls 
entail  a federal  outlay  of  approximately 
$416,000.  This,  not  including  the  cost  of 
material  furnished  by  the  various  sponsors, 
lends  its  help  in  the  creation  of  warm  wa- 
ter fishing  places  to  the  combined  size  of 
176  acres  and  improvement  of  27  miles  of 
fresh  water  streams  in  the  section. 

A more  complete  report  in  the  counties 
of  Bucks,  Carbon,  Chester,  Lehigh,  North- 
ampton and  Monroe  totals  the  amazing 
WPA  grants  of  close  to  $521,000,  exclusive 
of  the  general  cost  of  materials  to  which 
a ten  per  cent  expenditure  can  safely  be 
added  and  bring  the  entire  amount  to  about 
I $575,000.  'Grouped  in  the  same  statement  as 
confined  to  the  above  six  counties,  the  work 
; completed  embraced  the  employment  of  724 
men,  averaging  6 months  for  each  person; 
the  completion  of  57  Va  miles  of  improved 
trout  and  bass  streams;  artificial  lakes  to 
the  extent  of  199.9  acres,  and  the  visualiza- 
tion of  countless  experiences  to  be  enjoyed 
by  thousands  of  fishermen,  as  they,  in  the 
future,  profit  by  the  practical  betterment  of 
our  invaluable  water  resources. 

To  further  the  possibilities  of  better  an- 
gling conditions  for  our  future,  the  WPA, 
the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  district  supervision  are 
sponsoring  a group  of  divisional  units  to 
create  projects.  Employment  in  this  setup 
' is  confined  to  two  property  searchers  for 
each  of  the  four  counties  in  District  No.  3, 

' a project  head,  and  stenographer  whose  aim 
it  will  be  to  make  a permanent  record  of  all 
' the  fresh  water  streams  in  their  respective 
units,  later  to  be  used  as  a basis  for  stream 
improvement  work  when  carried  out  at  some 
future  date.  While  gathering  information 
on  the  type  of  stream,  its  fishing  possibili- 
ties, and  probable  destructive  bank  or  soil 
erosion,  the  coordinating  searchers  make 
I careful  notations  on  the  number  of  pools  to 
each  mile  of  stream,  natural  material  on 
hand  for  improvement,  and  secure,  where 
needed,  property  releases  to  carry  out  their 
intended  beneficial  plans.  Graphically  filing 
all  the  material  gathered  with  appropriate 
notations  for  each  piece  of  water  cover  is 
under  the  able  head  of  Harold  Huebner, 
' sketch  artist  and  project  supervisor.  All  the 
sketch  work,  when  completed,  will  become 
the  property  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, Harrisburg. 


ROD  AND  REEL 


Now  the  time  of  year  has  come  when 
the  tinge  of  gray  Winter  fades  into  bright 
and  sunny  Spring,  and  turbulent  spring 
freshets  appear  where  once  was  snow  and 


silence.  And  more  — now  is  the  time  the 
early  angler  should  be  looking  to  his  tackle. 
When  the  blue  haze  of  spring  hangs  over 
the  hills,  softening  and  mellowing  the  gray- 
ness of  the  winter  foliage,  then  comes  the 
season  of  the  year  that  is  dearest  to  the 
man  with  rod  and  reel,  writes  Clarence  Wal- 
ters, Milroy. 

It  is  then  his  mind  is  taken  up  with  fish- 
ing, and  for  a time,  he  forgets  the  problems 
of  his  complex  life — that  inborn  love  for 
the  things  and  places  where  the  works  of 
man  are  little  seen  and  where  the  works  of 
nature  are  about  him  on  every  side. 

To  the  fisherman  no  other  pleasure  can 
compai’e  with  his  as  he  fishes  along  the 
swiftly  moving  streams  which  bring  music 
to  his  ears — suddenly  there  is  a rush  in  the 
water,  a brown  streak  through  the  ripples, 
a violent  tug  on  the  line,  a sharp  click  of 
the  reel,  which  is  followed  by  a struggle  that 
is  ended  with  a dull  thump,  and  his  catch 
lies  on  the  bank.  Such  is  the  most  fascinat- 
ing of  the  fisherman’s  life. 

He,  who,  on  a sunny  Spring  day,  when 
the  blue  haze  hangs  over  the  hills,  cleanly 
fishes  and  cleanly  catches  his  trout  need 
envy  no  man  his  sport. 


GAME  FISH  DEFINED 


The  term  “game  fish”  means  the  follow- 
ing fish;  Charr,  commonly  called  brook 
trout  and  all  species  of  trout  and  the  sal- 
mon family;  pike-perch,  otherwise  known  as 
wall-eyed  pike  and  Susquehanna  salmon ; 
pickerel,  western  and  northern  pike; 
mu-skellunge,  fallfi.sh;  smallmouth  bass, 
otherwise  called  black  bass;  largemouth 
bass,  otherwise  known  as  Oswego,  green, 
or  yellow  bass;  crapp'e,  grass,  strawberry, 
or  calico  bass;  white  bass,  rock  bass,  other- 
wise known  as  red-eye  or  goggle-eye;  yel- 
low perch,  striped-bass  or  rockfish,  all 
suckers,  eels  and  chubs,  and  all  other  spe- 
cies of  fresh-water  fish  except  bait-fish. 


SHENANDOAH  SPORTSMEN 
TO  RAISE  FISH,  GAME 

Establishment  of  rearing  pools  for  trout 
and  game  raising  areas  during  the  present 
year  are  objectives  of  the  Shenandoah  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association,  Anthony 
Boxer,  president,  said  recently.  Keen  inter- 
est is  being  shown  by  sportsmen  members 
of  the  Association  in  the  drive  to  better 
fishing  conditions  for  brown  trout  on  the 
Little  Catawissa  Creek.  Ponds  for  holding 
fingerling  trout  will  be  constructed  this 
summer. 

The  club  recently  leased  the  Miller’s  Hol- 
low tract  to  carry  on  its  propagation  work. 
That  Shenandoah  anglers  and  hunters  are 
back  of  the  idea  strongly  is  indicated  by  a 
fast  increasing  membership.  At  the  meet- 
ing on  March  1,  members  admitted  totaled 
223.  In  developing  its  propagation  projects, 
the  Association  is  using  its  own  funds. 


GROVER  C.  LADNER  GIVEN  FLY 
FISHING  OUTFIT 

In  appreciation  of  his  leadership  in  con- 
servation in  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  Grover  C. 
Ladner,  Deputy  Attorney  General,  who 
recently  was  appointed  to  the  Orphans 
Court  Bench  in  Philadelphia  by  Governor 
George  H.  Earle,  was  given  a fine  fly  fishing 
outfit  by  friends  in  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  Game  Commission  and  the 
Fish  Commission.  Included  in  the  outfit  was 
a double  tapered  HDH  fly  fishing  line,  pat- 
ented fly  box,  single  action  fly  reel,  tapered 
leaders  and  dry  flies. 

May  he  use  this  outfit  to  good  advantage 
on  trout  waters  this  season,  and  best  his 
last  season’s  record  of  a 20% -inch  rainbow 
trout.  We  anticipate  another  season  of  keen 
rivalry  between  Judge  Ladner  and  his 
bosom  fishing  friend,  J.  Hansell  French, 
Seci’etary  of  Agriculture. 


Kamp  Run,  a popular  Brook  Trout  stream  in  Westmoreland  County. 
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CHESTER  SPORTSMEN 
STAGE  ANNUAL  MEET 

Members  of  the  Chester  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  and  their  guests  observed  the  21st  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  club  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Coach  and  Four  in  Coates- 
ville  on  March  8.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
dinner  was  the  awarding  of  a token  of  ap- 
preciation to  one  of  the  outstanding  mem- 
bers in  the  club,  Norman  M.  Wood,  former 
veteran  lecturer  with  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. 

A well  rounded  program  featured  the 
meeting.  Harry  M.  Zook,  president  of  the 
club,  introduced  the  guest  toastmaster,  The- 
odore R.  Griffith,  Jr.,  a member  of  the 
Chester  County  Bar  Association.  A fine  ad- 
dress of  interest  to  sportsmen  was  deliver- 
ed by  D.  Edward  Atwell,  Principal  of  the 
Coatesville  High  School. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded  to 
winners  of  the  1936  fishing  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  Chester  Rod  and  Gun  Club : 

LARGE-MOUTH  BASS 

First  prize — Won  by  Earle  C.  Daily, 
Parkesburg;  5%  pounds,  20%  inches  in 
length,  14%  inches  in  girth;  caught  in 
Brandamore  Dam  with  Black  Hawk. 

Second  prize — Won  by  Winfield  Hooven, 
Coatesville;  5 pounds,  20  inches  in  length; 
caught  in  Brandywine  Creek  with  plug. 

Third  prize — Won  by  William  McCarty, 
Parkesburg;  4 pounds,  7 ounces,  20  inches 
in  length,  13  inches  in  girth;  caught  in 
Parkesburg  Dam  with  live  bait. 

Fourth  prize — Won  by  Winfield  Hooven, 
Coatesville;  3 pounds,  14  ounces,  18% 
inches  in  length;  caught  in  Brandywine 
Creek  with  artificial  bait. 

Fifth  prize — Won  by  Stephen  Cross, 
Coatesville;  3 pounds,  12  ounces,  20  inches 
in  length,  12%  inches  in  girth;  caught  in 
Brandywine  Creek  with  Dixie  Wiggler. 

Sixth  prize — Won  by  George  Pratt, 
Wagontown;  2 pounds,  10  ounces,  11% 
inches  in  girth;  caught  in  Wagontown  Dam 
with  artificial  bait. 

SMALL-MOUTH  BASS 

First  prize — Won  by  Winfield  Hooven, 
Coatesville;  3 pounds;  caught  in  Octorara 
Creek  with  helgramite. 

The  foregoing  awards  were  made  by 
members  of  the  fish  contest  committee  of 
the  Chester  Co.  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Inc. 

Edgar  Pennegar,  Chairman 
Harvey  King 
Walter  Minker 
Horace  Pyle 
Harry  Busch 


CANTON  SPORTSMEN 
HOLD  ANNUAL  DINNER 

Drifted  roads  and  wintry  weather  did  lit- 
tle to  cool  the  ardor  of  over  500  members 
of  the  Canton  Rod  and  Gun  Club  in  Brad- 
ford County,  on  the  night  of  March  16. 
After  a dinner,  served  in  three  of  the 
churches  in  Canton,  the  Bradford  County 
outdoorsmen  met  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Canton  High  School  where  a program  of 
addresses  and  m.ovies,  shown  by  Norman 
M.  Wood,  featured  the  get-together. 

Hon.  Samuel  Castner,  Game  Commission 
member,  gave  a splendid  talk  on  the  pro- 


gram being  advanced  to  better  hunting  in  the 
state  and  explained  various  phases  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  work.  Representing  the 
Fish  Commission  were  Myron  Shoemaker, 
enforcement  officer,  who  spoke  on  the  neces- 
sity of  educating  the  youth  of  our  state  to 
the  needs  of  conservation,  and  the  editor, 
who  spoke  on  trout  and  the  prospects  for 
the  coming  season. 

The  Canton  meeting  each  year  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  sportsmen’s  events  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  and  the  meeting  this 
year  was  a splendid  gauge  by  which  the 
sportsmanship  of  Bradford  County  sports- 
men could  be  measured. 

One  of  the  features  at  the  meeting  was 
award  of  prizes  for  the  largest  fish  taken  in 
the  club’s  contest  last  year. 


A Grand  Brown  Trout  Stream,  Slate  Run  in 
Lycoming  County. 

COLLEGE  OPENS  FOR 
FISHERMEN 

A “college”  to  equip  fishermen  with  some- 
thing more  than  luck  has  been  established 
at  Bradentown,  Florida,  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Brian, 
retired  Chicago  physician. 

The  physician  is  one  of  the  school  of  an- 
glers who  believes  there’s  just  as  much  art 
in  handling  a rod  and  reel  and  landing  a 
big  one  as  there  is  in  painting  a “Mona 
Lisa.”  So  he  organized  a course  of  instruc- 
tion because  he  was  “pained  at  the  inepti- 
tude of  dubs.” 

Dr.  Bryan  and  fellow-fishermen  form  the 
faculty  of  the  “college”  and  show  the  new- 
comers just  how  it’s  done,  not  as  a profit- 
making proposition,  they  explain,  but  just 
as  a matter  of  personal  satisfaction. — Selma 
Times-Journal. 


There  are  upwards  to  13,000,000  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  issued  over  the  U.  S. 
annually — the  bigger  percentage  being  fish- 
ing licenses.  Supplying  equipment  for  this 
number  of  sportsmen  constitutes  one  of  the 
largest  industries  when  considered  collec- 
tively. 


NUMBERS  OF 
LONERGAN  BILL 

The  present  numbers  of  the  Lonergan  |n 
Bill  in  the  Seventy-Fifth  Congress  are  S-13 
and  S-15.  In  the  active  campaign  for  pol-  |,j 
lution  control  of  which  this  Bill  is  a focal  J 
point,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Kenneth  t 
A.  Reid,  Board  member,  that  this  slogan 
be  coined : , * 

“Let’s  Make  13  a Lucky  Number.”  i ! 

S-13,  he  points  out,  is  the  important  one.  J 


PLAN  5-YEAR  PROGRAM 
OF  STREAM  IMPROVEMENT  | 

The  following  announcement  has  been 
sent  to  all  sportsmen’s  associations  in  the  j 
state  by  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  Charles  j 
A.  French:  | 

“There  is  at  the  present  time,  a tentative  j 
five-year  program  being  set  up  by  the  Fed-  j 
eral  E.C.W.,  through  the  Pennsylvania  | 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  in  j 
which  Stream  Improvement,  and  Dams  to  a | 
height  of  ten  feet,  can  be  built  on  both 
public  and  private  lands  with  the  excep-  ’ 
tion  of  Federal  lands.  | 

“In  the  case  of  private  lands,  the  lands  I 
on  which  the  Stream  Improvement  or  the  ‘ 
Dam  is  to  be  built,  must  be  of  the  type  on  | 
which  a lease  can  be  acquired,  and  which  . 
the  owner  is  willing  to  lease  to  the  Com-  * 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  at  no  cost,  for  " 
a period  of  at  least  thirty  years,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  public  may  enjoy  the  fishing  ■ 
privileges  thereon. 

“This  program  is  to  apply  to  streams 
that  are  being  stocked  by  the  Board  at  the 
present  time,  or  in  the  case  of  dams,  on 
streams  that  are  free  from  pollution. 

“If  your  association  has  any  streams  or 
Dam  sites,  which  they  wish  included  in  this 
program,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  you  give  this  matter  your  prompt  at- 
tention and  forward  your  list  to  Mr.  Thomas 
F.  O'Hara,  Superintendent  of  Construction, 
State  Fish  Hatchery,  Belief onte.  Pa.  This 
list  must  reach  there  not  later  than  March 
29,  1937,  and  contain  the  following  infor- 
mation : 

“In  the  case  of  Stream  Improvement,  give 
name  of  stream,  tributary  to  what  stream, 
average  width,  number  of  miles  to  be  im- 
proved, location  as  to  county,  township, 
whether  in  public  or  private  land,  if  public, 
name  State  Forest  District.  ' 

“In  case  of  Dams,  give  name  of  stream,  i 
tributary  to  what  stream,  height  of  breast  1 
(which  cannot  exceed  ten  feet),  approxi-  i 
mate  length  of  breast,  estimated  number  | 
of  acres  it  will  flood,  location  as  to  county, 
township,  and  whether  on  private  or  public  i 
land.  If  public,  name  State  Forest  District. 

“This  is  only  a tentative  program,  and 
has  to  be  submitted  to  the  Federal  author- 
ities. While  we  have  no  assurance  that  all 
projects  will  be  built,  we  believe  that  it  is  t 
a step  in  the  right  direction,  and  a program  ; 
that  is  worthwhile.  We  feel  confident  if  it  j 
goes  through,  at  least  a part  of  your  sug- 
gestions for  Stream  Improvement  and  Dam  ' 
Construction  will  be  accepted. 

“Owing  to  the  limited  time  we  have  in  | 
which  to  prepare  this  program,  we  are  ask-  i 
ing  your  immediate  cooperation.  Any  de- 
tails arising  will  be  taken  up  at  a future 
date.” 


PLAYFUL  NATIVES 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

Then  Ray  echoed  in  a low  voice  “Oh, 
no-oo  I think  he  struck  too  late!” 

To  whic^>.  Herb  returned  ■ — “One  more 
strike  and  you’re  out!” 

All  that  was  left  for  me  to  do  was  to  put 
on  as  lordly  an  air  as  possible  and  give 
them  the  best  that  I could  think  of  at  the 
jtime,  which  was,  “Well,  wise  guys,  at  least 
I have  made  one  trout  rise  to  my  fly — so 
[where  do  you  get  off?” 

I But  Ray  took  all  the  sting  out  of  that  by 
t remarking  sagely  that  the  only  reason  it 
irose  was  to  call  my  fly  a fake.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  in  a case  like  that?  That’s 
|just  what  I decided  to  do — to  show  them. 

I It’s  easy  enough  to  decide  and  another 
[thing  to  do  it.  One  thing  was  certain — the 
fish  would  rise  to  my  flies,  no  difference  how 
they  landed  or  floated  so  long  as  I did  not 
do  any  disturbing  thing.  As  soon  as  I made 
ia  false  move,  such  as  dragging  the  fly  out 
;of  the  pool  too  soon  or  too  fast,  then  that 
jifly  was  dead  so  far  as  the  fish  were  con- 
iicerned.  Not  another  rise  could  I get  on  it. 
i To  be  more  definite,  let  me  illustrate  the 
point. 

Nearly  every  time  that  I cast  with  the 
[fan  wing,  I got  a rise  of  one  kind  or  another. 
: I must  have  had  about  a half  dozen  rises 
3 without  once  feeling  the  fish  when  I struck. 
I I took  an  awful  lot  of  kidding  from  the  au- 
I dience.  And  I wasn’t  so  sure  that  the  na- 
iitives  weren’t  kidding  me,  too.  I have  often 
1 read  about  fish  playing  with  a fly  but  I had 
[never  run  into  it  with  such  a vengeance  be- 
! fore. 

I Just  about  then  I got  impatient  and  after 
I missing  my  strike,  did  not  wait  for  the  cur- 
I rent  to  carry  the  fly  out  of  the  main  part  of 
i the  pool.  Instead,  I dragged  it  in  and  cast 
i again.  Up  until  now  it  had  not  been  neces- 
I sary  to  wait  between  casts,  the  trout  didn’t 
[seem  to  care  much  what  you  did  in  that 
idine.  Nothing  seemed  to  go  according  to 
i;  tradition  in  this  pooL 

1 Dragging  that  fly  out  of  the  pool  was  my 
[ first  false  move  of  the  kind  and  try  as  I 
[ would,  the  trout  would  not  look  at  the  fly 
I:  again.  Ray  stood  watching  them  and  re- 
I'ported  utter  indifference  on  their  part.  Now, 
ijwhat  should  I do?  Were  they  through  for 
1 the  day?  Was  I skunked  and  to  be  kidded 
[all  season  for  being  unable  to  land  native 
|trout  that  rose  with  abandon  to  my  flies? 
[Who  said  it  was  easy  to  catch  natives?  Well, 
Ijanyway,  it  was  easier  to  get  them  to  rise  to 
[jthe  fly  and,  contrary  to  the  browns  which 
[^usually  will  not  rise  after  you  miss  them, 
Ijthe  native  would  rise  many  times.  We  were 
Isafe  in  drawing  that  conclusion  at  least. 

I But  what  to  do  now  was  the  question. 
I There  was  only  one  thing  that  I could  think 
of  and  I did  it.  If  my  pet  fan  wing  was 
‘ through,  then  I must  change  flies  and  get 
I one  that  was  just  as  much  unlike  the  fan 
wing  as  I could.  I selected  a small  grey  bi- 
[ visible,  tied  it  on  and  set  to  work  to  see 
I what  would  happen. 

■ Instantly  the  natives  began  rising  again 
! but  still  I could  not  touch  one  of  them.  I 
I had  the  pleasure  time  and  again  of  seeing 
' at  least  two  hit  the  fly  at  the  same  time. 
JOnce  in  awhile  one  would  rise  so  hard  that 
he  would  jump  clear  of  the  water,  turn  and 
i strike  on  the  way  down,  miss  and  come  up 
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from  in  under  again.  From  his  lookout  Ray 
said  he  could  clearly  see  that  it  was  the 
same  trout  that  came  up  after  his  flight  into 
the  air.  These  actions  clearly  indicated  play, 
for  they  were  the  same  as  we  had  seen  be- 
fore I started  casting. 

Place  yourself  in  my  position  and  how 
would  you  feel?  Something  had  to  be  done, 
that’s  all  there  was  to  it.  I had  had  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  rises  and  not  one  fish  had 
I touched.  By  now  I had  settled  down  to 
the  real  business  of  thinking.  Ray  and  Herb 
had  kidded  themselves  out  of  all  further 
suggestions.  I had  been  advised  to  use 
everything  from  hypnotism  to  dynamite. 
Now  we  were  all  ready  to  accept  this  situa- 
tion as  a challenge  and  a chance  for  a real 
experiment. 

If  I remember  correctly,  I had  changed 
flies  about  three  times  when,  from  some- 


Fishing  the  Little  Lehigh,  popular  Lehigh  County 
Trout  stream,  on  opening  day  last  season. 


where  in  my  memory  flashed  a thought 
about  trout  sometimes  drowning  flies  be- 
fore eating  them.  Once  in  a while  they  would 
do  this,  giving  the  onlooker  the  idea  that 
they  were  full  and  merely  hitting  the  flies 
for  the  fun  of  it. 

Up  to  now  I had  been  hitting  back  at  the 
trout  when  he  struck.  Now  I would  tr3'  a 
new  stunt  and  see  what  would  happen.  It 
couldn’t  be  any  worse  than  what  had  al- 
ready happened.  I tried  it  and  caught  my 
first  one  of  that  bunch  of  playful  natives. 
Then  I caught  another  and  another,  until 
I had  five  of  them. 

Each  one  that  I hooked  I quickly  “horsed” 
out  of  the  pool  into  the  main  stream  where 
I could  play  him  and  give  Ray  plenty  of 
chance  to  take  pictures.  In  that  way  the 
rest  of  the  trout  were  not  disturbed  and 
enough  time  passed  while  landing  the  fish 
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and  drying  the  fly  to  let  the  trout  in  the 
pool  quiet  down. 

.A.fter  the  fifth  trout,  Herb  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  Out  he  came  with  his  rod  and 
fly  and  I stood  aside  to  have  my  laugh. 
I am  sure  that  in  time  Herb  would  have 
solved  my  trick  if  fate  had  allowed  but 
luck  was  against  him  and  I live  to  crow 
over  him. 

None  of  us  knows  what  happened  in  the 
pool  or  what  signal  was  given,  but  as  we 
stood  watching  Herb  missing  strikes  just  as 
I had  done,  there  was  a sudden  flash  past, 
around  and  between  our  legs  as  every  trout 
in  the  pool  went  by  us  and  out  into  the 
main  stream  as  though  in  fear  for  their  lives. 
They  went  so  fast  that  they  were  mere 
streaks.  We  hunted  all  around  the  pool  and 
in  it  but  could  find  nothing  that  would  scare 
the  trout.  Maybe  we  did  something  but  I 
don’t  suppose  we  will  ever  really  know. 

That  ended  our  fishing  in  that  pool.  We 
had  been  there  only  about  an  hour  but  what 
an  hour  it  had  been  and  what  a lesson  it 
was. 

My  hour  with  those  playful  natives  taught 
me  many  things.  One  is  that  natives  will 
rise  under  conditions  which  browns  will 
not;  another  is  that  the  fly  is  not  so  im- 
portant to  them  and  they  will  rise  manj’ 
times  if  you  change  flies  often  enough.  .\nd 
best  of  all — that  playful  natives  may  be  play- 
ing with  a purpose  and  it  is  possible  to  catch 
them  if  you  will  take  them  seriously  at  their 
play. 

This  particular  time  I decided  that  the 
trout  were  really  trying  to  drown  my  fly 
before  taking  it  in.  But  every  time  they 
hit  the  fly  under  the  water  I had  jerked  it 
away  before  they  had  considered  it  ready 
for  their  meal.  As  for  my  trick,  all  that  I 
did  was  to  leave  my  fly  alone,  let  them  hit 
it  three  or  four  times  if  they  wanted  to 
and  then,  when  I felt  them  take  it  and  ac- 
tually pull  on  my  line,  all  I had  to  do  was 
to  bring  them  in  to  the  net. 

I found  that  I couldn’t  hook  the  trout, 
so  I let  him  hook  himself. 


FOR  MEN  ONLY 

I saw  her  swimming  in  the  brook, 

A moment  swift  and  fleeting; 

And  from  the  shock  of  that  brief  look 
My  heart  almost  stopped  beating. 

I worked  my  way  around  the  trees 
To  where  the  view  was  clearer, 

And  then  on  trembling  hands  and  knees 
I edged  a little  nearer. 

I never  saw  such  perfect  lines 
As  she  was  there  displaying 
Beneath  the  shade  of  spreading  pines. 
In  languid  splendor  playing. 

Her  twists  and  turns  were  full  of  grace. 
Her  body  smoothly  molded; 

I know  that  joy  showed  on  my  face 
As  each  new  charm  unfolded. 

And  when  she  floated  with  the  stream 
The  sight  was  most  entrancing; 

Her  wondrous  body  seemed  to  gleam 
From  sunbeam  softly  glancing. 

I yearned  for  her  with  heart  and  soul. 
And  then  I fell  to  wishing — 

For  I had  neither  hook  nor  pole, 

And  trout  are  caught  by  fishing! 
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Here’s  a suggestion  from  John  Channell, 
Philadelphia  angler,  concerning  a form  of 
the  fishing  sport  that  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  popularity: 

“Why  don’t  you  chase  some  Pennsylvania 
anglers  a mile  or  two  below  the  Conowingo 
Dam  on  the  Lower  Susquehanna  River  this 
spring  for  fiy  rod  fishing  for  shad.  It  is 
tidal  water  down  there  and  no  license  is 
needed.  They  have  boats  on  the  Maryland 
side  at  least  (south).  I caught  6 or  8 sev- 
eral times  during  the  short  season  they  run 
up  and  they  are  great.” 


Writes  C.  H.  Love,  secretary  of  the  Paddy 
Mountain  Fish  and  Game  Association:  “The 
following  sportsman  of  Center  County  I 
call  the  champion  snake  killer  of  his  sec- 
tion, Roy  A.  Rote  of  Spring  Mills,  R.  D.  2. 
During  1935  he  killed  435  watersnakes. 
This  year  to  date  he  has  killed  84  water- 
snakes,  one  of  which  had  a 10-inch  brown 
trout  in  it.  The  above  statement  can  be  ver- 
ified by  other  sportsmen  in  his  locality.  I 
might  also  mention  that  the  different 
sportsmen’s  organizations  in  Coburn  and 
vicinity  are  planning  on  paying  a bounty 
on  each  watersnake  killed.  This  has  caused 
quite  an  active  campaign  on  watersnakes 
by  boys  in  that  vicinity.” 


Some  excellent  catches  of  trout  were  re- 
ported early  last  season  from  the  Sinne- 
mahoning  Creek  in  Cameron  County  by  J. 
H.  Bergman.  Charles  Howard  of  Emporium 
caught  14  brown  trout  from  8 to  13  inches 
in  length;  Dale  Caskey,  Emporium,  15 
brownies,  10  to  12  inches,  and  Harvey  Chal- 
lingsworth,  Penn  Field,  R.D.,  13  brown 
trout,  8 to  12  inches.  Two  St.  Marys  ang- 
lers, Edward  G.  Heinz  and  E.  M.  Heinz 
caught  11  and  14  brown  trout  respectively. 


One  of  the  proudest  boys  in  Bellefonte 
last  trout  season  on  opening  day  was  Alon- 
zo Estep,  10,  son  of  Mrs.  Bertha  Estep, 
Bellefonte,  writes  Paul  M.  Dubbs  of  the 
Centre  Democrat.  He  caught  a brown  trout 
in  Spring  Creek,  just  inside  the  northern 
boundary  of  Bellefonte  borough  that  meas- 
ured 18%  inches  in  length  and  weighed  2 
pounds  7 ounces.  Bait  used  was  a worm, 
politely  called  a “garden  hackle.” 


Bowman’s  Creek,  in  Luzerne  County,  pro- 
vided some  fine  trout  fishing  last  season. 
Warden  Myron  Shoemaker  of  Laceyville 
had  the  following  report  to  make  concern- 
ing a fine  catch  of  brown  and  rainbow  trout 
by  Tom  Foster  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Four  nice 
rainbow  trout  and  the  one  brown  comprised 
his  catch.  ’The  brownie  was  a 22% -inch  fish 
weighing  4%  pounds.  “This  trout,”  writes 
Myron,  “gave  him  a real  battle  and  took 
him  down  the  stream  a good  600  yards  be- 


Dr.  Arthur  Detweiler,  Boyertown,  with 
two  Brown  Trout,  22  and  16  inches, 
taken  last  year  in  West  Branch  of 
Perkiomen  Creek. 

fore  it  was  landed.  Tom  was  using  a ginger 
quill  wet  fly  and  a 3%  ounce  rod.  The 
weight  of  the  rod  explains  the  long  flight.” 


Nine  Mile  Run  in  Potter  County  pro- 
duced a fine  brown  trout  one  day  last  sea- 
son for  the  creel  of  F.  W.  Eckert  of  St. 
Marys,  according  to  Warden  Wright  Rum- 
sey  of  Coudersport.  Measuring  19  inches 
in  length,  it  was  taken  on  opening  day. 

Other  trout  streams  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  that  furnished  good  trout  fish- 
ing last  year  were  Stony  Brook  and  Sum- 
mers Brook,  tributaries  to  Mehoopany 
Creek  in  Wyoming  County.  Earl  Hammond 
and  Clint  Shaffer  of  Sayre  caught  12  and 
15  trout  respectively  on  these  streams. 


During  the  past  two  years.  Fishing  Creek 
in  Columbia  County  has  been  producing 
some  splendid  catches  of  suckers,  according 
to  A.  A.  Allegar,  special  warden  at  Ber- 
wick. Typical  of  these  catches  was  that  of 
Bruce  Harrison  and  his  son  Kenneth  of  Ber- 
wick. Thirty-one  suckers,  ranging  in  length 
from  12  to  16  inches  comprised  their 
catch,  made  one  day  near  Stillwater. 


The  following  incident  has  been  reported 
by  Warden  Harry  Z.  Cole  of  Norristown: 
“This  incident  was  related  to  me  by  one 
w'hose  statements  I do  not  question.  While 
fishing  on  the  Unami  Creek  last  summer, 
several  fishermen  heard  a disturbance  in  a 
nearby  tree  and  presently  a red  squirrel 
dropped  to  the  ground.  On  looking  up  into 
the  tree,  they  saw  a blacksnake  enter  a hole 
in  the  tree.  In  about  an  hour,  the  snake 
came  down  the  tree  and  was  killed.  It  had 
five  nearly  full  grown  red  squirrels  in  its 
stomach.  It  was  six  feet  long.” 


While  surveying  Stony  Creek,  Warden 
Cole  and  Cal  Berlin,  stream  inspector,  ob- 
served a 27-inch  watersnake  in  the  act  of 
swallowing  a 7-inch  sucker.  The  sucker  was 
still  alive. 


A 22-inch  brown  trout  taken  on  Yellow 
Creek  in  Bedford  County  one  day  last  sea- 
son by  James  W.  Melius  of  Woodvale  was 
found,  when  opened,  to  contain  a sucker 
9 inches  in  length,  writes  Special  Warden 
Harry  Moore  of  Hopewell. 


Letort  Spring  in  Cumberland  County 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  popular  trout 
streams  in  the  central  part  of  the  state. 
Last  year.  Warden  George  James  of  Car- 
lisle reported  the  landing  of  a 20-inch  brown  | 
trout  in  this  stream.  It  was  caught  by  Eb.  I 
Bushman  of  Mechanicsburg. 


The  Laurel  Hill  trout  nursery  in  West- 
moreland County  has  been  doing  a splendid  ! 
job  in  recent  years  to  better  trout  fishing  ■ 
in  that  section  of  the  state  through  heavy 
stocking.  Warden  Sam  Henderson  of  Greens- 
burg  reported  that  on  May  10  last  year, 
the  nursery  stocked  10,000  brook  trout, 
ranging  in  length  from  5 to  10  inches  in 
Linn’s  Run  and  Mill  Run.  The  streams  were 
closed,  as  is  customary  when  waters  are 
stocked  during  the  open  season,  for  five 
days.  When  opened  on  May  16,  Henderson 
said  that  a conservative  estimate  of  the 
fishermen  on  Linn’s  Run  alone  would  have 
been  1000.  Some  fine  catches  were  reported. 


“What  yo’  got  in  yo’  mouf?”  asked  one 
colored  boy  of  another  as  they  started  off 
with  their  fishing  poles. 

“Fishin’  worms,”  he  replied. 

“Puttin’  worms  in  yo  mouf!  Don’t  yo’ 
know  better’n  dat?  Why  don’t  yo’  put  ’em 
in  yo’  pocket?” 

“Put  ’em  wid  mah  lunch  in  mah  pocket? 
Ah  should  say  not!” 


The  bearings  of  a bait  casting  reel  should 
be  oiled  every  few  hours  while  casting  to 
insure  against  wear  and  prolong  the  life  of 
the  reel. 
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Henry  Howell  of  Lancaster  fishing  fly  on  the  Tunkhannock  Creek,  Monroe  County. 
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WARM  WATER  STOCKING— AN  URGENT  NEED 

The  rapid  increase  in  number  of  fishermen  here  In  Pennsylvania  so  far  this  year  serves,  to  a greater 
extent  than  does  any  other  factor,  to  stress  the  vital  need  for  more  intensive  stocking  of  warm 
water  streams  and  lakes  in  the  Commonwealth  with  popular  species  of  panfIshes  and  food  fishes. 

Your  Board  has  now  attained  a virtual  peak,  when  we  consider  funds  available  for  propagation  of  fish. 

In  the  trout  raising  program.  It  Is  highly  essential  that  we  turn  at  the  present  time  to  Increasing  pro- 
duction of  sunfish,  catfish,  yellow  perch,  suckers,  fallfish,  pike  perch  and  that  champion  game  fish  of 
inland  streams  and  lakes,  the  black  bass. 

There  Is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  on  July  I,  opening  date  for  the  bass  season  In  Pennsylvania, 
we  will  witness  this  year  the  greatest  Invasion  of  our  warmer  waters  by  fishermen  In  history.  All  signs 
at  present  point  to  increasing  Interest  on  the  part  of  our  great  army  of  anglers  in  fishing  for  popular 
pan  species  such  as  the  blueglll  sunfish,  common  sunfish,  fallfish,  yellow  perch  and  bullhead  catfish.  And, 
as  the  years  roll  by,  we  are  apt  to  find  that  this  type  of  fishing  will  prove  constantly  more  appealing 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  our  fishermen.  Here  then.  Is  a crying  need  In  our  program  offish  propagation, 
and  In  meeting  it,  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  proposes  to  Increase  during  the  next  ten  years,  our 
output  of  panfishes  and  food  fishes  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  Not  that  the  program  of  trout 
stocking  with  fish  of  legal  size  and  over  and  fingerlings  will  be  curtailed.  Rather,  we  hope  to  make  the 
trout  raising  program  dovetail  nicely  with  our  policy  of  stocking  fishes  popular  with  the  masses  of  the 
fishing  public. 

There  are  in  Pennsylvania  today  thousands  of  fishermen  who  look  forward  to  bass  fishing  as  the  red 
letter  time  of  the  angling  year.  The  spectacular  fight  of  which  a smallmouthed  bass  or  largemouthed 
bass  Is  capable,  Its  thrilling  lunges  from  the  surface  while  being  played  and  all-round  game  qualities 
have  won  for  It  the  esteem  of  live  bait  fisherman,  bait  caster  and  fly  caster. 

With  our  new  bass  producing  unit  on  Spring  Creek  near  Bellefonte,  Center  County,  now  nearing  com- 
pletion and  with  Increased  facilities  for  holding  bass  of  both  species  now  available,  the  Board  hopes, 
during  the  coming  year  to  Increase  greatly  its  distribution  of  both  smallmouthed  and  largemouthed 
bass.  It  Is  our  aim  to  Increase  bass  stocking  from  the  37,000  fish  of  these  species  produced  and  dis- 
tributed in  1935,  to  300,000  bass  or  more  by  1938.  An  encouraging  factor  in  the  bass  situation  at  the 
present  time  is  the  abundance  of  natural  food,  minnows,  helgramites,  crayfish,  and  the  young  of 
other  species  such  as  the  sucker,  present  In  most  waters  approved  for  stocking  with  bass.  Increased 
hatchery  production  of  bass  In  addition  to  the  natural  Increase  which  occurs  each  year  In  such  waters 
presages  real  improvement  in  bass  fishing  of  the  future. 

No  longer  Is  the  "sunnie"  regarded  as  strictly  a "boy's  fish."  Many  anglers  are  finding  real  sport 
In  fishing  for  this  gamey  little  fellow  with  the  fly  rod,  tiny  flies  and  spinners  and  light  tackle  that 
conforms  closely  with  trout  fishing  standards.  Sharing  the  popularity  of  the  sunfish  Is  the  lowly  and 
homely  bullhead  catfish,  the  worm  fisherman's  pet.  Increasingly  popular  too  are  the  fallfish,  slender 
and  graceful  member  of  the  minnow  family  which  attains  a length  of  18  Inches  In  our  streams,  the 
yellow  perch  and  the  sucker.  All  are  deserving  of  Increased  attention  at  our  hatcheries  and  this  at- 
tention they  will  receive  In  the  future.  Balanped  stocking  of  our  waters  has  been  responsible  In  large 
part  for  the  good  fishing  available  in  many  streams  and  lakes  of  the  state  today,  and  it  is  the  Board's 
Intention  to  Intensify  the  program  of  warm  water  fish  stocking.  In  following  through  this  policy,  the 
Board  hopes  to  serve,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the  rank  and  file  of  our  fishermen. 

In  conjunction  with  the  stocking  of  bass,  we  Intend  to  increase  also  our  production  of  minnows,  vital 
source  of  food  for  our  game  fishes  In  many  waters. 

Only  by  maintaining  a broad  view  as  the  needs  of  all  fishermen  may  we  hope  to  provide  the  good 
fishing  which  Is  a common  objective  In  Pennsylvania  at  the  present  time. 


C.  A.  FRENCH 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 
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FISHING  THE  ANT 

By  R.  W.  McCAFFERTY 


The  effectiveness  of  a ti’out  lure,  in 
most  instances,  depends  upon  the  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  the  angler.  Most  any  one 
of  hundreds  of  patterns  of  flies,  particularly 
of  the  under  surface  type,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a fairly  good  fisherman,  will  in- 
variably bring  good  results.  Understand.  I 
do  not  mean  that  it  will  catch  fish  every 
day  nor  every  hour  of  the  day.  But,  if  the 
angler  is  willing  to  fish  that  fly,  continu- 
ally changing  his  tactics  as  the  occasion  de- 
mands, he  will  catch  fish.  To  some,  that 
kind  of  fishing  may  have  an  appeal,  but 
that  is  carrying  the  “purist”  idea  to  the 
extreme. 

There  are  men  who  can  keep  the  num- 
ber of  flies  they  carry  astream  limited  to 
around  a dozen  and  still  catch  fish  with  fair 
regularity.  However,  I respect  much  more 
the  angler  who  can  fish  wet  or  dry  flies, 
nymphs,  bucktails  and  streamers  with  equal 
dexterity,  and  take  trout.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
I believe,  that  this  latter  fellow  will  catch 
more  fish  during  the  season. 

Occasionally  all  of  us,  if  we  fish  suffi- 
ciently, will  find  a fly  or  lure  of  exceptional 
effectiveness.  When  this  happens,  the  first 
thing  that  enters  the  mind  of  a sportsman 
is  to  pass  along  the  good  news  to  every 
fisherman  he  meets.  Very  often,  though, 
w*e  do  not  wait  long  enough  to  be  absolutely 
certain  the  fly  is  all  of  what  we  think  it  to 
be. 

In  the  winter  of  1934,  while  paging 
through  a fishing  tackle  catalog  I noticed  a 
picture  of  an  ant.  Although  I had  often 
seen  it  before,  this  time  I was  particularly 
attracted  to  it — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
I tied  one  to  my  own  specifications.  I 
tossed  it  into  my  fly  box  and  forgot  about 
it,  expecting,  of  course,  to  give  it  a try  the 
next  season. 

June  of  the  next  season  found  us  on  our 
favorite  northern  Pennsylvania  stream. 
This  is  one  of  three  streams  on  which  the 


Fish  Commission  has  placed  special  regu- 
lations. Nine-inch  fish  are  the  smallest 
legal  sized  “keepers.”  Daylight  fishing  only 
is  permissible  and  if  you  wish  to  use  bait, 
barbless  hooks  must  be  employed.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  big  help  toward  better  fishing, 
the  feeder  streams  are  closed  to  fishing  and 
they  and  the  main  stream  are  heavily 
stocked.  In  spite  of  this,  fishing  was  only 
slightly  better  than  normal.  Nymphs  proved 
to  be  good,  dry  flies  fair  and  bucktails  and 
streamers  would  occasionally  interest  some 
trout  but  rarely  brought  a strike.  This  I 
found  to  be  the  case  of  practically  every 
fisherman  I contacted  on  the  stream.  On 
a stream  teeming  with  trout,  this  was  a bit 
exasperating,  to  say  the  least. 

The  third  afternoon,  after  wasting  the 
usual  amount  of  time  changing  flies,  almost 
in  desperation  I tied  on  the  ant  to  a 12-foot 
leader  tapered  to  3X.  Truthfully,  I knew 
nothing  about  fishing  this  lure  and,  in  ad- 
dition, had  very  little  faith  in  it.  Standing 
at  the  head  of  a pool  I carelessly  cast  down 
stream  into  the  heaviest  part  of  the  cur- 
rent and  retrieved  very  fast  in  short  jerks. 
Who,  in  this  fishing  world  ever  saw  an  ant 
swimming  like  that?  This  method  seemed 
to  be  against  all  the  principles  of  suc- 
cessful angling.  Well,  it  didn’t  make  any 
difference  to  the  trout.  I had  four  dis- 
tinct bumps  on  that  first  cast.  Three  more 
casts  brought  the  same  results,  bumps  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  short  strikes.  The 
fish  were  coming  entirely  out  of  the  water 
in  their  attempt  to  get  the  lure,  but  the 
retrieve  was  much  too  fast  for  them  to  con- 
nect. I made  the  next  cast  into  slower 
water  and  retrieved  slower,  imparting  small- 
er and  slower  jerks  to  the  ant.  Before  I 
was  fully  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  I 
was  playing  a nice  eleven-inch  brownie.  And 
every  succeeding  cast  resulted  in  a strike, 
and  nearly  always  a fish.’  If  I missed  on 
the  first  strike,  there  was  usually  another 


before  the  lure  was  lifted  from  the  water.  | 
I dropped  down  to  the  next  pool  and  started 
casting  again  in  the  slower  manner.  No 
strikes.  What  was  this,  just  a flurry  of  i 
foolishness  on  the  part  of  the  trout?  I re-  | 
verted  to  the  fast  retrieving  and  immedi-  : 
ately  interested  fish.  Then  back  again  to  1. 
the  slow  retrieve  and  once  more  started  |i 
taking  fish.  Here  was  a case  of  first  in- 
teresting the  fish  and  getting  them  into  a 
feeding  mood,  then  changing  tactics  slight- 
ly and  catching  them.  This  method  con- 
tinued successful  until  dark,  catching  and 
releasing  fish  with  scarcely  a minute  pass- 
ing without  action.  During  this  time,  all 
fishing  was  done  downstream.  I made  sev-  I 
eral  attempts  at  casting  upstream  but  the 
results  were  no  good. 

The  following  morning  I was  overconfi- 
dent. I thought  that  all  that  was  necessary 
was  to  repeat  the  methods  I had  used  the 
preceding  day.  The  trout  this  morning, 
however,  were  rising  when  I got  to  the 
stream.  There  was  a small  hatch  of  flies 
coming  off  the  water,  but  as  nearly  as  I 
could  ascertain  the  fish  were  not  taking 
flies  off  the  surface.  They  were  “boiling,” 
turning  just  under  the  surface,  causing  the 
water  to  bulge  or  resemble  boiling  water. 
Occasionally  one  would  leap  out  of  water 
entirely.  Many  fishermen  mistake  this  as 
a rise  to  a mature  insect  on  or  just  above 
the  surface  of  the  stream.  More  often 
that  is  not  the  case.  They  are  feeding  on 
nymphs.  Nymphs  that  are  rising  to  the 
surface,  there  to  undergo  the  stage  of 
changing  from  nymphs  to  winged  insects. 

Using  the  same  badly  battered  ant,  I 
cast  upstream,  attempting  to  simulate  the 
natural  nymph.  The  result  was  that  the 
ant  sank  too  deeply.  It  was  too  deep  for 
the  fish  to  notice.  The  fish  were  interested 
in  rising  nymphs,  taking  them  at  or  near 
the  surface.  To  catch  them  one  would 
have  to  fish  at  the  same  level.  This  was 
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accomplished  by  greasing  all  but  about  18 
inches  of  the  leader.  The  remainder  was 
rubbed  thoroughly  with  mud"  to  insure  im- 
mediate sinking.  This  would  cause  the 
lure  to  sink  about  a foot.  A slow,  upward 
lift  on  the  rod  would  then  make  the  ant 
appear  to  be  rising  to  the  surface  as  does 
the  natural  numph.  The  results  were  grati- 
fying but  I found  it  necessary  to  return 
to  camp  and  tie  more  ants.  They  had 
chewed  this  one  to  pieces. 

All  this  action  on  a lure  entirely  new 
to  me  was  surprising  but,  as  the  season 
progressed,  I tried  it  on  other  streams,  try- 
ing other  methods  and  found  it  to  be  pretty 
much  an  all  around  lure. 

' I was  a little  skeptical  though  and  told 


only  a few  friends.  That  it  would  meet 
with  as  much  success  in  the  season  of 
1936  I was  not  so  sure.  Naturally,  it  was 
the  first  lure  I tried  the  first  few  weeks 
of  the  next  season,  but  I could  do  nothing 
with  it.  I was  glad  I had  not  broadcast 
its  taking  qualities  too  broadly,  as  it  now 
appeared  to  be  of  no  value.  However,  as 
the  waters  went  to  their  normal  levels  it 
again  proved  to  be  a great  trout  taker,  and 
I now  believe  it  safe  to  recommend  it  to 
anyone  willing  to  try  something  different. 

The  name  ant,  I think,  is  a misnomer.  Its 
body  does  resemble  an  ant  but  I would 
rather  believe  the  fish  take  it  as  a nymph. 
The  hackles  tied  at  the  head  or  in  the  mid- 


I  Q.  What  types  of  food  are  most  necessary 
j for  trout  ? 

I A.  In  the  growth  and  development  of 
I brook  trout,  brown  trout  and  rainbow  trout, 

I nymphal  forms  of  insects  that  deposit  their 
r eggs  in  the  water,  the  crayfish,  the  scud  or 
1 fresh  water  shrimp,  the  cress-bugs,  asellus, 
i and  certain  species  of  cold  water  minnows 
' frequently  are  taken.  In  the  instance  of 
' large  trout,  minnows  of  all  species  provide 
food,  but  too  many  minnows,  particularly 
shiners  and  run  chubs,  in  a trout  stream 
may  seriously  impair  its  trout-carrying  ca- 
1 pacity  by  taking  much  of  the  food  essential 
to  smaller  trout. 

\ Q.  What  do  you  term  “panfish”? 
i A.  The  so  called  panfishes  are  becoming 
S increasingly  popular  here  in  Pennsylvania, 
i The  list  includes  the  bluegill  sunfish,  com- 
! mon  sunfish  or  “punkinseed,”  the  rock  bass, 
I the  calico  bass,  the  crappie,  the  yellow  perch 
and  the  fall-fish.  All  are  readily  taken  on 
hook  and  line  by  the  universally  popular 
method  of  fishing  with  worms.  If  you  have 
never  tried  fishing  for  these  species  with 
fly  or  fly-and-spinner  give  it  a trial  some 
I time.  You  should  have  some  real  sport. 

^ Q.  When  does  the  sunfish  spawn?  Does 
: it  guard  its  nest  ? 

A.  Spawning  time  for  the  bluegill  sunfish 
and  common  sunfish  here  in  Pennsylvania  is 
! extended  well  through  the  summer  months. 
( Usually  it  starts  in  late  May  or  early  June 
\ and  may  extend  into  late  August  or  early 


Se[)teraber.  Both  male  and  female  usually 
attend  the  nest  and  young,  being  extremely 
devoted  parents. 

Q.  What  are  some  requirements  of  the 
rainbow  trout? 

A.  The  rainbow  trout,  introduced  in  Penn- 
sylvania waters  about  1878  from  streams  of 
the  Pacific  Slope,  seems  to  thrive  best  in 
streams  here  in  Pennsylvania  that  have  a 
heavy  turbulent  flow.  Usually,  if  this  char- 
acteristic is  present,  is  seems  that  it  coun- 
teracts to  some  extent  fairly  high  water 
temperatures.  However,  the  impression  that 
either  this  species  or  the  brown  trout  will 
successfully  withstand  unusually  high  water 
temperatures  has  not,  to  our  knowledge, 
been  established  in  fact.  Deep  reservoirs  on 
some  of  our  rainbow  trout  streams  will,  the 
Board  hopes,  serve  to  allay  somewhat  the 
migratory  instinct  of  this  species,  providing 
suitable  wintering  quarters  for  the  fish. 

Q.  When  do  trout  spawn  in  Pennsylvania  ? 

A.  At  the  state  hatcheries,  spawning  time 
for  the  brook  trout  usually  comes  in  late 
October  and  early  November.  While  fre- 
quently spawning  at  the  same  time,  the 
brown  trout  may  deposit  eggs  and  milt 
from  one  to  two  weeks  after  the  brook  trout 
have  started  to  spawn.  The  rainbow  trout 
held  at  Bellefonte  hatchery,  started  spawn- 
ing last  year  in  late  October,  and  some  eggs 
and  milt  were  taken  from  these  fish  well 
through  December. 


die  representing  the  legs,  tail  filaments  and 
antennae.  Its  effectiveness,  I am  sure,  is 
enhanced  by  its  density  and  gloss. 

To  those  of  you  who  tie  your  own,  here 
are  a few  suggestions  which  may  help  you. 
Use  black  or  red  00  tying  silk  and  wind  it 
on  the  hook  shank,  forming  the  two  humps, 
shellac  and  use  two  or  three  coats  of  good 
spar  varnish.  Then,  if  you  wish,  tie  on 
a soft  hackle  at  center  or  head  and  touch 
off  tying  silk  with  varnish.  A dull  finish 
can  be  obtained,  if  you  wish,  by  coating 
once  or  twice  with  liquid  lacquer  cement 
instead  of  using  the  shellac  and  varnish. 
I have  found  very  little  difference  between 
the  red  and  black  ants  and  think  it  just  a 
matter  of  personal  preference. 


DEMAND  VERY  HEAVY 

There  is  a tremendous  demand  for  many 
of  the  five  hundred  different  publications 
on  the  shelves  at  the  Bureau  of  Publica- 
tions, in  Harrisburg.  The  demand  constantly 
increases  despite  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
Pennsylvanians  do  not  know  that  these  pub- 
lications are  available. 

In  order  that  the  people  of  our  great 
state  may  find  out  about  these  publications 
and  to  facilitate  their  ordering  the  ones  in 
which  they  are  interested,  the  Bureau  has 
just  printed  a List  of  State  Publications. 
This  list  is  supplied  without  charge  to  any- 
one in  the  state  and  may  be  obtained  by 
.sending  a postal  card  or  letter  to  the  Bu- 
reau. 

The  list  includes  scores  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, bulletins  and  reports  that  have  been 
prepared  by  the  various  departments  and 
bureaus  of  the  state  government.  Some 
of  the  publications  may  be  obtained  with- 
out any  charge,  while  others  are  sold  at  a 
low  price  to  cover  actual  cost  of  printing 
and  mailing.  Many  of  them  are  beautiful- 
ly illustrated. 

For  instance,  there  is  a book  entitled 
“Common  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania,”  show- 
ing our  native  fish  in  colors,  a book  which 
illustrates  and  describes  the  many  caves 
in  the  state,  books  on  trees  and  shrubs,  a 
story  of  the  1936  fioods,  agricultural  facts 
and  .statistics,  pamphlets  on  mining,  an  in- 
dustrial directory,  books  on  forest  protec- 
tion, historical  information,  etc.,  etc.  Then 
there  is  the  Pennsylvania  Manual — an  1183- 
page  illustrated  book  that  contains  more 
information  about  Pennsylvania  and  its 
government  than  any  other  book  in  exist- 
ence. These  are  among  the  five  hundred 
publications  listed  in  the  List  of  State  Pub- 
lications— and  this  list  will  be  sent  to  you 
if  you  merely  send  a card  to  the  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Harrisburg. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


FUTURE  SPORTSMEN  AND  GOOD  FISHING 


During  the  short  space  of  years  that 
the  conservation  laws  have  been  in 
force,  Pennsylvania  has  reached  a high 
ranking  position  as  a leader  in  conserva- 
tion. There  have  been  many  factors  which 
have  dovetailed  together  to  make  this  a 
reality.  To  those  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  this  about,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  in  having  played 
some  part  in  a program,  which,  in  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events,  has  been  the  means 
of  many  hours  of  wholesome  sport  and 
recreation  to  all  concerned.  The  close  co- 
operation between  the  Board  and  the  or- 
ganized sportsmen  has  made  it  possible  to 
establish  more  conservation  measures  for 
fishing  in  general  but  just  when  it  seems 
that  the  goal  has  been  reached  new  prob- 
lems have  developed,  thereby  causing  seri- 
ous thought  for  still  more  conservation 
measures  to  insure  Pennsylvania  retaining 
her  place  as  a leader  and  also  to  insure  the 
future  for  her  army  of  fishermen  of  the 
present  and  future  generations. 

Easy  access  to  streams  through  modern 
conveniences,  more  time  to  fish  due  to 
shorter  working  hours  and  unemployment 
and  the  age-old  theory  that  nature  will  con- 
tinue to  afford  good  fishing  with  its  battle 
against  the  ruthless,  careless  and  unsports- 
manlike practices  adhered  to  by  many  fish- 
ermen, are  only  a few  of  the  reasons  for 
thinking  of  more  serious  conservation 
measures. 

There  are  many  sportsmen  today  who  are 
conservation-minded  and  are  willing  to  do 
their  part  along  modern  conservation  lines, 
but  the  balance  on  the  other  side  is  so  much 
heavier  that  the  fishermen  in  general  should 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  more  concerted  ac- 
tion is  necessary  in  conservation  efforts, 
and  one  in  particular  that  has  been  seri- 
ously neglected.  One  serious  drawback  to 
good  or  better  fishing  for  the  future  is  vio- 
lations. Another  is  the  fellow  who  con- 
stantly has  the  desire  to  make  limit  catches. 
Still  another  is  the  careless  fisherman  who 
has  no  regal'd  for  the  small  or  undersized 
fish  which  he  injures  by  gross  carelessness 
in  removing  a swallowed  hook.  There  are 
many  others  that  could  be  named  and  not 
one  of  them  can  be  wiped  out  by  reforma- 
tory measures  alone  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. A few  individuals  who  are  guilty  of 
participating  in  some  of  these  conservation 
evils  can  be  reformed  but  the  majority  have 
gone  too  far  already.  There  is  only  one 
place  to  cut  down  the  percentages  of  con- 
servation evils  and  that  is  at  the  beginning. 
The  beginning  is  the  YOUTH  of  Pennsyl- 
vania whe*^her  it  be  in  the  public  schools 
or  any  other  place  where  youth  can  be 
properly  contacted  by  the  assistance  and 
action  of  interested  sportsmen  who  will 
give  some  time  and  effort  to  the  education 
of  youth  along  conservation  lines.  Such  an 
education  will  prevent  violations  not  only 
of  conservation  laws  but  the  laws  of  good 
sportsmanship  and  other  laws  in  general. 
By  this  method  Pennsylvania  can  continue 
to  be  a leader  in  conservation  and  a leader 
in  developing  future  sportsmen  and  good 
citizens. 


By  MYRON  W.  SHOEMAKER 


The  youth  of  today  will  be  the  fishermen 
of  tomorrow  and  they  are  not  only  entitled 
to  expect  just  as  gpod,  if  not  better,  fish- 
ing than  we  have  enjoyed,  but  they  are  also 
en'citled  to  receive  a competent  education 
along  conservation  lines  to  prepare  them 
in  protecting  their  own  interests  in  Na- 
ture’s playgrounds  which  will  pay  big  divi- 
dends to  them  in  their  pursuit  of  happiness 
and  to  society  in  general.  Arithmetic  and 
the  other  subjects  taught  in  the  public 
schools  are  vitally  important  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  youth  for  its  future  success.  Nu- 
merous athletic  activities  (which  come  un- 
der the  head  of  sports)  in  high  schools, 
preparatory  schools  and  colleges  under  the 
supervision  of  coaches  and  athletic  direc- 
tors, play  their  part  in  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  youth.  It  is  true  that  only  a 
few  take  an  active  part  physically  on  the 
athletic  field  or  arena  but  the  entire  stu- 
dent body  sees  and  profits  by  the  true 
sportsmanship  revealed  by  the  actual 
players.  This  has  been  the  direct  result  of 
the  proper  training  of  youth  in  its  prepa- 
ration for  battle,  in  a sportsmanlike  way, 
in  the  life  to  follow.  Our  educational  sys- 
tem should  also  include  conservation  edu- 
cation in  all  its  branches  to  prepare  youth 
for  its  opportunity  to  take  an  active  part 
physically  in  fishing  the  waters  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  a sportsmanlike  manner.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  hear  the  comment  by 
some  of  the  present  generation,  “I  would 
go  fishing  if  I knew  one  fish  from  the  other, 
etc.”  What  has  caused  such  comments  but 
the  denial  of  a conservation  education  in 
early  life?  Should  the  youth  of  today  be 
denied  knowledge  that  will  prepare  them 
to  feel  free  to  participate  in  Na+ure’s  field 
of  riches  without  fear  of  breaking  some 
law? 

There  are  thousands  of  youngsters  in  the 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  today.  There  are 


60,000  boy  scouts  from  this  same  student 
body  and  augmented  by  many  boys  from 
other  states  when  in  summer  camps.  There 
are  also  many  teachers  and  scout  masters 
who  are  interested  in  conservation  and  are 
doing  all  they  possibly  can  under  the  pres- 
ent setup.  Groups  of  boys  in  some  schools 
and  scout  camps  have  started  conservation 
clubs  under  the  guidance  of  teachers. 
Sportsmen  who  can  give  assistance  are  wel- 
comed in  these  schools  and  scout  camps 
by  the  personnel  in  charge  and  the  young- 
sters usually  give  them  a rousing  welcome, 
not  because  it  takes  them  from  their  daily 
routine  but  because  they  are  interested  in 
fish,  fishing  and  the  general  activities  that 
help  to  make  fishing.  There  are  nearly  1000 
sportsmen’s  organizations  in  Pennsylvania 
today  and  the  number  of  youngsters  who 
are  allowed  to  attend  some  of  the  meet- 
ings is  greatly  in  the  minority.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  them  peering  in  the  win- 
dows from  the  outside  just  the  same  as  the 
“knot  hole  gang”  at  the  baseball  park. 
Some  sportsmen’s  groups  have  welcomed 
the  youngsters  while  others  have  given 
them  practically  no  thought  whatever. 
Others  have  been  instrumental  in  forming 
junior  organizations  under  the  adequate 
guidance  of  a competent  adult.  The  guid- 
ance of  youth  in  these  junior  groups  is 
bound  to  have  results  but  the  percentage 
is  so  small  that  the  balance  is  denied  the 
necessary  education  it  should  have  before 
going  to  the  stream. 

The  courts  have  ruled  that,  “the  taking 
of  fish  is  not  an  inherent  right  but  a boon 
or  privilege  granted  by  and  under  control 
of  the  legislature”  who  have  enacted  laws 
for  their  protection.  Youth  is  handicapped 
from  the  beginning  in  its  knowledge  of 
conservation  or  other  laws  and  its  bad  start 
is  not  entirely  its  own  responsibility.  The 
encouragement  to  do  wrong  has  originated 
from  some  irresponsible  adult  who  has  lit- 
tle or  no  regard  for  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  youngster  or  the  feeling  of  the  parents 
who  may  have  tried  to  do  their  part.  The 
average  parents  are  vitally  interested  in 
seeing  that  their  children  get  a good  start 
in  life  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  teach 
important  phases  of  conservation  or  other 
laws  any  more  than  they  are  expected  to 
be  responsible  for  the  general  education 
afforded  in  the  public  schools.  The  average 
youth  has  a desire  to  be  honest  and  does 
not  violate  the  conservation  or  other  laws 
out  of  a sheer  desire  to  violate;  but  with 
his  immature  mind  and  lack  of  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  and  restrictive  measures 
of  the  conservation  laws,  their  reasons  and 
purposes,  and  the  identification  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  fish,  the  danger  zone  is 
open  which  may  lead  to  disastrous  results 
if  not  checked  in  the  beginning.  There  is 
but  one  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  youth 
of  today  who  goes  fishing  and  that  is  to 
catch  fish.  The  first  fish  that  is  hooked  is 
a fish  to  him  regardless  of  size,  season, 
species  or  number.  The  fish  is  retained  and 
he  is  practically  an  innocent  victim  because 
of  his  lack  of  knowledge.  If  the  violation 
is  wilful  with  full  knowledge  of  what  he 
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! is  doing,  the  chances  are  that  he  has  been 
driven  to  it  out  of  resentment  in  his  own 
heart  because  of  treatment  received  follow- 
ing the  initial  violation  which  was  entirely 
due  to  his  lack  of  knowledge.  There  is  also 
the  element  of  being  led  or  driven  by  some 
I,  irresponsible  adult  who  has  a poisoned 
j'  mind  against  conservation  laws  or  other 
;[  laws,  and  officers  in  general  who  have  in- 
I terfered  with  his  ideas  of  his  own  rights, 
't  There  is  also  the  adult  who  leads  youth  to 
: believe  that  the  fish  were  placed  in  the 
, streams  for  him  and  that  there  is  no  harm 
I in  taking  them  in  any  way,  time  or  num- 
i ber.  Then,  too,  there  is  always  the  possi- 
bility of  some  youth  leading  a life  of  crime 
because  his  first  offense  was  a violation  of 
^ the  conservation  laws. 

j Let  me  give  some  actual  examples  of 

1^  such  violations  of  the  fish  laws.  One  re- 
veals the  bad  influence  to  youth  by  an 
adult  while  the  other  shows  the  interest 
and  realization  of  responsibility  on  the 
II  part  of  the  adult  for  a good  influence  to 
youth. 

■ A group  of  fishermen  including  two  boys 
about  14  years  of  age  were  interviewed  as 
; they  were  leaving  a body  of  water.  In  their 
I possession  were  some  illegal  fish.  The 
!i  adults  in  the  party  have  been  considered, 
'I  and  are,  good  sportsmen  and  citizens; 
j never  had  been  entangled  with  the  law  in 
!i  any  way  before.  Under  the  obvious  circum- 
stances  the  adults  were  arrested  but  not 
the  boys.  Investigation  revealed  that  one 
ij  of  the  boys  alone  was  guilty  of  the  vio- 
lation  just  before  leaving  the  water,  and 
;■  without  the  knowledge  of  the  adults.  He 
! knew  the  tricks  and  methods  of  attempt- 

Iing  to  get  away  with  the  violation  even 
though  in  company  with  law  abiding  citi- 
zens and  fishermen.  Later  developments 
! revealed  that  this  youth  had  been  taught 
by  an  adult  that  there  was  nothing  wrong 

I'  in  violating  the  fish  laws.  It  also  developed 
that  this  youngster  had  also  been  entan- 
gled with  other  offenses  which  were  not 
violations  of  the  fish  laws.  The  other  youth 
j had  been  taught  different  tactics  by  his 
i parents  and  others  and  his  record  was  un- 
j blemished.  When  all  these  facts  were  re- 
I vealed  there  was  no  prosecution  but  th^ 
lad  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  diffi- 

iculties  could  see  no  harm  in  what  he  had 
done.  The  ultimate  success  of  these  two 
lads  will  no  doubt  be  as  far  apart  as  the 
two  poles  because  one  had  been  led  astray 
by  an  irresponsible  adult. 

In  the  other  instance  was  a lad  about  12 
years  of  age  from  New  Y'ork  State  fishing 
I in  a Pennsylvania  trout  stream  with  a 
1 group  of  Non  Resident  adults.  As  the 
j fishermen  drifted  apart  the  lad  was  tem- 
I porarily  left  alone  and  soon  caught  a fish 
' which  he  retained.  Upon  the  arrival  of  one 
of  the  adult  fishermen  the  lad  proudly  ex- 
hibited his  fish  which  he  thought  was  a 
brown  trout  and  which  really  was  a small- 
mouthed bass.  The  adult  immediately 
I thought  of  the  lad’s  future  and  took  from 
his  creel  a brown  trout  and  explained  to 
I the  lad  the  difference  between  the  two  fi.=h. 
j It  just  happened  that  the  bass  season  h^d 
not  yet  opened.  Today  this  lad  knows  his 
fish  and  is  in  no  danger  of  future  viola- 
tions because  a sportsman  gave  him  some 
I attention  before  it  was  too  late. 

I Other  cases  of  a similar  nature  have 
[ happened  in  every  community  and  have  re- 
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suited  in  either  a good  or  bad  start  for 
the  youth  involved;  the  responsibility  in 
every  ca«e  has  rested  with  some  adult.  The 
same  kind  of  instances  for  a bad  start  are 
possible  just  as  long  as  youth  continues 
to  have  the  freedom  of  today  without 
proper  restraint,  attention  and  guidance 
for  its  own  good.  Y'outh  does  not  learn 
alone  by  its  own  reasoning  power.  If  it  did 
there  would  be  no  need  of  public  schools. 
Y'outh  only  learns  to  violate  laws  of  statute 
or  sportsmanship  because  some  adult  with 
a warped  mind  has  set  the  example.  The 
adult,  however,  fails  to  point  out  the  pit- 
falls  and  dangers  that  are  bound  to  result 
in  the  end.  Y'outh  is  soon  led  to  believe  that 
conservation  and  other  laws  are  not  so  im- 
portant if  not  taught  in  early  life.  Proper 
education  of  conservation  and  sportsman- 
ship in  every  respect  will  avoid  many  vio- 
lations and  make  it  unnecessary  to  extend 
leniency  to  youth  which  it  has  every  right 


to  receive  when  it  has  been  denied  the 
proper  teaching.  Leniency  has  its  fault.s 
and  once  the  youngster  receives  it  he  mas 
think  he  can  get  away  with  the  same  vio- 
lation again  and  it  does  not  take  him  long 
to  learn  the  tricks  and  methods  of  out- 
witting the  law.  There  is  always  someone 
to  encourage  him. 

There  is  a time  for  the  turning  point  in 
the  life  of  every  youth  and  again  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  some  adult  of  the 
present  generation.  Every  youth  picks  ou. 
some  adult  as  an  ideal  or  example  with- 
out full  knowledge  of  where  the  path  wui 
take  him.  Disregard  of  the  conservation 
or  other  laws  by  the  youth  of  today  reverts 
back  to  the  adults  whether  it  has  been  by 
the  moral  action  of  the  adult  or  by  direct 
teaching.  Criticism  by  adults,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  youth,  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
who  are  carrying  out  only  what  is  neces- 
sary and  a sworn  duty;  common  gossip,  in 
the  present  of  youth,  concerning  some  ar- 
rest that  has  been  made,  regardless  of  the 
nature,  when  the  gossips  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  true  facts  on  either  side, 
can  have  disastrous  results  by  leaving  the 
mind  of  youth  in  a state  of  confusion.  The 
adult  who  boasts  before  youth  of  his  ac- 
complishments in  outwitting  the  law, 
whether  it  be  conservation  or  other  laws, 
of  his  ability  to  take  fish  in  any  manner, 
size  or  season,  leaves  youth  with  the  gen- 
eral impression  that  the  main  object  is  ma- 
terial gain  whether  fish  or  otherwise.  The 
adult  is  sowing  seed  in  the  mind  of  youth 
that  it  can  get  something  for  nothing  by 
a little  cheating  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences that  are  bound  to  follow  in  the 
end.  And  youth  has  to  suffer  because  of 
the  criminal  instincts  that  have  been  bred 
in  its  mind  by  the  thoughtless,  irresponsible 
adult’s  actions.  Some  criminal  instincts, 
however,  are  hereditary  while  others  are 
the  direct  cause  of  poverty  in  the  necessity 
to  sustain  life.  Corrective  measures  to 
remedy  these  causes  of  criminal  instincts 
can  be  accomplished  by  educational  efforts 
which  should  not  be  denied  youth  any 
longer. 

There  is  little  use  in  attempting  to  teach 
a lad  ancient  history  after  he  has  finished 
his  high  school  education  unless  he  has  a 
place  for  it  in  his  future  plans.  He  must 
be  taught  ancient  history  when  he  is  in 
the  mood  for  learning  something  of  what 
transpired  before  his  time.  He  also  must 
be  taught  to  observe  conservation  and  other 
laws  at  the  time  he  is  being  molded  into 
an  adult.  It  has  been  stated  by  well  known 
educators  that  the  students  of  the  Junior 
High  Schools  spend  more  time  reading 
than  any  other  group  of  students.  At  that 
time  their  minds  are  pliable.  They  are  apt 
to  learn  and  are  willing  to  learn.  They 
grasp  the  opportunity  if  given  the  chance. 
Y'outh  is  prepared  for  all  kinds  of  business 
careers  and  given  ample  opportunity  to 
take  up  sports  activities  where  sportsman- 
shi])  develojts,  but  their  chance  for  con- 
servation enlightenment  has  been  neglected. 
What  would  be  the  situation  today  if  youth 
were  not  given  the  o]>portunity  for  the 
proper  educational  training  in  public 
schools?  Why  are  service  clubs  interested 
in  the  youth  of  today  to  the  extent  that 
they  sponsor  movements  to  have  large 
groups  of  boys  attend  big  league  baseball 
(Please  turn  to  page  16) 
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Low  Cost  Stream  Improvement  Devices  Can  Be  Permanent  I 


The  flood  destroyed  our  larger  stream 
improvement  devices  and  other  works 
more  pretentious  than  ours.  It  taught  us 
a lesson,  however,  that  was  valuable  in  later 
construction.  The  smaller  barriers  in  the 
stream,  submerged  far  below  the  destruc- 
tive sweep  of  the  flood,  were  unharmed  and 
when  the  waters  receded  they  again  ruled 
the  course  of  the  stream. 

Stream  improvement  under  the  condi- 
tions with  which  we  had  to  deal  seemed  to 
be  most  permanent  where  small  devices 
were  built.  Taking  advantage  of  what  we 
had  learned,  we  constructed  numerous 
small,  rather  closely  spaced  dams,  retards 
and  deflectors  in  one  of  the  smaller  local 
trout  streams. 

The  story  of  this  work  is  told  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  pictures  which  follow, 
these  were  taken  at  a time  when  there  was 
about  an  average  flow  of  water  in  the 
stream. 


Figure  4 — Vee  type  open  center  low  rock  retard 
built  over  a deeply  submerged  log.  The  retard 
shown  in  Figure  3 appears  in  the  distance.  An 
open  center  Vee  type  deflector  and  small  rock 
pile  are  visible  between  the  two.  The  stream 
was  originally  uninteresting  (fast  running,  shal- 
low, and  with  a flat  gravel  bottom)  throughout 
this  stretch.  To  the  author's  knowledge,  three 
trout  of  1 5 to  19-inch  length  were  taken  there 
last  year. 


Figure  8 — Log  placed  across  the  stream.  This  was  ( 
set  in  ditches  dug  into  the  stream  banks  and  was 
then  heavily  riprapped  at  the  ends  to  prevent 
its  being  washed  out. 

were  plentiful  on  the  bottom  rocks  and  ^ 
those  from  which  the  devices  were  made. 
This  is  in  distinct  contrast  to  the  food  con- 
ditions prior  to  this  work,  little  then  being 
found  in  midstream  due  to  the  continual  j 
.shifting  of  the  fine-gravel  bottom.  | 

Since  the  completion  of  the  group  of  de-  | 
vices  from  which  the  illustrations  were  | 
made,  fifty-seven  additional  ones  of  the  j 
same  types  have  been  constructed  in  other 
parts  of  the  s'tream.  All  evidence,  includ- 
ing the  results  of  fishing,  has  shown  this  ; 
type  of  stream  work  to  be  decidedly  bene- 
ficial, and  similar  construction  is  to  be  con-  ‘ 
tinned  in  this  and  other  neighboring  | 
streams.  A photograph  'taken  along  a stream  i 
on  which  work  is  definitely  planned  for  ^ 
this  year  is  shown  in  Figure  9. 

The  type  of  construction,  using  princi- 


Figure  I — Low  rock  retard  with  partly  open  center. 
During  lowest  water  all  of  the  flow  is  thro  ugh 
the  opening,  about  two  feet  wide,  at  the  center. 


Figure  2 — Low  rock  retard  with  low  center.  Top 
of  retard  slopes  downward  from  both  banks  to 
the  center.  This  and  the  retard  in  Figure  I 
are  built  straight  across  the  stream. 


Figure  3 — Vee  type  low  rock  retard.  Similar  to 
the  straight  retard  shown  in  Figure  2. 


Figure  5 — An  open  center  low  Vee  type  speeder 
in  a previously  slow  running  part  of  the  stream. 
Note  that  the  water  level  is  only  about  2 to  5 
inches  higher  above  than  below  the  devices 
shown  in  Figures  I to  5,  and  yet  fast,  deep 
currents  with  eddies  alongside  have  been  cre- 
ated and  in  each  case  bank  erosion  has  been 
avoided.  Note  also  the  heavy  riprap  at  the 
bank  ends  of  these  devices. 


Figure  6 — Riprap  provided  to  narrow  the  channel 
and  prevent  further  bank  erosion  where  a dam 
stood  many  years  ago. 

An  inspection  made  during  the  lowest 
water  period  of  the  summer  showed  'these 
devices  to  be  providing  excellent  shelter, 
sustained  water  level,  and  adequate  cur- 
rents even  at  that  time.  Immediately  be- 
low most  of  them  a deep  hole  had  formed, 
uncovering  large  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stream.  The  gravel  from  each  hole  was 
deposited  between  it  and  the  next  retard. 
Aquatic  larva  and  other  forms  of  food 


Figure  9 — Another  and  slightly  larger  stream  on  i 
which  improvement  work  is  to  be  done  this  year. 


Figure  7 — Stones  dumped  on  an  outer  bend  of  the  i 
stream  to  prevent  bank  erosion  and  a change 
of  the  course  of  the  stream  which  would  have  ,■ 
damaged  the  farm  land.  The  sign  on  the  tree 
is  one  provided  by  the  Fish  Commission  to  for-  < 
bid  destruction  of  the  stream  improvement  de- 
vices. 
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bally  rocks  which  can  be  carried  by  a man, 
has  stood  up  under  sufficient  high  water  to 
demonstrate  its  permanence  in  this  type  of 
stream.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  recom- 
piended  for  fast  mountain  streams. 

' The  supervision  of  this  work  and  the  de- 
sign of  the  devices  were  done  through  the 
cooperation  of  Mr.  C.  Joel  Young,  State 
Fish  Warden.  Funds  for  the  work  were 
provided  largely  by  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration. 


CRAWFORD  SPORTSMEN 
ELECT  OFFICERS 

Theodore  Bartholomew  of  Titusville,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Crawford  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Sportsman’s  Council, 
jat  its  annual  meeting  held  in  Meadville  on 
I April  7. 

I Bartholomew,  former  vice  president,  suc- 
fceeds  Emmett  A.  Williams  of  Meadville,  in 
ithe  office,  and  will  serve  for  the  ensuing 
iyear  along  with  the  following: 

I Vice  president,  R.  S.  Strouss,  Saeger- 
itown;  secretary,  Ivan  E.  Burkley,  Cam- 
bridge Springs;  treasurer,  C.  W.  Fay, 
Titusville;  county  director,  Raymond  E. 
Armstrong,  Townville. 

Other  retiring  officers  are  John  Tracy, 
secretary;  Charles  Heckman,  treasurer, 
and  Wallace  Dean,  county  director,  all  of 
Meadville. 

The  County  Branch,  with  a membership 
of  more  than  2,000  last  year  and  indica- 
tions of  at  least  that  many  this  year,  com- 
^pleted  three  years’  activity  with  this  meet- 
i ing,  and  can  point  to  a long  record  of 
diachievements  in  the  interest  of  sportsmen 
tduring  that  period.  It  has  13  active  com- 
jimunity  branches  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
I Robert  G.  Armstrong,  member  of  the 
sGame  Commission,  and  Hays  T.  Englert, 
? division  game  supervisor,  of  Oil  City,  were 
! speakers  at  the  meeting.  Commissioner  of 
! Fisheries  Charles  French  of  Ellwood  City, 
^was  invited  as  guest  of  honor  but  was 
rforced  to  decline  because  of  the  press  of 
his  official  duties. 


SUCKER  FISHING 
IN  THE  JUNIATA 

ilOEGINNING  the  third  week  in  Decem- 
^iJj  ber,  the  Juniata  River  has  been  pro- 

Sjducing  excellent  sucker  fishing  from  the 
j point  where  it  empties  into  the  Susque- 
lihanna  up  to  the  point  where  the  Raystown 
♦IBranch  flows  into  it  about  two  miles  below' 
1 Huntingdon,  according  to  Warden  C.  V. 

Si  Long  of  East  Waterford,  Juniata  County. 
The  best  catches  were  made  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tuscarora  Creek  where  it 
empties  into  the  Juniata  River  at  Port 
Royal.  More  than  two  thousand  suckers 
have  been  taken  at  this  particular  place. 
The  best  day’s  catch  was  made  on  January 
23rd.  Eighteen  fishermen  were  on  the 
banks  and  in  boats.  Six  was  the  smallest 
catch  made  and  five  persons  had  the  daily 
limit  of  twenty-five. 

The  second  best  producing  place  is  at 
the  junction  of  the  branches  below  Hunt- 
ingdon. Here  the  largest  sucker  so  far  has 
been  caught,  measuring  twenty-three  inches 
b and  weighing  five  pounds.  It  was  taken  by 
i'Alonza  Greenawan  of  Tyrone. 

) On  March  23rd,  Alton  Meloy,  cashier  of 


the  Port  Royal  National  Bank,  went  down 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tuscarora  Creek  for  a 
couple  hours  fishing  after  banking  hours. 
Soon  after  he  had  baited  up  he  noticed  a 
bite  on  one  of  the  rods.  Just  then  a blast 
of  wind  came  and  he  did  not  pull.  When 
the  wind  ceased  he  noticed  the  bite  again; 
this  time  he  hooked  his  “trophy.”  Telling 
his  fellow  fisherman,  George  Runkle,  it 
must  be  some  fish,  he  succeeded  in  landing 
what  he  supposed  to  be  one  big  sucker, 
but,  when  “it”  came  to  shore  he  found  not 
one  sucker  but  three,  one  on  each  hook; 
each  fish  would  w'eigh  1%  pounds.  Again 
Alton  is  the  champion  among  the  Port 
Royal  fishermen  for  catching  the  most  fish 
on  one  line  at  one  time. 

More  than  one  hundred  suckers  were 
taken  from  the  waters  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tuscarora  Creek  that  day.  Three  fishermen 
from  Altoona,  w'hose  names  w'ere  not 
learned,  took  fifty-nine  suckers  home  with 
them  that  evening. 

Joe  Longacre,  William  Wagner,  William 
Dunn  and  Bradie  Kepner  are  among  the 
champions  for  the  season’s  catch. 


NEW  RESEARCH  PROJECT 
INITIATED 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  first  cooperative 
research  project  in  the  management  of  fish 
in  the  United  States  has  recently  been 
initiated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  by 
the  American  Wildlife  Institute  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  according  to  a recent  com- 
munication from  this  institute.  This  proj- 
ect is  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Carl 
L.  Hubbs,  curator  of  fishes  of  the  Museum 
of  Zoology,  University  of  Michigan,  and  a 
member  of  the  Technical  Committee  of  the 
American  Wildlife  Institute. 

Karl  F.  Lagler,  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  is  in  charge  of  the  work 
which  will  undertake  a study  of  the  enemies 
of  fish  and  their  control  to  permit  a greater 
production  of  game  fish  for  anglers.  This 
study  will  devote  most  of  its  time  to  the 
enemies  of  trout. 

Predation  of  one  wild  species  on  an- 
other is  a subject  of  great  controversy. 
The  present  project  is  designed  to  find  out 
positively,  in  a thoroughly  scientific  man- 
ner, unbiased  by  prejudice  or  predilection, 
just  what  enemies  are  serious  factors  in  the 
lives  of  trout  and  what  is  their  effect,  for 
good  or  bad.  Further,  where  the  influence 
of  certain  trout  enemies  is  found  to  be  bad, 
it  will  attempt  to  ascertain  deterrent  mea- 
sures without  resorting  to  killing. 

The  funds  which  enable  this  study  to  be 
undertaken  were  a donation  to  the  research 
program  of  the  American  Wildlife  Insti- 
tute by  the  Associated  Fishing  Tackle  Man- 
ufacturers. The  funds  of  the  institute  will 
be  matched  by  those  of  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  The  university  will  pro- 
vide supervision,  laboratory  and  necessary 
equipment. 

This  project  enlarges  and  expands  the 
wildlife  research  program  of  the  American 
Wildlife  Institute  which  includes  a series  of 
projects  in  land  grant  colleges  in  Maine, 
Connecticut,  Virginia,  Alabama,  Texas, 
Ohio,  Iowa,  Utah,  and  Oregon.  These  proj- 
ects are  cooperatively  financed  by  the  In- 
stitute and  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  the  State  Game  Com- 
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This  here  May  trout  fishin’,  I reckon,  is 
jest  about  tops  with  crickets  an’  grass- 
hoppers. Them  yeller  hoppers  ain’t  none  too 
plenty  mebbe,  but  ef  a feller  kin  git  his- 
self  some,  he  shore  stands  ter  ketch  him 
some  mighty  nice  brown  trout.  We  got  one 
crick  thet  hes  brownies  in  it  in  this  neck  o’ 
the  woods,  an’  fer  mebbe  a week  er  ten 
days  o’  this  month,  they  ain’t  nothin’  they 
hits  better’n  hoppers. 

Jest  recent,  I got  me  some  an’  headed  fer 
the  brownie  crick.  Thet  shore  was  a picnic. 
Seemed  as  if  at  every  little  hole  a brownie, 
12  er  14  inches  long,  ud  roll  ter  the  top  an’ 
sock  the  hopper  with  a bang.  I ketched  me 
four  an’  they  wasn’t  one  o’  ’em  under  12 
inches.  The  biggest  jest  went  over  16.  Durn 
nice  fish,  ef  ye  ask  me,  an’  pretty  marked 
as  a picture.  Them  trout  was  in  mighty 
good  trim,  heavy  an’  strong  on  the  pull 
when  they  felt  the  hook.  I jest  hooked  the 
hopper  under  the  shell  on  the  back  afore 
the  wings  an’  the  fish  done  the  rest. 

Fer  our  speckled  trout  now,  I reckon 
there  ain’t  no  better  bait  then  a good  lively 
cricket  about  this  time.  Most  bother  a feller 
hes  with  these  chirpers  is  keepin’  ’em  on  a 
hook.  Can’t  do  too  much  throwin’  ’em 
around.  They  be  all-fired  soft  an’  the  best 
way  o’  fishin’  ’em  is  ter  float  ’em  inter  a 
hole  ye  know  a good  speckled  trout  ter 
hang  out  in.  Ef  a feller  don’t  make  a lot  o’ 
fuss  gettin’  inter  a place  ter  fish,  a trout 
jest  can’t  seem  ter  let  thet  cricket  be. 

Jake  Tolver’s  boy  ketched  him  a powerful 
nice  bunch  o’  five  mountain  trout  up  in  the 
gap  jest  recent.  They  was  from  9 ter  11 
inches  an’  he  got  ’em  on  honey  bees. 


missions  of  the  various  states  and  the  land 
grant  colleges. 

The  striped  bass  is  the  subject  of  another 
study  being  undertaken  under  the  American 
Wildlife  Institute’s  program  at  Y'ale  Uni- 
versity, under  the  direction  of  Daniel  Mer- 
riman.  This  bass  is  of  great  importance  as 
both  a commercial  and  a game  fish  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  on  the  Pacific  where  it 
was  introduced  from  the  eastern  seaboard 
many  years  ago.  Uncontrolled  take  has  re- 
duced this  fish  alarmingly  and  the  present 
study  is  being  undertaken  to  determine 
means  of  restoring  and  maintaining  this 
valuable  species,  in  more  nearly  adequate 
numbers. 
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WANT  BETTER  TROUT  FtSHING? 
IMPROVE  THOSE  SPRING  RUNS 

By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


So  rapidly  is  fishing  gaining  in  favor  as 
a sport  here  in  Pennsylvania  that,  con- 
ceivably, within  the  next  ten  years,  we  may 
find  the  number  of  resident  licensed  fisher- 
men increased  to  500,000.  Last  year,  slightly 
over  260,000  resident  fishing  licenses  were 
issued  and  all  signs  at  present  indicate  that 
the  number  will  rise  to  300,000  this  season. 
To  accommodate  this  rapidly  growing  army 
of  fishermen,  we  have  5603  miles  of  trout 
streams.  Good  roads  and  the  automobile 
have  combined  to  make  virtually  all  trout 
waters  in  the  Commonwealth  easily  accessi- 
ble, and  as  a result,  these  streams  each  year- 
are  being  subjected  to  increasingly  heavy 
fishing. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  the  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners,  in  meeting  the  demand 
for  more  trout  for  stocking,  to  increase 
constantly  its  hatchery  production  of  brook 
trout,  brown  trout  and  rainbow  trout,  legal 
size  and  fingerling.  In  preparation  for  the 
present  season,  for  instance,  our  streams 
were  stocked  with  approximately  825,000 
fish  of  the  three  species,  ranging  in  length 
from  6 inches  to  21  inches.  Two  intensive 
distribution  programs,  one  starting  with  the 
close  of  last  season  and  terminating  in  De- 
cember, last  year,  and  the  other  started 
late  in  February  and  brought  to  a conclu- 
sion by  April  15,  opening  day  of  the  present 
season,  were  carried  out.  Forty-four  trucks 
owned  by  the  Commission  w-ere  in  constant 
use  during  these  stocking  programs. 

It  is  increasingly  evident  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania, however,  that  stocking  alone  can- 
not solve  the  trout  fishing  problem.  True, 
as  a result  of  autumn  and  spring  distri- 
bution from  the  hatcheries,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  trout  have  already  been  taken 
by  the  fishermen.  Definite  improvement  has 
been  made  in  stream  conditions  in  some 
counties  through  the  splendid  stream  im- 
jn-ovement  program  carried  on  by  the  Works 
Pi-ogress  Administration  and  organized 


sportsmen.  The  effectiveness  of  well  built 
current  deflectors,  log  covers,  and  certain 
types  of  dams  has  already  been  satisfac- 
torily demonstrated  at  the  Spring  Creek 
project  of  the  Commission  near  Belief onte. 

One  phase  of  trout  stream  betterment 
that  has,  to  date,  received  little  attention  is 
the  increasing  in  effectiveness  of  tiny 
spring-fed  tributary  brooks  to  major  trout 
waters  as  an  aid  to  holding  down  summer- 
water  temperatures  in  the  main  stream  and 
in  providing  possible  nursery  and  spawning 
areas  for  trout.  In  human  illness  the  physi- 
cian attempts  to  find  the  source  of  the 
disease.  It  is  possible  that  certain  trout 
stream  ills  may  spring,  to  a surprising  ex- 
tent, from  poorly  functioning  feeder  waters. 

Trout  streams  in  mountain  areas  usually 
carry  a summer  water  temperature  well  be- 
low the  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  required  in 
most  instances  by  trout.  As  a general  i-ule, 
the  character  of  such  streams,  with  their 
rapid  fall  and  an  abundance  of  shore  cover, 
insures  sufficient  aeration  and  shelter  to 
carry  their  fish  safely  through,  the  summer 
months.  On  mountain  watersheds,  the  main 
consideration  seems  to  be,  generally,  creation 
of  more  suitable  areas  for  production  of 
natural  .forage. 

It  is  in  meadow  trout  streams,  flowing- 
through  agricultural  districts,  that  the  low 
temperature  spring  feeder  constitutes  a 
more  pressing  i^roblem.  In  most  limestone 
areas,  these  feeder  brooks  held  up  well  in 
flow  during  last  summer’s  destructive 
drought.  Since  the  supply  of  crayfish,  other 
crustaceans  and  larva  of  many  flies  are  fre- 
quently abundant  in  limestone  streams,  a 
chief  consideration  for  the  improvement  of 
such  waters  is  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  spring  feeders  as  temperature  control 
factors. 

The  summer  water  temperature  of  these 
feeder  brooks  may  vary  at  their  spring- 
sources  from  45  degrees  F.  to  60  degrees  or 


Mountain  Feeder  Streams  such  as  this  usually  carry 
sufRciently  low  summer  water  temperature  lor  trout. 


slightly  higher.  If,  in  the  passage  of  this 
water  from  the  spring  to  its  point  of  junc- 
ture with  the  larger  stream,  the  tempera- 
ture is  held  down,  its  benefit  to  trout  in 
larger  streams  during  periods  of  extreme 
heat  will  be  vastly  increased.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  these  potentially  useful  feeders 
have,  during  the  past  ten  years  (six  of 
them  drought  years),  been  rendered  almost 
useless  as  low  temperature  tributaries.  Ex- 
posed to  the  sunlight  through  cutting  of 
brush  on  their  shorelines,  sluggish  and 
spread  out  in  their  course,  their  water  is 
of  slight  if  any  benefit  in  holding  down  the 
temperature  of  the  stream  into  which  they 
drain. 

First  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  feeder 
improvement  is  cleaning  out  the  feeder’s 
channel.  It  may  be  found  that  debris  of 
various  kinds  has  become  lodged  in  its 
course.  Old  logs,  brush,  and  rubbage  in  some 
instances  block  the  stream  bed.  The  back- 
water formed  by  these  obstructions  and  ex- 
posed to  the  glare  of  a hot  summer  sun  is 
almost  certain  to  rise  in  temperature.  After- 
obstructions  have  been  removed,  it  may  be 
found  advisable  to  install  miniature  V-type 
boulder  or  log  deflectors  and  wing  wall  de- 
flectors, diverting  the  current  to  shaded 


To  the  native  brook  trout,  low  temperature  feeder  brooks  during  sultry  summer  months  are  a great  boon. 
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^ Alder  Swamps  Prove  Real  Assets  to  Trout  Streams. 
- Here  is  a Section  of  One  in  Huntingdon  County. 


In  Major  Trout  Waters  Such  as  the  Loyalsock,  the  Value  of  Low  Temperature  Feeders  During  the 

Summer  is  Incalculable. 


telligently  counteracted,  their  effect  on  the 
fishing  will  not  be  long  in  making  itself 
felt.  There  is  every  inducement  to  be  on 
the  lookout,  and  every  scrap  of  care  be- 
stowed on  a stream  will  bring  its  own  re- 
ward. Look  around  and  see  what  the  moor- 
land and  waste  places  produce.  Nature  is 
at  work  there  and  doing  her  best,  and  even 
on  good  soil  the  value  of  her  crop  is  small 
compared  wfith  what  man  can  accomplish 
when  he  takes  her  into  partnership.  It  is 
precisely  so  with  streams  and  lakes.  Na- 
ture at  her  very  best  cannot  do  w’hat  man 
can  accomplish  with  her  aid;  but  man  must 
remember  that  she  is  the  senior  partner 
with  all  the  knowledge,  all  the  capital,  and 
most  of  the  directing  power.  He  must  follow 
her  directions  carefully  and  conscientiously, 
always  finding  out  the  meaning  of  this  or 
that,  and  passing  nothing  by  which  is  not 
understood.” 

Feeder  streams  to  meadow  trout  waters 
also  on  occasion  may  serve  an  admirable 
purpose  in  providing  additional  spawning 
and  nursery  areas  for  trout  from  the  larger 
stream.  Particularly  at  the  headwaters  of 
some  trout  streams,  notably  those  rising  in 
big  springs  or  frequently  formed  by  the 
juncture  of  a number  of  these  si)ring 
streams  near  the  source,  is  an  opportunity 


afforded  for  improvement  work.  It  may  be 
found  that  such  streams  at  the  headwaters 
have  large  quantities  of  silt  accumulated  on 
the  beds.  Erosion  to  which  trout  waters  in 
agricultural  districts  have  been  subjected 
in  recent  years  is  largely  responsible. 

Silt  is  one  of  the  deadliest  enemies  to  eggs 
of  trout  deposited  by  the  fish  in  wild  waters. 
Sifting  between  gravel  or  pebbles  on  the 
redd  (nest),  it  frequently  may  prevent  a 
free  run  of  water  to  the  eggs,  while  ad- 
hering to  the  outer  shell  of  the  egg,  it  pro- 
duces, in  decay,  carbonic  acid  gas  deadly  to 
the  development  of  the  delicate  embryo.  It 
is  a well-known  fact  that  silt  laden  stream 
beds  are  highly  distasteful  to  trout  of  all 
sizes,  and  as  a general  I’ule,  the  fish  will 
desert  such  areas  in  a stream. 

Beds  of  clean  gravel  or  pebbles  are  to  be 
regarded  as  ideal  for  spawning  and  nursery 
areas  at  the  headwaters  of  our  meadow 
streams.  To  aid  in  development  of  such 
beds,  every  effort  should  be  made,  through 
construction  of  V-type  deflectors  and  wing- 
walls  in  these  small  headwater  streams,  to 
scour  out  silt  which  may  have  been  accu- 
mulating for  years. 

No  finer  example  of  the  effectiveness  of 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


Stream  Improvement  Work  Has  Centered  Chiefly  on  Larger  Trout  Streams. 


shorelines  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible. 
If  brush  still  is  to  be  found  on  the  shore- 
line, bend  it  over  the  water,  weighting  it. 
Wherever  possible,  increase  the  shade  avail- 
able. By  speeding  up  the  current  and  prop- 
t er  shading  on  the  shorelines,  definite  prog- 
I ress  should  be  made  in  increasing  effective- 
I ness  of  most  feeders. 

I Occasionally,  as  we  observed  on  opening 

■ day  while  on  a small  meadow  stream  in 

I Huntingdon  County,  spring  feeders  will  be 

■ found  that  wander  aimlessly  through  the 

■ grass  of  the  meadowlands  to  their  point  of 
li  juncture  with  a larger  stream.  The  tiny 
H feeder  in  question  had  its  source  in  a farm- 

II  er’s  spring  house.  Although  not  carrying 
|i  sufficient  volume  of  water  to  have  cut  much 

I of  a channel,  it  could  probably  have  added 
I its  bit  in  holding  down  the  summer  water 
i temperature  of  the  stream  to  which  it  was 
; tributary  by  proper  ditching  and  planting 
I of  shore  growth. 

Drought  prevailing  during  the  past  six 
I summers  has  had  a highly  detrimental  ef- 
fect on  many  feeder  streams.  Springs  that 
continued  to  hold  a good  flow  under  these 
conditions  are  certainly  worthy  of  consid- 
' eration  if  we  are  to  improve  the  summer 
carrying  capacity  for  trout  in  most  streams, 
i In  many  spring  tributaries  to  trout  w'aters 
' in  limestone  areas,  it  will  be  noted  that 
there  is  an  abundance  of  watercress.  Trout 
stream  vegetation  has  no  more  beneficial 
plant  than  the  ’cress,  for  it  harbors  liter- 
ally thousands  of  cress  bugs,  fresh  water 
shrimp  and  other  forms  of  aquatic  life  ideal 
as  trout  food.  In  addition,  it  affords  much 
I good  cover  for  trout.  Wherever  possible,  it 
I can  be  introduced  to  advantage  in  waters 
! of  this  type,  and  in  conjunction  with  prop- 
I erly  constructed  improvement  devices  will 
: serve  an  admirable  purpose. 

Relative  to  the  food  supply  in  trout  wat- 
ers, we  regard  the  following  words  which 
appeared  in  Wilson  H.  Armistead’s  splen- 
did English  treatise  “Trout  Waters”  as 
( about  the  finest  ever  printed.  We  quote: 

“Year  by  year  the  food  supply  is  getting 
1 less  in  'the  headwaters  of  many  trout 
t streams.  Land  is  being  better  drained: 
I Flood  water,  which  used  to  cause  a welcome 
4 spate  lasting  several  days,  now  runs  off  in 
a few  hours  and  sweeps  the  streams  clean. 
( Unless  all  these  contrary  influences  are  in- 
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Mrs.  Charles  Neh-f  of  Allentown  With  a Fine 
Brook  Trout  taken  at  Spring  Creek  Project  last  year. 


700  SPORTSMEN 
AT  LEHIGH  MEET 

More  than  seven  hundred  sportsmen  from 
all  over  eastern  Pennsylvania  made  up  the 
party  that  gathered  at  Castle  Garden,  Dor- 
ney  Park,  near  Allentown,  on  the  evening 
of  April  9,  for  the  sixteenth  annual  smoker 
of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association,  writes  George  Zimmer- 
man, Secretary.  It  was  the  most  success- 
ful gathering  yet  held  by  this  progressive 
organization  of  sportsmen  and  it  was  well 
past  the  midnight  hour  when  the  big  pro- 
gram was  completed.  Robei't  L.  Plarr,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  had  charge  of  the 
festivities  and  timely  addresses  were  made 
by  Major  Nicholas  Biddle,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Game  Commissioners;  Charles 
Wellington  Wessell,  chief  division  of  propa- 
gation and  game  farms  of  the  game  com- 
mission, and  by  Alex.  Sweigart,  editor  of 
the  Pevnsylvcmia  Angler.  Reports  of  fish 
and  game  stocking  by  the  association  were 
made  by  C.  Joel  Young  and  Harry  H.  Rick- 
ert,  respectively  fish  warden  and  game  pro- 
tector, and  George  Zimmerman,  secretary  of 
the  organization,  reported  on  the  activities 
of  the  association,  which  included  during  the 
past  year,  not  only  the  stocking  of  fish  and 
game,  but  the  raising  of  one  thousand  baby 
pheasant  chicks,  643  of  which  survived  and 
were  distributed  in  Lehigh  county.  He  also 
reported  the  organization’s  participation  in 
the  state’s  reforestation  program  and  the 
planting  of  15,000  pine  seedlings  along  the 
Little  Lehigh  watershed.  The  association  is 
also  conducting  a snake  killing  contest  for 
prizes. 

Other  features  of  the  program  were  a 
series  of  sound  motion  pictures  and  a lunch 
of  barbecued  sandwiches  cut  from  a 1,000- 
pound  yearling  steer. 

One  hundred  prizes  were  awarded,  the 
fishermen  who  won  trophies  for  fine  catches 
during  the  1936  season  being  as  follows: 


Brook  Trout  . ~ 

To  Charles  H.  Nehf,  Allentown,  a steel 
casting  rod,  for  a fish  weighing  15  ounces; 
length,  13%  inches;  girth,  7%  inches; 
caught  in  the  Little  Lehigh  Creek,  June 
12th,  1936.  Lure,  a minnow. 

Broivn  Trout 

To  John  Werst,  Alburtis,  a fly  rod,  for 
a fish  weighing  5 pounds  2 ounces;  length. 
26  inches;  girth,  11%  inches;  caught  in  the 
Little  Lehigh  Creek,  April  25,  1936.  Lure, 
a worm. 

To  Ernest  R.  Benninger,  Bethlehem,  an 
automatic  reel,  for  a fish  weighing  3 pounds 
8%  ounces;  length,  23%  inches;  girth,  10% 
inches;  caught  in  Lake  Wallenpaupack, 
April  21,  1936.  Lure,  a minnow  with  spin- 
ner. 

To  Herbert  F.  Everett,  Allentown,  a 
landing  net,  for  a fish  weighing  3 pounds 
8 ounces;  length,  22%  inches;  girth,  11 
inches;  caught  in  Pine  Run,  May  9,  1936. 
Lui’e,  a brown  hackle  fly. 

Small-mouthed  Black  Bass 

To  Charles  H.  Nehf,  Allentown,  a level 
winding  reel,  for  a fish  weighing  2 pounds 
4 ounces;  length,  16%  inches;  girth,  10% 
inches;  caught  August  15,  1936,  in  Ontelau- 
nee  Creek.  Lure,  spinner. 

Large-mmUhed.  Black  Bass 

To  Charles  B.  Daubenspeck,  Allentown, 
a creel  with  harness,  for  a fish  weighing  4 
pounds  11  ounces;  length  19%  inches;  girth, 
14%  inches;  caught  July  9,  1936,  in  Lake 
Nipperwein.  Lure,  a plug. 

Pickerel 

To  Edward  G.  Nagle,  Allentown,  a cast- 
ing reel,  for  a fish  weighing  3 pounds; 
length,  22%  inches;  girth,  9%  inches; 
caught  in  Unity  Lake,  October  17,  1936. 
Lure,  a shiner. 

Sunfish 

To  William  M.  Snyder,  Catasauqua,  silk 
line,  for  a fish  weighing  10  ounces;  length, 
8%  inches;  girth  8 inches;  caught  July  11, 
1936,  in  Lake  Wallenpaupack.  Lure,  a 
worm. 


FISHING  REGULATIONS  ON 
PENITENTIARY  LAND:  SPRING 
CREEK  IN  CENTRE  COUNTY 

Every  spring,  as  the  opening  of  the  trout 
fishing  season  draws  near  rumors  are  cir- 
culated that  fishing  on  Spring  creek  as  it 
flows  throiigh  lands  of  Rockview  peniten- 
tiary has  been  banned,  and  this  year  was 
no  exception. 

As  usual,  the  rumor  proved  groundless. 
Fishing  will  be  permitted,  but  under  cer- 
tain restrictions;  restrictions  which  the 
true  sportsman  will  not  find  at  all  arduous. 
The  principal  rule  laid  down  is  that  of 
the  hours  during  which  fishermen  will  be 
permitted  on  the  stream — 7 o’clock  a.  m.  to 
8 o’clock  p.  m.  All  fishermen  will  be  ex- 
pected to  stop  promptly  at  that  hour  and 
leave  the  property  as  soon  thereafter  as 
they  can  conveniently  do  so.  The  same  kind 
of  tackle  and  number  of  trout  caught  will 
be  permitted  as  laid  down  in  the  rules  by 
the  Fish  Commission. 

The  primary  interest  of  penitentiary  au- 


Sign  Used  by  Clarion  County  Bucktails  in  their 
Drive  to  Clean  Up  the  Clarion  River. 


thorities  is  not  so  much  in  connection  with  ! 
the  number  of  trout  taken  from  the  stream  ! 
as  it  is  in  safeguarding  prisoners  in  the 
institution  from  temptation  to  escape. 
Members  of  the  Fish  Commission  and  peni- 
tentiary authorities  held  a consultation  and 
authorized  Chief  Fish  Culturist  C.  Ross 
Buller  to  make  the  above  announcement. 
About  five  miles  of  Spring  creek  courses 
through  penitentiary  lands,  which,  of 
course,  include  the  big  trout  rearing  pre- 
sei've.  No  restrictions  have  been  placed  on 
the  stream  either  north  or  south  of  the 
penitentiary  domain. 

Mr.  Buller  also  announced  that  a fish 
warden  will  patrol  that  section  of  the 
stream  under  supervision  of  the  State 
every  day,  and  on  holidays  and  other  spe- 
cial occasions  will  have  several  assistants 
to  see  that  the  rules  laid  down  are  fully  i 
observed. 

Spring  creek  has  long  been  noted  as  one 
of  the  best  trout  streams  in  the  State.  It 
is  also  a well-established  fact  that  in  past 
years  it  has  been  badly  hogged  by  fisher- 
men who  are  lacking  in  the  instincts  of 
the  true  sportsmen.  Because  of  this  fact, 
fishermen  of  Bellefonte,  State  College  and 
other  points  along  the  stream  have  advo- 
cated a more  thorough  patrol  this  year 
than  ever  before,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  this  will  be  done. 


FISHERMAN.  87. 

TAKES  LICENSE 

Samuel  Dorman,  of  Lamar,  87,  who  has 
not  missed  fishing  since  he  was  old  enough 
to  hold  a fishing  rod,  is  the  oldest  angler  ■ 
to  take  out  a fishing  license  at  the  office  of 
Clinton  County  Treasurer  Harry  S.  Bitt- 
ner thus  far  this  season.  Mr.  Dorman  got 
his  license  prior  to  opening  day,  and  said 
that  he  intends  to  spend  a great  part  of 
his  time  this  summer  on  trout  and  bass 
streams.  His  catches  are  usually  equal  to 
those  of  any  anglers  whipping  the  county 
streams. 
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YOUTH  AND  AGE 
ENJOY  FIRST  DAY 

Writes  Warden  Myron  Shoemaker  of 
Laceyville : 

Last  Saturday  I ran  across  an  inter- 
esting incident  on  Kasson  Brook,  Wyoming 
County.  On  this  stream  were  two  fisher- 
men who  were  far  apart  so  far  as  age 
was  concerned. 

Chas.  Raleigh,  607  Beach  Street,  Scran- 
ton, Pa.,  was  fishing  for  trout  and  when 
he  had  caught  one  of  legal  size  was  a hap- 
py boy.  The  man  fishing  with  him  re- 
vealed that  Chas.  is  quite  an  outdoors  boy. 
When  school  is  over  Charles  takes  his  tent 
and  starts  out  all  alone  and  camps  the 
entire  summer,  going  from  one  place  to 
another.  He  is  a boy  scout,  a lone  wolf 
and  a real  sportsman  for  so  young  a chap, 
only  15  years  of  age.  One  day  last  sum- 
mer he  caught  a 26-pound  turtle  and  lugged 
it  for  some  miles  on  his  way  home,  and 
the  last  mile  induced  a truck  driver  to  give 
him  a lift,  for  which  he  offered  to  pay 
twenty  cents,  all  he  had  in  cash,  for  the 
ride  home. 

On  the  16th  of  April  he  walked  14  miles 
to  go  trout  fishing  and  landed  five  trout  for 
his  trouble.  Last  year  he  also  caught  a 
15-inch  brook  trout  and  walked  about  six 
miles  into  Wilkes-Barre  to  proudly  display 
the  fish  and  enter  it  in  a contest. 

The  other  fisherman  on  the  stream  was 
Mr.  H.  G.  Smith,  Lake  Winola,  Wyoming 
County,  Pa.,  age  88  years.  He  was  fishing 
for  trout  along  Kasson  Brook  with  his 
grandson.  Wearing  no  glasses,  he  seemed 
to  get  along  the  rough  stream  very  easily 
and  was  having  a good  time.  He  has 
voted  at  one  place  for  67  years  and  has 
fished  since  he  was  eight  years  old.  He 
believes  that  a fisherman  should  take  no 
more  than  he  needs  at  any  time. 


MORE  JUNIATA  SUCKERS 

M.  C.  Boyer  and  J.  R.  Snyder  both  of 
Pillow,  Pa.,  were  fishing  in  the  Juniata 
’ River  at  Greenvalley  filling  station  in 
' Perry  County  on  March  22nd.  Each  one 
caught  his  limit  of  twenty-five  suckers. 

’ The  fifty  suckers  weighed  better  tha’i 
: eighty  pounds.  The  largest  one  measured 
i eighteen  and  one-half  inches.  Other  fisher- 
! men  from  Pillow  who  have  made  nice 
catches  of  suckers  in  the  Juniata  are  Eai’l 
1 Mitshel  18;  E.  C.  Michael  20,  and  Carl 
Shipe  18. 


McKEAN  SPORTSMEN 
HOLD  BIG  RALLY 

, Meeting  in  Bradford  on  Thursday  night, 
j April  8th,  293  sportsmen  of  McKean  Coun- 
I ty  enjoyed  a splendid  dinner  and  program 
j arranged  by  the  McKean  County  Sports- 
! men’s  Club.  The  occasion  was  the  eleventh 
I annual  dinner  staged  by  the  association, 
i Jack  McDowell,  toastmaster,  tracing  the 
! progress  of  the  group  during  the  past  year, 
I announced  there  are  now  1,000  paid  up 
! members. 

; Speakers  included  Karl  Wagner,  presi- 
I dent  of  the  club;  M.  E.  Sherman,  district 
I game  supervisor;  Carl  Benson,  Mt.  Jewett, 
! game  protector;  Albert  Johnson,  Bradford, 
!i  fish  warden ; Mowell  Hawkins  of  Camp  Hill, 
! Pa. ; Murray  Davidson  of  Jamestown,  and 


Stocking  Fish  in  Winter  Isn't  a Picnic  by  Any  Means  as  Witness  the  Above  Scenes. 


Randolph  Thompson  of  the  state  game  com- 
mission. 

Wagner  lauded  the  spirit  of  the  club 
members  and  attributed  progress  of  the 
club  to  that  factor.  Game  Protector  Ben- 
son asked  for  cooperation  of  the  men  in 
promoting  junior  sportsmen’s  work,  espe- 
cially in  giving  helpful  instruction  in  the 
use  of  firearms.  Fish  Warden  Johnson  de- 
clared fishing  in  this  state  should  be  the 
best  in  10  years,  with  80,000  trout  stocked 
in  McKean  County  streams. 

Hawkins  recalled  experiences  with  va- 
rious sportsmen;  he  said  that  the  real 
sportsman  can  see  the  game  or  fish  in  ac- 
tion and  be  satisfied  even  though  he  catches 
nothing.  Davidson  contributed  some  inter- 
esting stories  of  outdoor  life. 

Thompson  showed  a long  program  of  mo- 
tion pictures  of  game,  fish  and  birds  of 
Pennsylvania’s  woodland  and  fields. 


Special  guests  introduced  were  Di.strict 
Attorney  Claude  Shattuck  and  Sheriff 
Merle  E.  Dickinson,  outstanding  Smethport 
sportsmen;  Carl  Benson,  Jr.,  pi-esident  of 
the  Mt.  Jewett  Sportsmen’s  Club,  and  Eu- 
gene Scowden,  president  of  the  Keating 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association  of 
Smethport. 

Regrets  at  not  being  able  to  attend  the 
dinner  were  read  fi’om  Claude  D.  Henline, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Trapshooting- 
Association  and  prominent  local  sportsman, 
W’ho  is  ill,  and  from  C.  A.  French,  commis- 
sioner of  fisheries. 

The  work  of  Bruce  Mellinger  in  organ- 
izing a local  junior  sportsman’s  club  was 
cited  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Mellinger,  who 
is  a new  member  of  the  club. 

Serving  on  the  dinner  committee  were 
John  Pendleton,  chairman ; Max  Knoir, 
Harold  Hunter  and  Dr.  L.  H.  Haler. 
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"MY  DAD" 

By  M iss  Dawn  Bishop,  Age  13. 

{To  my  Dad,  Herm  Bishop,  who  isn’t  half 
as  bad  as  I have  painted  him) 

My  daddy  is  a fisherman. 

He  fishes  long  and  late, 

He  always  has  to  have  a fly, 

He  spurns  the  lovely  bait. 

And  when  the  spi'ingtime  comes  around, 
No  matter  what  the  weather. 

You’ll  see  him  wading  in  the  stream, 
Just  floating  tiny  feathers. 


The  garden  may  be  full  of  weeds 
And  the  basement  may  need  cleaning, 

Or  Mother  says  “let’s  clean  the  house” 
But  Daddy  keeps  on  dreaming. 

And  so,  of  course,  his  boots  he’ll  don, 

I know  it  is  no  use — 

For  trouting  time  is  here  again. 

And  Dad  is  on  the  loose. 

From  April  then,  and  thru  July 
My  Dad  is  gone  from  home. 

But  he’ll  be  back  when  season’s  o’er. 

Not  much  inclined  to  roam. 

With  fancy  flies  and  rod  and  reel, 
Mosquito  dope  and  things. 

And  say,  “I’ve  quit  for  good.”  (Ha,  Ha) 
Just  wait  until  next  spring. 


When  next  spring  comes,  away  he  goes. 

For  he  fishes  all  the  while; 

And  at  season’s  end,  when  he  returns 

He  always  has  a smile 

When  he  tells  me  of  the  big  ones  lost. 

And  the  trout  he  almost  caught. 

We  dine  on  fish  that  very  night. 

(It’s  salmon  Mother  bought.) 

Oh,  Four-Mile  Stream  and  Chappel  Fork 
He  takes  them  one  by  one; 

And  Prouty  too,  and  Kettle  Creek, 

And  also  Sugar  Run. 

For  where  trout  are,  there  is  my  Dad, 

As  patient  as  can  he; 

And  he  will  fish  from  morn  ’till  night, 
But  catch  fish?  Oh  no,  not  he. 


And  nights  at  home,  the  tales  he’ll  tell 
Of  trout  that  got  away; 

Of  lines  that  snapped  and  leaders  broke; 
He  had  bad  luck  that  day. 

But  in  the  morn  away  he  goes. 

1 help  to  start  him  out, 

And  live  in  hopes  that  some  fine  day 
My  Dad  will  catch  a trout. 

Now  Mother  and  I just  sit  and  smile; 

We  know  his  stories  well: 

Of  his  Coachman  flies  and  Wickhams  too; 
His  Queens  and  Parma  Belles, 

Whirling  Duns  and  Gordon  Quills — 

He  has  them  in  his  book. 

And  Iron  Blues  and  Montreals, 

All  tied  on  tiny  hooks. 

The  trout  that  live  in  all  these  streams 
Must  laugh  at  him  each  spring. 

And  chuckle  as  his  flies  float  by, 

“Here  comes  that  man  again.” 

But  I love  my  Dad.  He’s  all  O.  K. 

And  I’ll  whisper  this  to  you: 

The  nicest  days  of  all  are  when 
He  takes  ME  fishing  too. 


ANGLERS  SCORE  ON 
RIDLEY  CREEK 

Conditions  on  Ridley  Creek,  Delaware 
County,  were  ideal  for  fly  fishermen  on  the 
opening  day.  This  stream  within  15  miles 
of  Metropolitan  Philadelphia  was  crowded 
with  fishermen,  most  of  whom  used  worms. 
Bait  fishermen  were  extremely  unsuccess- 
ful, but  fly  fishermen  reported  catches  of 
brown  trout  running  from  four  or  five  up 
to  as  many  as  a dozen.  P.  G.  Platt  re- 
ported 11  trout;  Nathan  Tobias  7 and  Stan- 
ley Hibberd  6.  More  than  150  fish  were 
killed  on  this  stream  on  the  opening  day. 


AWARDED  MEDALS 

In  his  fine  column,  “Field  Sports,”  in  the 
Allentown  Morning  Call,  Charles  H.  Nehf 
had  the  following  comments  recently  con- 
cerning three  Lehigh  County  Junior  Con- 
servationists : 

On  Friday  evening  at  the  annivei’sary 
program  of  the  Unami  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association,  Emaus,  three  more 
names  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  boys  who 
have  received  conservation  medals  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  For  their 
fine  work  in  the  betterment  of  fishing  by 
killing  at  least  ten  watersnakes  last  year, 
Dennis  Martz,  Harold  Wilson  and  Henry 
Meiley,  all  of  Emaus,  will  be  awarded  hand- 
some bronze  medals  which  the  Commission 
bestows  to  all  junior  conservationists. 
James  S.  Biery,  Jr.,  of  321  N.  Eighth  Street 
received  a similar  medal  last  fall  at  the 
booster  meeting  of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association.  Entries 
in  the  annual  fish  contest,  sponsored  by  the 
Pioneer  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Associa- 
tion, Allentown,  can  be  made  throughout 
the  current  year  until  November  30,  1937. 
All  of  their  approximate  500  members  are 
eligible  for  open  competition,  the  only 
stipulation  is  that  the  person  entering  a fish 
must,  in  addition  to  an  affidavit,  be  a sports- 
man in  good  standing  with  the  club  at  least 
15  days  before  the  catch  is  made. 


NORTH  PENN  PLANS 

In  order  to  maintain  its  program  of  re-  1 
stocking  upper  Bucks  and  Montgomery 
counties  with  fish  and  game,  the  North  Penn 
Fish,  Game  and  Forestry  Association  will 
hold  its  second  annual  benefit  carnival  on  _ 
June  11  and  12,  at  Lenape  Park,  Sellers-  i 
ville. 

Among  other  features  of  the  program 
will  be  an  elk  roast,  with  this  gamey  meat 
being  offered  for  the  first  time  in  this  sec- 
tion. The  Association  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  an  elk  weighing  nearly  1,000 
pounds  from  the  Trexler  Game  Preserve, 
Allentown.  The  animal  was  shot  in  April 
and  placed  in  cold  storage  in  Allentown  to 
await  the  wish  of  the  sportsmen. 


. (I 

A.  D.  Moyer,  Lewistown,  with  19-inch  Rainbow  Trout  ' 
Taken  on  Minnow  in  Spring  Creek  Opening  Day. 


There  will  be  all  sorts  of  amusements 
for  the  kiddies  and  grownups,  with  plenty  | 
to  eat  and  drink.  According  to  reports  ’ ^ 
from  the  various  committees  appointed  to  s 
serve,  they  plan  to  make  this  event  the  ; 
biggest  program  the  club  has  ever  under- 
taken. 

A.  S.  Hiltebeitel,  chairman  of  the  carni- 
val committee,  and  Earl  Lutz,  president  of  ; 
the  Association,  will  direct  the  two-day. 
affair.  All  proceeds  from  the  roast  and 
carnival  will  go  toward  reforestation,  res- 
toration of  various  species  of  fish  and  re- 
stocking of  small  game  in  Upper  Bucks  and 
Montgomery  counties. 

Last  summer  the  organization  conducted 
a buffalo  roast,  which  netted  over  $600, 
which  was  used  entirely  for  restocking  pur-  ; 
poses.  The  sportsmen  used  some  of  the 
money  to  start  raising  rock  bass  and  blue- 
gill  sunfish  in  the  Sellersville  water  supply 
basin.  These  fish  will  be  netted  and  placed 
into  Lake  Lenape  as  soon  as  the  twin-park 
project,  costing  $150,000,  is  completed  be- 
tween Sellersville  and  Perkasie  boroughs. 


"ONCE 


IS  PLENTY" 

Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


P E N N S Y L V A N I A A N (;  L E K 


Even  the  Smaller  Mountain  Streams  in  Central  Pe  nnsylvania  were  high  on  opening  day  of  Trout 
Season.  Here's  a brook  in  upper  Stone  Valley,  Huntingdon  County. 


Dear  Alex: — 

I believe,  the  last  time  I saw  you,  I 
promised  to  give  you  a little  gas,  to  swell 
the  lean  numbers  of  the  ANGLER. 

Do  you  recall  'that  letter  the  GAME 
NEWS  published,  that  you  liked  so  well? 
The  one  about  my  cowboy  friend  who  was 
going  to  rope  his  buck  and  kill  him  with 
a club. 

Well,  this  epistle  concerns  Bob’s  adven- 
tures on  a fishing  trip  last  summer,  and 
though  I was  not  an  eyewitness,  I believe 
I have  recounted  the  s'tory  in  a fairly  ac- 
curate manner. 

Bob  had  promised  a friend,  whom  we 
will  call  Godfrey,  because  that  isn’t  his 
name,  to  take  him  on  a camping  - fishing- 
trip,  and  when  Godfrey  found  a few  days 
off  it  was  a very  inopportune  time  for  Bob, 
as  he  was  working  on  a rush  job  for  me 
at  the  time. 

Bob  didn’t  want  to  leave  me,  but  he  had 
given  Godfrey  his  promise,  and  Godfrey 
had  never  been  on  a trip  of  this  sort,  and 
Bob  also  honors  his  word;  with  many  re- 
grets, but  with  high  hopes  and  mighty  lit- 
tle cash  they  bade  me  farewell. 

Now  it  seems  that  another  friend  of 
Bob’s  owned  a good  tent  which  he  offered 
Bob  the  use  of  at  any  time,  so  the  old  Ford 
was  turned  complainingly  out  into  the 
country,  and  after  more  or  less  success- 
fully negotiating  a few  miles  of  ruts,  rocks 
and  holes,  which  on  'the  map  is  designated 
as  a township  road,  they  arrived  at  said 
friend’s  house  to  find  that  he  was  at  the 
upper  end  of  a somewhat  long  farm. 

Now  this  said  upper  end  is  really  that, 
being  many  feet  nearer  the  clouds  than 
the  roadside  end,  but  after  a laborious 
climb  in  the  hot  sunshine  they  found  the 
object  of  their  search. 

However,  Dame  Fortune  has  not  yet 
awakened  for  the  day,  and  the  friend  re- 
gretfully explained  that  two  months  pre- 
vious a very  religious  couple  had  borrowed 
the  tent  for  two  weeks  to  attend  a camp- 
meeting, but  being  so  religious  they  ap- 
parently reckoned  time  on  a heavenly  basis, 
and  their  two  weeks  had  not  yet  expired. 

This  was  a blow,  but  Bob  still  had  an 
ace  in  the  hole  in  the  person  of  another 
friend  who  had  a smaller  tent  he  sometimes 
used. 

Incidentally,  Bob  has  owned  a number 
of  ten’ts  himself,  the  last  one  being  an 
18  X 24,  a wall  tent  in  which  he  and  his 
wife  and  another  couple  were  living  beside 
the  Baltimore  Oriole’s  winter  quarters  in 
Punta  Gorda,  Florida,  at  the  time  of  the 
Miami  hurricane  in  1926. 

The  last  they  saw  of  their  tent  it  was 
sailing  rapidly  away  toward  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  when  the  water  got  up  around 
their  waists  they  deserted  their  camp  site 
and  took  up  their  abode  in  'the  grandstand 
during  the  remainder  of  their  stay  there. 

Getting  back  to  our  story,  they  found 
the  second  friend  had  just  returned  from 
Europe  and  was  at  home. 

Old  Lady  Fortune  had  now  opened  one 
eye,  and  when  Bob  made  known  the  object 
of  his  visit,  the  friend  said,  “Why,  sure. 
Bob,  you’re  welcome  to  it  anytime,’’  and 
led  the  way  to  the  attic. 

But  here  the  old  dame  closed  her  eye 
and  decided  to  take  a beauty  nap,  for 


when  the  attic  was  reached,  the  friend 
found  no  tent.  Then  she  remembered  that 
before  she  went  to  Europe  she  had  loaned 
it  to  some  people  who  wished  to  spend 
the  summer  camping  in  Pike  County. 

The  day  was  now  too  far  along  to  think 
of  going  camping,  so  the  boys  decided  to 
do  a little  fishing  in  Gravel  Pond,  near 
home. 

Godfrey  had  nevei-  done  any  bait  casting, 
but  he  thought  he  could  handle  a bass  fiy, 
so  Bob  borrowed  a boat  and  rowed  while 
Godfrey  started  work  with  the  fly  rod. 

Well,  sir,  he  proved  to  be  a regular 
high  flier,  and  after  spending  a couple  of 
hours  coaxing  his  fiy  out  of  the  various 
trees  which  overhang  the  shore  of  the  pond. 
Bob  decided  that  if  the  pan  was  to  have  a 
fishy  smell  that  evening  he  must  do  a little 
fishing  himself. 

After  a few  casts  with  a plug  he  flopped 
a nice  bass  into  the  boat  and  Godfrey 
pounced  on  it  like  a hungry  lion. 


Bob’s  warning  shout  came  too  late,  for 
the  bass  had  caught  Godfrey. 

Bob  now  had  two  on  his  plug  (I’ll  pass 
up  the  opportunity  for  a pun ) , and  by  the 
time  he  had  unhooked  Godfrey  the  man 
had  a nasty  slash  in  the  heel  of  his  palm. 

But  the  sight  of  that  nice  bass  had  aroused 
the  primitive  urge  in  Godfrey  xo  such  an 
extent  that  a little  thing  like  losing  a hand 
wasn’t  going  to  spoil  his  fishing  trip.  He 
must  cast. 

So,  taking  Bob’s  I'od,  for  the  next  few 
moments  Godfrey  proceeded  to  give  a soul- 
searing exhibition  of  plain  and  fancy  back- 
lashes of  various  grades  and  degrees. 

When  he  had  about  reached  the  peak  of 
exasperation,  he  got  a beautiful  strike,  and 
immediately  struck  so  hard  that  he  lost  the 
fish  and  fell  out  of  the  boat. 

Fortune  now  distinctly  frowned,  and 
when  Bob  pulled  him  back  into  the  boat  he 
tried  'to  express  his  feelings  by  breaking 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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up  Bob’s  thirty-dollar  tournament  casting- 
rod  to  the  accompaniment  of  appropriate 
phrases  such  as  I am  not  permitted  to 
chronicle. 

Well,  Bob  managed  to  save  his  rod  from 
'total  destruction,  and  -with  soothing  -words 
he  persuaded  Godfrey  to  lay  the  rod  down 
in  the  boat,  which  he  did  with  the  three- 
gang  plug  lying  on  the  seat,  and  then  he 
promptly  sat  on  the  plug. 

Needless  to  say,  that  finished  the  fish- 
ing for  the  day,  so  they  went  home  to  dig- 
some  worms  to  take  with  them  on  the  camp- 
ing trip. 

Now  worms  are  usually  found  in  abund- 
ance near  Bob’s  home,  but  the  weather 
had  been  pre'tty  dry  for  some  time,  and 
after  Bob  had  turned  over  a half  acre  or 
so  without  much  success,  he  decided  that 
inasmuch  as  it  was  Godfrey’s  outing,  said 
Godfrey  .should  have  the  pleasure  of  doing- 
some  of  the  digging. 

Godfrey  sat  calmly  on  a neighbor’s  porch 
while  Bob  had  been  digging,  so  Bob  in- 
formed him  that  if  he  wanted  any  worms 
to  fish  with  he  had  better  exercise  the  spade 
a bit. 

After  a few  forkfuls  of  earth  had  been 
turned  over,  Godfrey  said,  “To  hell  with 
digging  them,  we’ll  buy  them.” 

So,  with  most  of  their  remaining-  capital 
he  bought  a can  of  worms  from  a boy,  and 
the  next  morning  'the  two  men  and  Bob’s 
wife  set  out  for  White  Oak  Pond  in  Wayne 
County,  taking  along  some  old  pieces  of 
canvas  as  a sort  of  shelter. 

Well,  they  rented  a boat  and  fished  and 
fished,  but  old  Dame  Fortune  retired  early 
'that  night,  so  they  decided  to  do  likewise, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  bass  caught 
near  home  the  evening  before  they  would 
have  had  a fish  supper  without  the  fish. 

They  made  a bed  in  the  car  for  the 
Missus,  and  giving  Godfrey  most  of  the 
blankets,  Bob  sought  out  a nice  smooth 
place  for  him  to  lie,  and  spreading  a piece 
of  canvas  on  the  ground.  Bob  lay  down  on 
the  rocks  beside  him,  under  the  stars  and 
the  remaining  piece  of  canvas. 

It  was  a new  experience  for  Godfrey, 
and  he  complained  all  night.  He  was  cold. 
The  .ground  was  rou.gli.  A stone  hurt  him. 
He  heard  something.  Then  when  he  fell 
asleep  he  crowded  over  so  close  to  Bob 


That  Watersnalces  Are  Capable  of  Swallowing  a 
Good  Size  Fish  is  Amply  Demonstrated 
In  This  Picture. 


'that  twice  Bob  awoke  with  only  the  stars 
over  him,  and  Bob  says  that  astronomer 
who  said  the  stars  are  cold  must  have  tried 
using  them  for  a blanket,  too,  for  he  sure 
knew  his  stars. 

Finally,  Bob  threatened  to  throw  him 
in  'the  pond,  but  the  night  was  pretty  well 
spent,  and  I guess  Bob  got  up  kinda  early. 
Well,  after  breakfast  they  started  to  fish 


again,  and  Bob  caught  five  nice  bullheads, 
which  he  put  in  his  trout  creel  and  tied 
to  an  oarlock. 

P’inally,  Godfrey  caught  one,  and  lifting 
the  creel  into  the  boat  he  unfastened  the 
lid  and  slammed  the  bullhead  inside. 

Bob  said,  “Why  open  the  lid?  They 
made  that  hole  in  the  top  to  put  fish 
through.” 

Godfrey  replied,  “When  I put  them  in  I 
want  them  to  know  they  are  in  there,”  and 
before  Bob  could  stop  him  he  swung  the 
creel  back  into  the  pond — without  fasten- 
ing the  lid. 

As  Bob  watched  the  six  fish  swim  calmly 
away,  he  managed  by  a supreme  effort  to 
repress  the  words  and  impulses  that  were 
struggling  for  expression,  and  when  he 
dared  speak  he  called  Godfrey’s  attention 
to  what  he  had  done. 

Godfrey,  of  course,  felt  very  lotv,  and 
called  himself  all  kinds  of  dumbheads,  in 
which  Bob  most  heartily  concurred. 

Some  other  fishermen  were  leaving  the 
pond,  and  as  their  boat  came  by  Godfrey 
tried  to  buy  what  live  bait  they  had  left. 

They  told  him  they  wouldn’t  dare  sell 
them,  but  if  he  had  a pail  to  put  them  in 
they  would  give  them  to  him. 

Grabbing  the  nearest  can  he  dumped 
the  contents  into  the  pond  before  Bob 
could  stop  him,  and  passed  it  over  for  'the 
bait,  a few  half  dead  minnows. 

Bob  now  was  past  the  stage  of  daring  to 
part  his  lips.  Godfrey  didn’t  know  that  he 
had  dumped  all  their  worms  into  the  pond 
until  he  tried  to  find  one  to  bait  his  hook. 

Not  being  as  successful  as  Bob  in  repress- 
ing his  emotions,  he  sought  relief  by  again 
trying  to  break  up  Bob’s  casting  rod. 

This,  it  seems,  would  have  been  enough 
for  one  trip,  but  the  end  was  not  yet. 

Dame  Fortune,  who  had  not  been  very 
nice  to  them,  now  began  to  weep  about  it, 
and  the  old,  rotten  canvas  began  to  leak, 
and  the  food  supply  began  to  get  wet,  so 
they  hurriedly  packed  everything  back  into 
the  Ford,  a ’31  coach,  and  arranging  the 
duffle  in  such  a way  that  the  Missus,  who 
is  rather  short  in  stature,  could  curl  up 
on  the  rear  seat,  they  again  gave  Godfrey 
most  of  the  blankets  and  parked  him  under 
Hie  wheel,  while  Bob  endeavored  to  curl 


FLY  LINE  COMPARISONS 


By  KENNETH  A.  REID 


Member,  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 


1st 

2nd 

Level  Line 

2nd 

Level  Line 

Inside 

Run- 

Inside 

Pt.  to 

Taper 

Belly 

Taper 

Pt.  to 

Taper 

ning 

Taper 

Size  and 

Taper 

Length 

Length 

Length 

Taper 

Length 

Line 

Length 

Make 

Length 

Weight 

Point 

Belly 

(Feet) 

(Feet) 

(Feet) 

(Feet) 

(Feet) 

(Feet) 

(Feet) 

(Feet) 

1. 

Allcock  At  #5419 

30  yds.-IEI 

% oz.  77  gr. 

.023 

.035 

0 

16 

58 

2. 

Halford  IFl 

30  yds.-IPI 

% oz.  76  gr. 

3. 

Mills  Std.  Imp 

14  oz.  106  gr. 

.030 

.039 

0 

13 

64 

4. 

Weber  

30  yds.-HEH 

.025 

.043 

1 

14 

62 

5. 

Halford — Size  3 

30  yds. -HDH 

1 oz.  17  gr. 

.030 

.043 

0 

15 

60 

6. 

Mills  Intrinsic  Transpar.  (Cream  Color) 

30  yds. -HDH 

1 oz.  0 

.025 

.0425 

0 

16 

58 

7. 

Ciladding  Otselic 

30  yds. -HDH 

% oz.  9 gr. 

.022 

.037 

4 

7 

68 

8. 

Gladding  Otselic 

30  yds.-HDH 

% oz.  9 gr. 

.022 

.038 

4 

6 

70 

9. 

Gladding  Otseiic 

30  yds.-HDH 

% oz.  17  gr. 

.022 

.040 

4 

8 

64 

9 

5 

10. 

Kingfisher  De  Luxe 

30  yds.-HDH 

% oz.  65  gr. 

.027 

.040t 

5 

8 

64 

11. 

.Jones  President 

30  yds.-HDH 

114  oz.  35  gr. 

.027 

.046t 

6 

7 

60 

9 

8 

12. 

Shakespeare  Tru  Art 

30  yds.-HD'H 

1 oz.  46  gr. 

13. 

King  Eider 

30  yds.-HCH 

1%  oz.  5 gr. 

.030 

.052 

0 

16 

58 

14. 

Gladding  Otselic 

30  yds.-HCH 

1V2  oz.  27  gr. 

.022 

.047 

10 

7 

57 

7 

9 

15. 

Ashaway  A.) -3  Taper 

33  yds.-HDGDH 

% oz.  60  gr. 

.023t 

.044- 

11 

10 

12 

10 

13 

6 

19-.033 

5 

16. 

Crandali-3  Taper 

40  yds.-HCFCH 

1 14  oz.  50  gr. 

.02S 

.043t 

11 

7 

17 

10 

30-.033 

From  the  above  chart,  it  will  be  obvious  that  there  is  a great  need  for  standardization  of  iine  sizes.  For  instance,  one  HDH  is  as  light  as  % ounces  9 grains  while  another  of  the  same 
letter  designation  weighs  lt4  ounces  and  35  grains.  The  actual  weight  is  the  important  factor  in  line  balance  and  it  is  a wise  safeguard  in  the  case  of  an  unknown  line  to  check  its  weight  on 
an  apothecary’s  scales  rather  than  rely  merely  on  the  letter  designation. 

'The  last  two  lines  listed  are  the  quick  taper  or  triple  taper  type  which  have  a short  belly  and  a long  running  line  as  an  aid  to  distance  casting.  In  general,  these  lines  should  be  one 
letter  size  larger  in  the  belly  to  correspond  with  the  conventional  double  tapered  line;  that  is,  if  an  HDH  double  tapered  line  fits  your  rod,  the  corresponding  triple  tapered  line  would  have 
a C belly. 
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FISHING 


When  troubles  seem  to  overtake, 

And  friends  who  once  were  true  forsake, 
When  fears  and  doubts  each  moment  shake. 
Go  fishing. 


Just  grab  that  pole  and  can  of  bait. 
Go  right  away — don’t  hesitate. 
Tomorrow  may  be  just  too  late 
For  fishing. 


There’s  something  in  that  morning  breeze. 
There’s  comfort  in  the  whispering  trees. 
There’s  visions  rare  one  often  sees 
While  fishing. 


The  happy  song  of  swirling  stream 
Awakens  many  a long-lost  dream; 
There’s  hope  in  every  sunlit  gleam 
When  fishing. 


OPEN  FAHNESTOCK 
TO  FISHERMEN 

The  Fish  Commission  at  a recent  meet- 
ing decided  to  open  the  Fahnestock  Branch 
of  Cedar  Run,  in  Tioga  County,  to  fish- 
ing, with  the  same  restrictions  to  apply 
as  exist  on  Cedar  Run. 

These  restrictions  are:  six  fish  can  be 
taken,  nine  inches  long  or  more.  If  bait 
hooks  are  used  they  must  be  barbless.  Any 
barbed  fly  may  be  used,  however. 


There’s  lots  of  time  e’er  sunset’s  gold 
Paints  rocks  and  stream  in  colors  bold; 
There’s  comforts  that  can  ne’er  be  told 
In  fishing. 

If  you  would  laugh;  real  pleasure  gain; 
Hear  music  in  a sweet  refrain; 

If  you  would  be  a kid  again. 

Go  fishing. 

HORACE  J.  HEAPS. 


A young  bride  walked  into  a drug  store 
and  approached  a clerk  timidly. 

“That  baby  tonic  you  advertise — ’’  she 
began — “does  it  really  make  babies  bigger 
and  stronger?” 

“We  sell  lots  of  it,”  replied  the  druggist, 
“and  w'e’ve  never  had  a complaint.” 

“Well,  I’ll  take  a bottle,”  said  the  bride, 
after  a moment,  and  went  out.  In  five 
minutes  she  was  back.  She  got  the  druggist 
into  a corner  and  whispered  into  his  ear: 
“I  forgot  to  ask  about  this  baby  tonic,” 
she  said  under  her  breath.  “Who  takes  it 
— me  or  my  husband?” 


ANGLER  FINED  $100 

Arrested  by  Fish  Wai’den  Arthur  Snyder 
on  charges  of  fishing  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  State  Fish  Hatchery  near  Pleasant 
Gap,  H.  E.  Ellis,  of  Altoona,  at  a hearing- 
before  Justice  of  the  Peace  Fremont  S. 
Hile,  at  Pleasant  Gap,  was  fined  $100  and 
costs.  He  was  released  from  custody  upon 
making  arrangements  for  the  payment  of 
the  total  amount. 


Nature's  Camouflage  of  Fishes  is  Marvelous.  Here's  a Young  Lake  Trout  on  Pebble  Bottom. 


Recalling  a Great  Winter’s  Sport  for  the  Sucker  Fishermen.  Here's  a Scene  in  Franklin  County. 


his  six  feet  and  some,  plus,  into  the  re- 
maining space. 

When  Godfrey  didn’t  have  them  awake 
complaining  about  being  cold  and  cramped, 
Bob  couldn’t  sleep  because  he  couldn’t  turn 
over.  Then  Godfrey  would  kick  him,  or 
get  his  feet  up  in  his  lap  and,  because  he 
was  cold,  he  wouldn’t  let  them  have  any 
of  the  windows  open,  and  this  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  air  becoming  so  stale  and  close 
that  the  Missus  fainted. 

Though  she  is  short,  she  is  a bit  heavier 
than  a June  breeze,  and  by  'the  time  Bob 
had  dragged  her  out  of  that  back  seat  over 
the  camp  duffle  and  the  sub-conscious  God- 
frey, he  darn  near  fainted  himself. 

By  the  time  she  was  properly  restored 
neither  of  them  wished  to  go  back  into  the 
stuffy  car,  so  they  built  a big  fire  on  the 
shore  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  fish- 
ing, in  the  rain. 

And  when  morning  came,  they  decided 
that  enough  was  sufficient,  and  since  every- 
thing was  in  the  car,  they  likewise  entered, 
and  forthwith  returned  home. 

Thus,  endeth  my  story. 

Bob  says,  “Once  is  aplenty.” 

— H.  H.  SMITH 


MOTHER'S  VERSION 

Dad  says  he  takes  Billy  fishin’ 

Just  to  give  the  boy  a treat. 

Dad  says  for  a lad’s  enjoyment 
Fishin’  trips  are  hard  to  beat. 

I think  Dad’s  the  youngster,  really. 
When  all’s  said  and  done; 

It’s  my  guess  that  Billy  knows  that 
It’s  his  Dad  that  has  the  fun ! 

Dad  says  he  takes  Billy  fishin’ 

Cause  he  likes  to  please  the  lad. 
Seems  to  me  he  has  it  backwards — 

I think  Billy  takes  his  Dad. 

-—CLIFFORD  G.  MARTIN 


“I  read  in  a book  that  Apollo  was  chas- 
ing a nymph  and  she  turned  into  a tree.” 
“He  was  lucky.  Those  I chase  always 
turn  into  a night  club  or  a restaurant.” 
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FUTURE  SPORTSMEN 
AND  GOOD  FISHING 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

games?  Why  do  these  service  clubs  and 
individuals  sponsor  movements  to  assist 
youth  in  many  other  activities  to  better  fit 
them  for  the  life  to  follow?  Cost  receives 
little  consideration.  Time  and  effort  are 
freely  given.  Why  has  there  been  so  little 
thought  of  youth  regarding  its  chance  to 
learn  more  of  conservation  and  the  true 
sportsmanship  that  can  develop  thereby? 

Administrative  agencies  of  conservation 
spend  large  sums  of  money,  time,  and  ef- 
fort to  keep  conservation  a reality  and  to 
furnish  wholesome  recreation  to  the  entire 
public  but  they  cannot  continue  forever 
unless  the  youth  of  today  and  tomorrow 
receives  the  proper  education  to  help  do 
its  part.  A conservation  education  to  the 
youth  of  today  would  soon  pay  dividends 
that  would  be  well  worth  the  effort.  A life 
of  crime  which  may  develop  from  a con- 
servation violation  can  be  prevented  and 
educational  efforts  can  be  the  remedy. 
Every  youth  educated  means  one  more 
good  sportsman  to  help  carry  on  conserva- 
tion efforts  to  insure  good  fishing  and 
make  more  contentment  to  all  concerned. 
It  is  well  worthwhile  to  consider  that  some 
of  the  present  day  criminals  might  have 
received  their  start  by  a violation  of  a 
conservation  law.  It  is  well  worth  consid- 
ering that  some  of  the  present  day  poach- 
ers would  be  good  sportsmen  if  they  had 
been  educated  along  conservation  lines  in 
early  life.  It  is  certainly  worth  serious  con- 
sideration that  the  present  crop  of  crim- 
inals in  the  United  States  is  composed  of 
38  per  cent  of  youths  between  15  and  2.5 
years  of  age.  It  is  also  well  worthwhile 
to  consider  that  many  youths  of  future 
generations  can  be  rescued  from  such  a 
life  and  used  in  the  efforts  of  conservation 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned  and 
to  society  in  general. 

The  freedom  of  youth  during  the  summcT 
vacation  from  school  affords  the  opportu- 
nity for  sportsmen  to  do  their  part  in  the 
proper  education  of  youth  from  a conser- 
vation angle.  How  many  of  you  readers 


This  Husky  Rainbow  Trout  Also 

have  ever  taken  time  enough  to  teach  some 
youngster  what  sportsmanship  really  means 
to  him  and  the  general  public?  What  con- 
servation is  and  what  it  will  mean  to  him 
and  future  generations?  How  many  of  you 
have  ever  taken  a group  of  youngsters  to 
a fish  hatchery?  How  many  of  you  have 
taken  a youth  fishing  and  taught  him  how 
to  fish  in  a sportsmanlike  manner?  Taught 
him  how  to  distinguish  one  specie  of  fish 
from  another?  How  many  of  you  have 
taught  how  to  carefully  handle  a small  fish 
and  the  i-easons  for  so  doing  or  returned  a 
legal  sized  fish  to  the  streams  for  future 
sport?  Stopped  fishing  before  taking  the 
limit  when  a youth  was  near  or  with  you? 
How  many  of  you  have  exhibited  large 
catches  of  fish  before  youth  regardless  of 
where  caught?  How  many  of  you  have  ever 
encouraged  or  refused  some  youth  the  op- 
portunity to  help  plant  fish?  How  many  of 
you  will  now  do  all  you  can  to  bring  about 
some  action  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  Pennsylvania  from  a conservation  angle? 

The  legislature  has  provided  a fish  code 
and  administrative  agencies  for  protection 
to  fish  and  fishing.  There  is  a sportsmen’s 
code  i^repared  by  good  sportsmen  and  com- 
mon sense  that  dovetails  with  a conserva- 
tion education  and  can  easily  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools  today,  boy  scout  camps 
and  in  the  field.  There  is  a code  prepared 
by  irresponsible  adults  with  diseased, 
warped  and  distorted  minds,  whether  fisher- 
men or  not,  who  are  willingly  and  un- 
knowingly by  action,  gossip,  and  direct 
teaching,  leading  youth  astray.  These  codes 
will  not  function  together  without  proper 
education  to  the  youth  of  today  and  the 
ultimate  result  will  be  a valuable  asset  to 
youth  in  its  honest  desire  and  effort  to  seek 
human  happiness  and  become  a good 
sportsman;  and  a good  sportsman  is  usu- 
ally a good  citizen.  It  is  better  to  prevent 
than  to  apprehend.  We  must  keep  Pennsyl- 
vania at  the  top  as  a leader  in  conserva- 
tion, good  fishing,  and  development  of  fu- 
ture sportsmen  and  good  citizens. 


Blends  Well  With  the  Stream  Bed. 

WANT  BETTER  TROUT  FISHING? 
IMPROVE  THOSE  SPRING  RUNS 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

these  improvement  devices  in  accomplishing 
this  purpose  may  be  had  than  the  stream 
improvement  project  recently  completed  by 
the  AVorks  Progress  Administration  in  the 
famous  Big  Spring  near  Newville,  Cumber- 
land County.  Ideal  limestone  trout  water, 
the  Big  Spring  had  formed  on  the  stream 
l)ed  in  recent  years  a vast  accumulation  of 
silt.  After  wing  walls  had  been  constructed, 
many  of  them  of  the  V-type,  the  result  was 
little  short  of  amazing.  The  water  has  al- 
ready cut  a clean  channel  to  bed  rock  in 
this  stream,  and  without  doubt  will  prove 
to  be  a vital  factor  in  bettering  trout  fish- 
ing on  this  Cumberland  county  water  in 
future  years.  There  is  little  reason  why 
equally  effective  work  on  small  streams, 
which  may  serve  as  spawning  and  nurseiy 
areas  for  trout,  may  not  be  accomplished 
throughout  the  state. 

If,  through  permanent  imi^rovement  of 
such  streams,  conditions  are  once  more 
made  favorable  for  spawning  by  wild  fish 
and  subsequent  growth  of  the  fry,  a long 
forward  stride  will  have  been  made  toward 
improving  trout  fishing,  in  our  opinion.  It 
seems  logical,  at  least,  that  with  increasing- 
ly heavy  fishing  in  trout  waters,  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  toward  improving  trout 
environment,  thus  increasing  the  carrying 
capacity  of  these  streams  for  trout  during 
12  months  of  the  year. 


First  Girl  Hiker:  “I  inserted  an  advertise- 
ment in  our  local  newspaper  recently  under 
a box  number  for  a male  partner  to  accom- 
pany me  on  a fortnight’s  hiking  trip.” 
Second  Girl:  “How  interesting.  Did  you 
have  many  replies?” 

First  Girl:  “Yes,  hundreds,  but  there 

was  a terrible  row  in  the  house  over  it.” 
Second  Girl:  “Good  gracious,  why?” 
First  Girl:  “Father  was  one  of  the  ap- 

plicants!” 
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THE  ANGLER'S  FORUM 

In  Which  ANGLER  Readers  Air  Their  Views  About  Fish  and  Fishing 

Editor’s  Note:  Letters  run  hi  this  column  are  timely  comments  concerning  Penn- 
sylvania angling.  They  are  not  to  be  construed  as  reflecting  in  any  way  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  in  its  program. 


MORE  ABOUT  SUCKER 
FISHING  IN  TROUT  WATERS 

Dear  Mr.  Sweigert : 

We  were  interested  in  the  “Angler’s 
Forum”  on  page  19  of  the  March,  1937, 
number  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER. 

Mr.  S.  K.  Breese  of  Shippensburg  has  ap- 
parently been  thinking  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  Carbon  County  sportsmen  in  regard 
to  fishing  in  trout  streams  during  times 
when  the  trout  season  is  closed. 

Last  year  this  Association,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Hon.  John  Fertig,  Director  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  prepared 
a Bill  for  presentation  to  the  Legislature 
which  would  designate  waters  which  are  in- 


habited predominantly  by  trout  as  trout 
waters  and  which  would  forbid  fishing  in 
such  waters  at  any  time  except  during  the 
regular  trout  season  and  then  only  by  the 
use  of  hook  and  line.  The  Bill  would  also 
forbid  the  taking  of  fish  food  from  the 
stream  except  such  as  could  be  caught  with 
a hook  and  line. 

This  Bill  also  provided  for  the  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners  to  have  the  right  to 
designate  waters  or  portions  of  waters  as 
exempt  from  this  Act  so  that  those  legiti- 
mately fishing  for  suckers  or  warm  water 
species  where  these  are  plentiful  would  not 
be  prohibited  from  enjoying  their  sport. 

This  proposed  Act  has  been  the  subject 
of  State-wide  consideration  and  the  general 


reaction  has  been  favorable.  A few  indi- 
viduals who  did  not  understand  that  it 
would  not  prevent  the  legitimate  sucker 
and  warm  water  species  fishermen  from  en- 
joying their  sport  in  waters  where  such  fi.sh 
con.stitute  a reasonable  proportion  of  all 
were  somewhat  afraid  of  the  Bill,  although 
those  who  have  considered  it  carefully  have 
realized  that  it  would  not  interfere  with 
such  sport. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  sportsmen  of 
Carbon  County  that  legislation  such  as  this 
should  be  passed  and  probably  would  be  if 
more  fishermen  realized  how  many  trout  are 
unintentionally  killed  by  careless  fishermen 
or  by  illegal  fishermen  who  intentionally 
are  depleting-  our  smaller  streams  of  trout 
which  should  be  left  undisturbed  except 
during  the  regular  season. 

Respectfully  yours, 

GERALD  EDMUND.S. 
County  Secretary. 


HELLERTOWN  SPORTSMEN 
HOLD  SPRING  MEETING 

Members  of  the  Hellertovm  Sportsmen’s 
Association  held  a fine  meeting  and  rally 
at  Hellertown  on  April  24.  At  this  meeting 
plans  were  discussed  for  bettering  trout 
streams  such  as  Saucon  and  its  tributaries 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hellertown. 
The  sportsmen  are  also  planning  this  year 
to  institute  an  intensive  campaign  against 
the  watersnake,  particularly  on  trout 
streams.  The  possibility  of  introducing  fin- 
gerling  trout  into  small  spring  water 
streams  emptying  into  the  Saucon  was  also 
discussed. 

The  plan  of  Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
C.  A.  French,  whereby  stocking  not  only  of 
popular  game  species  such  as  the  trout  and 
black  bass  will  be  emphasized  but  also  the 
planting  of  sunfish,  yellow  perch,  catfish, 
and  suckers  will  be  stressed,  was  explained. 

In  addressing  the  sportsmen  the  editor 
stressed  the  need  for  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Fish  Commission  and  the  indi- 
vidual sportsman  and  also  emphasized  the 
importance  of  holding  down  the  summer 
water  temperatures  in  spring  feeder  brook.s 
to  trout  streams. 

Two  movies  relative  to  the  activities  of 
the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  were 
shown. 


ANGLERETTE  LANDS 
BIGGEST  BROOKIE 

One  of  the  prize  winners  in  the  tishing 
contest  conducted  last  season  by  the  Wag- 
ner Hardware  Company  of  Hazleton  was 
Mrs.  Alice  Ringlaben  of  West  Hazleton. 
Her  brook  trout  was  the  largest  entered  in 
the  contest  and  won  for  her  a bamboo  fly 
rod. 

Other  awards  were  as  follows:  largest 
brown  trout,  Walter  Klapinsky,  Stockton, 
automatic  reel ; largemouth  black  bass. 
Philip  Leivack,  Crystal  Ridge,  casting  lod. 

The  contest,  which  was  open  to  fishermen 
of  the  Hazleton  area,  is  an  annual  event 
that  attracts  more  attention  as  each  season 
opens. 


Some  girls  aren’t  afraid  of  mice  while 
others  really  have  very  pretty  legs. 


I 
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A Deep  Pool  on  the  Loyalsock  in  Lycoming  County. 


UNIQUE  FISH  FARM 

QUAKERTOWN  — Quakertown  borough 
has  owned  a fish  hatchery  without  knowing 
it. 

It  may  sound  strange  but  Quakertown’s 
borough  fathers  suddenly  found  they  pos- 
sessed a fish  hatchery  unknown  to  them- 
selves or  to  anyone  else.  The  strangest  part 
of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  hatchery  is  run 
without  any  expense  whatever.  This  is  pos- 
sibly the  only  public  owned  fish  hatchery 
that  is  run  without  a large  drain  on  the 
taxpayer’s  pocketbook. 

It  all  came  about  in  this  way.  In  1930  the 
borough  council  voted  money  to  build  a 
spray  pond  at  the  electric  light  plant.  This 
pond  is  used  to  cool  the  water  from  the 
condensers.  After  it  is  cooled  it  is  returned 
to  the  condensers  again.  About  three  years 
after  the  pond  was  built  Superintendent 
James  Parker  ordered  his  crew  to  clean  it 
out  as  a lot  of  moss  and  other  debris  had 
gathered  in  the  pond  and  threatened  to 
enter  the  return  pipe  and  in  turn  clog  up 
the  condensers. 

A lot  of  dead  fish  were  discovered  among 
the  moss  and  filth.  Supt.  Parker  notified 
the  Great  Swamp  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry 
Asso.  and  President  Allen  Grant,  and  other 
members  of  the  club  came  to  the  pond  to 
investigate.  They  found  the  pond  literally 
filled  with  sunfish  of  all  sizes. 

A lot  of  doubting  Thomases  refused  to 
believe  that  a fish  could  live  in  the  pond,  as 
the  water  when  it  enters  it  in  the  form  of 
a spray  is  practically  hot.  At  all  times  of 
the  year  it  is  luke  warm.  However,  it  seems 
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the  fish  thrive  in  just  this  kind  of  water, 
and  grow  faster  than  in  regular  creek  water. 

Since  that  discovery  nearly  three  years 
ago,  each  year  around  the  first  week  in 
October  members  of  the  Great  Swamp  Fish 
and  Game  Asso.  invade  the  pond  with  bath- 
ing suits  (Not  such  a pleasant  job  ordi- 
narily in  October,  were  it  not  for  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water.)  The  fish  are  care- 
fully caught  in  nets  and  transferred  into 
old  milk  cans,  filled  with  water  out  of  the 
pond,  so  as  not  to  effect  too  great  a change 
for  the  fish.  These  cans  are  then  loaded 
onto  trucks  and  the  fish  transferred  to  the 
Tohickon  creek  and  to  the  Great  Swamp 
creek,  where  the  next  spring  fishermen  from 
all  parts  of  the  county  and  other  counties 
spend  many  a pleasant  hour  in  catching 
them. 

Mr.  Grant  in  a special  interview  with  a 
Morning  Call  reporter  stated  that  this  year 
twenty  club  members,  volunteered  their 
services,  also  the  use  of  several  trucks  and 
removed  15,000  fish  from  this  pond.  This 
procedure  is  followed  every  October,  and  so 
far  about  50,000  sunfish  have  been  removed 
from  the  “hatchery.”  They  range  in  sizes 
from  2 to  5%  inches.  Mr.  Grant  being  asked 
how  he  explained  the  presence  of  the  orig- 
inal breeder  fish,  said  the  only  way  he  saw 
they  could  get  there  was  through  two  outlet 
pipes  which  carry  the  surplus  water  into 
the  Licking  Run  creek.  The  Licking  Run 
creek  is  a very  small  branch  of  the  To- 
hickon creek,  which  runs  past  the  electric 
light  plant.  During  a very  wet  season  the 
wafer  sometimes  rises  to  a height  above  the 
spray  pond  outlet  pipes,  and  it  is  thought 
that  at  one  time  or  another  a few  sunfish 
found  their  way  into  the  pond,  and  thus 
started  the  hatchery. 

What  do  the  fish  feed  on.  In  answer  to 
this  question,  Mr.  Gi’ant  said  the  feeding  of 
these  fish  cost  the  town  or  the  association 
nothing,  as  they  feed  on  the  moss  and  on 
the  animal  life  present  in  the  water. 

So  it  is  that  Quakertown  has  a public 
owned  fish  hatchery  with  the  breeding  fish 
costing  nothing,  feeding  the  fish  costing 
nothing,  removing  the  fish  from  the  pond 
to  the  stream  also  costing  nothing. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  hatchery  operated  by 
the  Fish  and  Game  Asso.  at  no  cost.  Several 
years  ago  breeder  cat  fish  were  obtained 
from  the  state  fish  hatchery  and  deposited 
in  a mill  dam  on  the  property  of  Fred  R. 
Ritter  of  Brick  Tavern.  Since  that  time  each 
year  approximately  10,000  catfish  are  taken 
from  this  dam  and  also  deposited  in  the 
Great  Swamp  creek  and  the  Tohickon  creek. 
This  dam  is  kept  in  condition  by  members 
of  the  Game  Asso.,  who  every  year  clean 
the  dam,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  re- 
pair the  damage  done  by  muskrats  during 
the  winter.  The  only  expense  involved  in 
operating  this  hatchery  is  for  the  material 
required  from  time  to  time  to  make  neces- 
sary repairs  to  the  dam.  Fishing  at  the 
dam  and  at  the  electric  light  plant  spray 
pond  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  each  place  is 
closely  watched  to  see  that  some  unsports- 
manlike fisherman  does  not  try  to  get  his 
hooks  into  any  of  these  fish.  At  either  of 
these  two  places  some  very  large  fish  could 
be  caught,  as  the  large  breeder  fish  are 
always  left  in  for  future  breeding  purposes. 
— Allentown  Morning  Call. 


WATERSNAKE  DRIVE 
PLANNED  IN  LEHIGH 

The  following  report  has  been  received 
from  Charles  H.  Nehf,  Field  Sports  Editor 
of  the  Allentown  Morning  Call: 

By  means  of  a novel  experiment,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  this  section  of  the  state,  the 
Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association  has  laid  ground  plans  for  the 
control  of  water  snakes  in  Lehigh  county. 

In  meeting  the  suggestion  for  better  fish- 
ing, the  local  sportsmen’s  organization 
through  its  committee  of  three,  has  already 
made  a rough  outline  of  its  permanent  rul- 
ings. Working  together  as  a coordinating 
unit,  Richard  Wagner  of  1632  Union  St., 
George  Welty  of  326  N.  14th  St.,  and  C.  Joel 
Young  of  Fullerton,  are  to  serve  as  depots 
to  which  entries  can  be  made. 

As  an  incentive  to  stimulate  boys  into 
the  spirit  of  outdoor  conservation  and  at 
the  same  time  afford  some  reward  for  their 
efforts,  the  competition  is  open  to  persons 
only  between  the  age  of  9 and  16  years. 
Proof  that  a water  snake  has  been  killed 
can  only  be  identified  by  the  head  taken 
from  the  slain  reptile. 

In  addition  to  a grand  award  of  a mount- 
ed and  tanned  4% -foot  rattlesnake  skin  as 
donated  by  Secretary  George  Zimmerman, 
corresponding  awards  are  to  be  given  by 
Robert  L.  Plarr,  Harvey  Muth,  F.  Al.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Young.  Entries  in  the  local  water 
snake  control  are  also  eligible  for  the  medal 
award  granted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  which  requires  the  destruction 
of  ten  water  snakes  in  any  one  season. 


“Mama,  Daddy’s  lying  in  the  hall  uncon- 
scious with  a piece  of  paper  in  his  hand 
and  a large  box  at  his  side.” 

Wife  (joyously)  : “Oh,  my  new  hat  has 
arrived !” 


Recalling  Last  Year's  Destructive  March  Flood. 
Bull  Lodged  in  Tree  by  the  Rampaging  Waters  of 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 


CANTON  ROD  AND  GUN 
HAD  ACTIVE  YEAR 

The  following  report  for  1936  of  the 
Canton  Rod  and  Gun  Club  in  Bradford 
County,  one  of  the  most  active  sportsmen’s 
groups  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  received  from  William  M.  Foster,  sec- 
retary. It  follows,  in  part: 

The  twelve  directors  have  held  seven 
meetings  during  the  year,  at  which  the  busi- 
ness was  transacted  relative  to  stocking 
fish  and  game.  The  vermin  control  program 
was  arranged  for  and  plans  for  outings  de- 
veloped. Our  club  is  now  affiliated  with 
both  the  Bradford  County  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation and  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 

The  Vermin  Committee  last  year  distri- 
buted 36  pole  traps  among  some  of  the 
farm  boys  in  the  High  School.  They  were 
set  in  October  and  since  that  time  have 
caught  five  homed  owls  and  several  crows. 
The  committee  feels  that  it  would  be  better 
to  distribute  these  traps  among  the  club 
members  and  have  asked  that  the  traps  be 
returned.  Any  member  of  the  club  who 
feels  that  he  could  put  a trap  in  a likely 
place  may  have  one  by  asking  for  it  at  the 
annual  meeting.  First  come,  first  served. 
The  committee  is  planning  to  construct  and 
try  out  some  snake  traps  for  use  in  our 
trout  streams  next  summer. 

The  Game  Committee  has  received  from 
the  State  100  ringneck  hens  and  180  rab- 
bits. We  have  the  promise  of  a quantity  of 
ringneck  cocks  when  the  distribution  is 
made  in  March.  The  mallard  ducks  wintered 
last  year  were  released  on  several  ponds 
after  the  spring  flight  was  over.  These 
nested  and  reared  broods  but  the  actual 
increase  could  not  be  counted.  The  club  is 
wintering  these  birds  for  further  stocking 
purposes  this  spring. 

The  open  winter  has  been  ideal  for  the 
wintering  of  small  game  yet  our  Club  has 
several  feeding  stations  established  and  if 
any  members  know  of  the  location  of  game 
that  needs  feeding  he  should  report  at  once 
to  the  Game  Committee  or  the  Secretary 
and  arrangements  will  be  made  to  furnish 
the  feed. 

During  the  year  the  club  has  received 
and  planted  the  following  fish  from  the 
Federal  hatcheries:  500  Brown  trout,  1,000 
Rainbow  trout  of  fingerling  size  and  3,500,- 
000  Perch  fry.  From  the  State  hatcheries 
the  club  has  received  and  planted:  5,000 
fingerling  Brook  trout,  600  Brown  trout  of 
legal  size,  50  cans  of  Catfish,  5 cans  of 
Pickerel  and  15  cans  of  Perch.  Besides  this 
the  State  trucks  have  stocked  the  streams 
in  this  vicinity  with  several  truck  loads  of 
legal  trout  of  which  we  have  no  record. 
The  draining  of  Sheffield’s  pond  made  it 
necessary  to  remove  the  fish  to  other  wat- 
ers. Several  members  of  our  club  did  this 
work  in  a creditable  manner. 


ANGLER,  92,  TAKES  LICENSE 

The  County  Treasurer’s  office  in  Lancas- 
ter has  granted  a fishing  license  to  Henry 
Bomberger,  92  years,  of  901  Manor  Street, 
Lancaster,  it  disclosed  recently. 

Mr.  Bomberger  is  the  oldest  person  in 
Lancaster  County  to  obtain  a license  thus 
far  this  season. 
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PROPOSED  PARK  IN  YORK  COUNTY 

A proposed  Conservation  and  Recreation- 
al project  along  the  Codorus  Creek  and  the 
Susquehanna  River,  sponsored  and  super- 
vised by  the  Conservation  Society  of  York 
County  with  the  assistance  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  Project,  when  com- 
pleted, is  to  be  known  as  Indian  Memorial 
Park  of  York  County.  Labor  for  construc- 
tion to  be  supplied  by  young  men  and  wo- 
men living  in  York  County,  and  who  are 
now  out  of  work.  Training  and  education 
for  these  youth  is  to  be  the  one  objective 
of  the  project;  the  other,  a fitting  memorial 
to  the  Early  American  Indians  on  land  once 
inhabited  by  them,  and  so  far  as  possible, 
to  be  kept  in  its  natural  state.  The  project 
to  be  divided  into  different  work  divisions, 
anyone  of  which  can  be  cancelled,  or  others 
added  without  detracting  from  or  altering 
those  to  be  completed. 

1.  A memorial  Indian  hiking  path  to  be 
constructed  the  entire  length  of  the 
Codorus  Creek  and  along  the  Susque- 
hanna River  to  Indian  Stops  Cabin. 

2.  A memorial  bridle  path  to  be  construct- 
ed the  entire  length  of  the  project. 

3.  Restoring  Historic  Codorus  Furnace, 
landscaping  the  area,  and  planting 


Worms  -foolt  this  big  Brownie  for  Harold  Bailey,  14, 
Emporium,  last  season.  It  measured  2 1 1/2  inches 
and  weighed  3 lbs.  9 oz.  Harold  is  a Junior  mem- 
ber of  the  Bucktail  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 
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trees,  shrubbery  and  grass  after  land- 
scaping has  been  completed. 

4.  Building  park  furniture  such  as 
benches,  tables,  shelters,  sanitary  toil- 
ets, chairs,  etc.,  at  the  strategic  points 
along  the  trails. 

5.  Reforesting  all  land  along  the  trails 
that  cannot  be  used  for  farming. 

6.  Building  check  dams  and  other  flood 
control  projects  along  all  inlets  and 
gulleys  to  prevent  floods  and  soil  ero- 
sion. 

7.  Inspect  drinking  water  at  all  springs 
along  the  park  and  place  signs  near 
by  so  that  the  public  will  know  that  the 
water  is  safe. 

8.  Construct  shelters  and  feeding  places 
for  birds  and  wild  life. 

9.  Clear  small  streams  to  provide  proper 
places  for  fish  and  test  the  water  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  the  pi’oper 
amount  of  fish  food  in  the  water. 

10.  Use  the  impression  of  an  Indian  head 
for  all  trail  markings  and  insert  de- 
scriptions of  all  places  of  interest  in 
the  park  on  plaques. 

11.  Construction  of  special  trails  to  out- 
standing places  of  interest  such  as 
Shaw’s  Rock,  Water  Falls,  Little 
Switzerland,  etc. 

12.  Construction  of  parking  spaces  and 
widening  the  township  road  at  points 
so  that  automobiles  may  pass. 

13.  Construction  of  an  indoor  Recreation 
Center  at  a point  along  the  park  to  be 
used  for  hikers  and  the  public  during 
the  winter  or  as  shelter  from  storms 
in  summer. 

14.  Construction  of  an  Indian  memorial 
on  one  of  the  Indian  Burial  grounds. 

15.  Construction  of  an  Indian  Museum 
along  the  Susquehanna  River.  The 
museum  to  be  used  to  house  all  relics 
now  available  and  any  found  while 
the  construction  work  is  in  progress. 

16.  Construction  of  a beach  and  open  rec- 
reation center  along  the  Susquehanna 
River  for  bathing,  tennis,  and  other 
sports.  Ice  skating  and  other  ice  sports 
in  the  winter. 

17.  Construction  of  a short  stretch  of  road 
so  that  automobiles  may  come  near  to 
most  of  the  important  places  of  in- 
terest. 

18.  Provide  suitable  locations  for  wild 
flower  preserves  and  for  wild  bloom- 
ing shrubbery. 


BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 
HARRISBURG.  PA. 

SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Enclosed  find  fifty  cents  ($.50)  for  one  year's  subscription  to  PENNSYLVANIA 
ANGLER. 


Name 


(Print  Name) 


Street  and  Number. 
City 
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HERE  THERE 
'k  ANGLERDOM 


How  did  our  trout  fishermen  fare  in 
various  sections  of  the  state  on  open- 
ing day  of  the  season?  Just  to  change  the 
style  of  the  “Here  and  There”  page  tem- 
porarily, we  are  running,  verbatim,  reports 
from  wardens  in  widely  separated  areas. 
They  follow: 


Warden  Frank  Kirchner,  Fulton  County: 
“I  checked  on  279  fishermen  in  the  New- 
ville  district  on  the  first  day  and  they  had 
3,627  trout. 

“I  would  say  that  there  were  at  least 
10,000  trout  caught  in  Big  Springs  on  the 
first  day;  approximately  1,000  fishermen.” 


Warden  Horace  Pyle,  Chester  County: 

“The  list  of  fishei-men  and  fish  for  the 
first  day  is: 

Doe  Run 

Nineteen  fishermen;  35  brook  trout. 

Mud  Run 

Twelve  fishermen;  14  brook  trout. 

Birch  Run 

Twenty-four  fishermen;  32  brook  trout. 

White  Clay  Creek 

Twenty-nine  fishermen;  162  brook  trout, 
64  brown  trout.  Mrs.  Wilma  Wood  of 
Avondale,  one  rainbow,  18  inches. 

Valley  Creek 

Eighty-three  fishermen;  303  brook  trout, 
34  brown  trout. 

“There  were  several  trout  from  12  to 
15  inches  taken  in  Valley  Creek.” 


Warden  H.  P.  Custard,  Monroe  County: 
“Checked  132  fishermen  today,  who  had 
303  trout  (brown,  brook  and  rainbow),  on 
Brodheads  Creek,  Paradise  Creek,  Laurel 
Run  and  Snow  Hill  Lake.  The  latter  place 
on  state  forest  land.  Assisted  by  traveling 
Game  Warden  Ralph  Flaugh  of  White 
Haven.  Only  very  few  large  fish — cold  and 
windy.” 


Here's  a pair  for  you  to  match,  fellow  anglers. 
George  Shope  of  Bellwood  caught  them  in  1935 
in  Fishing  Creek,  Blair  County.  Brown  Trout,  21 
and  22  inches.  They  had  a combined  weight 
of  7 pounds. 

contacted  a total  of  90  fishermen  and  in- 
spected a total  of  622  brook  trout  and  8 
brown  trout.  About  500  of  the  brook  trout 
were  taken  from  Arnolds  Creek  and  the 
brownies  from  Kitchen  Creek. 

“According  to  reports  which  I received 
the  catches  were  small  on  the  Lehigh  River 
and  other  major  streams  in  the  Pocono  sec- 
tion.” 


Warden  Russell  J.  Womelsdorf,  Luzerne 
County : 

“In  accordance  with  your  request,  I am 
sending  the  following  report  on  trout  in- 
spected and  the  number  of  fishermen  who 
caught  them  in  Luzerne  County,  April  15. 

“A  heavy  rainfall  here  early  yesterday 
morning  prevented  many  fishermen  from 
realizing  their  anticipations  on  the  major 
streams.  At  daybreak  those  streams  were 
becoming  muddy  and  rising  rapidly,  so  the 
catches  of  brown  trout  were  very  small.  On 
seeing  the  condition,  the  majority  of  fisher- 
men headed  for  the  smaller  tributary 
streams  where  they  found  conditions  much 
better,  and  many  fine  catches  of  brook 
trout  were  made. 

“I  spent  the  day  on  Kitchen  Creek,  Maple 
Run,  Phillips  Creek  and  Arnolds  Creek,  all 
tributaries  to  Huntington  Creek,  in  Lu- 
zerne County.  On  these  four  streams  I 


Warden  Leland  Cloos,  Tioga  County: 

“I  worked  on  Cedar  Run  yesterday  and 
contacted  31  fishermen,  and  28  of  them 
had  trout,  divided  as  follows:  28  brook,  83 
brown  and  1 rainbow.  (Cedar  Run  is  under 
special  regulations.) 

“One  brownie  measured  19%  inches. 
“Saw  three  fishermen  that  had  the  limit 
of  six  before  9 o’clock,  and  Donald  Worth- 
ington, age  nine,  Leetonia,  had  four  beau- 
ties before  school  time. 

“Hard  rain  the  night  before  opening 
made  all  streams  in  county  high;  Cedar 
Run  and  head  of  Kettle  Creek  were  as  near 
normal  as  any.  Not  as  many  fishermen  on 
Cedar  Run  as  I expected  as  roads  were  in 
bad  condition.” 


Warden  C.  V.  Long,  Juniata  County: 
“Yesterday  was  a bum  day  for  the  fish- 
ermen in  this  section  of  the  trout  streams. 


All  waters  were  high  and  the  catch  was  ' 
small. 

“Following  are  some  of  the  best  catcnes  | 
that  I found  and  the  streams  they  were 
made  in: 

7 :30  A.  M. — Harold  0.  Dell,  E.  Water-  ] 
ford,  15;  Foulers  Run,  Per- 
ry Co. 

9:00  A.  M. — J.  H.  Zeigler,  E.  Waterford,.  , 
15;  Kansas  Run,  Perry  Co.  ! 

9:00  A.  M. — J.  L.  Beaston,  E.  Waterford^ 
15;  Kansas  Run,  Perry  Co. 
10:00  A.  M. — C.  W.  Weibley,  E.  Water-  j 
ford,  12;  Kansas  Run,  Per-  ( 
ry  Co.  ! 

Edgar  Beale,  Port  Royal,  15  p I 
Liberty  Run,  Per.  & Jun.  j 
Alton  Meloy,  Port  Royal,  15;.  J 
Liberty  Run,  Per.  & Jun. 
Edgar  Shearer,  Peru  Lack,.  : 
15;  Willow  Run,  Juniata  Co. 
W.  M.  Millikin,  E.  Water- 
ford, 12;  Willow  Run,  Ju- 
niata Co. 

“A  lot  of  good  ca’tches  were  reported  on 
the  Kishacouquillas  in  the  morning.  I did 
not  get  any  of  the  names  as  I did  not  get 
on  the  stream  until  4:00  P.  M.” 


Warden  R.  C.  Bailey,  Warren  County: 

“The  weather  here  was  very  bad  for 
the  opening  day.  It  rained  all  night  and 
until  noon  of  the  15th,  with  the  result  that  ! 
the  streams  was  all  bank-full  and  roily. 
Some  anglers  left  the  streams  before  9 
o’clock,  while  others  left  at  noon,  and  verjr 
few  left  of  them  stuck  it  out  all  day. 

“However,  some  good  catches  were  made- 
by  those  anglers  who  fished  persistently. 
We  checked  the  East  Branch  of  Tionesta 
Creek  first,  contacting  20  anglers,  only 
three  of  whom  had  any  fish.  Their  total 
was  seven  brownies,  the  largest  measuring: 
16  inches,  and  taken  by  Geo.  Deleau  of 
Tarentum,  Pa. 

“We  went  to  the  Four  Mile,  where  the 
average  was  a little  better,  contacting  12: 
anglers,  whose  combined  catch  was  38  ; 
brook  trout  and  two  brownies,  the  largest  a ' 
15-inch  brownie. 

“The  Farnsworth  again  proved  to  be  the 
bos'!  stream.  It  was  high  but  not  so  roily, 
and  while  most  of  the  anglers  had  left  when 
we  arrived,  we  checked  five  limit  catches, 
and  learned  of  at  least  that  many  more- 
who  had  taken  the  limit.  Frank  Dunkle^  i 
Youngsville,  had  the  largest  fish  we  checked,  , 
a 15-inch  brownie  and  a 12-inch  brook.  A 
few  rainbows  were  taken,  but  the  catches 
were  mostly  brook  trout. 

“Some  good  catches  were  also  reported 
from  the  Six  Mile.  Guy  Donahey,  Tiona, 
had  the  limit  of  brook  trout;  he  also  re- 
ported an  18-inch  brownie  taken  from  this 
stream  but  did  not  learn  the  name  of  the 
angler.” 


Contentment,  if  you  ask  a fisherman. 


This  angler  is  fishing  Lycoming  County's  Loyalsock. 
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THE  ANGLER  AND  BETTER  BASS  FISHING 


NCREASED  distribution  of  warm  water  species  of  fish  life,  such  as  the  black  bass,  from  the  hatch- 
eries, should  insure  better  all-round  fishing  for  Pennsylvania  anglers  In  the  future.  To  make  this 

program  most  effective,  however,  the  Board  must  have  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the  coop- 
eration of  the  individual  fisherman. 

Popularity  of  fishing,  particularly  fishing  for  those  splendid  fighting  fishes  of  our  inland  waters,  the 
small-mouthed  bass  and  large-mouthed  bass,  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  past  ten 
years.  The  automobile  and  good  roads  have  made  accessible,  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  in 
the  instance  of  trout  streams,  rivers  and  lakes  affording  good  bass  fishing.  This  has  brought  about 
increasingly  Intensive  fishing  on  such  waters  and  resulted  in  heavier  catches  of  both  species  of  bass. 
With  the  number  of  anglers  growing  rapidly,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  more  fishermen 
will  flock  to  our  bass  fishing  grounds  this  year  than  ever  before. 

Your  board  has  stressed  during  recent  years  the  need  for  exerting  every  care  in  releasing  under- 
size bass  that  may  be  hooked.  Cutting  the  snell  of  the  hook  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  fish  and 
handling  the  catch  gently  during  this  operation  should  mean  in  many  instances  the  saving  of  that 
bass  for  future  sport.  There  are  other  ways,  too,  in  which  the  individual  fisherman  may  assist  in 
bringing  about  better  bass  fishing. 

Each  year,  literally  thousands  of  minnows,  stone  catfish  and  other  forms  of  live  bait  are  destroyed 
by  fishermen  through  careless  handling.  While  the  Fish  Laws  permit  that  a fisherman  may  have  in 
possession  on  any  one  day  50  bait  fish  or  50  fish  bait,  the  chances  are  50  to  I that  on  his  fishing 
trip,  he  will  not  use  half  that  number.  To  crowd  50  shiners  or  run  chubs  into  the  average  minnow 
pail,  and  drive  for  a distance  of  say  30  or  35  miles  to  fishing  waters  is  a fairly  good  way  to  Insure 
the  loss  of  the  whole  lot.  As  a matter  of  fact,  a dozen  lively  bait  fish,  cared  for  properly  and  fished 
carefully  will  yield  a great  deal  more  in  sport  during  a day  astream  than  will  three  times  that  num- 
ber weakened  through  crowding  in  a bait  bucket. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  stress  the  vital  importance  of  a good  supply  of  live  forage  to  the  welfare 
of  the  bass  population  in  stream  or  lake.  To  rake  wantonly  over  food-producing  riffles  in  securing 
helgramites  for  fishing  or  to  seine  out  vast  quantities  of  stone  catfish  from  you"  favorite  bass  stream 
is  simply  to  cripple  your  own  sport.  This  system  of  "robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul"  must  eventually 
work  to  the  detriment  of  bass  fishing  as  a whole. 

On  a day  when  either  the  small-mouthed  bass  or  his  large-mouthed  cousin  are  hitting  well  on 
minnows,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a fisherman  having  that  bait  to  take  his  daily  creel  limit  o'!  10  bass, 
each  over  9 inches  in  length,  and  be  within  the  law  in  doing  so.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that 
one-half  that  number  of  bass  would  provide  a fine  meal  for  the  average  family.  One  of  the  most  en- 
couraging factors  in  the  present  day  fishing  situation  has  been  the  tendency  of  many  of  our  sports- 
man-anglers  to  set  their  own  individual  daily  creel  limits,  well  below  the  number  permitted  by  law. 

Few  outdoor  sports  exceed  in  thrills  the  angler's  sport  of  bass  fishing,  and  fortunately,  here  in 
Pennsylvania,  our  fishermen  are  realizing  more  and  more  the  vital  role  which  they  must  play  if  this 
sport  is  to  be  improved. 

Increased  stocking  with  bass  from  the  hatcheries  in  conjunction  with  the  practice  of  sound  con- 
servation methods  by  the  fisherman  must  eventually  mean  betterment  in  this  splendid  form  of  ang- 
ling. Let's  pull  together. 

C.  A.  FRENCH 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 


A CAST  IN  THE  DARK 


A FATALIST  is  a nut  gone  wrong.  Any- 
one who  believes  in  pre-ordination — in 
a Goddess  of  Luck  and  all  that  tommyrot 
■ — is  mei’ely  lacking  in  the  essence  of  pres- 
ent day  education — he  is  a barbarian.  A 
year  ago  I could  prove  it  to  your  utmost 
satisfaction.  But  now — sh-h  come  over  here 
in  the  corner  a moment  and  listen — I want 
to  whisjjer  something — on  your  honor  now, 
don’t  you  dare  breathe  a word  to  a soul — 
I’m  a fatalist  myself! 

Maybe  I’m  a little  cracked — or  sumpthin’ 
— but  if  I am,  the  Goddess  of  Luck  made  me 
that  way.  You  see,  last  year  she  chose  me 
for  her  favorite  son  and  now — well — what? 
— is  there  such  a thing  as  luck? — Is  there — 
say,  man.  I’m  telling  you — for  I know!  Oh, 
yeah — all  right,  I’m  crazy,  but  let  me  tell 
you  something — I’ve  got  facts  and  you  can’t 
deny  facts. 

I’m  not  one  to  blow  my  own  horn — not 
much — in  spite  of  that  old  time-worn  prov- 
erb— “He  who  tooteth  not  his  own  horn,  the 
horn  of  the  same  shall  not  be  tooted!”  I’m 
not  the  hottest  guy  that  ever  snatched  a 
three-inch  lady-fingerling  from  a trout 
stream — at  least  a few  others  are  about  as 
hot.  Take,  for  instance,  old  Izaak  Walton — 
he  may  have  been.  Or  Ben  Robinson  or  Ken 
Reid.  Probably  they  would  stack  up  pretty 
favorably  alongside  me  on  my  average  days. 
I’m  modest — I’ll  even  admit  that  they  might 
beat  me  some  days.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
brag ! 

Or  take  that  guy  Ray  Bergman — he’s  a 
good  fisherman  too,  even  if  he  is  a friend 
of  mine.  I’m  not  jealous — I’m  always  will- 
ing to  give  the  devil  his  due.  (Not  that  I’m 
calling  Ray  the  devil — I was  speaking  fig- 
uratively, as  they  say.)  Ray’s  the  one  that 
started  all  this  and  if  the  world  ever  finds 
out  that  I’m  a fatalist  and  laughs  me  to 
death  because  of  my  sudden  about-face  in 
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Sketches  by  the  author 

the  matter — he’s  to  blame  and  will  have  to 
pay  the  fiddler. 

You  see,  it  was  like  this.  Ray  had  the 
nerve  to  write  a fishing  book,  called  “Just 
Fishing”  and  then,  so’s  he  wouldn’t  have  to 
suffer  all  alone — you  know — misery  likes  a 
bed  fellow  or  sumpthin’  like  that — he  had 
the  nerve  to  ask  the  publishers  to  have  me 
illustrate  the  book.  Now  I ask  you — is  that 
a friend?  Well,  not  to  be  overdone  (or  is  it 
outdone?)  I ups  and  says  that  not  only  will 
I illustrate  said  book  but  I’ll  make  all  my 
paintings  from  live  fish.  Not  that  I wanted 
to  show  off  but  if  Ray  could  use  a whole 
book  in  which  to  tell  the  world  that  he  was 
a fisherman  I’d  show  them  that  there  were 
others  that  could  catch  fish  too.  You  know 
how  it  is — at  least  two  pebbles  on  the  same 
beach. 

Well — that  started  things  (although  I 
hate  the  expression  worse  than  losing  a 
five-pound  rainbow)  and  how!  The  moment 
I started  to  fulfill  my  contract,  the  Goddess 
of  Luck  swooped  down  and  gathered  me  to 
her  bosom.  There  I remained  through  the 
whole  fishing  season.  Where  I had  been 
weighing  fish  by  ounces,  I now  weighed 
them  by  pounds.  Where  I used  to  measure 
in  inches,  I now  used  feet — or  almost,  any- 
way. It’s  a fact — you  can  ask  Ray  if  you 
don’t  believe  me- — he’ll  lie  for  a friend — I 
caught  not  only  more,  but  larger  fish  of 
every  variety  than  I had  ever  caught  be- 
fore. And  every  time  that  this  happened 
was  when  I went  after  models  for  my  paint- 
ings. Just  as  sure  as  I’m  sittin’  here  it’s 
the  truth — you  know  that  I wouldn’t  lie  to 
you,  old  friend. 

Some  incidents  naturally  stand  out  a lit- 
tle more  clearly  than  others.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, up  on  Moosehead  Lake,  Me.,  where 
I had  gone  for  landlocked  salmon,  lake 
trout  and  the  native  — the  bespeckled 
brookie.  Dad  and  I went  to  get  a native 


model  and  struck  a day  when  they  weren’ 
biting  for  anybody.  I came  home  with  twir 
beauties  — three  pounds  each  — caught  or 
flies  when  flies  were  not  dreamed  of  so  earlj 
in  the  season. 

Then  there  was  the  big  mouthed  bass- 
right  here  at  home  on  Congers  Lake — 
caught  at  high  noon  on  a blistering  hoi 
day  when  no  self-respecting  bass  were  to  be 
caught.  I fished  deep  down  where  good  base 
go  at  such  a time — and  drew  a blank.  So  I 
changed  over  to  a surface  plug — only  a 
fool  would  do  that — and  on  the  first  cast 
I got  a strike — a miss — I let  the  plug  lie  a 
second,  twitched  it — another  strike — another 
miss  in  those  thick  weeds.  I drew  the  plug 
another  inch  and  the  whole  weed-bed  rose 
up  and  swallowed  that  plug!  I dragged  in 
the  whole  bed  and  netted  it — that  is,  all 
that  I could  haul  into  the  boat — and  found 
the  plug  snuggled  in  one  section  of  it  and 
a monster  bass,  unhooked,  tucked  neatly  in 
another  section.  When  I had  returned  the 
carload  of  weeds  to  their  natural  haunts  I 
found  that  I had  a perfect,  unharmed  big- 
mouthed bass  of  well  over  five  pounds.  Not 
bad  for  water  so  near  the  big  city,  where 
they  are  “all  fished  out”! 

Just  across  the  road  from  this  lake  is  an- 
other connecting  one — Swarthout’s  Pond.  I 
wanted  a pickerel.  I had  never  fished  this 
lake  but  in  no  time  at  all  I had  one  of  the 
best  shaped  and  colored  specimens  that  I 
have  ever  caught — just  one — the  one  I need- 
ed, as  was  true  of  the  bass  and  other  fish  i 
— always  just  what  I needed — no  more — not 
if  I fished  a week. 

So  it  went  all  season  until  fall  when 
suddenly  I realized  that  one  fish  had  es- 
caped me — the  small-mouthed  bass.  I had  ' 
planned  on  using  one  from  the  Delaware 
River  where  Bergman  and  I had  caught  so 
many.  They  were  beautifully  colored  from 
those  waters.  It  was  not  to  be — every  trip 


I made  to  the  river,  it  was  at  flood  tide — 
four  to  six  feet  above  normal.  We  caught 
bass — many  of  them  but  kept  only  a few — 
too  small  for  models.  It  would  never  do  to 
put  into  a book  a fish  under  a pound  when 
all  the  others  were  such  big  models. 

I began  to  wonder  if,  after  all.  Lady 
Luck  was  only  kidding  me.  Then,  w'hen  I 
had  reached  the  desperate  stage — she  smiled 
her  prettiest  smile  and  I had  an  experience 
which  Bergman  claims  to  be  the  fish  story 
of  the  year.  That’s  the  way  I feel  about  it, 
too — or  I wouldn’t  bother  you  with  it.  Un- 
derstand, I’m  not  claiming  the  credit — it 
was  Fate — not  myself- — ^who  did  all  this. 
(You  can’t  beat  an  alibi  like  that  for  get- 
ting a fish  tale  off  your  chest). 

From  dire  necessity  I had  made  up  my 
mind  that  I would  have  to  take  a trip  up 
into  Canada  or  to  Maine,  where  fish  are 
fish  and  the  average  small- 
mouth  was  about  five  pounds.  I 
was  telling  this  to  a mountain- 
eer friend  of  mine  when  he 
looked  at  me  with  a sort  of 
pitying  squint,  took  his  fragrant 
corncob  from  his  mouth  and 
drawled — 

“What  ye  wanta  go  off  thar 
fer?” 

“I  wuz  tollin’  ya — wuzunt  I — 
bass  without  too  much  mouth.” 

“Turribul  ignernt  cuss — ain’t 
ya,  fer  un  as  thinks  he  knows 
so  much  erbout  fishun?” 

“What  cha  mean,  ignorant?” 

I immediately  felt  a tingling 
sensation  along  the  vertebrae  as. 
though  hair  was  trying  to  bris- 
tle up.  When  anyone  suggests 
I don’t  know  much  about  fish- 
ing ..  . ! 

“D’ja  ever  hear  o’  Island 
Pond?”  The  pipe  was  back  in 
its  native  habitat,  exuding  its 
usual  cloud  of  poison  gas. 

“Nope — ^where  is  it?” 

“Cum  eround  Saturday  eve — 
bring  yer  canvas  boat  ’n  yer 
tackle  ’n  stuff  fer  all  nite — 
mayhaps  yu’ll  larn  sumthin’!” 

Then  the  sun-uv-a-gun  left  me 
flat — just  like  that!  Not  another 
word  of  explanation.  Being  a 
trusting  sort  of  a cove — I was 
at  his  shack  in  plenty  of  time — 
boat  on  top  of  my  car  and 
enough  tackle  and  clothes  inside 
to  outfit  the  whole  party,  includ- 
ing myself,  Fred  Jones  (the 
fluently  garrulous  mountaineer 
— all  of  two  or  three  words  an 
hour),  his  son,  also  Fred  (good 
name  at  that)  called  “Sonny” 
for  purposes  of  distinction,  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  and  their 
relatives  thrown  in.  No  — only 
the  three  of  us  were  going,  but 
I like  to  have  plenty  of  every- 
thing— you  know  how  it  is — 
lots  of  room  in  the  car  and  oh, 
well — you  know.  Besides — it  gets 
cold  up  in  those  mountains  when 
the  harvest  moon  peeks  over  the 
tree  tops. 

We  had  gone  only  three  or 
four  miles  from  the  mountain- 
eer’s home  over  good  roads  when 
I was  directed  to  halt,  turn 
sharply  to  the  right  onto  a sem- 
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blance  of  a logging  road,  across  some  small 
logs  laid  crosswise  of  the  road.  Fred  called 
it  a bridge — and  so  into  the  woods  for  a 
mile  and  a half  over  rocks,  through  mud 
holes — up  this  rise — down  that — the  over- 
hanging branches  reaching  hungrily  for 
the  boat — into  low  gear — back  to  second — 
to  low  and  the  brakes  and  the  end  of  the 
road. 

“Guess  we  better  park  here,”  says  Fred. 
Either  that  or  drive  up  a few  trees — so  we 
parked.  I looked  around. 

“Where’s  the  Lake?”  I was  suspicious — 
there  was  no  sign  of  water  and  well — we 
had  played  jokes  on  each  other  befoi-e. 

“We’re  cornin’  tu  that.”  Fred  was  grin- 
ning and  I braced  myself  for  the  worst.  It 
came. 

“Gotta  tote  in  a ways.” 

Yeah — “a  ways” — it  was  all  right.  Load 
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a canvas  boat  and  put  it  on  your  shoulders 
— then  push  and  pull,  turn  and  twist — 
tramp  down  young  saplings  and  through 
tough  brush,  duck  under  trees  and  around 
and  between  them  for  a quarter  to  half  a 
mile  and  ‘‘a  ways”  means  something  in 
your  young  life.  Just  when  I was  about 
ready  to  drop  my  end  of  the  boat  and  give 
forcible  expression  to  my  feelings,  and  then 
let  the  law  take  its  course — there  lay  the 
lake! 

Y’ith  the  first  look  all  my  suspicions,  all 
my  hard  thoughts,  all  the  aches  in  my  back 
and  muscles  vanished.  A full  realization  of 
that  expression  “a  perfect  gem”  was  mine. 
There  was  nothing  left  to  be  desired — for 
that  lake  was  in  all  tnrth  a sparkling  pre- 
cious jewel,  enhanced  by  its  black  setting  of 
mountains. 

Bathed  in  the  warm  colors  of  the  setting 
sun,  reflecting  its  swiftly  chang- 
ing moods,  unspoiled  by  the  ma- 
rauding hordes  from  the  city — 
of  all  the  lakes  in  these  moun- 
tains it  alone  has  escaped — to 
lie  serene  and  undisturbed  in 
the  quiet  embrace  of  the  rolling 
mountain  peaks.  Practically  un- 
known, this  lake  has  but  one 
cabin  on  its  banks  — labeled 
“Game  Warden’s  Cabin.”  There 
are  two  boats — both  locked  fast. 

What  a rare  privilege — what 
an  unexpected  thrill  to  find  such 
a spot  so  near  home — just  twen- 
ty miles  away.  A sense  of  an 
all  pervading  peace  settled  down 
over  my  soul  and  I gave  myself 
up  completely  to  its  magic  spell. 
At  least  I had  found  one  section 
of  Paradise. 

I cannot  describe  my  feelings 
as  we  lowered  the  boat  onto  an 
enormous,  flat  rock  that  jutted 
out  into  the  wmter.  All  that  I 
could  do  was  stand  and  drink 
in  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Not 
another  soul,  not  a boat  — the 
w’hole  lake  was  ours ! All  around 
us  w'as  a low  shore  line  that 
reached  into  bushy  marshes 
from  the  water’s  edge.  Great 
beds  of  lily  pads  blended  the 
lake  into  the  marshes.  Pickerel 
heaven ! 

Part  way  down  the  lake  the 
shore  suddenly  changed — it  be- 
came a rock-bound  coast.  Rocky 
ledges  — small  - mouthed  bass ! 
They  are  synonymous.  Out  in 
the  middle  rose  one  mass  of 
rock — it  gave  the  lake  its  name 
— Island  Pond.  I could  visualize 
the  hidden  rocky  caverns  in  un- 
der the  water  and  the  bronzy 
moss-backed  dynamite  that  lived 
there.  Ye  gods — what  a place! 

A terrible  throbbing  of  the 
pulse  in  my  temples  woke  me 
from  my  dream.  I looked  around 
to  find  Fred  watching  me  in- 
tently, a strange  smile  on  his 
lips,  between  which  was  that 
fatally  odorous  })ipe. 

“Wa-al?”  The  smile  broke  into 
a grin. 

I couldn’t  answer.  I took  an- 
other look  instead.  Surely  this 
was  too  good  to  be  true — there 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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RIGHT  WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT 

A Practical  Discussion  on  Fly  Fishing  for  Bass 

By  MYRON  E.  SHOEMAKER 


Fig.  I.  Thumb  parallel. 


Not  long  ago  a letter  from  a reader  of 
the  Angler  reached  me  which  read: 
“I  am  very  interested  in  your  article  “Fly 
Fishing  For  Bass”  appearing  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler.  It  looks  easy  enough  but 
to  put  the  fly  right  where  you  want  it  is 
another  matter,  at  least,  I have  found  it 
that  way.  Your  illustrations  are  very  clear 
and  perhaps  by  studying  them  I will  have 
better  luck.” 

This  same  thought  regarding  accurate 
casting  has  no  doubt  been  in  the  minds  of 
many  fishermen  who  have  recently  taken 
up  fly  fishing,  and  to  some,  if  immediate  re- 
sults are  not  obtained  there  seems  little  use 
of  continuing.  Thei-e  are  some  fishei-men 
who  seem  to  feel,  or  are  led  to  believe,  that 
there  is  some  trick  or  magic  which  has  been 
unrevealed  to  them  and  unless  the  informa- 
tion is  given  them  there  is  little  use  of 
making  further  attempts.  Let  me  venture 
to  state  that  the  fisherman  who  wrote  that 
letter  has  kept  on  trying  and  by  now  can 
put  the  fly  “right  where  he  wants  it.”  You, 
too,  can  become  an  accurate  caster  if  you 
keep  on  trying.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
some  who  will  master  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  fly  casting  a little  quicker  than 
others  but  in  any  event  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  fly  fisherman  is  the  desire  to  succeed 
along  with  plenty  of  confidence  and  practice. 

Naturally  there  are  some  things  that  will 
interfere  with  any  fly  casting  whether  it  is 
for  accuracy  or  distance  but  there  are  no 
tricks  that  have  been  concealed  by  anyone. 


Thei’e  are,  however,  some  things  over  which 
no  fly  caster  has  full  control.  One  is  adverse 
wind  conditions  while  another  is  obstruc- 
tions along  the  streams.  When  such  condi- 
tions confront  the  fly  caster  he  must  neces- 
sarily know  how  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
so  far  as  he  possibly  can.  Fly  fishing,  how- 
ever, when  it  comes  to  accurate  or  distance 
casting  in  actual  fishing  or  otherwise  can 
best  be  accomplished  when  there  is  no  wind. 
And  don’t  let  anyone  tell  you  that  you  can 
cast  successfully  in  any  kind  of  wind  unless 
it  is  just  a gentle  breeze. 

When  thei'e  are  obstructions  along  the 
stream  it  is  cjuite  necessary  to  be  able  to 
put  the  fly  “right  where  you  want  it”  and 
the  obstructions  will  be  there  whether  there 


Fig.  2.  Index  finger  parallel. 


is  any  wind  or  not.  The  desired  results  can 
be  accomplished  by  following  the  rules  of 
fly  fishing  with  jAenty  of  confidence  and 
practice.  Of  course,  if  the  obstructions  are 
too  severe  then  even  an  expert  will  have 
difficulties. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  is 
accuracy  the  question  of  distance  will  be 
avoided  so  there  will  be  less  confusion.  And 
rest  assured  that  when  it  comes  to  actual 
fishing  with  a fly  you  will  raise  more  fish 
and  catch  more  fish  by  careful,  accurate 
casting  than  by  distance  casting.  The  dis- 
tance will  take  care  of  itself  later.  Haphaz- 
ard casting  when  fish  are  rising  will  have 
few  or  no  results.  The  fly  must  be  carefully 
placed  so  it  will  float  over  the  rising  fish 


and  it  must  be  carefully  cast  to  avoid  splash 
or  commotion  on  the  water  which  will  scare 
the  fish  away  or  fail  to  make  it  rise  to  the 
fly.  The  delicate  trout  fly  will  of  course  drop 
more  gently  to  the  water  than  will  the 
heavier  bass  lures  but  the  bass  are  not  so 
easily  scared  as  the  trout.  However,  the 
bass  lures  should  be  carefully  cast  to  avoid 
too  much  commotion  on  the  water.  In  any 
event  the  point  of  objective  in  fly  casting 
should  be  reached  by  casting  at  an  imag- 
inary target  about  ten  feet  above  the  water 
surface  to  insure  the  lure  dropping  gently 
on  the  water  to  avoid  splash.  Of  course,  if 
there  are  obstructions  to  contend  with  then 
the  cast  must  be  made  accordingly,  that  is, 
you  may  have  to  aim  lower. 

Before  attempting  to  cast  a fly  with  any 
accuracy  you  must  have  your  equipment  in 
proper  condition  and  know  where  you  de- 
sire the  fly  to  go.  You  can  not  shoot  a 
pistol  or  rifle  with  any  accuracy  and  know 
what  you  are  accomplishing  without  a prop- 
er target  to  shoot  at.  Immediately  you  say, 
all  that  is  necessary  to  hit  a target  is  to  aim 
and  shoot.  Just  try  it  without  the  gun  in 
proper  condition.  The  bullet  will  go  just 
where  it  is  aimed  according  to  the  align- 
ment of  the  sights  and  the  target  will  be 
missed  but  when  you  get  the  gun  in  proper 
condition  and  follow  the  fundamental  rules 
of  target  shooting  you  will  have  some  suc- 


Fig.  3.  Pause  position. 
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cess.  The  fly  will  go  where  it  is  aimed  if 
you  follow  the  fundamental  rules  of  fly 
casting  and  follow’  them  out  thoroughly  with 
proper  equipment. 

Your  failure  to  make  accurate  casts  con- 
sistently is  not  based  entirely  on  what  you 
do  right  but  on  what  you  are  doing  wrong. 

, Faults  must  be  corrected  and  then,  com- 
bined with  w’hat  you  are  doing  right,  there 
will  be  quicker  success.  But  remember  there 
is  no  short  cut  to  accurate  casting.  Some  of 
the  contributing  factors  that  will  interfere 
with  any  fly  caster  in  making  accurate  casts 
are  as  follow’s: 

1.  Improper  equipment,  that  is,  unbalanced 
rod  and  line. 

2.  Improper  grip  of  the  rod. 

3.  Too  much  use  of  the  entire  arm. 

4.  Lifting  the  rod  too  high  before  applying 
the  power  stroke  on  the  back  cast. 

5.  Improper  position  of  the  rod  on  both  the 
back  and  forward  cast. 

6.  Improper  timing  w’hich  must  be  mas- 
tered and  adhered  to. 

7.  Too  long  a pow’er  stroke  on  the  forward 
cast. 

8.  On  the  forward  cast,  allowing  the  line 
to  shoot  through  the  guides  before  the 
pow’er  stroke  is  completed. 

9.  Attempting  to  cast  too  far. 

10.  Improper  concentration  on  point  of  ob- 
jective. 

11.  Too  little  patience,  confidence  and  prac- 
tice. 

While  the  eleven  foregoing  factors  wdll  be 
taken  up  separately,  do  not  be  confused. 
They  are  separate  and  distinct  steps  that 
must  be  taken  up  one  at  a time  in  actual 
fly  casting.  They  are  taken  up  in  this  man- 
ner individually  to  help  correct  the  common 
faults  that  are  so  prevalent  among  begin- 
ners as  well  as  some  older  fly  fishermen. 


Fig.  4.  Line  in  left  hand. 


When  it  comes  to  actual  fly  casting  there  is 
hardly  a break  in  the  entire  procedure  be- 
tween the  back  cast  and  the  forward  cast 
except  when  the  rod  is  at  the  pause  posi- 
tion, as  indicated  by  photo  No.  3,  while  the 
line  is  on  its  backward  flight  before  starting 
the  forward  cast.  Casting  is  really  just  one 
complete,  smooth  acceleration  of  the  rod  in 
its  small  arc  of  travel,  with  proper  rhythm 
and  timing,  wdth  the  line,  leader  and  lure 
following  through  naturally  by  the  power 
imparted  by  the  fisherman  and  the  natural 
pow’er  of  the  rod. 

The  first  cast  that  should  be  mastered  is 
the  straight  overhead  cast.  The  others 
should  be  discarded  for  the  time  being.  The 
back  hand  cast  and  the  side  arm  cast  will 
easily  be  accomplished  after  mastering  the 
overhead  cast  and  both  are  done  by  the 
same  method  and  proper  timing. 

You  no  doubt  have  already  agreed  that 
in  order  to  have  any  success  in  target  shoot- 
ing you  must  adjust  the  sights  of  the  gun 
if  the  target  is  being  missed.  The  fly  fisher- 
man’s equipment,  then,  should  be  properly 


Fig.  5.  Position  of  elbow. 


adjusted  and  balanced  in  order  to  make  ac- 
curate casting  a success  with  as  little  exer- 
tion as  possible.  Remember  that  you  are 
handling  less  than  one  pound  of  weight  and 
there  is  no  necessity  of  over-exertion.  You 
should  be  free  from  all  strain  or  tension. 
You  should  have  confidence  in  yourself  and 
concentrate  on  your  objective  with  a definite 
view  of  hitting  the  target. 

The  selection  or  conditioning  of  your 
equiphient  is  an  important  matter  and  must 
receive  serious  consideration.  The  selection 
of  the  rod  should  be  carefully  made  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  fishing  you  expect  to  do. 
A heavy,  stiff  rod  usually  employed  for 
tournament  casting  is  not  very  desirable 
for  general  fishing  with  fly.  The  wiiippy 


type  of  rod  is  usually  a cheaj)  affair  and 
not  desirable  for  any  kind  of  fishing  or  fly 
casting.  The  cheap  rod  that  is  inclined  to 
have  a set  in  it  will  cause  trouble  in  making 
accurate  casts. 

The  selection  of  the  line  is  e.xtremely  im- 
perative as  the  line  is  what  you  actually 
cast  with  the  leader  and  lure  simply  fol- 


Flg.  6.  Rod  too  high  before  applying 
power  stroke. 


lowing  through  as  a passenger.  The  line 
must  balance  with  the  rod  or  the  rod  must 
balance  with  the  line  you  have.  A light  rod 
should  not  be  fitted  with  a heavy  line  any 
more  than  should  a heavy  rod  be  fitted  with 
a light  line.  To  make  this  clearer.  A rod 
weighing  from  3 to  4^2  ounces  should  not 
be  fitted  with  a level  line  of  size  C or  a 
tapered  line  of  HCH.  A heavy  rod  of  6 to 
7 ounces  should  never  be  fitted  with  a level 
line  of  F or  tapered  line  of  HFH.  A wiiippy 
rod  will  not  handle  a heavy  line  of  size  C 
or  HCH  any  more  than  a stiff  rod  will  han- 
dle a line  of  F or  HFH,  and  do  it  with  any 
success. 

The  reel  probably  is  the  most  unimpor- 
tant part  of  the  fly  caster's  equipment  so 
far  as  actual  casting  is  concerned.  It  is 
simply  a storage  place  for  the  line  but  it 
should  be  just  a little  heavier  than  the  bare 
rod.  This  will  help  to  get  away  from  that 
top  heavy  feeling  of  the  rod  and  will  make 
it  feel  lighter  in  your  hand.  It  may  be  auto- 
matic or  single  action  all  depending  on  the 
individual’s  selection. 

Leaders  should  be  selected  w ith  some  care 
as  to  length  and  size  to  compare  with  the 
type  of  line  being  used.  By  all  means  keep 
away  from  extremely  long  leaders  until  you 
are  able  to  handle  them.  A light  line  will 
not  call  for  a heavy  leader  any  more  than 
a heavy  line  will  call  for  a light  weight 
leader.  A tapered  leader  is  more  desirable 
for  accurate  casting  and  it  should  not  be 
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too  heavy  at  the  end  where  the  line  is  at- 
tached. 

Your  rod  may  be  equipped  with  the  prop- 
er line  to  make  the  best  balanced  outfit 
possible.  Your  reel  may  be  just  the  proper 
weight  to  make  the  rod  feel  as  light  as  a 
feather  in  your  hand.  Your  leader  may  be 
perfectly  adjusted  to  the  line  you  are  using 
and  just  the  right  length  and  yet  if  the  rod 
is  defective  in  any  way  your  success  in  mak- 
accurate  casts  will  not  be  realized  until 
the  defect  in  the  rod  is  corrected.  The  de- 
fect may  have  been  caused  by  your  careless 
use  or  care  of  the  rod  or  it  may  be  a rod 
of  cheap  material  that  will  not  meet  the 
requirements  necessary  to  bring  out  the 
proper  action  needed  for  accuracy.  In  order 
to  cast  accurately  your  rod  should  be  in 
good  condition  from  butt  to  tip.  It  should 
be  free  from  that  soft  action  sometimes 
found  in  the  middle  section  which  has  been 
caused  by  carelessness  of  the  owner  in  al- 
lowing the  rod  to  be  put  away  while  wet 
or  damp;  or  allowing  the  rod  to  remain  too 
long  in  a damp  place.  The  latter  would 
affect  the  entire  rod  and  cause  it  to  become 
w'hippy.  The  middle  section  of  a rod  with 
a soft  action  does  not  compare  with  the  rest 
of  the  rod  in  action  and  the  result  will  be 
vibration  which  will  affect  the  entire  action 
of  the  rod.  It  will  cause  waste  motion  and 
interfere  with  the  proper  control  of  the 
line.  If  the  entire  rod  is  affected  by  care- 
less usage  and  becomes  whippy  you  will 
have  difficulty  in  accurate  casting.  The 
natural  power  and  action  of  the  rod  has 
been  ruined,  the  line  no  longer  balances 
with  the  rod,  too  much  use  of  the  arm  will 
be  required  and  accuracy  will  not  be  real- 
ized. Possibly  the  tip  has  been  so  used  that 
there  is  a severe  set  in  it  and  it  is  inclined 
to  sway  to  either  one  side  or  the  other  de- 
pending which  way  the  set  has  taken  place. 
This  will  cause  trouble  in  accurate  casting. 
Possibly  a tip  has  been  broken  and  repaired 
which  will  shorten  the  tip.  If  so  the  natural 
action  of  the  rod  has  been  interfered  with 
and  you  will  experience  difficulty  in  accu- 
rate casting.  The  rod  should  be  in  good  con- 
dition throughout  and  straight  from  butt 
to  tip  and  then  with  the  proper  line  fitted 
to  the  rod  you  will  be  ready  for  accurate 
casting. 

The  next  important  step  is  the  proper 
grip  of  the  rod  with  the  hand.  The  thumb 
should  be  placed  parallel  with  the  rod  as 
shown  by  photo  No.  1,  and  not  the  index 
finger,  as  shown  by  photo  No.  2,  as  many 
are  led  to  believe  and  which  some  fishermen 
actually  put  into  use.  You  cannot  properly 
control  a rod  and  line  with  the  index  finger 
])arallel  with  the  rod  as  well  as  you  can 
with  the  thumb  parallel  with  the  rod.  In 
the  first  place  the  thumb  is  stronger  and 
more  rigid  than  the  index  finger  and  is  of 
assistance  in  helping  to  check  the  moving 
rod  at  the  proper  pause  position,  as  shown 
by  photo  No.  3.  It  will  not  tire  as  quickly 
as  the  index  finger.  Why?  Because  nature 
made  the  connection  between  the  thumb  and 
forearm  much  stronger  than  that  of  the 
index  finger.  With  the  index  finger  parallel 
with  the  rod  the  hand  is  in  an  unnatural 
position.  It  is  turned  up  at  right  angles  to 
the  wrist  and  forearm.  Note  photo  No.  2. 
This  immediately  puts  unnecessary  strain 
on  the  wrist  and  forearm  and  will  not  only 
become  tiresome  but  will  keep  a tension  on 
the  muscles  of  the  forearm.  It  will  be  im- 
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Fig.  7.  End  of  power  stroke. 


possible  to  get  a proper  grip  of  the  rod. 
The  only  grip  possible  will  be  with  the  tips 
of  the  last  three  fingers  with  the  last  two 
actually  taking  most  of  the  burden.  The 
thumb  is  only  pressing  down  on  the  side  of 
the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  which  is 
wrapped  as  far  as  possible  around  the  rod 
leaving  entirely  too  much  play  of  the  rod 
in  the  hand  by  being  loosely  held.  This  will 
only  cause  too  much  sway  of  the  rod  in 
every  way  and  will  interfere  with  making 
accurate  casts.  When  necessary  to  use  a 
firmer  grip  of  the  rod  to  avoid  any  sway 
there  will  be  added  tension  to  the  wrist, 
hand  and  forearm.  There  should  be  no  strain 
to  contend  with  at  any  time  regardless  of 
what  you  are  trying  to  accomplish  in  fly 
casting.  With  the  thumb  parallel  with  the 
rod  the  hand  is  in  a natural  position  with 


Fig.  8.  Improper  position  of  rod. 


the  palm  facing  toward  the  body  except 
that  the  fingers  have  a free,  firm  grip  of 
the  rod  with  all  four  fingers  and  free  from 
all  strain  and  tension.  The  thumb  is  prac- 
tically in  a natural  position.  There  is  no 
chance  for  any  play  of  the  rod  in  your  hand 
to  cause  any  sway  of  the  rod  and  it  will 
be  properly  held  to  travel  in  its  natural 
arc  of  action  and  under  full  control  of  the 
caster.  With  the  rod  under  control  there 
will  be  less  difficulty  in  controlling  the  line. 

With  about  15  feet  of  line  extending  from 
the  tip  of  the  rod  and  with  a small  amount 
of  line  stripped  from  the  reel  and  held  in 
the  left  hand,  as  indicated  by  photo  No.  4, 
you  should  be  ready  to  start  casting.  The 
coil  of  line  held  in  the  left  hand  can  be 
lengthened  as  you  progress  and  will  be 
quite  necessary  for  longer  casts  after  you 
have  learned  to  make  the  shorter  casts. 

By  all  means  do  not  attempt  to  use  the 
entire  arm  as  if  throwing  an  apple  off  a 
stick.  All  that  is  necessary  is  the  action 
of  the  wrist  and  forearm  with  the  rod  sup- 
plying its  share  of  the  power.  The  motion 
that  is  used  in  fly  fishing  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  employed  in  using  a hammer. 
The  elbow  should  be  kept  fairly  close  to  the 
body  with  the  upper  arm  practically  paral- 
lel with  the  body.  Note  photo  No.  5.  Re- 
member that  the  line  you  are  casting  is 
only  being  forced  through  thin  air  with  no 
apparent  resistance  unless  there  is  wind  to 
contend  with.  Let  the  rod  do  its  share  of 
the  work  just  as  it  is  intended  to  do  in 
place  of  you  trying  to  do  it  all  with  your 
arm.  Just  concentrate  on  guiding  the  fly  to 
the  point  of  objective  without  supplying  too 
much  power  with  either  the  rod  or  arm. 
You  are  not  casting  for  distance.  Too  much 
power  on  both  the  back  and  forward  cast 
will  take  the  rod  and  line  out  of  your  con- 
trol. Why?  Because  the  power  you  give  the 
rod  with  the  arm  plus  the  natural  power  of 
the  rod  will  force  it  too  far  back  or  too 
far  forward.  Excessive  power  by  the  arm 
either  way  will  force  the  rod  just  that  much 
more  out  of  its  natural  and  proper  arc  and 
will  cause  loss  of  control  of  the  line  as  well 
as  the  rod.  Too  much  power  will  cause  the 
line,  leader  and  lure  to  be  forced  through 
too  rapidly  in  place  of  flowing  through 
easily  and  if  on  the  backcast  the  line  will 
be  forced  downward  behind  you  and  no 
doubt  will  result  in  a tangled  mess  or  the 
forward  cast  will  be  too  high  ahead  of  you. 
If  on  the  forward  cast,  after  a proper  and 
well  timed  backcast,  the  line  will  be  forced 
through  too  rapidly  and  will  force  the  line 
downward  or  it  may  reach  its  forward  limit 
of  flight  with  so  much  speed  that  the  lure 
will  be  forced  back  toward  you  and  will 
fall  with  a splash  and  far  short  of  the 
objective. 

Lifting  the  rod  too  high  before  applying 
the  power  stroke  for  the  backcast  (note 
photo  No.  6)  will  cause  the  rod  to  go  be- 
yond the  proper  pause  position,  just  the 
same  as  explained  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, and  will  force  the  line  down  behind 
you  with  the  same  results  as  if  using  too 
much  power.  Keep  that  line  up  on  the  back- 
cast  by  a brisk  snap  of  the  rod  just  strong 
enough  to  propel  the  line  up  behind  you 
with  the  power  stroke  ceasing  when  the  rod 
is  perpendicular  with  the  body.  The  rod  will 
naturally  go  just  a little  farther  back  but 
it  is  intended  to  because  of  the  natural 
spring  of  the  rod.  You  will  find  that  the 
thumb  parallel  with  the  rod  will  assist  you 
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in  checking  the  movement  of  the  rod,  after 
the  power  stroke,  at  the  proper  pause  posi- 
tion. It  will  also  be  of  use  when  making  the 
cast  a little  longer  by  using  the  thumb  to 
press  forward  while  the  little  finger  pulls 
toward  you.  This  alone  will  give  added 
power  without  overexertion  and  without  any 
apparent  assistance  from  the  wrist. 

The  sixth  point  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant to  insure  successful  casting  whether 
for  accuracy  or  distance.  If  there  is  proper 
timing  the  rest  should  become  much  easier. 
Timing  is  involved  in  the  backcast;  the 
length  of  time  for  the  pause,  according  to 
the  amount  of  line  being  used  while  the 
line  is  reaching  the  proper  limit  on  its 
backward  flight,  and  the  proper  time  of 
starting  the  forward  cast.  Proper  timing 
will  allow  the  line  to  unroll  behind  in  such 
a condition  that  it  will  be  propelled  for- 
ward easily  without  being  tangled  and  will 
allow  it  to  flow  forward  and  unroll  to  the 
point  of  objective  in  a graceful  manner. 
If  too  much  power  is  put  into  the  backcast 
and  the  forward  cast  started  too  soon  there 
will  be  the  same  reaction  that  is  secured 
in  cracking  a whip.  The  line  has  not  been 
allowed  enough  time  to  unroll  behind  you. 
The  forward  cast  is  started  too  soon  with 
the  result  that  the  fly  probably  will  be 
snapped  off  with  the  line  forced  into  a tan- 
gled mess  or  a ruined  cast.  If  too  much  time 
is  allowed  on  the  backcast,  with  just  the 
proper  amount  of  power  applied,  the  line 
will  start  to  fall  behind  you  just  the  same 
as  if  too  much  power  had  been  used.  The 
result  will  again  be  a tangled  line  behind 
you  or  a slap  in  the  back  with  the  line, 
leader  and  lure;  or  the  cast  may  be  high 
in  front  of  you  and  far  short  of  the  ob- 
jective. 

There  must  not  be  too  long  a power  stroke 
on  the  forward  cast.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
a brisk,  even  snap  with  the  power  stroke 
stopping  just  after  the  rod  passes  a parallel 
line  with  the  body  as  indicated  by  photo 
No.  7.  To  continue  the  power  stroke  too  far 
will  only  result  in  a tangled  line  because 
you  have  forced  the  line  through  too  fast 
in  place  of  allowing  it  to  flow  through  nat- 
urally. The  line  is  forced  downward  and  if 
it  gets  by  your  head  you  will  be  lucky.  Just 
apply  the  power  stroke  and  then  let  the 
rod  follow  through  to  a fishing  position  as 
shown  by  photo  No.  8. 

The  ninth  point  concerns  what  is  known 
as  shooting  the  line  through  the  guides  and 
is  used  in  making  longer  casts  and  princi- 
pally in  tournament  casting.  It,  of  course, 
is  used  in  actual  fishing  etc.,  and  will  be- 
come natural  after  you  have  learned  to 
handle  the  line  properly.  Don’t  ruin  the  nat- 
ural punch  given  the  line,  with  the  power 
stroke  of  the  rod  on  the  forward  cast,  by 
allowing  the  line  held  in  the  left  hand  to 
be  released  too  quickly.  This  will  reduce  the 
natural  speed  of  the  line  and  will  make  the 
lure  fall  short  of  the  goal.  In  any  event 
the  coil  of  line  should  not  be  released  until 
the  power  stroke  is  completed  and  the  rod 
begins  to  drop  to  the  natural  fishing  posi- 
tion. For  the  average  casting  for  accuracy 
there  is  not  enough  line  used  to  warrant 
shooting  the  line  through  the  guides. 

Don’t  attempt  to  cast  too  far  in  the  be- 
ginning and  your  success  will  be  much- 
quicker.  By  all  means  keep  away  from  too 
long  a leader  until  you  are  confident  you 
can  handle  it.  When  you  think  of  making 
a 30  foot  cast  don’t  think  of  it  as  casting 


30  feet  of  line  because  in  reality  you  are 
not  casting  that  much  line.  If  you  are  using 
a 9^/2  foot  rod  and  a 6 foot  leader  you  will 
actually  be  casting  but  16  feet  of  line.  If 
the  cast  is  but  25  feet  then  you  will  use  but 
11  feet  of  line.  Don’t  think  of  the  distance 
you  are  casting.  Concentrate  on  the  jjoint 
of  objective  and  carry  out  the  foregoing 


pick  out  a bubble  or  some  foam  w hich  ma\ 
be  floating  by  where  it  is  not  swift.  Keep 
casting  at  them  until  you  can  come  within 
a reasonable  distance  from  them.  After  you 
have  consistently  cast  at  one  definite  point, 
then  pick  out  another  bubble  just  a little 
farther  away  or  off  to  one  side  and  try  for 
it.  Y'ou  will  get  so  interested  while  doing 


Fig.  9.  End  of  forward  cast. 


principles.  Have  patience.  Practice  and  have 
confidence  in  your  ability  and  you  will  soon 
be  casting  accurately. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  you  will  be  able 
to  judge  the  distance  you  are  striving  to 
reach  and  the  amount  of  line  necessary  to 
reach  the  point  desired.  And  this  must  be 
mastered  before  you  actually  go  after  rising 
fish.  You  will  have  little  chance  to  drop  a 
fly  on  the  water  to  judge  the  distance  when 
fish  are  rising.  Let  me  suggest  that  you. 
place  some  objects  on  your  lawn  at  different 
distances  then  practice  from  first  one  then 
the  other  until  you  are  able  to  reach  each 
one  without  any  difficulty.  When  you  are 
fishing  and  having  no  rises  let  me  suggest 
that  you  pick  out  some  object,  say  a stone 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream  where  it  is  shallow. 
See  how  many  times  you  can  consistently 
drop  the  fly  on  the  water  directly  over  the 
stone.  If  on  a stream  the  water  is  deep 


this  that  accuracy  will  be  realized  before 
you  know  it  and  while  doing  so  lightning- 
may  strike  the  lure.  After  you  have  learned 
to  put  the  fly  “right  where  you  want  it” 
then  practice  to  lay  the  fly  more  carefully 
on  the  water. 

By  all  means,  first  master  the  straight 
overhead  cast.  Keep  the  rod  in  its  proper 
position  at  all  times  which  will  help  to  keep 
the  line  in  its  proper  position  also.  Have 
your  equipment  in  properly  adjusted  con- 
dition and  keep  casting  with  a definite  view 
of  winning.  Use  the  proper  grip  on  the  rod. 
Concentrate  on  what  you  are  doing  to  in- 
sure being  free  from  all  tension  and  strain. 
Let  the  rod  supply  its  share  of  the  ])ower. 
Keep  away  from  distance  casting  for  the 
time  being.  Master  proper  timing,  have  con- 
fidence, patience  and  plenty  of  practice  and 
you  will  soon  be  able  to  put  the  fly  “right 
where  you  want  it.” 


TIOGA  SPORTSMEN 
TO  FIGHT  POLLUTION 

Temporary  closing  of  the  headwaters  of 
the  county’s  trout  streams,  a shorter  season 
for  hunting  ringneck  pheasants,  and  a cam- 
paign to  decrease  stream  pollution  were 
matters  discussed  favorably  at  the  first 
quarterly  meeting  of  Tioga  County  Sports- 
men’s Association  in  Morris. 

Each  of  the  subjects  discussed  will  be 
taken  up  with  the  member  clubs  and  final 
action  taken  at  a subsequent  meeting  when 
a composite  of  opinion  can  be  had. 

Three  hundred  members  attended  the 
affair.  The  Wellsboro  Shooting  Club  was 
winner  of  a 50-foot,  two-position  match 
over  the  Cowanesque  Rifle  Club  by  the  close 
margin  of  eleven  points.  The  trapshooting 
scores  were  taken  for  the  day  by  Leslie 
Wood,  Game  Protector  and  Hugh  Baker, 
Refuge  Keeper,  tying  for  first  place  and 
C.  F.  Lambertson,  Joseph  Borden,  Harold 
Campbell,  R.  H.  Mornigitas,  James  Bowers 


and  James  Osman  tying  for  second  place. 

The  business  meeting  was  called  at  4:30 
o’clock,  with  President  James  A.  Brown 
])residing  and  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Bailey  acting 
as  secretary.  Speakers  included  Game  Pro- 
tector Leslie  Wood,  Fish  Warden  Leland 
Cloos  and  John  C.  Youngman,  Williamsport 
attorney,  who  urged  an  anti-pollution  cam- 
paign. President  Brown  appointed  a commit- 
tee to  deal  with  this  matter  in  co-operation 
with  the  Morris  Club  which  has  already 
commenced  action  on  the  Babbs  Ci-eek  sit- 
uation. The  Committee  includes  one  member 
from  each  member  club,  as  follows:  Ellwyn 
Lewis,  Clifford  Warren,  Joseph  Borden,  Wil- 
liam Howell,  Lloyd  Short,  Frank  Revie  and 
Cecil  Garrison. 

Following  dinner,  motion  pictures  of 
sports  subjects  were  shown  and  dancing 
was  enjoyed.  Officials  of  seven  member 
clubs  attended  the  session,  and  interest  in 
membership  and  in  the  next  meeting  to  be 
held  in  July  at  Little  Mai’sh  was  expressed, 
it  was  stated. 
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WINGS  AND  HACKLES 

By  CLAYTON  L.  PETERS 


Ha.ck,I.e  Win^  Upri^}]{:  ~ Prorie  or 


— Bivisible 

c.  L deters  -ft  - 'S7 


AS  the  days  begin  to  lengthen  and  each 
day  marks  the  rising  of  a warmer, 
more  friendly  sun  it  behooves  the  indulgent 
of  light  rod  and  feathers  to  begin  inven- 
tory, so  that  with  the  coming  of  the  front- 
ing season  he  may  have  every  single  item 
in  readiness. 

After  having  tied  several  thousand  flies, 
bugs,  bucktails  and  what-nots  during  the 
past  winter,  I casually  took  a peek  into  my 
own  fly  assortment  (the  residue  from  the 
past  season)  and  to  my  surprise  I noticed 
it  contained  only  two  patterns  of  the  winged 
variety. 

For  the  past  several  seasons  I have  been 
trying  to  convince  myself  as  well  as  my 
Ashing  partners  that  the  use  of  wings  of 
the  conventional  type  in  dry  fly  work  is  not 
only  unnecessary  but  is  more  of  a hindrance 
than  an  asset. 

I will  admit  however  that  a nicely  tied 
Royal  Coachman  with  its  conventional  white 
adornment  is  pleasing  to  the  human  eye,  as 
also  many  other  patterns. 

Comparing  American  conditions  in  gen- 
eral with  those  in  England  whei’e  the 
Winged  type  of  fly  has  made  history  we 
find  great  differences.  The  slow  moving 
Chalk  streams  of  England  are  more  adapt- 
able to  the  use  of  this  type  of  fly,  but  we 
have  something  quite  different  with  which 
to  contend. 

Fishing  our  turbulent  mountain  streams, 
it  is  quite  a feat  to  keep  a sparsely  hackled 
fly  from  being  constantly  submerged,  and 
after  several  such  drenchings  the  wings 
take  on  the  aspect  of  having  undergone  sev- 
eral moults. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Hewitt  of  New  York  state 
found  the  use  of  winged  flies  more  or  less 
impracticable  for  fast  moving  streams,  years 
ago,  and  being  the  inventor  of  the  Bivisible 
fly  has  given  us  not  only  a new  fly  but  also 
plenty  of  food  for  thought. 

Practically  every  type  of  fly  used  on 
American  waters  can  be  imitated  closely 
enough  to  have  taking  qualities,  without  the 
use  of  fiber  wings. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  use  of 
fiber  from  a starling  wing  is  so  transparent 
that  the  print  of  a newspaper  is  plainly 
discernible  through  it. 

If  the  transparent  qualities  are  so  ad- 
vantageous why  do  manufacturers  place 
one  layer  of  fiber  over  the  other  in  making 
double  divided  wing  flies,  thereby  making 
them  opaque? 

Where  Wings  are  desirable  on  a fly,  they 
can  be  imitated  by  the  use  of  hackle  tips  to 
such  a marked  degree  of  perfection  that  the 
use  of  fibrous  material  seems  unnecessary. 

The  spent  wing  fly  is  being  imitated  in 
its  prone  position  with  wings  flat  upon  the 
water  by  the  use  of  hackle  tips,  and  it  is 
just  as  logical  to  use  flies  in  the  dun  and 
spinner  stage  with  wings  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. 

To  the  average  angler  the  most  important 
quality  of  wingless  flies  and  those  tied  with 
hackle  wings  is  the  fact  that  they  will  out- 
wear a half  dozen  flies  of  the  fiber  wing 
variety,  which  in  a single  season  is  quite 
a saving. 

For  those  gentle  readers  who  have  gotten 
BUGS  ENOUGH  to  try  tying  their  own 
flies  I submit  the  following  two  patterns,  of 
my  own  invention  which  I sincerely  hope 


will  net  you  as  much  pleasure  as  I have 
had  during  the  past  two  years  of  fishing 
them. 

The  first  a Bi-visible  pattern,  I have 
named  the  Hybrid  because  it  is  truly  a 
mixture,  being  tied  with  three  different  col- 
or hackles. 

Tie  a few  fibers  from  a brown  hackle  to 
the  shank  of  the  hook  and  after  fastening, 
the  silk  select  three  hackles,  one  black,  one 
brown,  and  one  gray  of  like  size  and  suit- 
able for  the  size  hook  being  used  (sizes  12 
or  14).  Strip  back  the  fibers  on  each  to 
make  them  stand  erect  and  placing  them 
one  on  top  of  the  other  fasten  by  the  hackle 
tips  directly  back  of  the  point  where  the 
tail  fibers  are  attached.  Wrap  each  hackle 
spirally  around  the  hook  until  it  reaches 
the  point  where  it  is  fastened  at  the  eye 
of  the  hook.  A few  turns  of  white  hackle  at 
the  head  and  several  half  hitches  complete 
the  fly.  I have  found  this  fly  superior  to 
the  single  color  fly  and  use  it  during  the 
entire  season. 

The  second  pattern  has  a gold  body  and 
the  hackles  are  tied  only  at  the  head  in- 
stead of  Palmer  fashion  as  in  the  Hybrid. 
Use  the  same  color  hackles  and  tie  them 
on  in  the  order  mentioned  above  with  the 
black  next  to  the  gold  body,  then  adding 
the  brown  and  finally  the  gray.  This  fly  can 
be  tied  in  small  sizes  and  with  long  sparse 
hackle  makes  a splendid  Spider  pattern  for 
low  water  fishing. 

I have  never  seen  either  of  these  patterns 
anywhere  for  sale  and  am  sending  one  of 
each  to  the  Editor  of  the  Angler  with  the 
hope  that  he  makes  history  with  them  dur- 
ing the  coming  season. 


KNOW  PENNSYLVANIA 

PENNSYLVANIANS  should  know  more 
about  their  native  State,  more  about 
its  natural  resources,  its  industries,  min- 
erals, its  government.  While  the  State  de- 
partments and  bureaus  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  citizens  to  obtain  the  desired  in- 
formation with  scarcely  any  trouble  or 
expense,  it  is  realized  that  most  people  are 
not  aware  of  the  fact,  and  that  is  why  the 
demand  is  so  limited  for  the  more  than 
five  hundred  books,  pamphlets  and  reports 
on  the  shelves  at  the  Bureau  of  Publica- 
tions building  in  Harrisburg. 

How  many  people  know  that  whereas  a 


hundred  years  ago  four-fifths  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  Pennsylvania  were  engaged 
in  agriculture,  today  only  6.7%  are  so  en- 
gaged. This  is  one  of  the  significant  facts 
brought  out  in  the  Eighth  Industrial  Di- 
rectory of  Pennsylvania.  This  comprehen- 
sive publication  shows  Pennsylvania’s 
growth  in  industry,  enumerates  the  number 
of  people  engaged  in  every  field,  gives 
names  of  industrial  firms,  with  numbers  of 
employes,  in  every  town,  city  and  county. 

The  Pennsylvania  Manual  is  another 
book  that  should  be  in  every  library  in 
the  State;  probably  no  other  book  tells  so 
much  about  the  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth, with  names  of  State,  county,  city 


and  town  officials,  legislators,  judges,  con- 
gressmen and  State  employes. 

There  are  books  on  almost  every  con- 
ceivable subject — geologic  surveys,  mineral 
resources,  groundwater  maps,  insect  pests, 
food  standards,  poisonous  plants,  common 
fishes,  game  refuges,  vital  statistics,  tour- 
ist maps,  caves  in  Pennsylvania,  earnings 
of  men  and  women  in  industry,  children 
in  industry,  appropriation  acts,  mining 
laws,  bulletins  on  every  phase  of  educa- 
tion, child  nutrition,  and  scores  of  other 
informative  publications.  A list  of  these 
State  publications  may  be  obtained  by 
simply  sending  a postcard  to  the  Bureau 
of  Publications  in  Harrisburg. 
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Q.  Recently,  a friend  and  myself  were 
discussing  the  regulations  governing  taking 
of  panfish  such  as  the  rock  bass,  calico  bass, 
etc.  Could  you  clarify  for  us  just  what  con- 
stitutes a daily  limit  for  these  species? 

.4.  The  Fish  Laws  designate  that  a fish- 
erman can  take  in  one  day  15  rock  bass, 
white  bass,  crappies.  Strawberry  or  Calico 
bass,  and  grass  bass.  The  size  limit  spec- 
ified for  any  of  these  species  is  6 inches 
minimum.  Fifteen  in  one  day,  whether  of 
one  of  these  species  or  of  the  combined 
species  is  the  maximum  number  permitted 
by  law.  In  other  words,  if  an  angler  catches 
15  legal  rock  bass,  he  cannot  legally  take 
one  more  fish  of  a different  species,  such  as, 
say,  a Calico  bass. 

Q.  Can  you  inform  me  just  what  con- 
stitutes “bait  fish”  and  “fish  bait”?  How 
many  of  each  can  a fisherman  lawfully  have 
in  possession  at  one  time? 

A.  Bait  fish  as  defined  in  the  Fish  Laws 
includes  all  forms  of  minnows  except  fall- 
fish,  and  all  forms  of  killifishes  and  stone 
catfish.  The  term  “fish  bait”  means  craw- 
fish, also  known  as  crayfish  and  crabs,  the 
“waterworm”,  larva  of  the  crane  fly,  mus- 
sels and  helgramites,  larva  of  the  Dobson 
fly.  The  helgramite  is  also  termed  in  some 
localities  “clipper”  and  “Dobson”.  In  the 
taking  of  bait  fish  and  fish  bait,  the  law 
specifies  that  two  rods  and  two  lines  wdth 
not  more  than  three  hooks  attached  to  each 
line,  a dip  net,  or  minnow  seine  not  over- 
four  feet  square  or  four  feet  in  diameter, 
or  a minnow  trap  with  not  more  than  one 
opening,  said  opening  not  to  exceed  one 


"UNCLE  DAN"  AT 
READING.  SCRANTON 

Dan  R.  Schnabel,  Board  Member,  has 
been  very  much  on  the  go  during  the  past 
several  months,  carrying  a message  of  good 
will  and  sportsmanship  to  groups  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  state. 

Included  in  the  list  of  meetings  which  he 
attended  was  a moose  dinner  of  the  Izaalc 
Walton  League  in  Reading,  one  of  the  out- 
standing sportsmen’s  events  of  the  year  in 
Berks  County.  While  in  Scranton,  “Uncle 
Dan”  spoke  over  Radio  Station  WQAN  and 
later  was  a guest  speaker  at  the  banquet  of 
Camp  63  of  the  United  Sportsmen  of  Penn- 
sylvania, held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  in  Scran- 
ton. 


LIST  OF  FISHING  DONTS 

“Don’t  take  fish  out  of  season. 

“Don’t  lend  your  license  to  anyone. 
“Don’t  catch  more  than  you  can  use.  The 
one  you  don’t  catch  will  be  there  another 
day. 

“Don’t  catch  fish  for  some  other  fellow 


inch  in  diameter,  be  used.  Rods,  hooks  and 
lines  must  be  under  the  immediate  control 
of  the  person  using  the  same.  Not  more 
than  50  bait  fish,  and  not  more  than  50  fish 
bait  may  be  in  the  possession  of  a fisherman 
at  any  one  time.  Along  the  same  line,  not 
more  than  50  fish  bait  or  50  bait  fish  may 
be  caught  by  a fisherman  for  fishing  pur- 
poses in  any  one  day. 

Q.  Do  eels  have  scales? 

A.  The  common  eel  has  tiny  scales,  deep- 
ly embedded  in  the  skin. 

Q.  What  was  the  biggest  smallmouth 
bass  taken  in  Pennsylvania  waters? 

A.  The  largest  smallmouthed  bass  of 
which  the  ANGLER  has  record  measured 
221-2  inches  in  length  and  tipped  the  scales 
at  6 pounds,  3%  ounces.  The  girth  was  not 
given.  It  was  caught  on  a light  casting 
lure  in  the  Susquehanna  River  near  Har- 
risburg, during  the  1935  season,  by  Elmer 
Lower  of  New  Cumberland. 

Q.  What  are  ten  good  standard  flies  for 
use  in  Pennsylvania  trout  streams? 

A.  We  may  be  letting  ourselves  in  for 
something  in  publishing  ten  outstanding- 
patterns  of  dry  flies  for  Pennsylvania  wa- 
ters. Fly  fishermen  being  highly  individual- 
istic, the  following  list  is  offered  with  res- 
ervations. We’ll  string  along  with  our  good 
friend  Charlie  Wetzel,  however,  in  the  fol- 
lowing patterns:  Royal  Coachman  (Fan- 

wing,) Pale  Evening  Dun,  the  Governor, 
the  pale  watery  dun,  the  pale  w-atery  spin- 
ner, the  ginger  quill,  the  midge,  the  blue 
winged  olive  dun,  the  brown  bi-visible,  and 
the  cow-dung. 


(or  your  neighbor)  : let  them  catch  them 
themselves. 

“Don’t  tear  out  hook  from  small  fish;  cut 
the  line  close  to  hook  and  return  the  fish 
back  to  the  water. 

“Don’t  use  set  line  to  catch  fish. 

“Don’t  have  in  your  possession  more  than 
50  minnows  or  50  bait  fish  of  combined 
species  at  one  time. 

“Don’t  catch  fish  with  your  hands.  It  is 
against  the  law-. 

“Don’t  rob  your  local  streams  of  min- 
now-s. 

“Don’t  sell  any  fish  you  catch.  Y'ou  are 
liable  to  prosecution. 

“Don’t  use  more  than  two  rods,  two  lines 
and  one  hand  line  to  catch  fish. 

“Don’t  abuse  the  privileges  you  now- 
have.” 

“Don’t  catch  sucker,  perch,  sunfish,  cat- 
fish or  other  game  fish  in  minnow  net. 

“Don’t  take  fish  by  ‘snatching’  (trying  to 
hook  them  by  placing  a treble  hook  or  other 
device  beneath  their  bodies  and  give  a sw-ift 
pull). 

“Don’t  take  undersize  fish. 

By  Anthony  J.  Lech,  Fish  Warden. 


WHAT  with  thet  there  high  w-ater  we 
was  havin’  last  month,  they  was  some 
right  smart  ketches  o’  catfish.  Our  big  crick 
was  jest  a-rarin’  one  day,  so  I goes  out  back 
o’  the  barn  an’  digs  me  some  good  red 
worms,  them  kind  w-ith  a sorter  red  vein  in 
’em.  Wa’n’t  no  trouble  agittin’  all  a feller 
could  use,  so  I was  soon  aheadin’  fer  the 
crick  with  my  cane  poles. 

Now-  then,  I alus  reckon  thet  the  best 
time  ter  ketch  catties  is  w-hen  the  crick’s 
araisin’  an’  yaller  muddylike.  Once  they  git 
fed  up,  an’  thet’s  most  powerful  quick  when 
thar’s  a good  raise,  ’tain’t  much  use  afigger- 
in’  on  doin’  much.  I musta  hit  her  jest  rite, 
fer  I no  more’n  got  my  first  line  in  w-hen 
the  bobber  goes  under  an’  I bosses  out  a 
cattie  thet  ’ud  go  two  pounds.  Fetched  three 
more  in  about  20  minits  an’  thet  made  plen- 
ty fer  a good  feed  at  home.  When  it  comes 
ter  eatin’,  I reckon  they  ain’t  any  fish  thet 
sw-ims  kin  beat  a cattie’  from  good  clean 
w-ater. 

I been  watchin’  a old  he-bass  on  his  nest 
in  the  flat  dow-n  below  whar  the  run  comes 
inter  the  crick.  The  crick’s  been  good  fer 
spaw-nin’  an’  dang  ef  t’other  day  thet  nest 
w-a’n’t  jest  fuller  leetle  bass  thet  made  a 
feller  think  o’  these  leetle  black  tadpoles. 
Nobody  bothered  the  ol’  feller  none  an’  I 
reckon  w-e’ll  be  havin’  plenty  o’  bass  in  the 
crick  in  the  next  five  years.  Lots  o’  crabs 
an’  clippers  an’  minnies  fer  ’em  ter  feed 
on,  too. 

Jest  a couple  weeks  now  an’  I’ll  be  atr>-- 
in’  fer  some  o’  them  thar  bass.  It  shore  is 
good  sport. 


GAME  NEWS  EDITOR 
STUDIES  BIRD  LIFE 

We  recently  had  a most  interesting  card 
from  our  old  friend  Leo  Luttringer,  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gatne  Xeivs.  Leo 
is  intensely  interested  in  the  study  of  bird 
life  and  w-hen  it  comes  to  ornithology  he 
know-s  his  p’s  and  q’s  and  w-e  don’t  mean 
perhaps.  He  and  his  friend  Doc  Sutton  have 
been  studying  bird  life  in  the  Ozarks  and 
their  findings  should  add  intensely  interest- 
ing chapters  to  this  fascinating  science. 

Sort  of  tough  on  a fishin’  editor,  however, 
for  Leo  to  tell  him  of  all  those  grand  trout 
streams  in  the  bird  country.  We’re  looking 
forw-ard  at  this  writing  to  talking  things 
over  in  greater  detail  on  his  retuin. 
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Siiiallniouthed  bass  (Micropterus  Dolomieu) 


SPEAKING  OF  BASS 


By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


The  meteoric  rise  in  popularity  of  the 
smallmouthed  bass  and  its  cousin  the 
largemouthed  bass,  during  recent  years,  is 
readily  understandable.  Introduced  to  most 
Pennsylvania  waters  in  the  ’60’s  and  early 
’70’s,  the  smallmouthed  bass  immediately 
captured  the  esteem  of  many  fishermen  of 
that  era.  While  not  a great  deal  was  known 
concerning  most  effective  methods  for  an- 
gling for  his  bronze  highness  at  that  time, 
his  smashing  strike  at  live  bait  and  mag- 
nificent fighting  tactics  when  hooked  awak- 
ened a profound  angling  interest  that  has 
constantly  increased  during  the  years.  Mod- 
em fishermen,'  equipped  with  quadruple 
multiplying  casting  reels,  light  casting  rods, 
and  light  lures;  with  fly  rods  having  plenty 
of  backbone,  heavy  fly  casting  lines,  float- 
ing lures  or  fly  and  spinner,  and  with 
proper  tackle  for  fishing  live  bait  such  as 
the  shiner,  stone  catfish,  crayfish  and  hel- 
gramite,  have  a far  better  understanding 
of  angling  requirements  insofar  as  the  bass 
is  concerned.  As  a result,  increasingly 
heavy  catches  have  been  made  in  recent 
years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  glancing 
through  early  records  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion, the  varied  reactions  which  attended 
introduction  of  the  smallmouthed  bass  to 


our  streams  and  lakes.  While,  from  the 
start,  it  had  numerous  champions  in  the 
angling  fraternity,  there  were  those  who 
deplored  the  “introduction  of  this  voracious 
fish  to  our  waters,”  contending  that  its 
presence  would  deplete  their  favorite  fish- 
ing streams  “of  other  less  greedy  species.” 
And,  for  a time,  some  ground  seemed  to 
exist  for  this  charge.  We  have  already  dis- 
cussed in  former  issues  the  bass  cycles 
which  were  known  to  occur  on  streams 
such  as  the  Upper  Delaware,  the  bass  pop- 
ulation increasing  rapidly  for  a period  of 
from  7 to  9 years  and  then,  having  sorely 
taxed  the  supply  of  forage  available  in 
these  waters,  decreasing  sharply  in  num- 
ber for  periods  varying  from  4 to  7 years. 
That  this  w'as  attributed  in  large  part  to 
the  presence  on  bass  streams  of  compara- 
tively few  fishermen  at  the  time  is  possible. 

Another  reaction  that  to  many  of  our 
present  day  fishermen  should  bring  a 
hearty  laugh  w'as  that  of  the  market  fish- 
erman of  the  era.  Visualizing  a slaughter 
of  bass  in  his  nets  and  fish  baskets  com- 
parable to  the  inroads  which  he  had  made 
on  other  game  species  such  as  the  wall- 
eyed pike,  this  gentleman  was  sorely  vexed 
when  he  found  that  the  bass  did  not  lend 
itself  readily  to  his  time-honored  methods 


of  fish  extermination.  Time  and  again,  as 
the  nets  were  being  drawn  in,  bass  within 
the  narrowing  half -circle  leaped  over  the  ! 
surface  floats  and  eluded  capture.  In  con- 
sequence, the  market  fisherman  became  one 
of  the  most  bitter  critics  of  this  newcomer 
to  our  waters. 

We  have  attempted  in  this  rather  sketchy 
review  to  give  some  of  the  facts  relative 
to  the  introduction  of  one  of  our  most 
popular  game  fishes.  Under  modern  condi- 
tions, the  bass,  smallmouthed  and  large- 
mouthed, have  shown  an  encouraging  in- 
crease in  most  suitable  waters  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Certain  problems  pertaining  to  both 
species  have  cropped  up  from  time  to  time, 
and  of  these  we  may  list,  offhand,  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  Protection  during  spawning 

(2)  Increasing  the  available  supply  of  live 
forage  (3)  limiting  stocking  to  waters  pro- 
viding wide  range  and  an  abundant  food 
supply  and  (4)  Reducing  the  present  day 
creel  limit. 

Protection  During  Spawning 

Unfortunately,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania 
but  in  other  states  providing  good  bass  fish- 
ing, a small  minority  of  unscrupulous  fish- 
ermen annually  play  havoc  with  the  bass 
during  its  spawning  period.  In  Pennsyl- 


vania,  this  usually  comes  in  late  May  or 
early  June,  the  time  being  dependent  to  a 
major  extent  upon  rise  in  water  tempera- 
ture of  bass  streams.  After  the  male  has, 
through  tail  and  fin  motion,  swept  clean  a 
saucer-like  pebble  or  gravel  bed,  usually 
about  24  inches  to  30  inches  in  diameter, 
he  moves  away  to  find  a female  smallmouth 
ready  to  spawn.  With  completion  of  the 
^spawning  act,  the  male  hovers  over  the 
eggs;  these,  adhesive  by  nature,  cling  to 
the  clean  gravel  of  the  nest.  Constantly  on 
guard  during  a period  of  from  7 to  9 days 
while  the  eggs  are  hatching,  and  in  the 
subsequent  period  when  the  helpless  young 
are  under  his  care,  the  male  smallmouth  is 
a devoted  parent.  By  instinct,  seemingly,  he 
carries  from  the  nest  any  object  that  may 


Egg  of  the  Smallmouthed  bass. 


fall  upon  it,  and  drives  away  other  fish 
which  may  approach. 

Aware  of  this  tendency,  fishermen  with- 
out a trace  of  sportsmanship  in  their  make- 
up sometimes  invade  the  bass  areas.  It  is  a 
comparatively  simple  matter  at  this  time 
to  induce  the  adult  fish  to  strike.  A bare 
hook  is  instinctively  picked  up  in  the  mouth 
and  carried  away  by  the  parent  fish;  a 
moving  lure,  plug  or  fly  and  spinner,  is 
certain  to  induce  a vicious  strike,  while 
live  bait  such  as  a minnow  or  stone  catfish 
dropped  near  the  guardian  of  the  nest  is 
equally  deadly. 

After  the  male  has  been  taken,  the  eggs 
or  helpless  young  fall  an  easy  prey  to  nat- 
ural enemies — a school  of  minnows,  sun- 
fish,  eels,  catfish  or  other  species  inhabit- 
ing bass  waters. 

To  protect  the  bass  during  its  spawning 
period  in  inland  waters,  the  Fish  Laws 
designate  that  the  opening  of  the  season 
for  this  species  come  on  July  1.  Usually, 
the  spawning  act  has  been  completed  by  that 
time,  and  the  males  have  left  the  nests. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  vital  regulations  in 
conservation  of  the  black  bass,  and  during 
June,  officers  of  the  Fish  Commission  main- 
tain a rigid  inspection  of  bass  waters  to 
enforce  it.  The  taking  of  five  or  six  male 
fish  from  the  nests  in  spawning  time  may 
mean  the  destruction  of  from  15,000  to  20,- 
000  young  bass,  a severe  blow  to  future 
bass  fishing  in  any  body  of  water. 

During  the  past  six  years,  ideal  water 
conditions  have  existed  at  bass  spawning 
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time  in  Pennsylvania.  The  water  has  been 
fairly  low  and  clear,  good  temperature.s  for 
the  hatching  of  the  eggs  have  prevailed  and 
the  resultant  crop  of  young  fish  has  been 
heavy.  Thus  natural  reproduction  of  both 
small-mouthed  and  largemouthed  bass  in 
wild  waters  has  been  highly  essential  to  the 
future  of  fishing  for  both  species. 

Increasing  Available  Supply  of  Live  Forage 

The  black  bass,  by  nature  one  of  the  most 
voracious  fishes  of  the  inland  waters,  re- 
quires an  immense  quantity  of  natural 
forage  in  waters  it  inhabits.  Crustaceans 
such  as  the  crayfish,  larva  of  certain  in- 
sects, particularly  the  helgramite,  larva  of 
the  Dobson  fly,  shiners,  chubs  and  other 
species  of  minnows,  the  stone  catfish  or 
“stone  roller,”  as  it  is  termed  in  some  sec- 
tions, and  the  young  of  other  species  of 
fishes  inhabiting  the  same  water  such  as 
the  sucker  and  yellow  perch — all  of  these 
forms  of  live  forage  provide  food  for  the 
bass.  After  absorbing  the  yolk  sac,  the  baby 
fish  usually  find  an  abundance  of  tiny  or- 
ganisms such  as  the  Daphnia  or  water  flea 
and  Cyclops  upon  which  to  feed  until  they 
achieve  a size  sufficient  to  take  larger  food, 
the  young  of  the  shiner,  for  example. 

One  of  the  most  necessary  tasks  of  the 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  in  improving 
bass  fishing  during  recent  years  has  been 
the  stocking  of  millions  of  minnows  in  bass 
waters.  Heavy  planting  of  yellow  perch 
may  also  be  considered  advantageous  to 
the  bass,  for  the  young  of  this  species  pro- 
vide vast  quantities  of  natural  food. 

Counteracting  an  undue  increase  in  num- 
ber of  bass  have  been  the  extremely  heavy 
catches  of  these  fish  in  recent  years  by  the 
fisherman.  The  majority  of  fish  taken  range 
from  legal  9-inch  size  to  14  inches,  and  this 
annual  reduction  in  number  tends  to  reduce 
to  considerable  extent  the  inroads  of  the 
bass  on  available  forage.  Increased  interest 
of  many  of  our  best  bass  fishermen  in  use 
of  artificial  lures  instead  of  live  bait,  re- 
moved from  bass  waters  to  the  detriment 
of  game  fishes  in  such  streams,  may  also  be 
regarded  as  an  important  way  in  which 
available  live  forage  may  be  increased. 

Limiting  Stocking  to  Suitable  Waters 

When  the  bass  was  first  introduced  to 
Pennsylvania  waters,  indiscriminate  stock- 
ing was  general.  As  a result,  many  smaller 
waters  which  formerly  had  furnished  ex- 
cellent fishing  for  sunfish,  yellow  perch,  cat- 
fish and  other  native  species  of  fish  life  were 
virtually  ruined  as  fishing  areas.  Increasing 
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rapidly  in  number,  the  bass  soon  reduced 
native  fish  populations  drastically,  and  then, 
failing  to  find  sufficient  food  of  this  type, 
turned  upon  their  own  kind.  The  inevitable 
result  was  j)Oor  fishing  in  these  waters. 

In  its  present  day  bass  stocking  policy, 
the  Board  first  determines  the  range  avail- 
able for  these  fish,  and  the  available  supply 
of  natural  food  and  cover  before  approving 
a water  for  stocking  with  either  the  small- 
mouthed or  large-mouthed  bass.  Vast  new 
water  areas  such  as  the  Pymatuning  Reser- 
voir in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  offer  a 
fertile  field  for  introduction  of  the  bass  (the 
largemouthed  in  this  instance)  and  such 
waters  are  stocked  to  best  advantage.  The 
Commission  distributed  from  its  hatcheries 
last  year,  167,265  bass,  ranging  in  size 
from  1 to  16  inches. 

Introduction  of  species  of  fish  life  foreign 
to  our  waters  has,  in  the  past,  wrought  tre- 
mendous damage  to  fishing  as  a whole,  but 
with  the  policy  now  in  effect  such  indiscrim- 
inate planting,  not  only  of  the  bass  but  of 
other  species,  no  longer  constitutes  a seri- 
ous threat  to  good  fishing. 

Reducing  the  Creel  Limit 

It  is  generally  agreed  among  bass  fish- 
ermen with  the  welfare  of  their  sport  at 
heart  that  the  present  creel  limit  of  10 
bass  in  one  day,  9 inches  in  length  or  over, 
is  too  high  under  modern  fishing  conditions. 
There  are  those  conservation-minded  sports- 
men who  contend  that  to  cut  this  daily  creel 
limit  in  half  and  raise  the  minimum  legal 
size  limit  to  10  inches  would  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  sport. 

Bass  of  both  species  are  extremely  tem- 
peramental fish  when  it  comes  to  feeding. 
On  a morning  when  a stream  is  clearing 
and  the  fish  are  scattered  over  a flat  of  good 
water,  actively  on  the  lookout  for  food,  a 
clever  fisherman  using  helgramites  for  bait 
may  find  little  difficulty  in  taking  his  limit. 
Fortunately,  the  very  moodiness  of  this  fish 
in  its  feeding,  striking  viciously  at  minnows 
one  day,  helgramites,  crayfish  or  stone  cat- 
fish on  another,  has  been  a saving  factor 
for  our  bass  in  Pennsylvania  waters  in  re- 
cent years. 

There  is  a growing  tendency  for  fisher- 
men to  set  their  individual  creel  and  size 
limits,  not  only  for  bass  hut  for  other  spe- 
cies of  game  fishes.  Certainly  five  bass  over 
10  or  12  inches  in  length  should  satisfy  the 
average  sport-fisherman. 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries  Charles  A. 
French  made  a fine  contribution  to  the  bass 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 


Day-old  Smallmouthed  bass. 
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Harry  Flanagan,  Stiohola  Falls,  Pike  County,  fishing  Shohola  Brook.  At  his  heels  are  his  two  fine 
bird  dogs  "all  set  to  retrieve  Harry's  trout,"  writes  Warden  Frank  Brink. 


MAJOR  BASS  WATERS  OF  PENNSYLVANfA 


TJie  following  waters  of  Pennsylvania  of- 
fer good  fishing  for  smallmouthed  or  large- 
mouthed bass,  and,  in  some  instances,  yield 
both  species.  They  are  stocked  each  year  by 
the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners. 

Armstrong — Allegheny  River,  Buffalo 
Creek. 

Beaver — Little  Beaver  River,  North  Fork 
of  Little  Beaver  River. 

Bedford — Dunning  Creek,  Raystown 
Branch  Juniata  River,  Wills  Creek,  Bobs 
Creek,  Brush  Creek,  Lake  Gordon,  Thos.  W. 
Koon  Lake,  Woodbury  Dam. 

Berks — Maiden  Creek,  Manatowney  Creek, 
Monocacy  Creek,  Ontelaunce  Lake,  Tulpe- 
hocken  Creek. 

Blair — Frankstown  Branch  Juniata  River, 
Williamsburg  Dam. 

Bradford — Chemung  River,  Sugar  Creek, 
North  Branch  Susquehanna  River. 

Bucks — Delaware  River,  Neshaminy 
Creek,  Little  Neshaminy  Creek,  Northeast 
Branch  Perkiomen  Creek,  Queen  Anns 
Creek,  East  Swamp  Creek,  Tinicum  Creek, 
Tohickon  Creek. 

Butler — Breakneck  Creek,  Buffalo  Creek, 
Wolf  Creek,  Yellow  Creek. 

Carbon — Mahoning  Creek. 

Centre — Bald  Eagle  Creek,  Moshannon 
Lake. 

Chester — West  Branch  Brandywine 
Creek,  French  Creek,  East  Branch  Octoraro 
Creek. 

Clarion — Allegheny  River,  Clarion  River, 
Red  Bank  Creek. 

Clearfield — Little  Clearfield  Creek,  Sandy 
Lick  Creek. 

Clinton — Kettle  Creek,  Bald  Eagle  Creek, 
Pine  Creek. 

Cohimhio^Fishing  Creek,  Huntingdon 
Creek,  North  Branch  Susquehanna  River. 


Crawford — Conneaut  Creek,  Conneaut 
Lake,  French  Creek,  Oil  Creek. 

Cumberland — Conodoguinet  Creek,  Sus- 
quehanna River,  Yellow  Breeches  Creek. 

Dauphin — Conewago  Creek,  S w a t a r a 
Creek,  Susquehanna  River. 

Delaware — Chester  Creek,  Darby  Creek. 

Elk — Spring  Creek. 

Erie — West  Branch  French  Creek,  Con- 
neaut Creek,  French  Creek,  South  Branch 
French  Creek,  Lake  Erie. 

Forest — Allegheny  River. 

Franklin — Conodoguinet  Creek,  Conoco- 
cheague  Creek,  Licking  Creek. 

Fulton — Licking  Creek. 

Greene — Dunkard  Fork  Creek,  North 
Fork  Dunkard  Fork  Creek,  South  Fork 
Dunkard  Fork  Creek,  Penna.  Fork  of  Fish 
Creek,  South  Fork  Ten  Mile  Creek,  Wheel- 
ing Creek,  Whiteley  Creek. 

Huntingdon — Frankstown  Branch  Juni- 
ata River,  Aughwick  Creek,  Juniata  River, 
Penn  Central  Dam,  Raystown  Branch  Juni- 
ata River,  Sideling  Hill  Creek,  Standing 
Stone  Creek. 

Indiana — Little  Mahoning  Creek,  Yellow 
Creek. 

Jefferson — Red  Bank  Creek,  Little  Sandy 
Creek. 

Juniata — Tuscarora  Creek,  Juniata  River. 

Lackawanna — North  Branch  Susquehan- 
na River. 

Lancaster — Big  Chickies  Creek,  Cocalico 
Creek,  Conestoga  Creek,  Conowingo  Creek, 
Conowingo  Dam,  Holtwood  Dam,  Middle 
Creek,  Muddy  Creek,  Octoraro  Creek,  Safe 
Harbor  Dam,  Susquehanna  River,  Little 
Swatara  Creek,  Wenger’s  Mill  Dam. 

Lawrence — Neshannock  Creek,  North 
Fork  Little  Beaver  River,  Shenango  River. 

Lebanon — Little  Swatara  Creek,  Swatara 
Creek. 


Luzerne — N o r t h Branch  Susquehanna 
River,  Harvey  Lake. 

Lycoming — Muncy  Creek,  Loyalsock 
Creek,  Lycoming  Creek,  Pine  Creek. 

McKean — Allegheny  River. 

Mercer — Cool  Spring  Creek,  Neshannock 
Creek,  Sandy  Creek,  Shenango  River,  Lit- 
tle Shenango  River,  Wolf  Creek,  West 
Branch  Wolf  Creek. 

Mifflin — Jacks  Creek,  Juniata  River. 

Monroe — Delaware  River. 

Montgomery — Manatawney  Creek,  North- 
east Branch  Perkiomen  Creek,  Pennypack 
Creek,  Perkiomen  Creek,  Northwest  Branch 
Perkiomen  Creek,  Ridge  Valley  Creek, 
Skippack  Creek. 

Montour  — Chillisquaque  Creek,  North 
Branch  Susquehanna  River. 

Northampton — Delaware  River. 

Northumberland — Chillisquaque  Creek. 

Perry — Buffalo  Creek,  Juniata  River, 
Shermans  Creek,  Susquehanna  River. 

Pike — Delaware  River,  Lake  Wallenpau- 
pack. 

Potter — Oswayo  Creek. 

Snyder — M ahantango  Creek,  North 
Branch  Mahantango  Creek,  Middle  Creek, 
North  Branch  Middle  Creek,  Penns  Creek. 

Somerset — Youghiogheny  River. 

Susquehanna — North  Branch  Susque- 
hanna River. 

Union — Buffalo  Creek,  Penns  Creek, 

White  Deer  Hole  Creek. 

Venango — Allegheny  River,  French  Creek, 
Sandy  Creek. 

Warren — Brokenstraw  Creek,  Allegheny 
River,  Conewango  Creek. 

Washington — Little  Chartiers  Creek,  Buf- 
falo Creek,  Ten  Mile  Creek,  Cross  Creek. 

Wayne — Delaware  River,  West  Branch 
Delaware  River. 

Wyoming — North  Branch  Susquehanna 
River,  Tunkhannock  Creek. 

York — Bermudian  Creek,  West  Branch 
Codorus  Creek,  Manges  Mill  Dam,  Spring 
Grove  Dam,  Graybill  Dam,  Bairs  Dam, 
Conewago  Creek,  Little  Conewago  Creek, 
Katz  Dam,  Shatter  Dam,  Elsesser  Dam,  An- 
derson Dam,  Old  Mill  Dam,  Bieseckers 
Dam,  Susquehanna  River. 
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OPPOSES  SUCKER  FISHING 
IN  CERTAIN  TROUT  STREAMS 

From  Dr.  Edgar  S.  Krug,  veteran  Ful- 
ton County  angler,  comes  the  following  let- 
ter relative  to  fishing  for  suckers  and  other 
fish  in  trout  waters. 

“Although  I thoroughly  enjoy  angling  for 
any  sort  of  fish,  any  time,  any  place,  I wish 
to  go  on  record  as  heartily  opposing  fishing 
on  any  recognized  trout  water  except  dur- 
ing trout  season,  with  the  exception  that 
such  fishing  be  permitted  at  the  mouths  of 
trout  streams  flowing  into  larger  streams 
classed  as  warm  water.  I am  also  opposed 
to  fishing  between  the  hours  of  10  p.  m. 
and  4 a.  m.  This  would  still  give  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  remove  at  night  those  grand- 
dad’s which  are  chiefly  night  feeders  and  a 
menace  to  all  fish  life  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood.” 

And  here’s  news  of  another  big  wall-eye 
taken  last  summer. 

“Was  my  28%"-7  lb.  9 oz.,  pike  perch 
from  Aughick  Creek,  caught  October,  1936, 
taken  on  red  and  white  plugs,  reported? 
Weighed  in  local  store  2 hours  after 
caught.” 


P E N N S Y L V A X I A A X G L E R 
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Henry  Zdanowski  of  Vandergrift  with  23'/2-pound 
Carp  from  fhe  Allegheny  River. 


BIG  BROOKIE 

“Wash”  Evans,  one  of  Kulpmont’s  ablest 
limrods,  got  a 19-inch  brook  trout  while 
i.shing  in  Roaring  Creek,  Columbia  county, 
t has  been  reported. 

The  trout  was  one  of  the  largest  ever 
aught  in  this  region.  Brook  trout  seldom 
neasure  more  than  16  or  17  inches. 

With  Evans  when  he  got  the  whopper  was 
lichard  Penman,  also  of  Kulpmont. 

The  trout,  after  being  measured,  was  also 
ihotographed. 


COMMISSIONER  WEBER 
LANDS  RECORD  TROUT 

It  will  take  a mammoth  rainbow 
trout  to  beat  this  one  during  the  pres- 
ent season. 

When  Harry  Weber,  of  Philipsburg, 
a member  of  the  Fish  Commission, 
expresses  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
fishing,  anglers  can  rest  assured  that 
they  are  not  hearing  the  musings  of 
an  armchair  and  pipe  sportsman,  for 
Harry  proved  himself  a real  angler  at 
the  opening  of  the  Fishermen’s  Para- 
dise on  May  11. 

The  Commissioner,  who  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  at  the  Para- 
dise, finally  succumbed  to  the  lure  of 
the  rippling  water;  got  out  his  rod 
and  line,  and  expertly  drew  a bucktail 
lure  through  a deep  pool. 

Suddenly  the  Commissioner’s  rod 
bent  almost  double,  and  in  the  ensuing 
minutes  a large  crowd  of  spectators 
drew  around  for  the  final  act  — the 
landing  of  the  trout.  When  this  had 
been  accomplished  and  the  proud 
angler  had  taken  his  catch  to  the  gate 
to  be  recorded,  it  was  found  that  the 
trout  measured  25  inches  in  length, 
and  tipped  the  scales  at  oVz  pounds — 
the  largest  trout  caught  at  the  Para- 
dise during  the  day. 


MORE  WATER  OPEN 
TO  TROUT  FISHERMEN 

A more  extended  fishing  area  along  the 
various  creeks  in  Northampton,  Carbon, 
Monroe  and  Lehigh  Counties  is  now  avail- 
able for  fishermen. 

Large  portions  of  land  along  the  creeks 
that  just  a year  ago  were  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic have,  through  the  splendid  cooperation 
of  the  land  owners  and  sportsmen’s  asso- 
ciation with  the  Recorders  or  Searchers 
from  the  Stream  Improvement  Survey  Proj- 
ect been  opened  to  fishing. 

The  results  that  have  been  achieved  in 
the  past  3 months  in  this  stream  improve- 
ment survey  have  been  most  gratifying.  To 
date  the  Recorders  and  Searchers  of  the 
four  counties  have  reported  splendid  re- 
sults. In  the  combined  counties — Carbon, 
Monroe,  Lehigh  and  Northampton,  thei'e 
has  been  255  releases  signed  by  land  own- 
ers along  the  various  streams  allowing  fish- 
ermen to  fish  along  these  waters  and  enter- 
ing upon  their  land  without  the  fear  of 
trespass. 

The  land  owners  through  their  releases 
have  extended  to  the  fisherman  over  121 
miles  of  excellent  fishing  territory,  and 
these  streams  are  being  annually  stocked  by 
the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners.  The  Rec- 
orders and  Searchers  have  through  diplo- 
macy and  persuasive  arguments,  changed 
the  minds  of  many  a confirmed  enemy  of 
the  fisherman,  to  one  who  is  now  willing  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  fisherman  and  the 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  for  this  sport. 

In  Northampton  County,  the  Recorders 
and  Searchers  have  worked  on  securing  re- 
leases on  the  Bushkill  Creek,  Martins  Creek, 
Little  Martins  Creek,  Saucon  Creek,  and  the 
Monocacy  Creek.  The  Bushkill  Creek  has 
been  released  for  over  90%  of  the  Creek. 
This  gives  the  fisherman  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Creek  over  20  miles  of  excellent  trout 
fishing.  This  creek  has  been  stocked  annual- 
ly by  the  Fish  Commission.  The  Martins 
Creek  flowing  from  Tott’s  Gap  in  the  Poco- 
nos  has  been  released  for  over  90%  of  its 
length;  this  is  approximately  18  miles  of 
a very  good  trout  fishing  stream.  The  Lit- 
tle Martins  Creek,  a smaller  stream  than 
the  Martins  Creek,  is  released  to  its  en- 
tirety by  the  Recorders  and  Searchers.  The 
Saucon  Creek  is  released  for  over  5 miles. 
This  is  the  stream  that  flows  through  the 
town  of  Bethlehem  and  is  fished  I'egularly 
by  the  fishermen  of  that  vicinity.  This 
stream  already  has  some  improvements  that 
were  placed  there  by  the  Fish  Commission. 
The  Monocacy  Creek  has  at  present  been 
started,  but  the  Recorders  and  Searchers 
have  reported  good  progress.  The  Recorders 
and  Searchers  have  also  surveyed  and 
sketched  over  15  miles  of  stream  in  the 
county  of  Northampton. 

In  Carbon  County  the  Recorders  and 
Searchers  have  been  working  on  the  Hayes 
Creek,  Big  Creek  or  Pohopoco,  Drakes 
Creek  and  tributaries.  To  date  the  Record- 
ers and  Searchers  have  obtained  51  releases 
from  land  owners  and  this  means  that  there 
are  available  to  the  Carbon  County  fisher- 
man over  30  miles  of  good  fishing  streams. 
All  these  streams  are  excellent  trout 
streams.  The  Recorders  and  Searchers  have 
completed  the  Hayes  Creek,  Pohopoco 
Creek  and  Drakes  Creek  in  history  and  sur- 
vey. The  Drakes  Creek  is  being  suggested 


Bob  Fry  and  Dutch  Witmyer  of  Manheim  with 
catch  of  brown  trout  from  Shohola  Brook,  Pike 
County. 

to  the  Fish  Commission  as  a probable 
stream  for  improvement  by  the  Panther 
Gun  Club.  This  creek  is  an  excellent  stream 
for  fishing  and  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

In  Monroe  County,  the  Recorders  and 
Searchers  report  quite  a lot  of  land  released 
to  the  fisherman  on  the  Broadheads  Creek, 
Cherry  Creek  and  Marshall’s  Creek.  This 
county  has  leased  to  the  fisherman  a lot  of 
territory  that  previously  was  not  open  to 
the  public  for  fishing. 

Lehigh  County’s  Recorders  and  Survey- 
ors have  secured  over  90%  of  the  Little  Le- 
high Creek  to  the  fisherman  for  future  fish- 
ing. They  have  surveyed  and  sketched  over 
70%  of  this  stream.  They  are  now  working 
on  the  Jordan  Creek,  another  of  the  excel- 
lent creeks  of  Lehigh  County. 

It  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Stream  Im- 
provement Survey  Program  through  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  to  bring  to 
you  from  month  to  month  more  land  that 
is  being  released  by  the  Board  on  the  vari- 
ous creeks  in  Carbon,  Monroe,  Lehigh  and 
Northampton  Counties. 

HAROLD  E.  HUEBNER 
Project  Head 
Works  Progress  Administration. 
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Special  Warden  Clarence  Miles  of  West  Chester 
caught  this  fine  largemouthed  bass  last  season. 
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AN  UNUSUAL  PHOTO  OF  A DEAN 
OF  FLY  CASTERS 


The  tremendous  power  in  a fly  rod  han- 
dled by  an  expert  is  known  to  only  a few 
who  would  cast  the  dry  or  wet  fly. 

This  photograph  of  John  C.  (Jack)  Haas 
of  Butler,  illustrates  the  point  nicely. 

Mr.  Haas  has  just  given  the  forward  im- 
pulse to  the  handle  of  his  rod  and  the  rod 
is  vibrating  in  taking  up  the  drag  of  the 
back  cast  and  shooting  it  forward  in  com- 
pletion of  the  cast.  Amazing  as  it  may 
seem,  all  of  this  took  place  in  1/100  of  a 
second  and  was  recorded  by  a focal  plane 
shutter  of  a camera. 

The  “tip-off”  as  to  the  proper  relaxation 


in  fly  casting  may  be  seen  in  the  way  Mr. 
Haas  is  holding  his  cigarette.  He  is  well 
known  for  his  artistry  with  a fly  rod  in 
the  western  end  of  the  state  and  attains 
casts  of  around  80  feet  under  actual  fishing 
conditions  with  ease.  Haas  may  very  prop- 
ei’ly  be  classed  a “Dean  of  Flycasters.” 

Mr.  Haas  claims  that  the  dry  fly  caster 
has  it  on  the  wet  fly  caster  because,  to 
quote  him,  “you  can  fish  a dry  fly  wet,  but 
you  cannot  fish  a wet  fly  dry.”  All  a dry 
fly  caster  needs  to  do  when  they  are  taking 
them  wet  is  to  expectorate  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand  and  “anoint”  the  dry  fly.  He  im- 
mediately has  a very  effective  wet  fly. 


SPEAKING  OF  BASS  ' 

(Continued  from  Page  11)  ' 

fishing  sport  when  he  advanced  a slogan; 
that  today  is  being  widely  followed  by  the' ' 
bass  fishing  fraternity — “Lose  A Hook — 
And  Spare  A Bass.”  Subsequent  findings 
relative  to  this  policy  indicate  that  at  least 
90%  of  undersize  bass,  released  with  hooks,'®' 
embedded  inteinally,  continue  to  live.  By. 
merely  cutting  the  snell  of  the  hook  or  line ! " 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  fish,  and  perform- 
ing this  operation  with  care,  thousands  of 
husky  young  bass  from  6 to  just  short  of  9 r 
inches  in  length  have  been  and  can  be  saved  r* 
by  our  fishermen  for  their  future  sport. 
Stomach  juices  of  the  fish  eventually  tend  j 
to  dissolve  the  hook,  it  has  been  found.  i 
It  has  been  demonstrated  in  bass  fishing,  . 
just  as  in  fishing  for  trout,  that  the  indi-  ( 
vidual  fisherman  may  play  a vital  role  in  ‘ 
the  drive  for  better  future  fishing.  I 


FREELAND  SPORTSMEN  ' 

STAGE  BIG  BANQUET  ' 

Speaking  before  200  members  of  the  Lu-  1: 
zerne  County  Game  and  Fish  Conservation  | 
Association  of  Freeland  on  the  evening  of  i 
May  5,  Samuel  J.  Truscott,  Board  member 
of  Dalton,  discussed,  in  a forceful  address,  1 
the  “Fishermen’s  Omnibus  Bill”,  which 
gives  the  Fish  Commission  discretionary  1 
])Owers.  He  outlined  the  bill  in  detail,  ex- 
plaining its  various  phases. 

He  also  discussed  the  distribution  of  more 
than  300  million  fish  in  1936  by  the  com- 
mission; stressed  the  fact  that  he  wants  the 
fish  wardens  to  avoid  arrests  for  technical 
violations;  discussed  bass  production  which 
he  said  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  outlined 
the  work  of  the  commission  in  general. 

The  program  follows: 

Toastmaster’s  remarks — Attorney  G.  J. 
Bruger,  of  Freeland. 

Remarks — J.  Ross  Fox,  of  White  Haven,  i 
president  of  the  Lower  Luzerne  County  | 
Federation  of  Sportsmen.  ] 

Vocal  solo — Edward  Phillips,  accom-  ! 
)ianied  by  Miss  Margaret  Williams,  both  of 
h' reel  and.  [ 

Remarks — Harry  Meiss,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  | 
l.uzerne  county  game  protector.  ! 

Remarks  — Russell  Wommelsdorf,  of 
Kiiigston,  Luzerne  county  fish  warden.  i 
Remarks — J.  E.  Gilford,  of  Forty  Fort,  | 
Northeast  District  supervising  game  pro-' 
tector.  1 

Remarks — Had  Smith,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  || 
chairman  of  the  Northeast  District,  Penn-  | 
sylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen. 

Remarks — Ralph  Flough,  of  White  Haven,  I 
game  protector.  i 

Address — S.  J.  Truscott,  of  Dalton,  Pa.  ^ 
During  the  course  of  the  program,  Rus- 
sell Wommelsdorf,  Harry  Meiss,  Ralph  1 
Flough  and  Keith  Harter  entertained  by  j 
singing  “Merrily  We  Roll  Along.”  Mr.  Har-  i 
ter  is  Lackawanna  county  fish  warden.  j 
Music  for  the  evening  was  furnished  by  t 
the  Paradise  Hawaiian  Trio,  of  Freeland.  i 


“I  heard  that  you  made  $50,000  in  Chi-  j 
cago  in  a week.  Is  it  true?”  ■ 

“Sure  it’s  true,  but  it’s  wrong  in  four  i 
places.  It  wasn’t  Chicago,  it  was  Toledo.  It  j 
wasn’t  a week,  it  was  a year.  It  wasn’t  | 
$50,000,  it  was  $5,000,  and  I didn’t  make  it, 

I lost  it.”  I 
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TROUT  STOCKED  HEAVILY 
FOR  SEASON  OPENING 


In  preparation  for  the  opening  of  the 
1937  trout  season,  trout  streams  through- 
3ut  the  state  were  stocked  heavily  witli 
trout  of  legal  size,  while  nice  consignments 
-)f  fingerling  trout  were  released  in  suitable 
rributary  waters.  During  January,  Febru- 
ary, and  March,  the  Board  distributed  367,- 
)98  brook  trout,  brown  trout  and  rainbow 
trout  of  6-inch  legal  size  and  over,  and  also 
stocked  210,000  fingerling  brook  trout  and 
arown  trout.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the 
/ear  8,500  minnows  were  stocked  to  provide 
additional  forage  for  game  fishes. 

April  stocking  was  exceptionally  heavy, 
a total  of  9,326,755  fish  of  various  species, 
fry  to  adult,  being  stocked.  Included  in  the 
April  planting  were  76,540  brook  trout, 
averaging  8 inches  in  length,  47,150  brown 
trout,  from  8 to  10  inches  in  length,  25,665 
lainbow  trout  from  8 to  18  inches  in  length, 
394,900  fingerling  brook  trout,  195,000  fin- 
jerling  brown  trout,  8,580,000  yellow  perch 
fry,  400  adult  bullhead  catfish  averaging  10 
■nches  in  length,  and  7,100  adult  minnows, 
3 to  6 inches  in  length. 

Following  are  the  waters  stocked  in  the 
iifferent  counties  with  the  various  species: 
i Adams  — brook  trout,  Conococheague 
Dreek,  Lt.  Marsh  Creek,  Toms  Run;  rain- 
)0w  trout,  Chambersburg  Water  Company 
0am. 

Armstrorifj — ^ brook  trout.  Mill  Run  or 
Renker  Run,  N.  Fork  Pine  Creek,  Patterson 
Run  or  Lt.  Buffalo  Creek,  Hauing  Run. 

Beaver  — brown  ti'out.  Big  Traverse 
Oreek;  rainbow  trout,  Brady  Run. 

! Bedford — ^brook  trout.  Potter  Creek,  Maple 
Run,  Cove  Creek,  Shermans  Valley  Run, 
irhree  Springs  Creek,  Beaver  Creek,  Deaner 
jlap  Run  or  Kinzey  Gap  Run,  Ernest  Run 
)r  Yountz  Run;  brown  trout,  Dunnings 
Creek,  Imlertown  Run,  Raystown  Br.  Juni- 
ata River,  Deeters  Run,  Cumberland  Valley 
iRun  or  Shovers  Creek,  Yellow  Creek,  Wills 


I 

ITwo  4-pound  brown  trout  caught  in  Lake  Wal- 
lenpaupack  by  Bob  Lee  of  Matamoras. 


Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Thomas  W.  Koon 
Lake. 

Berks- — brook  trout,  Scott  Run,  N.  W.  Br. 
Pine  Creek,  Indian  Creek,  Cold  Run,  Back 
Creek  or  Bramley  Run  or  Johnsons  Run, 
Mill  Creek,  Mill  Creek  or  Fishers  Creek; 
brown  trout.  Hay  Creek,  N.  W.  Br.  Perkio- 
men  Creek;  rainbow  trout,  N.  W.  Br.  Per- 
kiomen  Creek  or  Branch  Creek;  yellow 
perch,  Boyertown  Water  Company  Dam, 
Manatawney  Creek. 

Blair  — brook  trout,  Bobs  Creek,  Canoe 
Creek,  Pine  Run,  Frankstown  Br.  Juniata 
River,  Bells  Gap  Run,  Sinking  Creek,  Van 
Scoyoc  Creek,  Big  Fill  Run  or  Woomers 
Run;  brown  trout,  Piney  Creek,  Clover 
Creek,  Bald  Eagle  Creek;  rainbow  trout. 
Pine  Creek. 

Bradford — brook  trout,  Schroder  or 
Schrader  Creek,  Millstone  Creek,  South 
Creek. 

Bucks — brook  trout.  Cooks  Creek  or  Dur- 
hams  Creek;  brown  trout.  Mill  Creek,  Pine 
Creek;  rainbow  trout.  Mill  Creek,  Pine 
Creek;  yellow  perch,  Tohickon  Creek,  E. 
Swamp  Creek  or  Swamp  Creek  or  Unami 
Creek. 

Butler — brook  trout,  Lt.  Connoquenessing 
Creek,  Thorn  Creek;  brown  trout.  Bear 
Creek,  Thorn  Creek,  Silver  Creek;  rainbow 
trout.  Bear  Creek,  Thorn  Creek,  Silver 
Creek;  fingerling  brook  trout,  Gardner  Run, 
Emery  Br.  Creek,  Br.  Creek,  Boyle  Run, 
Cedwicks  Run,  Pine  Run,  Duffy  Run,  Glade 
Run,  Robinson  Run,  Patterson  Run,  Three 
Mile  Run,  Garmick  Run,  Straight  Run, 
Brants  Run,  Bull  Creek,  Carraway  Run, 
Blooms  Run. 

Cambria — brook  trout.  Cedar  Run,  Spring 
Creek,  N.  Br.  Blacklick  Creek  or  Vetera 
Br.,  Bobs  Creek,  S.  Fork  Lt.  Conemaugh 
River,  Big  Laurel  Run  or  Dysart  Run,  Bea- 
verdam  Run  or  Killback  Run;  brown  trout, 
Clearfield  Creek,  Slatelick,  Slate  or  Crooked 
Run,  Chest  Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Mudlick 
Creek,  Sandy  Run,  Edinsburg  Water  Com- 
pany Dam. 

Cameron — brook  trout.  Brooks  Run,  Lick 
Island  Run,  Hicks  Run,  E.  Br.  Hicks  Run, 
Wykoff  Run,  Sterling  Run,  Hunts  Run. 

Carbon — brook  trout,  Lesley  Run,  Hays 
Creek,  Big  Bear  Creek,  Aquashicola  Creek, 
Mauch  Chunk  Creek,  Stony  Creek,  Drake 
Creek,  Pine  Run,  Hunters  Creek,  Buckwa 
Creek,  James  Run,  Quakake  Creek;  brown 
trout,  Pohopoco  or  Big  Ci’eek,  Wild  Creek; 
rainbow  trout.  Big  Bear  Creek,  Quakake 
Creek;  fingerling  brook  trout,  Leslie  Run, 
Quakake  Creek,  Still  Run,  Georges  Run, 
Deep  Creek,  Water  Trough  Run,  Spring 
Run,  Saw  Mill  Run,  Smith  Run,  Blut  Moun- 
tain Run,  Boyers  Run,  Bollingers  Run, 
Mehrkams  Run,  Steep  Run,  Dam  Run, 
Walks  Run,  Mine  Hole  Run;  fingerling 
brown  trout.  Sands  Spring,  Lehigh  Brook, 
Choke  Creek,  Pond  Brook,  Blackeslee  Brook. 

Centre — brook  trout,  Penns  Creek,  Laurel 
Run,  Black  Bear  Run,  Glabraiths  Gap  Run, 
Renner  Run,  Wallace  Run,  Pleasant  Gap 
Run,  Spring  Creek,  Pine  Creek,  Lick  Run, 
Rapid  Run,  White  Deer  Creek,  S.  Fork 
Beech  Creek,  Sinking  Creek,  Lt.  Fishing 
Creek,  Spruce  Creek,  Roaring  Run  or  Dry 
Run,  Wolf  Run,  W.  Br.  Big  Run  or  Walker 
Br. ; brown  trout.  Spring  Creek,  Bald  Eagle 


Mr.  French  of  Matamoras  with  a 40-pound 
snapping  turtle. 


Creek,  Lt.  Moshannon  Creek,  Cold  Stream, 
Penns  Creek,  Logan  Br.,  Elk  Creek;  rain- 
bow trout.  Spring  Creek,  Bald  Eagle  Creek, 
Lt.  Moshannon  or  Black  Moshannon  Creek, 
Penns  Creek,  Stoney  Creek,  Hosier  Dam  on 
Half  Moon  Run,  Logan  Br.,  Green  Valley 
Dam  on  Lt.  Fishing  Creek,  Elk  Creek;  min- 
nows, Toe  Hill  Ore  Hole. 

Chester  — brook  trout,  Lyndell  Creek, 
Birch  Run,  Birch  Run,  Doe  Run,  Valley 
Creek,  White  Clay  Creek;  brown  trout. 
White  Clay  Creek,  Middle  Br.  White  Clay 
Creek,  Officers  Run,  French  Creek;  rainbow 
trout,  E.  Br.  Octoraro  Creek,  Officers  Run; 
yellow  perch,  W.  Br.  Brandywine  Creek, 
Shaw  Lake  or  Highman  Pond,  E.  Br.  Bran- 
dywine Creek,  Beaver  Creek. 

Clarion — brook  trout.  Canoe  Creek,  Lt. 
Piney  Creek,  Toms  Run,  Lt.  Toby  Creek; 
brown  trout,  Mill  Creek;  rainbow  trout, 
Toms  Run,  Mill  Creek  or  Big  Mill  Creek, 
Thomas  W.  Koon  Lake. 

Clearfield  — brook  trout.  Mountain  Run, 
Bennetts  Br.,  Gifford  Run,  Mosquito  Creek, 
Laurel  Run  or  Beaver  Run,  Curry  Run, 
Hazlett  Run,  Whiskey  Run,  Bell  Run,  Up- 
per Three  Run,  Trout  Run,  Sandy  Creek, 
Lt.  Laurel  Run  or  Beech  Run,  E.  Br.  Ma- 
honing Creek,  E.  Br.  Muddy  Creek,  S.  Wit- 
mer  or  S.  Wilmer  Run,  Hackenberry  Run, 
Montgomery  Creek,  Bilger  Run  or  Hughey 
Run;  brown  trout,  Lt.  Clearfield  Creek, 
Laurel  Run,  Mosquito  Creek,  Lick  Run, 
Sugar  Camp  Run  or  Labord  Run. 

Clinton — brook  trout,  Hammersley  Fork 
Creek,  Trout  Forks,  Big  Fishing  Creek, 
Rattlesnake  Run,  Kettle  Creek,  Cedar  Run, 
Antes  Creek  or  Rauch  Creek,  Cooks  Run, 
Middle  Br.  Big  Run,  Swamp  Br.  Big  Run, 
Big  Run,  Chatham  Run;  brown  trout,  Tan- 
gascootack  or  Scootack  Ci’eek,  N.  Br.  Tan- 
gascootack  or  N.  Br.  Scootack  Creek,  Paddy 
Run,  Youngs  Woman’s  Creek,  Licking  Run; 
rainbow  trout.  Big  Fishing  Creek,  Baker 
Run  or  Backer  Run. 

Columbia — brook  trout,  Coles  Creek,  Lt. 
Fishing  Creek,  West  Creek,  Roaring  Creek; 
brown  ti’out.  Roaring  Creek,  Fishing  Creek. 

Crawford — brook  trout,  McLaughlin  Run. 

Cumberland  — brook  trout.  Big  Springs, 
Trindle  Spring  or  Silver  Spring,  Cockley 
Run,  Furnace  Run  or  Furnace  Hollow  Run. 
Mountain  Creek,  Bird  Run  or  Whiskey  Run; 
brown  trout.  Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  Moun- 
tain Creek,  Letort  Springs  Run;  rainbow 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


586  ANGLERS  ON  HAND  AS  "PARADISE''  OPENS 


At  Spring  Creek  opening.  Left  to  right;  James  Stuber,  Ohio,  secretary  of  Outdoor  Writers'  As- 
sociation; Commissioner  of  Fisheries  C.  A.  French,  and  John  G.  Mock,  outdoor  editor  for  The 

Pittsburgh 


A grand  morning,  with  Spring  Creek 
slightly  above  normal  flow  and  clearing, 
greeted  586  fishermen  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  May  11,  when  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion’s famous  Spring  Creek  project  near 
Bellefonte,  Centre  county,  was  opened  to 
the  public  for  fishing.  And  what  a day  it 
proved  to  be. 

They  arrived  in  such  numbers  that  before 
noon  that  day  they  had  broken  the  attend- 
ance record  set  three  years  ago  when  the 
project  was  first  opened  to  the  public. 

By  7:30  o’clock  that  morning  the  fisher- 
men, from  all  sections  of  the  state,  had 
formed  such  a long  line  that  it  required 
moi'e  than  two  hours  to  register  all  of  them. 
When  they  finally  edged  their  way  to  a place 
along  the  mile  and  a half  of  protected  and 
improved  stream  they  were  ready  to  land 
anything  and  everything  from  a minnow 
to  a whale. 

Again  all  styles  of  fishing  were  demon- 
strated by  the  wet  and  dry  fly  fishermen, 
the  accomplished  angler  who  placed  his  arti- 
ficial fly  neatly  on  the  w'ater  with  little  ef- 
fort and  the  brush  beaters  and  woodchop- 
pers  who  used  every  motion  and  did  every- 
thing but  tie  a rock  on  the  line  to  get  it 
into  the  stream. 

Fish  Commissioner  Charles  A.  French 
and  his  entire  board  were  on  deck  to  help 
usher  in  the  opening  day.  In  addition  there 
were  other  state  officials,  sports  writers  and 
editors  of  city  newspapers,  and  hundreds  of 
interested  onlookers. 

Harry  Weber  of  Philipsburg,  Centre 
county’s  representative  on  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, was  the  envy  of  every  fisherman  on 
the  stream  that  day  when  he  hooked  and 
landed  a beautiful  rainbow  trout  that  meas- 
ured 25  inches  and  weighed  5%  pounds. 
Many  other  large  trout  were  caught 
throughout  the  day.  Bucktails  of  every  de- 
scription, but  with  red  the  dominating  color, 
were  the  most  popular  lure  among  the  first 
day  anglers. 

Officials  at  the  “Paradise”  released  the 
following  statistics  on  the  opening  day.  Of 
the  total  of  586  fishermen  who  registered 


Press. 

at  the  project  on  Tuesday,  540  were  men 
and  46  women.  A total  of  430  trout  were 
killed  out  of  560  caught  during  the  day. 

That  the  majority  of  the  anglers  were 
not  in  favor  of  opening  the  project  on  Sun- 
day was  revealed  by  the  tabulation  of  a 
vote  on  that  question,  414  voting  against  the 
project  on  Sunday,  139  voting  for  Sunday 
fishing,  with  33  not  voting.  Of  the  trout 
killed  11  w’ere  brook  trout,  116  rainbows  and 
303  browns,  a proportion  running  about  the 
same  as  previous  years. 

Officials  and  sportsmen  from  various 
sections  of  Pennsylvania  were  guests  of 
the  Bellefonte  Kiwanis  Club  at  a trout  din- 
ner at  the  Penn  Belle  Hotel  Tuesday  eve- 
ning in  celebration  of  the  opening  of  Fish- 
ermen’s Paradise. 

Among  the  guests  present  were  Samuel 
J.  Truscott,  Dalton;  Harry  Weber,  Philips- 
burg; Dan  R.  Schnabel,  Johnstown;  all 
members  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commission- 
ers; N.  R.  Buller,  Harrisburg,  and  O.  M. 
Deibler,  Greensburg,  both  former  fish  com- 


missioners; C.  Ross  Buller,  deputy  fish  com- 
missioner, Dewey  Sorenson,  superintendent. 
State  Fish  Hatchery,  and  T.  F.  O’Hara, 
superintendent  of  constructions.  State  Fish 
Hatchery,  all  of  Bellefonte;  Burgess  Hard- 
man P.  Harris;  Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College;  Morris  Stern,  chair- 
man of  Fish  Committee  of  the  Indiana 
County  Fish  and  Game  Association;  S.  M. 
Poorman,  Bellefonte,  President  Bellefonte 
Sportsmen’s  Association;  John  C.  Young- 
man,  vice  i^resident  of  Pennsylvania  Feder- 
ation of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Williamsport; 
J.  U.  McFadden,  Ebensburg,  president  Cen- 
tral Cambria  County  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion; W.  H.  Corson,  chairman  Fish  Com- 
mittee of  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of 
Lycoming  County,  Williamsport;  S.  C. 
Castner,  Williamsport,  member  of  State 
Game  Commission;  D.  W.  Bell,  Williams- 
port, President  Lycoming  County  Sports- 
men; F.  F.  Marshall,  president,  F.  A, 
Shroat,  vice  president,  and  Hartman  B, 
Herr,  secretary,  of  the  Clinton  County  Fish 
and  Game  Association,  all  of  Lock  Haven; 
Ward  Gi'amley  and  Claude  E.  Musser,  Mill- 
heim;  Captain  C.  J.  McRae,  of  the  Highway 
Motor  Patrol,  Bellefonte;  Richard  S.  Snyder, 
Williamsport;  Dr.  H.  T.  Kahl,  and  Joseph 
R.  English,  Johnstown;  E.  L.  Bowes,  Allen 
C.  Witmer,  Clyde  T.  Elder  and  C.  N.  Rep- 
vogel. 

The  meeting  was  planned  by  the  Public 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Club,  Ralph  C. 
Blaney,  chairman.  Greetings  of  the  com- 
munity w’ere  presented  by  Burgess  Hard- 
man P.  Harris. 

The  main  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Samuel  J.  Truscott,  member  of  the  Boarc 
of  Fish  Commissioners.  He  stated  that  fish 
have  made  Bellefonte  receive  state-wide 
notice  and  are  serving  the  agency  of  making 
Bellefonte  known  far  and  wide  as  once  the 
successful  football  teams  of  the  Bellefonte 
Academy  did.  F'sh  farming  is  a $400,000  in- 
dustry. There  are  ten  hatcheries  in  Penn- 
sylvania, counting  the  operation  about  Belle- 
fonte as  one.  The  stocking  program.  Rev 
Truscott  explained,  comes  first.  In  1935  foui 
hundred  millions  of  fish  were  put  into  the 
streams  and  in  1936  three  hundred  millions 


Trying  their  luck  at  the  ''Fishermen's  Paradise”  on  Spring  Creek  project,  Centre  County,  opening  day. 
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Speakers'  table  at  the  banquet  of  the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County.  Right  to  left  seated  are:  Dr.  James  F.  Bogardus,  the  Rev.  J.  Ray 
Houser,  Dalton  W.  Bell,  S.  C.  Castner,  William  G Flake,  Samuel  J.  Truscott,  R.  A.  Burr,  and  F.  F.  Marshall.  Rear  row:  Charles  W.  Wessell,  John  Alden 
Knight,  R.  P.  Tanner,  James  M.  Morton,  James  A.  Halloran,  Jr.;  F.  F.  Von  Buseck,  W.  Curtis  Lauer,  Frank  A.  Shroat,  A.  Budd,  C.  A.  Ault,  and  Ralph 

H.  Van  Keuren. 


TROUT  STOCKED  HEAVILY  FOR  SEASON  OPENING 


(Continued  from  page  15) 
trout,  Letort  Spring,  Trindle  Spring  or  Sil- 
ver Spring,  Means  Run,  Big  Spring,  Yellow 
Breeches  Creek. 

Dauphin  — brook  trout.  Miller  Run,  S. 
Fork  Powells  Creek,  Stony  Creek;  brown 
trout,  Clarks  Creek,  Manada  Creek;  rain- 
bow trout,  Clarks  Creek. 

Delaware — brook  trout,  Ridley  Creek. 

Elk  — • brook  trout.  Seven  Mile  Creek, 
Straight  Creek,  Crooked  Creek,  W.  Br.  Ker- 
seyor  Burns  Run,  Upper  Jerry  Run,  Bear 
Creek,  Trout  Run,  Maxwell  Run,  Island 
Run,  Belmuth  Run,  Spring  Creek,  Kersey 
Run,  Wolf  Lick  Run;  brown  trout.  Big  Mill 
Creek,  W.  Clarion  Creek;  rainbow  trout,  E. 
Br.  Clarion  River,  W.  Clarion  Creek. 

Erie — brook  trout,  Taylor  Run,  Hall  Run, 
Trout  Run,  Bear  Run,  Shaws  or  Black  Run, 
Black  Creek  or  Boyds  Run,  Vincent  or  Weed 
Run,  Hatch  Hollow,  Darrow'  or  Fin  Run ; 
brown  trout,  S.  Br.  French  Creek,  Lt.  Con- 
neautee  Creek,  Beaverdam  Run  or  Beaver 
Run;  rainbow  trout.  Orchard  Beach  Run, 
Lake  Pleasant,  Conneautee  Creek,  Lt.  Con- 
neautee  Creek,  Beaver  Dam  or  Beaver  Run, 
S.  Br.  French  Creek. 

Fayette  — brook  trout.  Mountain  Creek, 
Mill  Run  or  Big  Mill  Run  or  Quebec  Run, 
Mill  Run,  Back  Run,  Laurel  Run  or  Morgan 
Run,  Laurel  Run,  Beaver  Run;  brown  trout. 
Big  Meadow  Run,  Dunbar  Creek;  rainbow 
trout,  Dunbar  Creek,  Big  Meadow  Run. 

Forest  — brook  trout,  E.  Br.  Millstone 
Creek,  Spring  Creek,  The  Branch  or  N.  Sal- 
mon Creek,  Lt.  Salmon  Creek,  Coon  or  Big 
Coon  Creek;  brown  trout,  W.  Br.  Millstone 
Creek,  Maple  Creek;  rainbow  trout,  E.  Br. 
Millstone  Creek,  Hemlock  Creek,  Salmon 
Creek,  Spring  Creek. 

! Franklin — brook  trout.  Broad  Run  or 
.Bear  Valley  Run,  Trout  Run  or  Buck  Run 
or  Dickeys  Run,  Falling  Springs  Creek, 
jConococheague  Creek,  Red  Run,  Muddy 
jRun,  E.  Br.  Lt.  Antietam  Creek;  brown 
jtrout,  W.  Br.  Conococheague  Creek;  rain- 
bow trout,  W.  Br.  Lt.  Antietam  Creek, 
Istony  Point  Dam,  E.  Br.  Lt.  Antietam 
Creek,  Falling  Spring  Creek. 

Fulton — brook  trout,  Bimsh  Creek,  Wood- 
en Bridge  Creek,  Oregon  Creek,  S.  Brush 
Creek,  Lt.  Brush  Creek  or  N.  Brush  Creek, 
Lt.  Aughwick  Creek. 

J Huntinydon  — brook  trout.  Laurel  Run, 


Lt.  Aughwick  Creek,  Shavers  Creek,  Nine 
Mile  Run  or  N.  Br.  Lt.  Aughwick  Creek, 
Lt.  Trough  Creek,  Saddler  Creek,  Licking 
Creek  or  W.  Licking  Creek;  brown  trout, 
Spruce  Creek,  E.  Br.  Standing  Stone  Creek, 
Black  Log  Creek;  rainbow  trout.  Shavers 
Creek,  Whipple  Dam  on  Laurel  Run. 

Indiana — brook  trout,  Carney  Run,  Mar- 
dis  Run,  Lt.  Mahoning  Creek,  S.  Br.  Two- 
lick  Creek,  Toms  Run;  brown  trout,  Y'ellow 
Creek;  rainbow  trout.  Laurel  Run,  Laurel 
Run,  Big  Yellow  Creek. 

Jeffersoyi — brook  trout,  N.  Fork  Red  Bank 
Creek,  Mill  Creek,  Laurel  Run,  Camp  Run, 
Cathers  Run,  Clear  Run,  Horam  Run,  Rat- 
tlesnake Run,  S.  Br.  N.  Fork  Red  Bank 
Creek,  Callens  Run,  Lt.  Sandy  Creek  or  Lt. 
Sandylick  Creek;  brown  trout.  Licking 
Creek,  Mill  Creek,  Clear  Creek,  Manners 
Run,  N.  Fork  Red  Bank  Creek,  Lt.  Mill 
Creek,  E.  Br.  Mahoning  Creek,  Big  Run; 
rainbow  trout,  Lt.  Mill  Creek,  Mill  Creek, 
E.  Br.  Mahoning  Creek,  Cather  Run,  Clear 
Creek. 

Juniata — brook  trout.  Liberty  Valley  Run, 
Willow  Run,  Big  Run,  Horse  Valley  Run, 
Spanhauer  Run  or  Laurel  Run;  brown 
trout.  Lost  Creek,  Licking  Creek  or  E.  Lick- 
ing Creek. 

Lackawanna — brook  trout,  Lehigh  River, 
Gardner  Creek,  W.  Br.  Wallenpaupack 
Creek;  brown  trout,  Lehigh  River,  Gardners 
Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Lehigh  River. 

Lancaster — brook  trout.  Climbers  Run  or 
Steinmans  Run,  Tucquan  Creek,  Seglock 
Run,  Middle  Creek,  Charles  Run,  Rock  Run 
or  Sawmill  Run,  Lt.  Conestoga  Creek;  brown 
trout.  Big  Chickies  Creek,  Fishing  Creek; 
yellow  perch.  Safe  Harbor  Dam  on  Susq. 
River,  Conowingo  Dam  on  Susq.  River;  cat- 
fish, Safe  Harbor  Dam  on  Susq.  River;  min- 
nows, Safe  Harbor  Dam  on  Susq.  River. 

Lawrence — brook  trout.  Hickory  Run,  big 
Run,  Taylor  Run. 

Lebanoyi — brook  trout.  Hammer  Creek,  W. 
Br.  Hammer  Creek,  Indiantown  Run,  Snitz 
Creek,  Millback  or  Mill  or  Newmantown 
Creek;  yellow  perch,  Stavers  Dam,  Lights 
or  Kewanis  Dam,  Stracks  Dam,  Water 
Works  Dam. 

Lehigh  — brook  trout.  Cedar  Run,  Big 
Trout  or  Trout  Run,  Iron  Run,  Spring 
Creek,  Lt.  Lehigh  River;  brown  trout,  Jor- 
dan Creek,  Lt.  Lehigh  River;  yellow  perch. 


Ormrod  Mine  Hole,  Rockdale  Dam  on  Rock- 
dale Creek,  Ontelaunce  Creek. 

Luzeryie — brook  trout,  Lt.  Shickshinny  or 
Shickshinny  Valley  Creek,  Pine  Creek, 
Shades  Creek,  Arnolds  or  Luzerne  Creek, 
Maple  Creek,  Harveys  Creek,  Wrights 
Creek,  Phillips  Creek,  Bowmans  Creek,  Xes- 
copeck  Creek,  Wapwallopen  Creek;  brown 
trout,  Wapwallopen  Creek,  Hunlock  Creek, 
Lehigh  River,  Huntingdon  Creek,  Linesville 
Creek;  fingerling  brook  trout.  Mays  Creek, 
Bull  Run,  Wrights  Creek,  Pine  Run,  Balliets 
Run,  Lt.  Nescopeck  Creek,  Maple  Creek, 
Beishline  Run,  Blish  Brook,  Hacker  Brook, 
Shingle  Run,  Panther  Run,  Long  Run,  Oley 
Brook. 

Lycoming  — brook  trout,  Hogland  Run, 
Trout  Run,  Roaring  Br.,  Lt.  Muncy  Creek, 
Trout  Run,  Black  Hole  Creek,  Fourth  Gaj) 
Creek,  English  Run,  Plunketts  Creek,  West 
Mill  Creek,  White  Deer  Hole  Creek;  brown 
trout,  Lycoming  Creek,  Lt.  Pine  Creek,  Wal- 
lis Creek,  Larrys  Creek,  McMurrin  Gap 
Run,  Loyalsock  Creek,  Slate  Run ; rainbow 
trout.  Rock  Run;  minnows,  Lycoming  Creek. 

McKean — brook  trout.  Seven  Mile  Run, 
Kinzua  Creek,  Fife  or  Mead  Run,  Chappell 
Fork,  W.  Clarion  Creek;  brown  trout,  W. 
Br.  Tuneneguent  Creek,  E.  Br.  Tionesta 
Creek,  Portage  Creek,  S.  Fork  Kinzua  Creek 
or  Watermill  Creek,  Potato  Creek,  E.  Br. 
Tionesta  Creek,  Marvin  Creek;  rainbow 
trout,  Kushequa  Pond,  Portage  Creek,  Penn- 
sylvania Pond. 

Mercer — brook  trout,  E.  Br.  Wolf  Creek, 
W.  Br.  Wolf  Creek,  Lackawannock  Creek, 
Mill  Creek,  Lt.  Sandy  Creek;  brown  trout, 
Mill  Creek  or  Pandoe  Creek,  Lt.  Neshannock 
Creek,  W.  Br.  Lt.  Neshannock  Creek;  rain- 
bow trout,  W.  Br.  Lt.  Neshannock  Creek, 
Lt.  Neshannock  Creek;  minnows,  Shenango 
River. 

Mifflin  — brook  trout,  Treaster  Valley 
Creek,  Kishacoquillas  Creek  or  W.  Br. 
Kishacoquillas,  Tea  Creek,  Lingle  Run  or 
Lingle  Valley  Run,  Havice  Creek,  Laurel 
Run;  brown  trout,  Penns  Creek,  Kishaco- 
quillas or  W.  Br.  Kishacoquillas  Creek,  K. 
Br.  Kishacoquillas  or  New  Lancastei'  or 
Honey  Creek,  Long  Meadow  Run,  Licking 
or  E.  Licking  Creek,  Strodes  Run  or  Strodes 
Mill  Run;  rainbow  trout,  Kishacoquillas 
Creek  or  W.  Br.  Kishacoquillas  Creek;  fin- 
( Continued  on  page  19) 
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A CAST  IN  THE  DARK 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

must  be  a joker  in  the  woodpile  somewhere. 
Were  we  on  somebody’s  private  lake? 

No — we  weren’t — it  was  true,  after  all — 
we  had  a perfect  right  to  be  there  and  it 
was  all  our  own — to  have  and  to  — fish. 
Just  this  knowledge  alone  made  my  hands 
tremble  as  we  set  about  preparing  for  the 
night. 

I wish  I could  ramble  on  and  tell  you 
all  that  happened  that  night — that  perfect 
night.  Of  the  large  beaver  house  at  the  end 
of  our  rock,  which  was  our  dock,  and  the 
beavers  that  came  out  with  the  darkness 
to  sport  around  us  in  our  canvas  boat  and 
the  pistol-like  crack  of  their  tails  as  they 
slapped  the  water  and  dove  under. 

Of  the  beauty  of  the  full  harvest  moon 
as  it  slid  so  majestically  over  the  mountain 
top  and  sought  us  out  in  the  spiritual  night- 
hush  of  the  lake.  Of  the  hours  we  spent 
rowing  around,  exploring  the  lily  beds  and 
of  the  many  pickerel  which  were  fooled  by 
the  small  pearl  spinner  that  I was  casting 
with  my  fly  rod — and  their  grateful  fare- 
well flip  of  the  tail  as  they  were  released. 

Of  the  patient  hours  that  I spent  with 
my  mountaineer  friends  while  they  fished 
for  their  favorite  fish  for  the  frying  pan — 
the  bullhead.  Even  that  was  extra  fine  sport 
that  night.  And  of  our  midnight  meal  cooked 
over  the  open  fire  — white  — sweet  — juicy 
bullheads  browned  to  a turn;  cotfee  — and 
all  the  fixings,  topped  off  by  half  of  an 
enormous  apple  pie — baked  as  only  the 
mountain  wives  know  how  to  bake  them. 

Of  these  and  a thousand  other  joys  I 
have  not  time  to  tell — for  this  is  a story  of 
small-mouthed  bass  and  a cast  in  the  dark 
— a cast  in  a million. 

As  night  grew  on,  my  thoughts  turned  to 
bass  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  trip 
had  been  made.  So  Fred  and  I shoved  off, 
leaving  Sonny  to  fill  the  bullhead  larder — 
a supper  and  breakfast  were  to  be  had. 

We  crossed  the  lake  to  where  the  rocks 
gave  promise  of  bass.  It  was  pitch  dark — 
the  moon,  being  full,  would  not  be  up  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  We  reached  the  outlet  of 
the  lake,  hunting  for  an  old  boat  which  was 
once  there.  We  found  it,  sunken  and  half 
gone.  Then  we  started  the  return  trip. 

I could  restrain  myself  no  longer.  My 
casting  rod  was  all  ready — I had  on  a sur- 
face lure  called  the  Barney  Google  — the 
best  surface  lure  for  me  that  I had  ever 
tried.  With  the  remark  that  I might  just  as 
well  start  casting  here  as  any  other  place, 
since  I knew  nothing  about  the  lake — I 
faced  toward  where  I thought  the  shore  to 
be  and  let  ’er  go. 

“Splash!” 

“I  hit  water,  at  least.  Old  Timer — I ” 

Ker— BANG!! 

I struck  as  quickly  as  I could  through  my 
surprise  and  Whang — whee-ee-e — out  went 
my  line. 

I set  the  old  thumb  brake  and  fought  to 
stop  the  charge.  Out  at  the  end  of  my  line 
a big  fish  cleared  the  water  and  fell  back 
with  a loud  slosh! 

Again  he  jumped — and  again — then  he 
rode  the  plug  over  the  surface — stood  up 
and  shook  like  a mad  bull-terrier  — went 


down  and  away — and  back  again — then  up 
and  away  to  the  left — up  the  lake,  a thrash- 
ing on  the  surface  and  all  was  still! 

I reeled  in  and  my  line  stopped  with  a 
jerk — thank  heaven  he  was  still  on.  Or  was 
he — it  was  a dead  weight  now. 

“Fights  like  a big  pickerel,  so  much  on 
the  surface  shaking  that  plug.” 

“Naw — that  be  a bass,  the  way  he  jumped 
— why  don’t  ya  bring  ’im  in?” 

“Can’t — he’s  in  the  weeds — if  he’s  there 
at  all.”  My  heart  was  heavy  for  fear  he 
was  gone. 

Fred  pulled  the  boat  over  to  the  weeds 
while  I kept  a tight  line.  He  tried  to  use  the 
net  but  couldn’t.  Finally  he  reached  deep 
down  the  lily  stems — got  a firm  hold  and 
yanked.  Up  came  the  pads  and  with  them 
a fighting,  rarin’  tearin’  old  whale  of  a 
bass. 

Remember,  it  was  pitch  dark — only  the 
dim,  flickering  rays  of  an  old,  besmoked 
lantern  to  help  us — so  you  can  imagine  how 
big  that  bass  looked.  In  the  boat  he  grew 
smaller — down  to  his  natural  size.  We  put 
him  in  the  wire  box  which  I had  for  the 
purpose  and  headed  for  camp. 

Man,  was  I happy — I now  had  my  model 
and  was  satisfied — for  a few  moments  at 
least.  Later,  that  small-mouth  weighed  three 
pounds.  In  the  darkness  and  during  the 
fight — he  was  fully  a six  pounder. 

I had  the  spot  pretty  well  marked  in  my 
mind  and  determined  that  with  the  sunrise 
I would  be  back  for  another  try.  Lady  Luck 
had  indeed  blessed  me  on  this  beautiful 
lake.  A perfect  stranger  to  it — I made  one 
and  only  one  random  cast  into  the  blackness 
of  the  night — I knew  not  where — and  there 
was  my  model  all  set  and  ready.  That  cast 
in  the  dark  I shall  always  cherish  as  the 
one  perfect  proof  that  I was  favored  by  the 
Goddess  of  Luck — let  him  who  can  disprove 
it. 

The  beauty  of  the  night,  the  glory  of  the 
moon,  the  joy  of  the  feast  were  still  ahead 
of  us.  The  night  passed  as  all  such  gor- 
geous nights  will — all  too  fast.  Then  came 
the  dawn  and  with  it  Sonny  and  I pushed 
off  for  another  cast  into  those  magic  waters. 

We  passed  the  rock  island  and  came  over 
water  said  to  be  more  than  a hundred  feet 
deep.  We  could  see  down  there  in  the  dark 
green  spring-fed  water,  a ledge  of  rocks 
reaching  all  the  way  from  the  island  to 
the  shore — here  and  there  almost  touching 
the  surface  and  in  one  or  two  spots,  stick- 
ing out  in  a jagged  point,  surrounded  by 
pads.  This  was  the  spot  where  I had  made 
that  perfect  cast — no  wonder  one  cast  was 
enough!  The  real  marvel  lay  in  the  fact 
that  small-mouthed  bass  are  forbidden  to 
strike  a surface  lure  so  late  in  the  season 
— it’s  against  their  law — so  say  the  experts. 
And  besides  they  don’t  grow  so  big  around 
here. 

I eyed  the  nearest  rocky  projection  and 
the  surrounding  pads.  Taking  aim  for  a 
spot  about  three  feet  to  the  side  and  be- 
hind the  rock — I drove  the  hooks  into  the 
pad  on  the  edge — a lucky  aim.  In  answer 
to  my  prayers,  the  hooks  held  fast  to  the 
pad  while  I gave  a jerk  and  then  waited. 
Another  jerk  or  two — a rest — and  so  on — 


just  enough  to  draw  the  attention  of  any 
bass  lurking  below — not  enough  to  scare 
him. 

“Now  Sonny,  if  we’re  lucky  we’ll  get  a 
bass.”  So  saying,  I yanked  the  plug  loose, 
reeled  in  and  cast  again,  back  to  the  exact 
spot  without  hitting  the  pad.  Even  as  Mr. 
Barney  Google  settled  in  the  water,  the 
whole  surface  came  up  to  engulf  him  and 
carry  him  back  up  into  the  air  with  an  enor- 
mous black  object  fastened  to  his  dangling  , 
hooks.  ' 

As  I struck,  the  object  hit  the  water  with 
a resounding  splosh ! Then  things  happened  , 
— lots  and  plenty!  ' 

Down  went  the  bass,  plug  and  all,  while  ' 
I hollered  to  Sonny  to  pull  for  deep  water. 
Out  there  we  fought  it  to  a finish.  Down 
deep,  then  up  and  out — around  and  about — 
under  the  boat — back  again,  thrashing  on  ' 
the  surface  and  down  to  sulk  and  tug — 
finally  to  gi-udgingly  give  line  until  I could 
slip  the  net  in  under  and  lift  another  per-  ' 
feet  model  into  the  boat.  Later  he  pushed  • 
the  scales  around  to  four  pounds. 

That,  friend,  was  a night.  Three  casts 
and  two  beautiful  models.  Nothing  unusual,  ^ 
you  say — it  is  no  trick  to  catch  a fish  in  a ij 
lake  like  that? 

Listen  one  second  longer — do  you  think 
that  I stopped  right  there?  Not  on  your  life 
I didn’t — I plugged  that  lake  until  I was 
arm  weary.  I came  back  another  day  and 
brought  the  best  bait-caster  in  this  section 
of  the  country — a man  who  can  catch  bass 
out  of  a mud  hole  or  any  other  place,  even 
where  they  ain’t. 

We  plugged  every  inch — used  every  trick 
— I came  again — and  in  all  those  days  we 
never  even  had  so  much  as  one  strike! 

I can’t  explain  it  any  other  way — that 
cast  in  the  dark — except  that  the  Goddess 
of  Luck  loved  and  directed  me. 

Go  ahead  and  laugh — from  now  on  I’m 
a fatalist. 


Showing  you  the  19-inch  rainbow  trout  caught 
in  Halfway  Dam,  Union  County,  by  Weber 
Gearhart,  Lewisburg. 
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TROUT  STOCKED  HEAVILY 
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(Continued  from  page  17) 
gerling  brook  trout,  Bear  Gap  Run,  Havice 
Valley  Stream  or  Havice  Valley  Run,  Tre- 
' aster  Valley  Stream  or  Treaster  Valley 
Run,  Lingle  Valley  Stream  or  Lingle  Valley 
Run,  Otter  Gap  Stream  or  Otter  Gap  Run, 
Laurel  Run,  Muthersbaugh  Gap  Stream. 

Monroe — ^brook  trout,  Tobyhanna  Creek, 
Pensyl  or  Lt.  McMichaels  Creek,  Lake 
Creek,  Kettle  Creek,  Big  Bushkill  Creek, 
Aquashicola  Creek,  Pohopoco  Creek,  Mixsel 
Run,  Middle  Creek,  Scott  Run,  Leavetts  Br. 
McMichaels  Creek,  Laurel  Run,  Big  Bush- 
kill  Creek,  Buckwa  Creek,  Cherry  Creek, 
Forest  Hill  Creek,  Hotter  Creek  or  Lt. 
Creek;  brown  trout,  Tobyhanna  Creek,  Po- 
cono  Creek,  Brodheads  Creek,  Pohopoco 
Creek  or  Big  Creek,  Middle  Br.  Brodheads 
Creek,  Paradise  or  Analomink  Creek;  rain- 
bow trout,  Snow  Hill  Lake,  Brodheads 
Creek,  Tobyhanna  Creek. 

Montgomery  — brook  trout.  Mill  Creek; 
brown  trout.  Deep  Creek;  yellow  perch, 
Pennypack  Creek,  Gulf  Mill  Creek  or  Mill 
Creek. 

Northampton — brook  trout,  Bertsch  Creek, 
Monocacy  Creek,  Martins  Creek,  Saucon 
Creek,  Lt.  Martins  Creek,  Greenwalts  Creek 
or  Ackermanville  Creek,  Waltz  Creek,  In- 
dian Creek;  brown  trout,  Bushkill  Creek, 
Hokendauqua  Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Bush- 
kill Creek,  Saucon  Creek. 

Perry — brook  trout.  Browns  Run  or  Fowl- 
ers Run,  Liberty  Valley  Run,  Laurel  Run, 
Horse  Valley  Run. 

Philadelphia — ^ brown  trout,  Wissahickon 
Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Monocacy  Creek. 

Pike — ^brook  trout,  Kellan  Creek,  Dwarf- 
kill  Creek,  Shohola  Creek,  Sanvantine  Creek, 
Big  Bushkill  Creek,  Lt.  Bushkill  Creek,  Mill- 
rift  Creek,  Twin  Lakes,  Middle  Br.  Creek 
or  Taylor  Creek,  Dingman  Creek,  Indian 
Ladder  Creek  or  Deeker  Brook  Creek,  Ray- 
mondskill  Creek,  Middle  Bushkill  Creek  or 
Saw  Creek;  brown  trout,  E.  Br.  Wallenpau- 
pack  Creek,  Lackawaxen  Creek,  Raymonds- 
kill  Creek,  Shohola  Creek,  Wallenpaupack 
Creek  or  S.  Br.  Wallenpaupack  Creek;  min- 
nows, Twin  Lakes. 

Potter  — brook  trout,  Lyman  Run,  Big 
Moores  Run,  Left  Hand  Br.  Dingmans 
Creek,  S.  Br.  Oswayo  Creek,  Nelson  Run, 
E.  Fork  of  First  Fork,  W.  Br.  Portage  or 
Crawley  Run,  E.  Br.  Portage  or  Crowley 
Run,  Lt.  Kettle  Creek,  Nine  Mile  Creek, 
South  Fork  First  Fork  or  Woods  Run,  Alle- 
gheny River,  Eleven  Mile  Run,  Genesee 
River,  Genesee  Fork,  Dry  Run,  Cushing 
Creek,  Fishing  Creek,  Trout  Run,  E.  Br. 
Fishing  Creek,  W.  Br.  Fishing  Creek;  brown 
trout,  Cowanesque  River,  Oswayo  Creek, 
First  Fork  Sinnemahoning  Creek  or  Prouty 
Br.,  Kettle  Creek,  Cross  Forks  Creek,  W. 
Br.  Pine  Creek  or  Corbett  Br.,  Pine  Creek; 
rainbow  trout.  Rose  Lake,  Middle  Br.  Gen- 
esee River  or  Gold  Br.,  Genesee  River  of 
Luddington  Br.,  W.  Br.  Genesee  River  or 
Ellisburg  Br. 

Schuylkill  — brook  trout,  Rattling  Run, 
Neifert  Creek,  Pine  Creek,  Locust  Creek, 
Bear  Creek,  Deep  Creek  or  Deaf  Creek, 
Sugar  Loaf  Run;  brown  trout,  Lt.  Cata- 
wissa  Creek,  Locust  Creek;  rainbow  trout, 
Lt.  Swatara  or  Bergers  or  Swatara  Creek; 
yellow  perch,  Patterson  Dam  No.  1,  2,  and 


3,  Sweet  Arrow  Lake,  Rabbit  Run,  Cum- 
bola  or  Tomies  Dam,  Mahoning  Creek. 

Snyder — brook  trout.  Swift  Run,  N.  Br. 
Mahantango  Creek,  Kuhn-Hoover  Creek, 
Mitchells  Run,  Aigler  Run;  brown  trout, 
N.  Br.  Middle  Creek;  rainbow  trout,  N.  Br. 
Mahantango  Creek. 

Somerset — brook  trout,  Iser  Run  or  Mar- 
kleton  Run,  Shaffer  Run  or  Lohr  Run, 
Drake  Run  or  Draketown  Run,  Jones  Run 
or  Jones  Mill  Run,  Sandy  Run,  Brush 
Creek,  Beaverdam  Run  or  Beaver  Run, 
Breastworks  Run;  brown  trout,  Raystown 
Br.,  Piney  Run,  Flaugherty  Creek,  Whites 
Creek,  Laurel  Hill  Creek,  Big  Piney  Run, 
Clear  Shade  Creek,  Stony  Creek,  Beaver 
Dam  Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Kooser  Lake, 
Laurel  Hill  Creek. 

Sullivan — brook  trout,  Elklick  Run,  Lewis 
Creek,  N.  Br.  Mehoopany  Creek,  Rock  Run, 
Double  Run,  Mill  Creek,  Lick  Creek  or  Le- 
high Creek,  Sullivan  Br.  Creek,  Pigeon 
Creek,  W.  Br.  Fishing  Creek,  E.  Br.  Fish- 
ing Creek  or  Heverley  Br.  or  Grassy  Hol- 
low Br. ; brown  trout,  Lopez  Creek,  Muncy 
Creek,  Lt.  Loyalsock  Creek,  Loyalsock 
Creek,  Elk  Creek,  Hogland  Br. 

Susquehanna — brook  trout,  W.  Br.  Lack- 
awanna Creek,  E.  Br.  Lackawanna  Creek, 
Mitchell  Creek  or  Harmony  Creek,  Tunk- 
hannock  Creek,  Nine  Partners  Creek; 
brown  trout,  Starrucca  Creek. 

Tioga — brook  trout,  W.  Br.  Mill  Creek  or 
West  Mill  Creek,  Seeley  Creek,  Kettle 
Creek,  Phoenix  Run,  Asaph  Run,  Elk  Run, 
Tioga  River;  brown  trout.  Blacks  Creek, 
Pine  Creek,  Tioga  River,  Cedar  Run;  rain- 
bow trout.  Pine  Creek;  fingerling  brook 
trout.  Cabin  Run,  Painters  Run,  Carpenter 
Run,  Kohler  Br.,  Copley  Run,  Lick  Run, 
Four  Mile  Run,  Straight  Run,  Lambs  Run, 
Bullards  Run  Tioga  River,  Carey  Run, 
Griffin  Creek,  Bailey  Creek,  Elk  or  Bunny 
Run,  W.  Br.  Bailey  Creek. 

Union — brook  trout.  Spruce  Run,  Rapid 
Run,  Pine  Swamp  Run  or  Half  Day  Run, 
Buffalo  Creek,  Beaver  Run,  Lt.  Buffalo 
Creek,  Bear  Run,  Sand  Springs  Run;  brown 
trout,  Lycoming  Creek,  Lt.  Pine  Creek,  N. 
Br.  Buffalo  Creek,  White  Deer  Creek,  Penns 
Creek;  rainbow  trout.  Halfway  Dam  or 
Fourteen  Mile  Narrows  Dam. 

Venango — brook  trout.  Hemlock  Creek, 
Panther  or  Prather  Creek,  Mill  Creek, 
Porkey  Creek;  brown  trout,  Scrubgrass 
Creek,  Pithole  Creek;  rainbow  trout.  Upper 
Two  Mile  Run,  West  Pithole  Creek,  Scrub- 
grass  Creek,  Lt.  Scrubgrass  Creek. 

Warren — brook  trout.  Four  Mile  Creek, 
Farnsworth  Creek,  Pine  Creek,  Hemlock 
Creek,  Mead  Run,  Lower  Sheriff  Creek,  Up- 
per Sheriff  Creek,  Perry  McGee  Run,  Lt. 
Brokenstraw  Creek;  brown  trout,  Cladwell 
or  Killwell  Creek,  Brokenstraw  Creek,  Pine 
Creek,  W.  Br.  Caldwell  Creek,  Tionesta 
Creek,  W.  Hickory  Creek;  rainbow  trout, 
Brokenstraw  Creek,  N.  E.  Br.  Spring 
Creek,  Pine  Creek,  Minister  Run,  Tarns- 
worth  Creek. 

Wayne — brook  trout.  Middle  Creek,  She- 
hawken  Creek,  Lt.  Equinunk  Creek,  Shad 
Pond  Creek,  Equinunk  Creek,  W.  Br.  Dy- 
berry  Creek,  Calkins  Creek  or  Milanville 
Brook,  N.  Br.  Calkins  Creek,  Big  Br.  Dy- 
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Alonio  Estep,  10,  of  Bellefonte  with  2-pound 
7-ounce  brown  trout  taken  in  Spring  Creek 
opening  day. 

berry  Creek  or  Big  Brook,  S.  Br.  Calkins 
Creek  or  Boyds  Mill  Creek;  brown  trout, 
Johnson  Creek,  Lt.  Equinunk  or  Braman 
Creek,  W.  Br.  Lackawaxen  River,  Lacka- 
waxen River,  Wallenpaupack  or  S.  Br.  Wal- 
lenpaupack Creek,  W.  Br.  Wallenpaupack 
Creek,  Dyberry  Creek,  Equinunk  Creek; 
rainbow  trout,  W.  Br.  Lackawaxen  Creek. 

Westmoreland — brook  trout,  Baldwin  Run 
or  Laurel  Run,  Furnace  Run  or  Mclnnes 
Run;  brown  trout,  Jacobs  Creek,  Linn  Run, 
Tub  Mill  Run,  Loyalhanna  Creek. 

Wyoming — brook  trout,  Meshoppen  Creek, 
N.  Br.  Mehoopany  Creek,  Bowunans  Creek, 
Beaver  Run;  brown  trout,  Mehoopany  or 
S.  Br.  Mehoopany  Creek;  rainbow  trout, 
Mehoopany  or  S.  Br.  Mehoopany  Creek, 
Bowmans  Creek,  N.  Br.  Mehoopany  Creek. 

York — brook  trout.  Otter  Creek,  Toms 
Run,  Fishing  Creek,  Leibs  Creek;  rainbow 
trout.  Furnace  Run  or  Rill  Hollow  Run, 
Holdeman  Pond. 


GLEANINGS 

Do  you  fish  in  a lake  or  stream  that  is 
devoid  of  vegetation  and  wonder  why  you 
don’t  catch  anything?  Perhaps,  in  fact  very 
likely,  the  lake  or  stream  is  unable  to  sup- 
port (feed)  a big  fish  family. 

However,  this  can  be  remedied.  Place 
brush,  logs,  etc.,  along  the  shores,  plant  wil- 
lows, wild  rice,  etc.,  in  other  words,  do 
everything  possible  to  create  a food  supply. 
Soon  insects  will  appear  and  with  judicious 
propagation  you  will  in  a short  time  be  able 
to  enjoy  good  fishing. 
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HERE  there 
'n  ANGLERDOM 


INCLUDED  in  the  list  of  big  rainbow 
trout  taken  from  Pennsylvania  waters 
this  year,  is  the  catch  of  George  Varner,  15, 
of  Johnstown.  While  fishing  a nightcrawler 
in  the  South  Fork  of  Benscreek,  George 
hooked  and  landed  a 22-inch  rainbow  that 
tipped  the  scales  at  4 pounds. 

* * * 

To  D.  J.  Tobias  of  Lebanon  goes  the  dis- 
tinction of  catching  the  finest  creel  of  brook 
trout  reported  to  the  ANGLER  so  far  this 
year.  F.  M.  Luckenbill,  special  warden, 
writes  that  Tobias  while  fishing  in  Hammer 
Creek,  Lebanon  County,  April  22,  scored 
with  five  charr  that  should  be  the  envy  of 
his  fellow  anglers.  One  of  the  brookies  meas- 
ured 10  inches  in  length,  three  were  12 
inches  apiece,  and  the  top  fish  of  the  catch 
measured  17%  inches. 

* * * 

Erie  County  trout  waters  also  provided  a 
grand  brook  trout  this  season.  While  fishing 
in  Alder  Run,  John  Crowe  of  Erie,  landed 
two  brookies,  the  smaller  measuring  12 
inches  in  length  and  the  other  16%  inches, 
weighing  2 pounds,  1 ounce. 

^ 

A 20-inch  brown  trout  was  taken  in  Roar- 
ing Creek  on  May  12  by  Joseph  Sacavage 
of  Mount  Carmel.  The  catch,  which  was 
made  on  a worm,  weighed  2 pounds,  8 
ounces. 

* * 

Myron  Parsons,  secretary  of  the  Heller- 
town  Sportsmen’s  Association,  and  members 
of  the  association,  are  eagerly  watching  re- 
sults of  their  planting  of  a nice  consignment 
of  fingerling  brook  trout  from  the  state 
hatcheries  in  two  limestone  fed  tributaries 
of  the  famous  Saucon  Creek  in  Northamp- 
ton County. 

* * * 

Bob  Glover,  in  his  interesting  column  in 
the  Allentown  Chronicle  and  News,  “Let’s 
Go  Fishing,”  hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head 
in  the  following.  We  quote: 

“The  greater  percentage  of  fishermen  you 
meet  along  the  creek  are  there  for  recrea- 
tion, relaxation,  and  the  satisfaction,  that, 
being  a fisherman,  he  can  only  obtain  along 
a stream.  It  is  not  the  fish  themselves  that 
he  is  after;  if  that  were  the  case  he  would 
not  spend  the  money  and  time  to  get  them 
in  this  manner.  He  would  buy  them  outright 
and  be  lots  of  money  in  pocket.” 

* j;<  sjc 

Jules  DuBois  of  McDonald  caught  one  of 
the  largest,  carp  recently  that  has  been  re- 
ported so  far  this  year.  While  fishing  in 
French  Creek  he  landed  a carp  measuring 


33  inches  in  length,  having  a girth  of  26 
inches,  and  weighing  21%  pounds.  He  and 
his  friend  Joseph  Johnen,  with  members  of 
their  families  also  made  a nice  catch  of 
suckers  and  a rainbow  trout  of  good  size, 
an  unusual  fish  for  this  water,  on  May  8. 
* ♦ * 

That  the  rainbow  trout  stocked  by  the 


Board  in  Halfway  Dam,  Union  County,  are 
waxing  fat  and  lusty  is  indicated  by  the 
following  report  received  from  Hon.  Francis 
Baker  of  Lewisburg.  Weber  Gearhart, 
Lewisburg  banker,  while  fishing  in  the  dam 
on  May  8th,  landed  a beautiful  rainbow, 
measuring  19  inches  in  length  and  weighing 
2 pounds,  7 ounces. 


Harry  Flanagan  of  ShoKola  Falls  with  a 5-pound  pickerel  taken  in  Shohola  Dam  last  year. 


COMMONWEALTH  of  PENNSYLVANIA 

BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 

MAY  1, 1937 
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Keep  Fishin* 

By  RAY  CLARKE  ROSE 


Hi  Somers  was  the  durndesf  cuss 

Fer  ke+chin'  fish — he  sure  was  greatl 
He  never  used  to  make  no  fuss 
About  the  kind  of  pole  or  bait, 

Er  weather,  neither;  he'd  just  say, 

"I  got  to  ketch  a mess  today." 

Towards  the  creek  you'd  see  him  slide, 

A-whiitlin'  soft  an'  walkin'  wide. 

I says  one  day  to  Hi,  says  I, 

"How  do  you  always  ketch  'em,  Hi?" 

He  gave  his  bait  another  swish  in 

An'  chucklin',  says,  "I  jest  keep  fishin'." 

Hi  took  to  reading  law  at  night, 

An'  pretty  soon,  the  first  we  knowed, 

He  had  a lawsuit,  won  his  fight. 

An'  was  a lawyer!  I'll  be  blowed! 

He  knowed  more  law  than  Squire  McKnab! 

An'  tho'  he  had  no  "gift  of  gab" 

To  brag  about,  somehow  he  made 
A sober  sort  of  talk  that  played 
The  mischief  with  the  other  side. 

One  day  when  someone  asked  if  Hi'd 
Explain  how  he  got  in  condition, 

He  laughed  an'  said,  "1  jest  keep  fishin'." 

Well,  Hi  is  Gov'nor  Somers  now, 

A big  man  'round  the  state,  you  bet! 

To  me  the  same  old  Hi  somehow, 

The  same  old  champeen  fisher  yet. 

It  wan't  so  much  the  bait  er  pole, 

St  wa'nt  so  much  the  fishin'  hole. 

That  won  for  Hi  his  big  success; 

'Twas  jest  his  fishin'  on,  I guess. 

A cheerful,  stiddy,  hopeful  kind  ^ 

Of  keepin'  at  it — don't  you  mind? 

An'  that  is  why  1 can't  help  wishin' 

That  more  of  us  would  just  keep  fishin  . 
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DO  YOUR  PART- REPORT  POLLUTION 

A FEW  suggestions  tor  sportsmen,  when  a pollution  of  water  occurs.  Very  often  you 
hear  the  expression,  can  we  help  or  what  can  we  do?  The  season  of  hot  weather 
and  hot  water  is  coming.  This  means  less  water  for  the  same  amount  of  fish  and  less  air 
because  of  less  water.  This  is  a bad  condition  for  fish  as  they  must  breathe.  Take  the 
air  from  the  water  in  which  they  live  and  they  die.  Usually  at  this  time  of  the  year 
when  the  flow  is  abnormally  low  there  are  certain  wastes  dumped  or  at  least  find  their 
way  into  our  streams. 

Most  of  these  wastes  "grab"  the  oxygen  from  the  water  and  start  what  will  be  a 
major  killing  of  fish,  if  it  continues  long  enough.  The  horrible  slaughter  in  French  Creek, 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  last  summer  is  a perfect  case  of  what  happens  when  this  pol- 
lution  occurs  during  low  water.  Actually  tons  of  fish  suffocated.  In  case  of  a fish  killing, 
you  ardent  fishermen  can  show  your  interest  and’  help  by  observing  a few  simple  rules 
which  will  not  take  much  of  your  time. 

I.  Let  us  know  promptly  of  any  fish  killings.  A telegram  or  telephone  call  will 
allow  us  to  have  someone  at  the  scene  in  time  to  know  what  is  happening  and  trace 
the  source  of  pollution.  In  a great  many  cases  the  actual  killing  starts  a good  distance 
below  the  pollution  point. 

2.  Make  note  on  paper  of  conditions  at  time  of  killing.  Time  it  started,  weather 
conditions,  any  peculiar  actions  of  fish,  general  appearance  of  stream,  etc. 

3.  Take  samples  of  water  in  clean  containers  at  time  fish  are  suffering  or  killed. 
It  is  very  important  to  use  clean  containers,  bottles  or  jars  which  have  been  washed 
several  times.  When  bottles  are  filled,  place  in  cool  place  until  advised  where  they  .can 
be  analyzed. 

Remember  promptness  in  reporting  a pollution  is  of  vital  importance.  Don't  wait 
but  let  us  know  immediately. 

The  pure  streams  bill,  passed  by  the  recent  legislature,  will  surely  mean  the  end 
of  making  cess  pools  and  sewers  out  of  our  streams. 

This  bill  covers  every  kind  of  pollution  except  coal  mine  water,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board  can  find  a remedy,  will  also  cover  this  form  of  pollution. 

C.  A.  FRENCH 

^ Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
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DEER  EDITER 

A letter  erbout  trout  fishin*  from  Ramapo  Jones 


Penna.  Angler, 

Fish  Commishun, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Deer  Editer,  I be  a reeder  o’  yoi’e 
magazin  an’  wants  tu  help  you  give 
yore  reeders  sumpin’  they’ll  like  bet- 
tern’  us’al  an’  git  a good  laf  out  of 
an’  hanker  fer  more  so  I be  sendin’ 
you  a letter  erbout  trout  fishin’  which 
be  named  Deer  Editer  an’  which  I 
hopes  you’ll  side  with  yore  new  riter 
will  improve  yore  books.  What  I says 
erbout  trout  fishin’  be  reel  honest 
dope  which  be  wuth  printin’  fer  yore 
reeders.  (New  parygraf)  The  pitchers 
my  boy  drawed  be  with  the  letter  an’ 
I no  you’ll  take  to  ’em  ’cause  my  boy 
be  smart  like  I be  an’  makes  good 
pitchers  like  I rites  good.  I tol’  ’im, 
bein’  so  smart  like  he  be,  not  to  ever 
be  President  nohow  but  mayhap  a 
Deer  Editer  ’cause  Editers  nos  ev’ry- 
thin’  like  I rote  you  in  tother  letter. 
Me  an  Maw  an’  the  folks  be  all  well 
an’  wishin  you  the  same  I be  yore 
friend  an’  new  riter 

RAMAPO  JONES. 


Deer  editer,  I be  downrite  mad,  in 
fact,  I be  plum  disgrunt’l’d  an’  when 
I gits  that  way,  which  I don’t  only  seldum, 
I be  sartin  to  open  my  big  mouth  an’  speak 
rite  out  in  meetin’.  I no  my  mouth  be  big 
’cause  I bin  tol’  aplenty  off  an’  on  by 
ign’rant  cusses  which  don’t  reelize  the  value 
o’  my  deeper  understandin’  a’  things  an’ 
how  much  they  could  larn  if’n  they’d 
harken  to  me.  But  that  don’t  tell  you  what 
I be  mad  erbout  do  ut.  Ha  ha — I bet  yore 
hank’rin’  to  no.  P.S.  that  Ha  Ha  don’t  mean 
I ben’t  mad  no  more  but  ut  means  I saw 
what  a joke  ut  was  when  I didn’t  tell  you 
fust  off  what  I was  mad  erbout.  Ha  Ha! 
I never  gits  o’er  my  mads  ’til  I’ve  had 
my  say  an’  empteed  my  chest  a’  what’s  on 
ut.  (New  parygraf)  I ben’t  one  to  beet 
’round  a bush  ’speshly  if  thars  a skunk  or 
hornets  nest  in  ut  so  I’ll  tell  you  rite  strate 
frum  the  hip  what’s  got  me  so  all  fired 
het  up.  Uts  that  thar  magazine  o’ 
yorn  an’  them  thar  fellers  what 
rites  on  trout  fishin’.  Sum  of  ’em 
is  purty  cold,  in  fact  most  of  ’em 
ben’t  so  turrible  hot.  Not  that  I 
don’t  like  yore  books  even  if  you 
kint  find  my  name  on  yore  U.S. 
mail  R.F.D.  list  which  don’t  mean 
I don’t  reed  ’em  which  I do  ev’ry 
time  I gits  down  to  the  P’int  whar 
they  gits  ut  in  the  drug  store  whar 
I reeds  ut  in  back  o’  the  stove  an’ 
then  puts  ut  back  when  I’m  thru. 

I likes  to  reed  erbout  them  thar 
fishin’  places  an’  things  which  I 
don’t  know  erbout  afor  but  do  now 
’cause  I’ve  red  erbout  ’em  in  yore 
books.  I got  a hankerin’  tu  go  thar 
some  day.  .Vs  I said  (I  mean  rote) 


afor  I stopped  to  talk  erbout  trav  lin  which 
I cal  ’late  I won’t  ne’er  do  nohow,  I git 
a heep  o’  fun  out  a sich  stories  ’cause  I 
don’t  no  nothin’  erbout  ’em  an’  kint  figger 
out  the  mistakes  the  riters  make  but  when 
I reeds  what  they  rite  erbout  trout  fishin’ 
an’  sich  things  as  1 do  no  then  I sees  what 
little  most  of  ’em  reelly  does  no.  (New 
parygraf)  Now  harken  Deer  Editer  pleese 
don’t  git  the  idee  that  I’m  nockin’  yore 
books  or  the  way  you  runs  things 
’cause  I no  you  do  the  best  you  kin 
an’  the  books  purty  good  an’  any- 
how you  don’t  rite  them  stories 
yoreself  which  makes  me  so  mad 
so  we  kin  still  be  friends  e’en  if  I 


\ i><i^ ! 
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do  cum  rite  out  an  say  what  I think  ’cause 
1 no  ut  ain’t  yore  fault  the  books  needs 
help  which  I kin  give  ’em  erbout  trout 
fishin’.  You  kin  hook  yore  bate  on  ut  what 
I don’t  no  on  trout  fishin’  aint  worth  men- 
tionin’ much  less  ritin’  erbout  which  all 
them  fellers  has  done  an’  is  in  yore  books 
an’  which  riles  me  up.  So  I reckoned  I’d 
orter  take  my  pen  in  hand  (I  used  a pencil 
an’  got  a friend  at  the  P’int  to  put  ut  in 
type  ritin’)  an’  rite  you  an’  so  help  you 
tell  the  tother  readers  o’  yore  books  some 
reel  facts  erbout  trout  fishin’  which  yore 
writers  has  made  ’em  so  mixed  up  in  their 
minds  erbout  an’  not  shore  which  ones  to 
beleeve  nor  tothers.  (new  parygraf)  P.S. 
My  boy,  who  thinks  he  nos  a hell’v  a lot 
more’n  his  pappy  since  he’s  went  to  high 
school  at  the  P’int  says  I ortn’t  to  rite  (new 
parygraf)  but  orter  start  a new  line  an’ 
leave  sum  room  even  if  I hadn’t  finished  a 
line  afore  startin’  the  new  parygraf  but 
I told  him  to  shet  his  mouth  an’  not  tell 
his  pappy  what  to  do  jist  ’cause  he’s  gettin’ 
a edicashion  which  I an’  maw  have  slaved 
to  give  ’im  an’  asides  which  you’d  no  what 
I means  when  I rote  (new  parygraf)  ’cause 
that’s  what  Editers  air  fer  ben’t  ut  an’ 
anyhow  ut  wasted  a heap  a’  paper  to  leave 
a lot  a blank  spaces  with  nothin’  in  ’em. 
Ha  Ha  how  could  they  be  blank  spaces 
if’n  there  was  somethin  in  ’em.  I didn’t 
even  make  that  one  up  it  just  cum  natural 
like  to  me.  I git  that  way  when  I’m  mad 
’cause  the  mad  knocks  the  humor  out  0’ 
me  Ha  Ha  again  I bet  I could  sell  that 
one  to  a funny  magazine  I mean  one  what 
prints  things  even  funnier  than  you  do 
sumtimes  Ha  Ha  Ha.  I reckon  that  will 
hold  sum  a them  thar  trout  riters  what 
makes  me  so  all  fired  mad  if’n  they  ever 
see  this  letter  which  they  will  if’n  yore  a 
reel  friend  to  yore  reeders  an’  not  skeert 
to  print  what  I no  be  the  truth  an’  what 
I be  aimin’  to  rite  fer  you  fer  ’em  to  reed 
erbout  trout  fishin’  an’  so  help  you  make 
yore  books  better  which  if’n  you  do  I’ll 
tell  the  drug  store  erbout  so’s  he’ll  put  yore 
books  out  in  front  a all  them  thar  tothers 
which  also  makes  me  mad  but  even  more 
so  an’  so  more  o’  yore  books  will  sell  when 
you  print  my  letter  ’cause  I’ll  buy  one  so 
you  better  double  the  drug  store  amount 
an’  send  ’em  to  (2)  that  month  so’s  the 
tother  folks  kin  read  the  one  (1)  at  the 
store  which  I don’t  buy  an’  fetch 
home  to  show  to  what  folks  stops 
by  to  see  the  new  riter  in  thar 
middle  which  they  don’t  no  as  yet 
I be,  this  bein’  the  fust  I have  rit 
but  thar’ll  be  more  if’n  I gits  mad 
agin  an’  you  pays  me  a nuff  to  buy 
what  I tol’  you,  bein’  friends  like 
we  be.  (New  parygraf)  I’m  glad 
that’s  settled  so’s  now  I kin  tell 
you  sum  reel  facts  erbout  troutin’ 
but  fust  I orter  p’int  out  sum  o’ 
the  things  yore  other  riters  has  rit 
which  mixes  up  yore  reeders  an’ 
gits  me  sort  o’  peeved.  I rec’lects 
one  (1)  what  tells  erbout  lookin’ 
out  fer  all  kinds  a bugs  an’  flies  an’ 
then  goes  on  an’  tells  erbout  what 
flies  matches  this  an’  that  an’  all 
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sich  stuff.  Studyiii’  the  bugs  ben’t  so  bad, 
that  helps  a heep,  uts  the  talk  on  this  fly 
an’  that  fly  what  riles  me.  Then  that’s 
tother  one  (1)  w'hat  tells  on  how  this  fly 
orter  have  so  many  hackles  an’  that  one 


( 1)  so  many  whiskers  in  uts  tail  or  float 
jist  so  an’  all  that  tommy  rot.  That  shows 
you  what  I be  aimin’  at,  whar  so  much 
be  ritin  erbout  how  this  fly  will  entrance 
such  a trout  at  seven  (7)  a.m.  whilst  at 


seven-o-one  (701)  a.m.  you  should  orter 
shift  to  a soanso  fly  cause  the  tide  in 
the  oshun  has  riz  or  at  twelve  (12)  p.d.g. 
you  should  orter  quit  an’  sleep  ut  off 
’til  five  (5)  d.m.  cause  the  trout  be  boldin’ 
a meetin’  an’  won’t  bite  nohow.  All  this 
here  talk  on  flies  an’  thar  size  an’  patent 
an’  what  shade  o’  sky  blue  yaller  orter 
be  used  day  arter  termorry  gits  the 
folks  all  confused  like  an’  makes  me  mad 
’cause  I no  uts  a lot  a thum-a-ma-diddle  to 
rite  words  erbout  an’  keep  folks  all  upsot 
an’  wonderin’  an’  tryin’  new  things  which 
be  all  rite  by  me  ’cause  they  likes  ut  an’ 
has  fun  talkin’  erbout  ut  an’  byin’  ut  an’ 
then  puttin’  ut  in  thar  kits  an’  when  they 
reaches  the  creek  they  uses  the  same  old 
stuff  they  always  have  got  thar  fish  on. 
I no  ’cause  I’ve  guided  a nuff  folks  to 
watch  ’em  an’  see  how  they  done  jist  so. 
One  (1)  or  to  (2)  o’  yore  riters  has  bin 
more  honest  an’  cum  rite  out  with  part  o’ 
the  truth  erbout  trout  fishin’  when  they’ve 
rit  that  all  one  (1)  needs  be  one  (1)  or 
to  (2)  flies  an’  if  a body  fishes  ’em  rite 
smart  he’ll  take  a heap  o’  trout.  Now  that, 
Deer  Editer,  be  whar  I steps  in  an’  tells 
yore  reeders  what  rite  smart  fishin’  be 
which  yore  tother  riters  fergits  to  do  or 
don’t  no  how  which  T reckon  they  don’t  or 
they’d  a rit  on  it  like  I be  doin’  as  I tol’ 
you  I wood  if’n  you’d  pay  me  like  I said, 
us  bein’  friends  an’  all.  (time  fer  a new 
parygraf)  If’n  you  wasn’t  a Editer  an’  a 
friend  a mine  I’d  rite  erbout  a Editer  I 
new  of  what  rote  on  fly  fishin’  an’  how 
many  fish  he  alius  ketched  on  ’em  an’  how 
bate  fishin’  folks  be  varmints  which  should 
orter  be  exterminated  (P.S.  the  typeriter 
gal  spelled  that  fer  me)  an’  sich  stuff  but 
I new  this  Editer’d  go  out  nights  to  a big 
pool  an’  fish  ut  with  worms  an’  bate  an’ 
hide  the  fish  an’  next  day  fetch  ’em  back 
in  his  baskit  an’  tell  how  he  ketched  ’em 
on  flies  an’  purty  soon  I’d  reed  erbout  ’em 
(Please  Turn  to  Page  14) 
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PLUGGING  AWAY 


^^All  Things  are  Governed  by  the  Laws  of  Relativity 


// 


By  CHARLES  K.  FOX 


There  was  a heavy  but  sharp  strike 
and  instantaneously  I raised  the  rod 
tip  to  set  the  hook.  The  barb  sank  home 
and  immediately  the  light  5 1^2  foot  bamboo 
bait  casting  rod  was  transformed  into  a 
vibrating  arc.  The  fish  turned  to  make  a 
run  and  its  tremendous  power  snatched  the 
reel  handles  from  my  fingers.  Any  fish 
which  does  this  is  a good  one,  and  from 
the  terrific  strength  in  this  run  I knew  I 
had  hooked  a truly  large  river  bass.  Away 
he  went  about  twenty-five  feet  from  the 
place  where  the  little  weighted  bucktail  and 
spinner  had  fooled  him.  The  line  started 
to  move  toward  the  surface  preparatory  to 
that  spectacle  of  spectacles,  the  leap  of  a 
fighting  smallmouth.  The  bottom  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna seemed  to  explode  as  a mighty 
bass  flung  his  comely  proportions  into  the 
air.  For  an  instant  he  “stood”  there  shaking 
his  head  so  hard  that  I could  see  the  red 
under  his  extended  gills;  then  the  tension 
of  the  tightened  line  tipped  him  over.  The 
bass  was  hardly  submerged  when  again 
there  was  a wonderful  surface  display  as 
the  fish  skittered  across  the  water  on  his 
broad  tail. 

• Some  say  that  all  large  bass  are  slow  and 
do  not  jump,  but  old  age  certainly  had  not 
slowed  down  this  fish.  He  was  old  too  be- 
cause all  big  fish  are  old,  for  unlike  animals 
they  do  not  reach  maturity  when  about 
one-third  of  their  normal  span  of  life  is 
completed,  but  they  grow  until  they  die. 

For  fully  ten  minutes  the  great  bass 
kept  up  this  terrific  pace;  jumping,  twist- 
ing, boring  and  running.  I knew  very  well 
that  I had  never  before  hooked  anything 
like  this  in  a stream.  It  was  an  ideal  place 
in  which  to  play  a big  fish  for  there  were 
apparently  no  obstructions.  It  did  not  mat- 
ter where  the  fish  ran,  and  it  was  not  nec- 
essary to  try  to  turn  him  at  any  time. 
Finally  I was  able  to  work  him  up  toward 
me  through  the  fast  water  and  after  one 
more  valiant  struggle  he  rolled  over  on  his 
side  ready  for  the  net. 

I thought  this  fish  would  go  between  five 
and  five  and  one-half  pounds  and  this  guess 
was  later  verified.  It  was  not  the  largest 
smallmouth  it  had  been  my  good  fortune 
to  catch  but  in  spite  of  this  I enjoyed  tak- 
ing it  more  than  any  other  I had  ever 
caught.  Here  was  a wonderful  prize,  a 
large  bass  from  very  hard  fished  fast  water. 
I looked  at  the  tiny  bait  casting  lure  dan- 
gling from  the  corner  of  the  fish’s  mouth. 
It  was  my  particular  favorite.  It  has  fooled 
quite  a few  highly  educated  fish  in  the  past 


and  in  all  probability  it  w-ill  repeat  in  the 
future  for  those  of  us  who  use  it. 

Why  fish  anymore?  If  I caught  anything 
else  it  would  mei’ely  be  an  anti-climax?  So 
I waded  over  to  a flat  rock  in  the  shade, 
made  myself  comfortable,  and  began  to 
think.  Why  did  I enjoy  catching  this  fish 
more  than  any  other  that  I had  ever  taken? 
Somewhere,  sometime  I had  heard  someone 
say,  “all  things  are  governed  by  the  laws 
of  relativity.”  Here  is  the  answer.  This  is 
the  reason  why  many  fishermen  would 
rather  catch  one  large  bass  or  any  other 
kind  of  fish  from  our  hard  fished  waters  of 
Pennsylvania  than  a great  string  of  them 
from  wilderness  regions  where  they  abound. 
To  be  sure  a chance  at  fishing  such  teeming- 
waters  is  wonderful  experience,  lots  of  fun, 
and  a great  place  in  which  to  experiment 
and  learn,  but  there  just  isn’t  that  satis- 
faction, call  it  ego  if  you  like,  gained  there 
that  there  is  in  taking  a good  one  from 
a place  which  is  fished  to  death.  It  is  fun 
to  hook  and  land  a fish  which  hundreds  be- 
fore you  have  failed  to  catch,  a fish  which 
has  seen  many  hooks  and  possibly  felt  a 
few. 


As  a boy  I spent  many  many  hours  on 
the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  in  Cumberland 
County  fishing,  like  all  boys  do,  for  just 
anything  that  will  bite,  stink  pots  included. 
This  was  invaluable  background.  Kids  learn 
how  to  find  fish;  they  learn  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  sneak  up  on  good  ones,  and  they 
are  continuously  storing  away  great  knowl- 
edge gained  through  observation  and  the 
greatest  teacher,  experience. 

From  this  point  my  fishing  underwent  a 
radical  change.  Instead  of  this  boyhood 
backyard  Tom  Thumb  fishing  I found 
myself  on  a Canadian  Lake,  full  of  bass  and 
muskies.  It  came  my  fortune  to  secure  a 
plugging  outfit.  Up  there  it  was  cinch.  If 
a mistake  was  made  and  a fish  was  not 
hooked  or  if  it  was  lost  after  it  was  hooked 
it  did  not  matter  much,  for  in  a short  time 
there  would  probably  be  another  just  as 
big.  This  sort  of  experience  is  bound  to 
develop  a certain  amount  of  technique  and 
polish,  particularly  in  handling  hooked  fish. 

On  the  wall  at  home  hangs  the  great 
bulk  of  a bass  taken  on  one  of  those  Cana- 
dian expeditions.  Then  to  me,  a hard  boiled 
college  sophomore,  this  was  the  pinnacle  of 


Charlie's  Brother  with  that  S'/i-pound  Smallmouth. 


success.  The  only  disappointment  connected 
with  that  fish  w^as  that  it  missed  a place 
in  the  Field  and  Stream  big  fish  contest  by 
one  ounce.  However,  the  fight  of  that  bass 
was  pathetic,  but  of  course  I would  not 
admit  it  back  in  those  days.  The  only  time 
it  came  near  the  surface  was  just  before  I 
lifted  it  into  the  boat.  This  fish  was  ex- 
tremely slow  and  not  powerful.  During  the 
whole  fight,  which  did  not  last  long,  it  just 
bored  for  the  depths.  The  explanation  of 
this  may  be  that  it  was  jammed  full  of 
food.  Some  fishermen  believe  that  bass 
which  have  just  gorged  themselves  fight  a 
deep  battle. 

It  was  just  by  the  merest  chance  that  this 
fish  w'as  taken.  We  were  in  a weedy  lake 
which  was  known  to  contain  big  pike;  sup- 
posedly it  carried  no  bass.  To  enhance  our 
chances  of  taking  some  of  the  big  pike, 
partner  and  I had  brought  along  about  a 
dozen  six  or  seven  inch  suckers  as  bait,  as 
well  as  the  box  of  plugs.  The  afternoon 
was  hot  and  the  suckers  were  crowded  in 
the  bucket  so  we  decided  to  try  them  first 
while  they  were  still  in  good  shape.  I 
hooked  a lively  one  through  the  mouth  on 
the  large  steel  shank  hook.  We  started  to 
fish  where  Bond  had  previously  located  a 
large  pike.  For  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
nothing  happened  and  he  decided  we  were 
about  one  hundred  feet  out  of  position.  As 
the  boat  was  moved  to  this  new  spot,  I 
permitted  my  sucker  to  swim  on  the  sur- 
face behind  us.  There  was  no  sinker  holding 
it  down.  In  the  meantime  I picked  up  the 
plugging  outfit  and  made  a cast. 

As  the  plug  was  being  retrieved,  there 


his  Conodoguinct  Smallmou+h  Succumbed  to  a Tiny 
Casting  Lure. 
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A Trophy  of  a Light  Lure  Caster. 


was  a splash  behind  the  boat.  When  I 
turned  around  an  amazing  sight  greeted 
my  eyes.  There  was  a huge  bass  chasing 
the  sucker.  The  lively  bait  darted  and  actu- 
ally jumped  out  of  water  trying  to  evade 
those  gaping  jaws.  It  was  plainly  evident 
that  the  bass  was  slow  and  having  consid- 
erable difficulty  catching  the  bait.  When 
Bond  saw  what  was  going  on  he  stopped 
rowing  the  boat  and  took  the  bait  casting 
rod  which  I was  trying  to  get  rid  of.  Finally 
the  bass  caught  the  sucker  and  the  hook 
sank  home  when  I struck  about  a minute 
later.  Subsequently,  the  bass  was  landed. 

Compared  to  his  Pennsylvania  fast  water 
brother  this  fish  w'as  a poor  substitute  in 
speed,  strength,  resourcefulness  and  wiley- 
ness.  He  compared  favorably  only  in  size. 

Trips  to  Canada  became  a thing  of  the 
past  and  once  again  I turned  to  the  scenes 
of  my  boyhood  days.  Ideas  and  ideals  had 
changed.  Instead  of  a cut  sapling  pole, 
linen  line  and  worms  it  was  now  split  bam- 
boo, silk,  a multiplying  reel  and  plugs,  I was 
going  to  step  out  on  the  streams  with  the 
lures  that  had  been  so  deadly  in  the  noi'th 
country  and  show  them  how  it  was  done. 
But  was  somebody  badly  fooled?  One  by 
one  I tied  on  those  big  battle  scarred  plugs 
which  bass,  muskie  and  pike  had  taken  so 
well  in  Canada.  And  one  by  one  they  were 
put  back  in  their  trays  after  hooking  noth- 
ing but  ledges  and  weeds.  It  was  plainly 
evident  that  they  were  ineffective  and  not 
at  all  practical.  Nary  a fish  touched  them, 
yet  they  were  tossed  around  for  hours  on 
end. 

The  great  attachment  and  enthusiasm 
that  had  grown  in  me  for  plugging  could 
not  die;  there  must  be  an  answer.  What 
was  wrong  with  my  collection  of  lures? 
Most  of  them  traveled  at  a constant  depth 
of  about  two  feet.  They  hung  up  on  every- 
thing in  their  paths  and  Pennsylvania 
streams  have  their  shallows  and  their 
depths  and  their  rocks  and  their  weeds.  It 
seemed  logical  to  believe  that  when  one  of 
these  great  blocky  plugs  banged  into  a pool 
directly  over  some  fish  it  scared  them  and 
scared  them  badly.  These  wily  fish  certainly 
would  not  strike  after  anything  like  this 
unless  it  almost  hit  them.  It  must  have  had 
about  the  same  effect  as  dropping  a ton  of 


bi  icks  behind  a mule.  What  was  needed  the 
most?  Everything  pointed  to  a small  lure 
that  could  be  retrieved  at  any  depth  from 
the  bottom  of  a deej)  jiool  to  the  surface 
just  above  a submerged  ledge. 

Strange  to  say  I had  just  such  a lure  in 
my  bo.x.  It  had  rested  there  brand  new  for 
several  years  without  ever  having  been  tied 
to  a line.  The  little  lure,  which  is  still  man- 
ufactured in  Texas,  proved  to  be  a sensa- 
tion. It  is  by  all  odds  my  favorite,  and  day 
in  and  day  out  I would  still  bet  on  it 
against  anything.  Other  suitable  lures  were 
discovered.  In  those  days  there  were  not 
many  light  ones  on  the  market.  The  small 
editions  of  the  big  brutes  I used  in  Canada 
have  their  place  in  our  fishing.  However, 
you  must  know  the  water  thoroughly  to  fish 
the  floating,  wobbling  lures  that  travel  at  a 
constant  depth.  They  are  out  of  place  in 
very  shallow  and  very  deep  water.  I 
changed  my  tackle  slightly  to  fit  these  light 
lures.  The  rod  should  be  such  that  its  action 
is  brought  out  by  quarter  to  half  ounce 
lures.  A line  which  will  test  ten  to 
fourteen  pounds  is  adequate.  The  reel 
should  have  a light  spool  so  that  it  may 
easily  be  put  into  motion.  Leaders  are  a 
decided  asset.  It  did  not  take  long  to  see 
that  the  way  in  which  light  lures  hit  the 
surface  actually  attracted  bass  and  did  not 
scare  them.  Frequently  they  took  it  the 
instant  after  it  hit  the  water.  Needless  to 
say  the  amount  of  ground  which  can  be 
covered  in  this  type  of  fishing  is  tremen- 
dous. 

And  here  before  me  was  my  greatest  re- 
ward taken  on  this  indispensable  little  lure. 
1 again  admired  the  bass  in  my  bag.  He 
was  a fine,  tough,  fast  water  fish,  a bass 
probably  as  husky  as  any  that  ever  fanned 
a fin  in  a Canadian  Lake.  He  provided 
thrills  and  enjoyment  that  Canadian  fish 
could  not  produce.  Here  was  the  answer  to 
hopes  and  aspirations,  the  most  treasured 
trophy  of  them  all. 


The  Writer  with  Another  Big  Fellow. 
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CHRYSOPS-THE  GOLDEN  EYED 


Black  and  tan  flies  with  spotted  wings  and 
golden  eyes,  but  ivith  a hill  like  a gimlet 
and  a bloodthirsty  disposition  that  compels 
us  to  sit  up  and  take  notice! 

YOU  happen  to  be  out  fishing — the  day 
is  bright  and  warm,  and  the  boat  is 
anchored  in  a likely  spot.  Your  eyes  are  on 
the  line,  and  your  mind  is  occupied  with  the 
anticipation  of  a struggle  with  the  prize 
bass,  when — zing!,  you  get  a dig  on  the  arm 
or  neck  that  brings  a drop  of  blood  to  the 
surface.  The  golden-eyed  flies  are  on  the 
job. 

Or,  you  may  go  bathing  in  your  favorite 
hole  in  the  lake  or  river,  and  you  soon  find 
that  the  golden-eyed  flies  are  lying  in  wait. 
If  they  are  numerous  enough  you  may  just 
as  well  call  it  off  until  these  bloodthirsty 
t>ests  are  absent. 

Perhaps  you  are  strolling  along  a woody 
I'oad  in  the  mountain,  and  a host  of  these 
annoying  creatures  are  on  your  trail,  buz- 
zing about  your  head  or  sitting  on  your  hat 
eyeing  you  impudently,  and  just  waiting 
for  you  to  stop  for  a second — then  a con- 
certed attack  that  spoils  your  day. 

Many  fishermen  and  outdoor  enthusiasts 
come  to  me  every  summer  with  similar 
stories: — “They  nearly  ate  us  alive!  Black 
and  tan  flies  with  spotted  wings  and  golden 
eyes.  Only  a bit  larger  than  a house  fly,  but 
with  a bill  like  a gimlet  and  a bloodthirsty 
disposition  that  compels  us  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice.” 

“What  are  they  and  where  do  they  come 
from?” 

The  Chrysops,  so  called  on  account  of 
their  beautiful  golden  yellow  eyes,  which 
are  often  marked  with  darker  lines  and 
spots,  are  also  known  as  “deer  flies,”  “breeze 
flies,”  and  “ear  flies.”  They  belorng  to  the 
horse  fly  family,  and  there  are  a great 
number  of  species.  They  are  found  almost 
everywhere,  each  climate  or  environment 
having  its  own  particular  kind. 

Only  the  females  of  the  species  possess 
the  bloodthirsty  character  that  brings  them 
to  our  attention.  They  are  provided  with 
powerful  lancetlike  mouth  parts,  by  means 
of  which  they  inflict  the  painful  bites.  The 
males  are  flower  feeders  and  live  on  the 
juices  and  nectar  of  plants,  and  also  upon 
fermenting  sap  (w'e  seldom  come  in  contact 
with  them ) . 

The  eggs  of  the  golden-eyed  flies  are  usu- 
ally deposited  in  small  masses  upon  the 
leaves  or  stems  of  w'ater  plants  and  grasses 
growing  along  the  marsh  or  swamp.  When 
first  laid  they  are  light  in  color,  but  soon 
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turn  brown  or  black,  and  may  easily  be  ob- 
served in  the  neighborhood  of  their  breed- 
ing places. 

Upon  hatching,  the  young  Chrysops, 
which  are  small  whitish  larvae  or  worm- 
like creatures,  drop  to  the  water  or  muddy 
shore.  Here  among  the  mucky  growth  the 
young  golden-eyed  flies  live  a carnivorous 
life,  working  their  way  through  the  moist 
earth  and  mud,  searching  for  worms,  snails 
and  insect  larvae  upon  which  they  feed  by 
sucking  the  juices  or  body  fluids. 

In  this  manner  they  pass  considerable 
time  growing  and  feeding.  Finally  they  are 
ready  to  go  through  the  process  of  meta- 
morphosis that  brings  them  into  a different 
stage  of  life : That  most  wonderful  change 
in  w'hich  the  wings  and  legs  and  other  mem- 
bers of  a mature  body  are  formed,  and 
finally  the  perfect  golden-eyed  fly  will 
emerge,  leaving  the  shell  of  its  old  self 
protruding  from  the  ground. 

After  a short  period  during  which  the 
wings  and  body  dry  off,  and  after  a few 
preliminary  attempts  at  flying,  the  Chry- 
sops is  off  to  join- the  hosts  of  its  kind. 

Golden-eyed  flies  are  swift  in  flight,  and 
after  mating  the  females  soon  start  out  in 
pursuit  of  animals  both  large  and  small, 
which  they  attack  with  their  strong  beaks, 
and  gorge  themselves  with  blood.  Human 
beings  are  not  excepted,  and  we  find  that 
the  bites  of  the  female  Chrysops  are  pain- 
ful, and  may  smart  for  some  time.  Some 
blood  may  flow,  but  the  swelling,  if  any, 
soon  disappears.  On  the  whole,  the  bites  of 
these  insects  are  less  injurious  than  those 
of  mosquitoes  and  gnats,  but  there  is  al- 
ways the  chance  for  secondary  infection;  so 
remember  that  the  wounds  should  not  be 
rubbed  or  scratched  at  any  time.  The  author 
has  found  that  a dab  of  alcohol  and  iodine 
will  quickly  relieve  and  cure  any  ill  effects 
from  these  bites.  Mosquito  netting  veils 
have  been  used  by  persons  who  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  quiet  in  the  pi’esence  of 
these  flies,  but  the  simplest  and  best  means 


of  protection  are  repellants.  Certain  sub- 
stances that  are  almost  as  annoying  as  the 
insects  themselves  are  used,  but  these  only 
offend  our  olfactory  sense,  and  do  not  punc- 
ture our  hides.  There  are  a number  of  these, 
but  I have  found  in  my  tramps  and  collect- 
ing trips  through  the  woods  and  meadows, 
where  the  golden-eyed  flies  hold  sway,  that 
a rag  saturated  with  kerosene  was  a good 
preventative.  This  I placed  around  my  n c': 
(but  not  in  contact  with  the  skin),  around 
the  wrists,  or  pinned  on  my  hat.  Another 
bit  of  advice — always  wear  a hat  when  in 
the  domain  of  the  Chrysops;  it  gives  them 
a place  upon  which  to  roost,  and  helps  to 
save  the  face  and  neck  from  attack. 

Of  course,  the  golden-eyed  are  nothing 
compared  to  certain  kinds  of  mosquitoes,- 
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black-flies  and  No-See-Um’s,  but  that  is  an- 
other story. 


LYCOMING  RALLY  TO 
BE  JULY  28th 


The  annual  outing  of  the  Consolidated  j; 
Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County  will  be  held  'i 
July  28  at  Shore  Acres,  it  was  announced  : 
at  a meeting  of  the  directors. 

A group  of  more  than  100  assembled  at 
Trout  Pond  Park,  near  Hughesville,  for  a 
broiled  steak  dinner,  prepared  by  Robert 
Latimer  and  O.  M.  Pinkerton,  game  pro- 
tectors, and  Earl  Greenwood,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Loyalsock  Game  Farm. 

W.  Herbert  PofF  was  named  chairman  of 
the  picnic  entertainment  committee  and  will 
direct  the  general  arrangements  for  the 
affair. 

An  amendment  was  passed  to  the  largest 
fish  contest,  requiring  the  fisherman  must 
catch  it  in  public  waters.  Announcement  ( 
was  made  Gray’s  Run  has  been  approved  as 
a brown  trout  stream,  instead  of  brook  and 
the  first  shipment  of  fish  is  expected  soon. 

The  directors  and  members  discussed  the 
trout  pond  where  40,000  trout  will  be  raised 
this  year  for  distribution  before  next 
spring.  The  outlet  stream  to  the  main 
creek  has  been  closed  and  will  be  used  as 
a feeder  stream. 

P.  F.  Allen,  regional  biologist  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  was  present  and  dis- ' 
cussed  the  relationship  of  soil  conservation 
to  game  and  fish  propagation.  He  said  there  | 
is  an  increase  in  cover  and  natural  food  jS 
produced  by  the  conservation  program.  ijj 

Membership  was  considered,  and  a spe- 1 
cial  committee  appointed  to  study  the  mat- 
ter. Indications  are  the  first  shipment  of . 
chicks  for  the  sportsmen’s  game  farm  on  ’ 
Grampian  will  be  received  within  several  l 
days.  Additional  shipments  were  expected  ? 


about  July  1. 


■‘d 
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Q.  Recently,  in  “Question  and  Answer,” 
I noted  concerning  the  sunfish  that  it  was 
said  that  both  male  and  female  attended 
the  nest.  Does  this  mean  that  both  parents 
guard  the  nest? 

A.  Definitely,  no.  Referring  to  the 
article,  “Pallidus,  the  Valiant,”  life  sketch 
of  a bluegill  sunfish  appearing  in  the  Sep- 
tember, 1935  issue  of  the  ANGLER,  we 
quote  the  following:  “But  on  the  day  when 
Pallidus  (the  sunfish)  emerged  from  the 
egg,  a strange  transformation  occurred  in 
the  adult  male.”  Reference  had  already 
been  made  to  the  tendency  of  the  male  to 
guard  the  eggs  during  the  seven-day  hatch- 
ing period  in  this  instance.  “For  this  blue- 
gill  was  of  the  family  Centrarchidae,  the 
family  of  the  basses.  Aggressive,  pugnacious 
to  the  extreme,  he  was  a match  for  any- 
thing of  his  size  in  the  water  realm  of 
stream  and  lake.  During  the  next  ten  days, 
while  the  tiny  young  are  directly  dependent 
upon  his  care,  the  male  was  to  lead  a har- 
ried existence.”  The  Editor  calls  attention 
to  his  earlier  article  and  regrets  that  the 
wording  of  the  answer  to  your  former  ques- 
tion was  somewhat  confusing. 

Q.  Some  of  the  boys  were  talking  fish  the 
other  night,  and  one  of  them  said  the  black 
bass,  pickerel  and  wall-eyed  pike  were  all 
native  to  Pennsylvania  waters.  Could  you 
verify  this  to  settle  the  argument? 

A.  Records  available  at  the  Fish  Com- 
mission indicate  that  wide-spread  stocking 
of  the  black  bass  was  started  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  early  ’70’s,  the  first  record  of 
the  planting  of  the  bass  being  in  1863  in 
the  upper  Delaware  River.  As  this  fish  was 
originally  native  to  the  central  states,  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributary,  the 
Ohio,  it  is  probable  that  some  bass  may 


A charter  was  granted  to  the  “Lancaster 
County  Fish  and  Game  Association,”  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  “propagate,  preserve, 
and  protect  fish  and  game  and  to  promote 
an  appreciation  of  sportsmanlike  methods 
in  angling  and  hunting  in  Lancaster 
County.”  The  constitution  also  states  that 
the  organization  will  “assist  in  prevention 
of  forest  fires”  and  will  “make  known  the 
fish  and  game  resources  of  this  locality.” 
The  directors  of  the  association  are: 
Charles  I.  Dornbrough,  622  New  Holland 
avenue;  C.  Banzhof,  344  East  Frederick 
street;  Victor  L.  Alexander,  204  West  King 
street;  William  H.  Kepp,  515  West  Fred- 
erick street;  0.  H.  Keerner,  Willow  street; 
D.  R.  Raley,  518  East  Chestnut  street;  W. 
L.  Knopp,  340  Concord  street;  B.  F.  Fisher, 
403  West  James  street;  R.  J.  Rinehart,  337 
Charlotte  street;  Charles  J.  Crauer,  105 
West  King  street;  Charles  E.  Adams,  623 
North  Franklin  street;  and  H.  M.  Reed,  504 
West  King  street.  John  A.  Coyle,  attorney, 
secured  the  charter. 


have  been  present  in  the  Allegheny  River, 
a tributary  of  the  Ohio  prior  to  this  time. 
However,  our  records  do  not  reveal  any 
catches  having  been  made.  On  the  other 
hand,  early  records  of  fishing  in  Lake  Erie 
in  the  vicinity  of  Erie,  reveal  that  catches 
of  bass  were  made  in  the  lake  at  earlier 
dates.  Insofar  as  the  pike  perch,  otherwise 
known  as  the  wall-eyed  pike  and  Susque- 
hanna salmon,  is  concerned,  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  planted  originally  in  a tributary 
of  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
rapidly  spreading  southward  on  the  water- 
shed of  this  stream.  During  the  nineteenth 
century  it  was  exceedingly  abundant  in  this 
water.  The  eastern  chain  pickerel  had  a 
fairly  wide  distribution  in  Pennsylvania 
when  the  red  man  followed  our  waterways. 

Q.  When  does  the  season  open  for  bass 
in  the  Delaware  River?  In  Lake  Erie? 

A.  The  season  for  smallmouthed  and 
largemouthed  bass  on  the  Delaware  River, 
above  and  below  Trenton  Falls,  that  is,  the 
section  of  the  river  between  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  opens  on  June  15  and  ex- 
tends to  December  1.  The  size  limit  set  for 
this  section  of  the  river  is  9 inches,  mini- 
mum, and  the  daily  creel  limit  for  a fisher- 
man, of  the  combined  species,  is  10.  In  that 
section  of  the  Delaware  River  between 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  the  season  is 
from  July  1 to  November  30,  both  dates  in- 
clusive. The  &ize  limit  in  this  water  is  10 
inches,  minimum,  and  the  daily  creel  limit 
is  15  bass  of  the  combined  species.  Under 
the  Fishermen’s  Omnibus  Bill,  passed  at 
the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature,  the 
season  for  black  bass  in  - Lake  Erie  opens 
on  June  15  and  closes  on  November  30,  both 
dates  inclusive.  No  size  limit  is  specified 
for  the  lake,  and  the  daily  catch  limit  is  set 
at  12  of  the  combined  species. 


ON  WATER 

Water  is  found  everywhere,  especially 
when  it  rains  as  it  did  the  other  day  when 
our  cellar  was  half  full.  Mary  had  to  wear 
her  father’s  rubber  boots  to  get  the  onions 
for  dinner.  Onions  make  your  eyes  water 
• and  so  does  horseradish,  when  you  eat  too 
much.  There  is  a good  many  kinds  of  water 
in  the  world:  rainwater,  soda  water,  holy 
water  and  brine.  Water  is  used  for  a great 
many  things.  Sailors  use  it  to  go  to  sea  on. 
If  there  wasn’t  any  ocean  the  ship  couldn’t 
float  and  they  would  have  to  stay  ashore. 
Water  is  good  to  fire  at  boys  with  a squirt 
gun  and  to  catch  fish  in.  My  father  caught 
a big  one  the  other  day  and  when  he  hauled 
it  up  it  was  an  eel.  Nobody  could  be  saved 
from  drowning  if  there  wasn’t  any  water 
to  pull  them  out  of.  Water  is  first  rate  to 
put  fires  out  with,  and  I love  to  go  to  fires 
to  see  men  work  with  the  engines.  This  is 
all  I can  think  of  about  water  except  the 
flood. 


Down  to  the  store  recent,  they  was  a 
right  smart  argyment  about  these 
here  carp  we  got  in  the  big  crick.  A couple 
o’  the  boys  was  acuttin’  loose  on  the  carj) 
fer  fair,  an’  I never  heered  a fish  gittin’ 
more  hale  Columbia.  Well  sir,  I reckon  1 
stiri’ed  things  up  right  when  I chirps  u]) 
thet  I figger  the  carp  is  a right  good  fisli 
in  our  crick  an’  pervides  some  might  good 
food  fer  bass,  pike,  an’  even  the  minnies. 

I been  studyin’  the  carp  now  fer  well 
onter  ten  years,  an’  I figger  thet  ef  he 
w’asn’t  here,  our  bass  fishin’  ud  be  a heap 
sight  porer  then  it  is  right  now.  Thet  was 
sum  argyment  we  hed,  but  the  boys  is  be- 
ginnin’  ter  look  on  the  carp  ez  mebbe  a 
right  good  fish  atter  all.  We  got  a few 
boys  in  this  neck  o’  the  woods  thet  likes  ter 
fish  fer  him  ez  good  ez  enny,  an’  I don’t 
mind  sayin’  I do  myself. 

Gittin’  back  ter  carp  as  bass  food,  mr. 
editer,  de  ye  recall  the  time  we  was  afishin' 
erbout  six  years  back.  Well  sir,  I been 
w’atchin’  these  fish  fer  a fair  span  o’  time 
since  then,  an’  durned  ef  I don’t  figger  bass 
grow  like  weeds  on  ’em.  Thar’s  a oT  slough 
pond  out  back  o’  the  woods  lot  along  the 
crick.  Right  shaller  water,  an’  about  six 
carp  got  in  thar  in  the  high  water  we  hed 
when  the  big  flood  was.  I hed  a chance  ter 
watch  them  baby  carj)  thet  summer  after 
the  oT  fish  hed  spawned.  Course,  the  min- 
nies played  merry  ned  with  a lot  o’  the 
eggs  the  loe  fish  drojiped,  but  thar  was 
considerable  feed  fer  the  lettle  fellers,  an’ 
I reckon  they  growed  ez  fast  in  the  i)oiul  ez 
they  would  in  the  crick.  1 was  right  sup- 
])rised  at  the  slow  way  them  baby  carp 
growed.  Seemed  like,  they’d  pervide  bass 
feed  o’  the  best  kind  fer  a light  good  lot 
o’  young  bass.  Thet  ol’  female  carj)  must 
hev  droiiped  nigh  onter  a half  millyun  eggs. 
She’d  a weighed  mebbe  ten  pounds. 

The  more  I see  o’  this  here  carp,  the  bet- 
ter I like  him  in  our  crick.  Jest  figgered  ter 
drop  ye  a few  lines  on  this  here  matter. 
Mebbe,  o’  course,  there  ain’t  nothin’  to  it, 
but  in  this  here  fishin’  game  we  both  git 
so  much  kick  outer,  a feller  .jest  can’t  help 
gittin’  idears  oncct  every  so  often. 
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By  ALEX.  P.  SWEIGART 


IT  MAY  sound  like  downright  heresy  to 
say  it,  but  we  are  fast  inclining  to  the 
view  that  the  despised  carp  may  be  defi- 
nitely beneficial  in  waters  having  a dense 
game  fish  population.  We  realize  that  many 
of  the  angling  fraternity  regard  this  for- 
eigner to  our  streams  and  lakes  as  a seri- 
ous menace  to  other  species,  but  before 
condemning  it  too  strongly,  it  is  well  to 
consider  certain  tendencies  of  the  fish. 

Regarding  its  effect  on  bass,  pickerel,  and 
wall-eyed  pike,  the  outstanding  warm 
water  game  fishes  in  Pennsylvania  streams 
and  lakes  at  the  present  time,  the  follow- 
ing factors  enter:  (1)  Competition  with 
these  and  other  species  for  the  available 
food  supply  (2)  Destructiveness  to  vege- 
tation (3)  Availability  of  its  young  as 
game  fish  forage  and  (4)  Its  status  as  a 
destroyer  of  spawn  of  other  species. 

Competition  for  the  Food  Supply 

Carp  comprise  three  types  commonly 
found  in  our  waters:  the  scale  carp,  with 
regular  concentrically  arranged  scales;  the 
mirror  carp,  usually  easily  indentified  by 
three  or  four  rows  of  exceptionally  large 
scales  running  along  the  sides  of  the  body, 
the  i-est  of  the  body  being  bare,  and  the 
leather  carp  or  leatherback  which  may 
have  on  the  back  only  a few  scales  and 
fre(]uently  has  none  at  all. 

E.xamination  of  the  contents  of  a num- 
ber of  carp  stomachs,  supplied  to  us  last 
summer  by  Peter  Patricoski  of  Mount 
Carmel,  revealed  a preponderance  of  vege- 
table matter.  The  fish  will  also  take  larvae 
of  aquatic  insects,  worms  and  other  organ- 
isms readily.  We  have  had  reports  of  car)) 
being  taken  on  crayfish  by  anglers  fishing 
for  bass,  but  investigation  failed  to  verify 
these  rumors. 


In  Pennsylvania  waters,  the  most  active 
feeding  season  for  these  fish  seems  to  be 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July  and 
August.  Apparently,  high  water  tempera- 
tures are  conducive  to  greater  activity 
with  the  species.  During  the  winter  months, 
they  enter  into  a kind  of  sleep,  the  dura- 
tion of  this  inactivity  seemingly  being  reg- 
ulated by  the  severity  of  and  the  early  or 
late  setting  in  of  the  winter.  In  preparing 
for  this  hibernation  period,  a cavity  known 
as  a “kettle”  is  formed  in  the  muddy  bot- 
tom, and  here  frequently,  large  groups  of 
the  fish  may  huddle  in  circles,  their  heads 
close  together  and  the  rear  portions  of  the 
body  raised  and  held  motionless.  From  the 
time  of  the  first  heavy  frosts,  with  attend- 
ant lowering  of  the  water  temperatures, 
until  warming  of  the  water  in  the  spring,  it 
is  believed  they  do  not  take  any  food. 
Strangely  enough,  it  has  been  found  in 
Europe,  where  carp  culture  is  being  carried 
on  today  on  an  advanced  scale,  that  the  fish 
does  not  diminish  in  weight  while  in  the 


winter’s  sleep  in  its  natural  environment. 

In  man-made  tanks  or  wintering  quarters, 
however,  it  does  so  to  a remarkable  extent. 
During  the  period  of  inactivity,  it  has  been  j 
found  that  the  carp  does  not  grow.  Gener-  . 
ally  speaking,  in  our  waters,  the  carp  seems  " 
to  favor  more  stagnant  sections  and  back- 
waters, although  last  summer  on  the  Cono-  ' 
doguinet  Creek  in  Cumberland  County,  we 
observed,  particularly  during  August,  con- 
siderable activity  on  the  part  of  these  fish  | 
in  the  riffles  and  faster  portions  of  the  ' ; 
stream.  i ; 

It  is  our  belief  that,  insofar  as  active 
competition  with  other  species  is  concerned, 
this  competition  is  limited  chiefly  to  bottom 
feeding  species  such  as  the  sucker  and  mul- 
let, and  to  certain  minnows  which  are  her- 
bivorous by  nature.  Extremely  low  water, 
prevailing  in  recent  years  in  most  streams, 
has  resulted  in  an  abundance  of  vegetation 
and  hence  a vastly  increased  supply  of  food 
of  this  type. 


Destructiveness  to  Vegetation 

In  this  respect,  the  carp  is  perhaps  most 
harmful.  Upon  emerging  from  the  hiberna- 
tion period,  it  seeks  hungrily  for  seeds  of 
many  of  our  most  beneficial  water  plants, 
and  in  this  manner,  in  localities  where  too 
abundant,  may  do  considerable  damage  to 
vegetation  such  the  Tuscarora  rice  or  In- 
dian rice.  On  the  whole,  however,  with  the 
number  of  carp  in  most  waters  being  re- 
duced by  a constantly  increasing  army  of 
carp  fishermen,  there  is  small  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  fish  will  ever  become  a seri- 
ous threat  to  vegetation.  Lake  Pymatuning 
in  Mercer  County,  formed  in  recent  years, 
is  today  literally  swarming  with  carp  in 
some  sections.  When  this  great  body  of 
water  is  thrown  open  to  fishing  this  sum- 
mer, however,  it  is  believed  that  the  carp 
population  will  be  thinned  drastically. 

Frequently,  when  low  water  prevails,  a 
school  of  large  carp  may,  during  their  feed- 
ing period,  cause  a roily  condition  of  a 
stream  or  lake.  This  condition  was  apparent 
daily  during  the  summer  months  last  year 
when  the  water  was  low  and  clear  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Har- 
risburg. It  was  observed,  however,  that  the 
murkiness  of  the  water  usually  passed  off 
by  10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  having  only 
a temporary  effect  on  the  condition  of  the 
stream.  Apparently  the  fish  has  adapted  it- 
self to  waters  having  a rocky  bottom  as 
well  as  to  streams  or  lakes  with  muddy 
bottoms. 

Availability  of  the  Young  as  Game 
Fish  Food 

Spawning  time  for  the  carp  comes 
usually  in  Pennsylvania  in  late  May  or  early 
Jxme,  and  may  extend  in  some  waters 
through  August.  To  observe  a group  of 
these  big  fish  participating  in  the  spawning 
act  is  a sight  long  to  be  remembered. 

Usually  attended  by  from  three  to  six 
male  fish,  the  female  darts  swiftly  about 
in  short,  tremulous  rushes  close  to  the  sur- 
face, the  male  fish  following  closely.  As  the 
female  releases  the  eggs,  the  attending 
male  fish  fertilize  them,  and  the  eggs,  ad- 
hesive by  nature,  frequently  cling  to  sur- 
rounding vegetation.  At  this  time  of  the 
year,  the  male,  in  common  with  most  other 
members  of  the  minnow  family,  develops 
wart-like  protuberances  on  the  head  and 
back  which  disappear  when  spawning  has 
ended.  This  spawning  takes  place  usually 
in  very  shallow  water.  After  the  eggs  have 
been  fertilized,  and  deposited,  the  adult 
fish  seem  to  make  no  attempt  to  protect 
the  spawn  or  young. 

During  recent  years  we  have  heard  many 
carp  fishermen  remark  the  obvious  scarcity 
of  small  carp,  that  is,  fish  of  from  one  and 
one-half  to  three  pounds  in  weight,  in  most 
waters.  That  this  scarcity  may  be  traced 
to  the  activity  of  other  species,  we  have 
reason  to  believe.  Many  of  our  forage  fishes 
such  as  the  silver  shiner  frequent  shallow 
areas  along  the  shorelines  in  which  carp 
eggs  are  deposited.  These  active  little 
fishes,  seeking  their  food  in  schools,  un- 
doubtedly destroy  great  quantities  of  carp 
eggs  annually. 

When  the  carp  eggs  hatch,  usually  in 
from  12  to  16  days  if  the  water  is  warm, 
the  baby  fish  break  from  the  shell  with  a 
yolk  sac  attached,  upon  which  they  may 
subsist  from  4 to  6 days.  While  absorbing 
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the  yolk,  they  are  helpless  little  creatures, 
and  then  it  is  that  great  inroads  are  made 
on  them  by  shore-feeding  fishes  such  as  the 
sunfish,  as  well  as  minnows. 

Under  favorable  food  conditions,  prevail- 
ing in  most  Pennsylvania  waters,  for  the 
young  carp,  their  growth  after  absorbing 
the  yolk  sac  is  not  extremely  rapid.  In  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth,  we  believe 
that  these  young  fish,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  “carp  minnows,”  provide  a most  suit- 
able source  of  food  for  the  rapidly  growing 
young  of  the  small-mouthed  and  large- 
mouthed bass. 

Nature  apparently  intended  that  a heavy 
toll  be  taken  from  the  eggs  and  young  of 
this  species,  for  the  female  carp  is  very 
fecund,  frequently  depositing  as  many  as 
750,000  eggs.  In  this  respect  alone,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  carp  serves  an  admirable 
purpose  in  most  waters  of  the  state. 

Just  how  game  fishes  in  carp  waters  may 
affect  the  rate  of  increase  is  most  inter- 
estingly set  forth  in  a splendid  paper  by 
Rudolph  Hessel,  written  during  the  ’70’s 


when  carp  introduction  to  American  waters 
was  being  considered. 

“Pike  (males)  are  frequently  put  into 
carp  ponds  of  Europe,  one  pike  being  added 
to  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  former.  This 
is  an  old  practice,  which  has  been  proved 
of  great  use  by  experience,  assisting 
through  the  effects  exercised  in  the  im- 
provement of  culture;  that  is  the  favorable 
progress  of  the  fishes.  The  introduction  of 
the  pike  is  practiced  for  two  reasons:  (1) 
That  the  carp  may  not  constantly  remain 
in  the  same  feeding  place,  but,  frightened 
away  by  the  pike,  may  visit  others  also; 
(2)  it  is  done,  and  principally  so,  to  pre- 
vent the  more  mature  carp  from  spawning. 
Should  the  spawning  occur,  as  is  the  case 
occasionally,  the  young  fry  will  be  de- 
voured by  the  pike,  which  otherwise  would 
have  deprived  the  large  carps  of  their  food. 
Great  care  is  required  in  the  introduction 
of  the  pike;  specimens  of  minor  sizes  than 
that  of  the  carp  must  be  selected.  The 
growth  of  the  pike  being  much  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  carp  (three  hundred  per 
cent,  per  annum),  the  former  should  be 
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younger  by  one  year  at  least  than  the  lat- 
ter, so  that  it  may  not  prove  dangerous  to 
the  carp.” 

Some  idea  is  to  be  had  of  the  intensive 
study  to  which  carp  culture  has  been  sub- 
jected in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  .And 
when  we  consider  present  day  condition.';  in 
Pennsylvania  waterways,  with  constantly 
increasing  stocking  of  such  predaceous 
fishes  as  the  black  bass,  is  there  much 
likelihood  of  the  introduced  carp  ever  at- 
taining abundance  sufficient  in  most  streams 
to  make  it  a menace  to  other  popular 
species  of  fish  life?  Observation  and  study 
of  the  carp  in  recent  years  would  indicate 
otherwise. 

Do  Carp  Destroy  Spawn? 

One  accusation  to  which  the  carp  ha.s 
been  subjected  in  recent  years,  we  believe 
to  have  little  background,  its  supposed 
tendency  to  destroy  the  spawn  of  other 
species  of  fish  life.  Perhaps  the  most  timid 
fish  of  the  inland  waters,  carp,  despite  the 
large  size  which  they  occasionally  attain, 


generally  give  other  species  a wide  berth. 
The  habits  of  the  sunfish  family,  including 
the  black  bass,  in  protecting  the  nests  and 
young  are  well  known;  since  the  other 
popular  game  species,  the  pickerel  and 
wall-eyed  pike,  spawn  usually  before  the 
carp  becomes  active  in  the  spring,  the  lat- 
ter constitutes  virtually  no  threat  to  the  un- 
protected eggs  and  young  of  these  species. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rapidly  growing 
pickerel  and  baby  pike-perch  undoubtedly 
do  rank  as  a menace  to  the  young  carp,  a.;; 
do  the  bass  later  in  the  season. 

Conceptions  of  value,  insofar  as  the 
various  species  of  fishes  in  our  waters  to- 
day are  concerned,  will  undoubtedly  under- 
go changes  with  the  passage  of  the  years. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  large  numbers  of  carp  in  our 
favorite  bass  waters  (the  North  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  River,  Juniata  River  and 
its  Raystown  Branch,  the  Upper  Allegheny 
River,  the  Conodoguinet  Creek,  and  the 
Perkiomen  Creek,  for  example),  are  defi- 
nitely on  the  credit  side  of  the  better  fish- 
ing ledger. 


Carp  Fishermen  with  Their  Catch  on  the  Lower  Susquehanna  River. 
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UNION  TERRACE  POOL  OPENING 
BIG  SUCCESS 


ALLENTOWN’S  juvenile  fishing  popu- 
lation turned  out  500  strong  on  June  5, 
the  opening  of  the  second  season  of  the  boys’ 
fishing  pool  at  Union  Terrace,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  This  project,  conceived 
by  C.  Joel  Y'oung,  fish  warden,  and  City 
Contioller  George  Zimmerman,  is  sponsored 
by  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association  of  which  organization 
both  the  daddies  of  the  enterprise  are  active 
members.  Heavily  stocked  in  May  with  large 
sunfish,  yellow  perch  and  catfish  by  the 
state  fish  commission,  the  boys — and  girls, 
of  whom  there  were  many — waited  patient- 
ly for  the  opening  signal  at  ten  o’clock  in 
the  morning;  then  began  the  battle  for  the 
honor  of  catching  the  first  fish.  This  dis- 
tinction fell  to  James  E.  Lehrman,  son  of 
Charles  E.  Lehrman,  who  landed  a big  sun- 
fish  and  was  able  to  eat  it  on  the  twelfth 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  The  award  for 
catching  the  largest  number  in  the  first 
hour  went  to  Charles  Strohm  who  landed 
his  limit — five  fish — before  eleven  o’clock. 
He  is  only  nine  years  old.  Second  honors  in 
the  competition  of  catching  the  first  fish 
went  to  Ralph  Groff,  who  was  second,  and 
Emil  Krantz,  who  was  third.  Among  the 
others  who  were  successful  in  landing  one 
or  more  fish  were  Edward  Smith,  Daniel 
Levan,  James  Carey,  Donald  Smith,  Eugene 


165  POUND  STURGEON 

Reminiscent  of  fishing  during  the  19th 
century  is  the  report  coming  from  Erie  that 
a giant  sturgeon,  weighing  165  pounds,  was 
taken  on  May  24  in  Lake  Erie  by  the  fish- 
ing tug  Mary  R,  skippered  by  Fred  C. 
Ralph  of  Erie. 

The  sturgeon,  according  to  the  Erie  Daily 
Times,  is  the  largest  to  be  taken  in  the 
pound  nets  in  the  lake  during  the  past  ten 
years.  The  big  fish  measured  7 feet  2 inches 
in  length.  It  was  said  to  have  held  no  eggs. 


ANGLER  DATE  OF 
PUBLICATION 

We  have  been  receiving  recently 
numerous  requests  for  information 
concerning  the  date  of  publication  for 
the  ANGLER  each  month. 

This  magazine  is  scheduled  to  be 
received  from  the  printers  for  mail- 
ing on  the  15th  day  of  the  month. 
For  instance,  the  June  issue  was  re- 
ceived on  June  15.  In  order  to  allow 
sufficient  time  for  mailing,  usually 
the  ANGLER  is  sent  out  about  the 
20th  and  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  subscribers  a few  days  thereafter. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  keeping 
of  accurate  records,  we  shall  appre- 
ciate our  subscribers  informing  us 
promptly  if  they  fail  to  receive  their 
copies.  In  the  event  of  change  of  ad- 
dress, please  notify  us  immediately 
so  the  necessary  changes  in  the  mail- 
ing list  may  be  made  promptly. 


Doisan,  Buddy  Fetzer,  Richard  Horlacher, 
Shirley  Paul,  Joyce  Fullin,  Thomas  Diehl, 
Harold  Hollenbach,  Stephen  Vince,  Grace 
LaRose,  Robert  Lutz,  Walter  Yost,  Cath- 
arine Helfe,  Calvin  Schiffer,  Elvin  Scheetz, 
Clement  Dreher,  Robert  J.  Hartlied,  Joseph 
Miller,  Gerald  Blinker,  Robert  Cosgrove, 
Kenneth  Walters,  James  Foulke,  Milton 
Rockmaker,  George  R.  Gebert,  Sonny  See- 
bold,  Boyd  Walker,  Frederick  Snyder,  Allen 
Eisenhard,  Dick  Santee,  Carl  Eckert,  Jack 
Williams,  Ralph  Groff,  Albert  Rice,  Henry 
Ruth,  Donald  Wragg,  Ted  Knerr,  Edward 
Smith,  Solomon  Trexler,  William  Moyer, 
Wayne  Klinex,  and  Donald  Kistler. 

The  kids  used  all  sorts  of  fishing  tackle, 
ranging  from  father’s  favorite  trout  rod  to 
the  traditional  stick  freshly  cut  from  a tree 
and  one  little  girl — Jacqueline  Marie  Wal- 
ton, 6%  years  old,  was  on  hand  with  the 
still  popular  bent  pin  and  cord  string  outfit. 

Members  of  the  Lehigh  Association  who 
assisted  in  the  opening  festivities  included 
Fish  Warden  Young,  Secretary  George  Zim- 
merman, George  Welty,  Barton  M.  Snyder, 
Harry  J.  Paff,  Harvey  Neff,  Charles  H. 
Nehf,  and  F.  Al.  Brown. 

The  pool  will  be  open  for  fishing  between 
10  A.M.  and  4 P.M.  on  Saturdays  during 
June  and  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
during  July  and  August. 


NEED  OWNER'S  PERMISSION 

Sunday  fishermen  have  but  two  things  to 
worry  about:  catching  fish  and  not  getting 
caught  on  private  property  where  fishing 
is  prohibited  by  the  owner  or  lessee  of  the 
land.  The  exact  wording  of  the  bill  relating 
to  Sunday  fishing,  which  became  effective 
immediately  upon  tbe  governor’s  signature, 
follows:  “Section  265 — Sunday  Fishing — 
was  amended  by  the  Act  of  April  14,  1937, 
making  it  lawful  to  fish  on  Sunday  in  any 
of  the  waters  wholly  within  or  on  the 
boundaries  of  tbis  Commonwealth  for  any 
species  of  fish  during  the  open  season  there- 
for, with  not  more  than  two  rods  and  two 
lines  and  one  hand-line  with  not  more  than 
three  hooks  attached  to  either  line,  if  the 
consent  of  the  owner  or  lessee  of  the  land 
where  the  fishing  is  done  has  first  been  se- 
cured, if  the  land  is  privately  owned.” 
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TAKES  BIG  BROWN 
TROUT  ON  FLIES 

Two  brown  trout  right  in  the  big  fish  ! 
class  were  taken  in  Pohopoco  Creek  on  flies  j 
this  season,  writes  Warden  Anthony  Lech  I 
of  Cressona.  Fred  Kamatusky  of  Lehighton  ,j 
took  a 22%  inch  brown  trout  in  Pohopoco  I 
Creek  on  a floating  dun  midge,  and  Albert  ; 
Derish  of  Combola  scored  on  the  same 
stream  with  a 20  inch  brownie  weighing 
3%  pounds.  It  was  taken  on  a cow  dung.  | 
A 19%  inch  brownie  was  taken  in  Gold-  j” 
mine  Creek,  Schuylkill  County,  by  Louis 
Drummeter  of  Minersville. 


LEHIGH  SPORTSMEN  |; 
ANNOUNCE  BIG  PICNIC  i'! 

Always  one  of  the  year’s  outstanding  i 
sportsmen  events,  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  i, 
and  Game  Protective  association  has  its 
plans  for  the  annual  picnic  at  Dorney  Park  !■ 
on  Saturday,  July  31,  well  under  way.  The  jii 
coming  affair  will  be  the  fourth  of  its  kind  ;| 
conducted  by  this  organization  and  in  addi-  i ' 
tion  to  the  members  and  friends,  a crowd  !.? 
of  several  thousand  is  expected  to  witness 
the  day’s  big  feature — the  live  fish  contest 
which  will  be  conducted  in  that  portion  of 
Cedar  Creek  between  the  scooter  boats  and  ! 
the  boating  dam.  || ' 

A stretch  of  the  stream  over  300  feet  j! 
long,  will  be  screened  off  and  in  this  area  | 
nearly  one  thousand  trout,  measuring  from 
nine  to  20  inches,  will  be  placed  for  the 
entrants  in  the  contest  to  catch.  There  will  i - 
be  prizes  for  the  most  fish  caught  in  a ten-  1 
minute  period  and  also  for  the  largest  fish  ; 
caught  during  the  afternoon.  There  will  * ’ 
also  be  contests  for  fly  casting  and  plug  ; 
casting. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  arrange-  | 
ments  for  the  picnic  is  planning  a number  • 
of  other  novelty  features  including  a fish  ,1; 
fry  and  a spring  chicken  fry. 

Fish  Warden  C.  Joel  Young  will  conduct 
the  live  fish  contest  and  George  Welty,  F. 

Al.  Brown,  Barton  M.  Snyder  and  Richard  I 
Wagner  will  have  charge  of  the  casting 
competition. 


Do  Trout  Eat  Watersnakes?  Here's  One  Answer. 


P E N X S Y L V A X I A A X (J  L E K 
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THE  ANGLER'S  FORUM 

In  Which  ANGLER  Readers  Air  Their  Views  About  Fish  and  Fishing 

Editor’s  Note;  Letters  run  in  this  column  are  timely  comments  concerning  Penn- 
sylvania angling.  They  are  not  to  be  construed  as  reflecting  in  any  way  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  in  its  program. 


URGES  MORE  STOCKING  WITH  BROWN  TROUT 


Dear  Mr.  Sweigart: 

Please  find  enclosed  $1  for  which  send 
me  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  to  above  ad- 
dress, starting  with  June  issue. 

You  are  doing  a fine  job  in  editing  this 
publication.  It  is  an  interesting  experiment 
and  I wish  you  every  success. 

I wish  our  state  would  drop  so  much  at- 
tention to  the  propagation  of  brook  trout 


and  devote  some  of  the  facilities  to  the 
raising  of  more  browns.  However,  I know 
how  some  of  these  Pennsylvania  anglers  in 
the  hills  feel  toward  browns,  but  they  are 
wasting  a lot  of  good  years  in  fishing  for 
6 and  7 inch  brook  which  could  be  devoted 
to  real  fishing. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Tom  Timmens,  Erie,  Pa. 


THE  ANGLERS 
SALUTE  YOU 

Fishermen  in  all  sections  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  certain  to  agree  with 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries  Charles  A. 
French  in  his  commendation  of  Hon. 
Joseph  P.  Dando,  Chairman  of  the 
committee  on  fisheries  in  the  Senate, 
and  Hon.  John  H.  Siegel,  Chairman 
of  the  fisheries  committee  of  the 
House,  for  their  untiring  effort  for 
passage  of  laws  highly  beneficial  to 
the  angling  sport  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, during  the  recent  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

These  men  gave  untiring  service  to 
the  fishermen  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  did  everything  within  their  power 
to  secure  legislation  which  they  were 
sponsoring.  Their  assistance  in  smooth- 
ing out  legislative  tangles  and  in  pre- 
venting action  upon  bills  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  fishing  public, 
is  greatly  appreciated.  The  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners  feels  that  recog- 
nition is  due  them  and  every  member 
of  their  respective  committees. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Fisheries  Joseph  P.  Dando,  Charles 
W.  Sones,  Henry  E.  Lanius,  John  S. 
Rice,  Anthony  Cavalcante,  George 
Rankin,  Jr.,  Frank  W.  Ruth,  John  H. 
Dent,  Leo  C.  Mundy,  Clarence  J. 
Buckman,  LeRoy  E.  Chapman,  George 
A.  Deitrick,  George  B.  Scarlett,  and 
Harvey  Huffman. 

Members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Fisheries:  John  H.  Siegel,  A1  K. 
Robinson,  Blake  B.  Shugarts,  Lloyd 
W.  Welliver,  John  W.  Decker,  Mahlon 
F.  LaRue,  Robert  E.  Dougherty,  Jacob 
A.  Elpern,  Thomas  S.  Flannery,  Fred 
D.  Hays,  Ward  McCullough,  Charles 
H.  Richter,  Albert  J.  Valibus,  Joseph 
H.  Vogt,  Joseph  G.  Wagner,  Charles 
Wright,  Arthur  J.  Wall,  Ellis  C. 
Boose,  Wilbert  D.  Imbrie,  Edgar  G. 
Kline,  Amos  M.  Leisey,  Thomas  Ly- 
ons, Sidney  J.  Peale,  and  Baker  Royer. 


URGES  REDUCING 
CREEL  LIMIT  ON  BASS 

Dear  Sir: 

In  my  opinion  the  ANGLER  is  filling  a 
long  needed  want — that  of  bringing  to  the 
sportsmen  of  our  Commonwealth  the  in- 
structive and  interesting  articles  which  it 
contains  and  thereby  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  the  fishing  sport  generally. 

I am  an  ardent  bass  fisherman,  particu- 
larly casting  for  smallmouth  bass  with  arti- 
ficial lures.  Consequently,  in  my  opinion, 
your  good  article  “Speaking  of  Bass”  in  the 
June  issue  is  very  timely  as  well  as  prac- 
tical. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  by  your  article 
that  sport-fishermen  are  generally  agreed 
that  the  present  legal  length  of  nine  inches 
for  bass  should  be  increased  to  at  least  ten 
inches  (or  better  still  eleven  inches)  and 
that  five  bass  would  be  a great  plenty  for 
the  daily  creel  limit.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  such  a reduction  in  the  creel  limit  and 
increase  in  the  legal  size  would  materially 
help  the  good  work  of  our  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners  in  the  conservation  program 
which  they  have  so  wisely  adopted. 

It  is  also  very  gratifying  to  note  the 
splendid  work  which  the  Board  is  promot- 
ing in  the  matter  of  pollution.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  shall  see  the  day  when  pollution 
will  be  overcome  and  our  streams  restored 
to  fresh  water  purity  necessary  for  the 
thriving  of  fish  life. 

Wishing  you  continued  success  in  your 
work  of  publishing  the  ANGLER,  I remain. 
Yours  truly 

G.  D.  Barber,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

FRENCH  CREEK  CATCH 

One  of  the  finest  catches  to  be  made  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  waters  last  sea- 
son was  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Troy 
and  David  Troy  of  West  Brownsville.  Us- 
ing bait  casting  lures  they  landed  four  bass, 
ranging  in  length  to  19  inches,  a muskel- 
lunge  weighing  18  pounds,  and  an  eight 
pound  wall-eyed  pike.  The  catch  was  made 
on  September  2nd  at  Carlton  on  French 
Creek,  three  miles  below  Cochranton. 

FOREST  COUNTY  BROWNS 

Some  fine  brown  trout  have  been  taken 
from  Maple  Creek,  Forest  County,  this  sea- 
son, according  to  Warden  Charles  Wensel. 
Dave  Paddock  and  Bill  McElhattan  ac- 
counted for  three  good  ones  from  this 
stream,  one  21  inches,  weight  3 Vi  pounds; 
one  19  inches,  weight  3Vi  pounds,  and  one 
17  inches,  weight  1%  pounds. 


CARP  EXPERT 


Most  anybody  in  and  about  Berwick,  Co- 
lumbia County,  is  quick  to  admit  that  young 
Ed  “Slim”  frump  is  “the  authority”  on 
fishing.  Virtually  all,  too,  consult  the  lad 
on  just  what  bait  to  use,  condition  of  the 
water  as  to  possibilities — but  shucks,  you 
doubtless  know  just  what  I mean — “Slim” 
simply  knows  how  to  fill  a creel  (and  he 
scorns  basket  and  landing  net),  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Here’s  the  proof. 
Look  at  that  picture  and  then  begin  polish- 
ing your  tackle.  He  caught  this  carp  on 
light  tackle  in  the  Susquehanna,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Briar  Creek,  just  below  Ber- 
wick, his  home.  Obliged  to  play  the  fish  for 
half  an  hour  before  landing  it.  Weight  19 
pounds.  What  bait?  WORMS! 


SHOOTING  FROGS  ON 
SUNDAY  PROHIBITED 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  concern- 
ing shooting  of  frogs  on  Sunday,  following 
opening  of  the  frog  season  on  July  2,  Com- 
missioner of  Fisheries  C.  A.  French  recent- 
ly sent  out  the  following  communication  to 
officers  of  sportsmen’s  associations  through- 
out the  Commonwealth: 

“Many  inquiries  have  been  received  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Sunday  fishing  law 
would  permit  the  shooting  of  frogs.  I quote 
herewith  portion  of  a communication  from 
Honorable  Francis  J.  Myers,  .Assistant 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  in  which  he 
states: 

“This  act  amending  section  2()5  of  the 
Act  of  1925,  P.  L.  448,  specifically  provides 
that  it  is  lawful  to  fish  on  Sunday  for  any 
species  of  fish  with  not  more  than  two  rods 
and  tu'o  lines  and  one  hand  line  with  not 
more  than  three  hooks  attached  to  either 
line. 

“The  shooting  of  frogs  most  certainly 
does  not  come  within  the  limits  or  terms  of 
this  exemption  and  consequently  you  are 
advised  that  the  Sunday  Fishing  Law  does 
not  permit  or  allow  such  shooting  of  frogs 
on  Sunday.” 
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MAY  DISTRIBUTION 
TOPS  200,000,000 

Heavy  planting  of  trout  and  warm  water 
species  of  fishes  from  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion’s hatcheries  was  made  during  May.  A 
total  number  of  219,567,590  fish  of  the  va- 
rious species,  fry  to  adult,  were  stocked  in 
waters  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Approved  trout  waters  were  stocked  with 
590,650  fingerling  brook  trout,  694,050  fin- 
gerling  brown  trout,  38,000  fingerling  rain- 
bow trout,  41,840  brook  trout  from  2 to  10 
inches  in  length,  35,790  brown  trout  from 
2 to  8 inches  in  length,  and  2,140  rainbow 
trout  averaging  8 inches  in  length. 

Warm  water  species  distributed  included 
135,345,164  yellow  perch  fry,  1,460  yellow 
perch  from  3%  to  10  inches  in  length,  21,- 
040,120  pike  perch  or  wall-eyed  pike  fry, 
176  adult  pike  perch,  averaging  21  inches 
in  length,  61,769,000  blue  pike  fry  (in  Lake 
Erie,)  50  adult  calico  bass  averaging  9 
inches  in  length,  10  adult  black  bass  aver- 
aging 12  inches  in  length,  5,330  adult  suck- 
er’s, averaging  11  inches  in  length,  30  adult 
minnows  averaging  6 inches  iir  length,  730 
adult  sunfish  averaging  8 inches  in  length, 
and  3,050  adult, bullhead  catfish  from  8 to 
10  inches  in  length. 

The  following  inlaid  waters  in  the  differ- 
ent counties  were  stocked  during  the  month 
with  large  trout  and  the  warm  water  spe- 
cies: 

Ada/ma  County — brown  trout.  Stony  Run, 
Mossy  Run,  Carbaugh  Run,  Marsh  Creek; 
yellow  perch.  Marsh  Creek,  Lt.  Mai'sh 
Creek,  Bermudian  Creek,  S.  Br.  or  Lt. 
Conewago  Creek,  Big  Conewago  Creek, 
Keagys  Lake  or  Blue  Water  Lake;  suckers, 
Conewago  Creek. 

Allegheny  County — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Chartiers  Run,  Lt.  Pucheta  Creek,  Big 
Pucketa  Creek,  Walkers  Run;  yellow  ])erch. 
Trees  Boys  Club  Pond,  Allegheny  River, 
Scotts  Pond  No.  2;  pike  perch,  Allegheny 
River,  catfish,  Scotts  Pond  No  1,  No.  2; 
sunfish,  Scotts  Pond  No.  1,  No.  2;  suckers, 
Scotts  Pond  No.  1,  No.  2. 


Armstrong  County — yellow  perch,  Craig 
Run,  Allegheny  River;  pike  perch,  Alle- 
gheny River. 

Beaver  County — brown  trout.  Big  Tra- 
verse Creek;  yellow  perch,  N.  Fork  Lt. 
Beaver  River;  Pike  perch,  N.  Fork  Lt. 
Beaver  River. 

Bedford  County — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Stromergers  Run,  Sallies  Run,  Spring  Hope 
Run,  Gordon  Creek,  Everett  Run,  Trout 
Run,  Pavia  Run,  Scrub  Grass  Run,  Lt. 
Brake  Run,  Wallacks  Br.,  Rhodes  Run, 
Maple  Run,  Salleys  Run,  Nigger  Run; 
fingerling  brown  trout.  Three  Springs 
Creek,  Adams  Run,  Dunnings  Ci’eek,  Yountz 
Creek,  Imlertown  Run,  Bobs  Creek,  Bethel 
Hollow  Run,  Yellow  Creek,  Raystown  Br., 
Lt.  Wells  Creek,  Oppenheimer  Run;  finger- 
ling rainbow  trout,  Wallacks  Br.,  Rogas 
Run,  Stramen  Run,  Adams  Run,  Imler  Run, 
Rock  Lick  Run,  Dunnings  Creek,  Evitts 
Creek,  Grawden  Run;  yellow  perch.  Lake 
Gordon,  Thomas  W.  Koon  Lake;  pike  perch, 
Gordon  Lake,  Raystown  Br.  Juniata  River. 

Berks  County — brook  trout,  Kauffmans 
Run,  Hoffmasters  Run,  Trexlers  Run,  Fur- 
nace Creek;  brown  trout.  Hay  Creek;  yel- 
low perch,  Ontelaunce  Lake,  Maiden  Creek, 
Monocacy  Creek,  Sacony  Creek,  Tulpe- 
hocken  Creek. 

Blair  County — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Blue  Spring  Run,  Cave  Stream,  Lt.  Run, 
Vanscoyoc  Run,  Decker  Run,  Bells  Run; 
fingerling  brown  trout,  E.  Br.  Piney  Creek, 
Frankstown  Br.,  Sandy  Run,  Canoe  Creek, 
Gillen  Run,  Smith  Run,  Maple  Hollow  Run, 
Blair  Creek;  brook  trout,  Blair  Gap  Run; 
rainbow  trout.  Pine  Run;  yellow  perch. 
Brush  Run,  Williamsburg  Dam  on  Franks- 
town Br.  Juniata  River;  pike  perch,  Wil- 
liamsburg Dam  on  Frankstown  Br.  Juniata 
River,  Frankstown  Br.  Juniata  River. 

Bradford  County — fingerling  brown  trout. 
Cold  Creek,  Camps  Creek;  pike  perch,  N. 
Br.  Susq.  River;  fingerling  brook  trout. 
Strong  Creek,  Roy  Run,  Judson  Run,  E.  Br. 
Towanda  Creek,  Mill  Creek,  Pine  Swamp 
Creek,  Bloom  Swamp  Run. 

Bucks  County — brown  trout,  Schlifer 
Run,  Gaynors  Run,  Moodys  Run,  Swamp 


Grand  Bass  Water,  the  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River. 


Creek  or  Unami  Creek,  Three  Run,  Hikon 
Creek,  Cooks  Creek,  Spring  Valley  Creek; 
yellow  perch,  Delaware  River,  Warren 
Lake,  Maple  Beach  Pond,  Neshaminy 
Creek;  pike  perch,  Delaware  River. 

Butler  County — yellow  perch.  Buhls 
Channel,  Harmony  Junction  Reservoir, 
Oneido  Dam,  Boydstown  Dam,  Thorn  Run 
Dam. 

Cambria  County — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Noels  Creek,  Johnstown  Sportsmen’s  Co- 
operative Nursery  Ponds,  Salt  Lick  Run, 
Lydic  Run,  Hagherty  Run,  Sandy  Run, 
Beaver  Dam  Run,  Cedar  Run,  Chest  Creek, 
N.  Br.  Blacklick  Creek,  Spring  Run,  Davis 
Run,  Williams  Run,  Mudlick  Run,  Duclo 
Run,  Bender  Run,  Rogue  Harbor  Run,  Kill 
Buck  Run;  yellow  perch,  Walters  Dam, 
Chest  Creek,  St.  Francis  Lake,  Dooman 
Dam  or  Duman  Dam,  New  Borough  Dam, 
N.  Br.  Lt.  Conemaugh  River,  Shaft  Dam  or 
Penna.  Coal  & Coke  Co.  Dam;  suckers, 
Slatelick  Creek  or  Crooked  Creek  or  Slate 
Run,  Noels  Creek. 

Cameron  County — fingerling  brook  trout. 
Mix  Run,  Grove  Run,  Crooked-  Creek.  Four 
Mile  Run,  Waldo  Run,  Elliott  Run,  Fishing 
Creek  or  Bobby  Run,  North  Creek,  Finley 
Run,  Hunts  Run,  Sizer  Run,  E.  Crowley 
Creek,  N.  Creek;  fingerling  brown  trout. 
Four  Mile  Run,  Wykoff  Run,  Upper  Jerry 
Creek,  Waldo  Run,  Clear  Creek,  North 
Creek,  Portage  Creek,  Elk  Fork,  Cooks 
Run,  Driftwood  Br.,  Hicks  Run,  Bobby  Run, 
Hunts  Run,  Cowley  Run. 

Carbon  Cotinty — fingerling  brown  trout, 
Dinons  Brook,  Reeds  Brook,  Mulligan 
Brook,  Cordoury  Brook,  Saw  Mill  Creek, 
Pine  Creek,  Robinson  Creek,  Ruddles  Run, 
Bulls  Run,  Mineharts  Brook,  Swamp  Creek, 
Hughes  Swamp,  Hays  Creek,  Bisbys  Creek; 
yellow  perch,  Kittaotiny  Pond,  Mahoning 
Creek,  Pohopoco  or  Big  Creek,  Harmony 
Lake,  Round  Pond;  pike  perch.  Lizard 
Creek. 

Centre  County  — fingerling  brook  trout. 
Wolf  Hollow  Run,  Tom  Tit  Run,  Beaver 
Run,  Hutton  Run,  Carbin  Run;  fingerling 
brown  trout.  Marsh  Creek,  Boal  Gap  Run, 
Potter  Stream,  Browns  Bottom  Run,  Deck- 
er Valley  Run,  Muddy  Creek,  Ripka  Stream, 
Zerby  Stream ; brook  trout,  Thompson  Run ; 
suckers,  Moshannon  Lake;  yellow  perch, 
Barkers  Dam,  Sinking  Creek,  Penns  Creek. 

Chester  County  — brook  trout.  Valley 
Creek;  rainbow  trout.  Valley  Creek;  yellow 
perch,  Brandywine  Creek,  Muddy  Creek, 
Black  Dam,  Mill  Pond  on  Schuylkill  Canal, 
French  Creek. 

Clarion  County — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Boyds  Run,  Deer  Creek,  Stoney  Run,  Doe 
Run,  Buck  Run,  Judy  Run,  Lintz  Run;  yel- 
low perch.  Clarion  River  Power  Dam,  Alle- 
gheny River,  Red  Bank  Creek,  Piney  Creek; 
pike  perch.  Clarion  River,  Allegheny  River. 

Clearfield  County — fingerling  brook  trout. 
Mountain  Run,  Mountain  Lick  Run,  Buck 
Run,  Bradford  Run,  Leiguey  Run,  Lt. 
Trout  Run,  Trough  Lick  or  Stump  Lick 
Run,  Burns  Run,  Coupler  Run,  Moose  Run, 
Whitney  Run,  Blanchard  Run,  Rockton 
Run,  Stoney  Creek,  Wilson  Run,  Baker 
Run,  Parkers  Dam  on  Laurel  Run,  Lex  Br., 
Lt.  Laurel  Run,  Sanders  Run,  Lt.  Trout 
Run,  Roberts  Run,  Crooked  Run,  Moose 
Creek,  Reeds  Run,  Lt.  Deer  Creek;  finger- 
ling brown  trout,  Wilson  Run,  Mountain 
Run,  Laurel  Run,  Baker  Run,  Parkers  Dam 
on  Laurel  Run,  Lt.  Laurel  Run,  Sanders 
Run,  Lt.  Sanders  Run,  Big  Sanders  Run, 
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1 Laurel  Run,  Big  Abbott  Run,  Curry  Run, 
! Hazlet  Run;  yellow  perch,  Sandy  Lick 
' Creek,  Tannery  Dam,  Lt.  Clearfield  Creek, 
; Chest  Creek;  pike  perch.  Chest  Creek. 

Clinton  County — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Long  Run,  Cedar  Run,  Bull  Run,  Wolfs 
Run,  Fish  Dam  Creek,  Rattlesnake  Run, 
Chathams  Run,  Camp  Run,  Roch  Run; 
fingerling  brown  trout,  Hyner  Run,  Paddy 
Run,  Hyner  Run,  W.  Br.  Lick  Run,  S.  Fork 
Scootac,  E.  Br.  Big  Run,  Young  Womans 
Creek,  Young  Womans  Creek;  yellow  perch. 
Bald  Eagle  Canal,  Big  Fishing  Creek;  fin- 
gerling brown  trout.  Coles  Creek,  West 
Creek,  Raven  Creek;  yellow  perch.  Fishing 
Creek,  Huntingdon  Creek;  suckers.  Fishing 
Creek. 

Crawford  County — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Cold  Brook,  S.  Br.  French  Creek;  fingerling 
brown  trout.  Van  Horn  Run,  Watson  Run, 
Hunter  Run,  Brookhauser  Run,  Lt.  Sugar 
Creek,  Schumaker  Run,  N.  Br.  Woodcock 
Creek,  Gravel  Run,  Kelly  Run,  Big  Sugar 
Creek,  Navy  Run,  Myers  Run,  Trout  Run, 
Vincent  Run,  Glaspy  Run,  Woodcock  Run, 
Guys  Run,  Case  Run,  Oil  Creek,  Muddy 
Creek;  yellow  perch.  Crystal  Lake  on 
Crooked  Creek,  French  Creek,  Pymatuning 
Reservoir,  Clear  Lake,  Oil  Creek,  Sugar 
Lake,  Canadohta  Lake,  Lake  Erie;  pike 
perch,  French  Creek,  Canadohta  Lake,  Con- 
neaut  Lake,  Crooked  Creek,  Oil  Creek, 
Pymatuning  Reservoir. 

Cumberland  County — brook  trout.  Lines 
Run,  Toms  Run,  Green  Spring,  Mountain 
Rock  Run,  Clear  Spring  Lake;  brown  trout. 
Cold  Spring  Run  No.  1 and  2,  Letort 
Spring,  Kings  Gap  Run,  Lutz  Run,  Spring 
at  Boiling  Springs,  Irishtown  Run;  rain- 
bow trout,  Letort  Spring;  yellow  perch. 
Mountain  Creek,  Fuller  Lake,  Carlisle 
Water  House  Dam,  Susquehanna  River, 
Conodoruinet  Creek,  Yellow  Breeches  Creek, 
Hairy  Spring  Hollow  Creek;  pike  perch, 
Susquehanna  River. 

Dauphin  County — ^brook  trout,  Wolands 
Run;  brown  trout,  W.  Br.  Rattling  River, 
Powells  Creek,  Fork  Creek,  Manada  Creek; 
yellow  perch,  Wildwood  Lake,  Conewago 
Creek,  Manada  Creek,  Susquehanna  River, 
Penna.  Canal  or  Highspire  Reservoir,  Swa- 
tara  Creek;  pike  perch,  Susquehanna  River. 

Delaware  County — yellow  perch,  Ridley 
Park  Lake,  Darby  Creek,  Chester  Creek, 
Kaolen  Quarry  Hole,  Ridley  Creek,  Spring- 
field  Water  Company  Dam  on  Crum  Creek; 
fingerling  brook  trout,  W.  Br.  Hicks  Run, 
E.  Br.  Kersey  Run,  Oil  Creek,  Cold  Run, 
Nearing  Run,  Spring  Run,  Birch  Run,  Long 
Run,  Wilson  Run;  fingerling  brown  trout. 
Clear  Creek,  Driftwood  Creek,  S.  Fork, 
Straight  Creek,  E.  Br.  Clarion  River,  Fin- 
land Run,  Robinson  Run,  Seife  Run, 
Crooked  Creek,  Windfall  Run,  Jakes  Run, 
Log  Run;  brown  trout,  E.  Br.  Clarion 
River;  yellow  perch,  Black  Swamp  Pond, 
Ridgway  Water  Works  Reservoir  on  Big 
Mill  Creek. 

Erie  County  — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Whitney  Run  or  N.  W.  Br.  Spring  Creek, 
Bear  Creek,  Brandy  Run,  Perdue  Run, 
Orchard  Beach  Creek,  Hubble  Run,  Finn 
Run  or  Darrow  Brook,  Stafford  Run;  yel- 
low perch,  W.  Br.  French  Creek,  Lake 
Pleasant,  Runion  Creek,  Conneaute  Creek, 
Lake  LeBoeuf,  French  Creek,  S.  Br.  French 
Creek,  Lake  Erie;  pike  perch,  Conneaut 
Creek,  French  Creek,  W.  Br.  French  Creek, 
Presque  Isle  Bay,  Lake  Erie;  rainbow  trout, 
Beaverdam  Run;  blue  pike.  Lake  Erie. 


Charles  Oakes  of  Wrigh+sville  with  his  27-Inch, 
6-pound  I ounce  Walleye  from  lower  Susquehanna. 


Fayette  County — fingerling  brown  trout, 
Popular  Run,  Rassler  Run,  McIntyre  Run, 
Big  Sandy  Creek,  Flat  Rock  Run,  Hilling 
Run,  Glade  Run,  Linestone  Run;  fingerling 
rainbow  trout.  Laurel  Run,  Meadow  Run; 
yellow  perch.  Lower  Star  Junction  Dam, 
Smock  or  Pittsburgh  Dam  or  Franklin 
Reservoir,  Layton  Dam,  Cool  Springs  or 
Lemont  Dam,  Brownfield  or  Redstone  Dam, 
Crystal  Reservoir. 

Forest  County  — fingerling  brook  trout; 
Pigeon  Run,  Tubbs  Run,  Pithole  Creek, 
Bates  Run,  McArthurs  Run,  Dawson  Run, 
Darlings  Br.  Creek,  Chauncy  Run,  Johns 
Run,  Hunter  Run,  Jamieson  Run;  finger- 
ling brown  trout,  Wolfe  Run,  Gilfoyle  Run, 
Brush  Creek,  McCrays  Run,  E.  Millstone 
Creek,  Lick  Run;  yellow  perch,  Allegheny 
River;  pike  perch,  Allegheny  River. 

Franklin  County — fingerling  brook  trout, 
W.  Horse  Valley  Run;  brook  trout.  Muddy 
Run,  Nunnery  Creek,  Besackers  Run,  Cross 
Spring;  Brown  trout.  Muddy  Run,  Dennis 
Creek,  Falling  Springs  Creek,  Kimple 
Meadow  Run,  Browns  Mill  Run,  Tidel 
Spring,  Doyles  Run,  Amberson  Run;  yellow 
perch,  Indian  Lake,  Conococheague  Creek 
or  E.  Br.  Conococheague  Creek,  Muddy 
Creek,  E.  Br.  Lt.  Antietam  Creek. 

Fulton  County — fingerling  brook  trout. 
Laurel  Run,  Spring  Run,  Meadow  Ground 
Run,  Wooden  Bridge  Creek. 

Greene  Coujity  — yellow  perch.  Browns 
Fork  Creek  or  Browns  Creek  trib.  S.  Fork 
Ten  Mile  Creek,  S.  Fork  Ten  Mile  Creek, 
Wheeling  Creek,  N.  Fork  Wheeling  Creek, 
S.  Fork  Wheeling  Creek  or  Bryan  Creek, 
Pennsylvania  Fork  Fish  Creek,  Whiteley 
Creek,  Muddy  Creek. 


Huntingdon  County  — fingerling  brook 
trout.  Flood  Run,  Flumps  Run,  Logan  Run, 
Pole  Cat  Hollow  Run  or  Shafferville  Run; 
fingerling  brown  trout,  E.  Br.,  Cold  Sjjrings 
Run,  Blue  Lick  Run,  Globe  Run,  Garner 
Run,  Crooked  Creek,  James  Creek;  yellow 
perch,  Penn  Central  Dam  on  Frankstown 
Br.  Juniata  River,  Penn  Central  Dam  on 
Raystown  Br.  Juniata  River;  pike  perch, 
Juniata  River,  Raystown  Br.  Juniata  River, 
Penn  Central  Dam  on  Raystown  Br.  Juni- 
ata River. 

Indiana  County — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Mardis  Run,  Bear  Run,  Hillman  Run,  Cess- 
na Run;  fingerling  brown  trout.  Big  Y'ellow 
Creek,  Gilhouser  Run,  Miks  Run,  Laurel 
Run,  Rose  Run,  Frederick  Run,  Cessna 
Run,  Mudlick  Creek;  brown  trout.  Big  Yel- 
low Creek;  yellow  perch,  Lt.  Mahoning 
Creek,  Yellow  Creek. 

Jefferson  County — fingerling  brook  trout, 
McQuaion  Run,  Bear  Pen  Creek,  Manners 
Run,  S.  Br.  Creek,  Lucas  Run;  fingerling 
brown  trout,  Clutz  Run,  Smith  Run,  Bar- 
nett Run,  Whiskey  Run,  Hillman  Run, 
Jackson  Run,  S.  Br.  Creek,  Odonel  Run, 
Lt.  Mill  Creek,  Kays  Run,  McKees  Run, 
S.  Br.  Creek;  brook  trout,  Lt.  Sandy  Creek 
or  Lt.  Sandylick  Creek;  yellow  perch,  San- 
dylick  Creek,  Falls  Creek  Boro  Storage 
Dam;  Brookville  Water  Supply  Dam,  Reeds 
Dam,  Red  Bank  Creek,  Lt.  Sandy  Creek. 

Juniata  County — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Spegalmire  run,  Spawnhowers  Run,  Big 
Run,  Lick  Run,  Lost  Creek,  Couns  Run, 
Whartons  Run;  fingerling  brown  ti'out. 
Cherry  Run,  Crum  Run,  Hartman  Run, 
Keel  Run,  Barratt  Run,  Troutman  Run; 
yellow  perch,  Juniata  River,  Pomeroys 
Dam  on  Tuscarora  Creek,  E.  Licking 
Creek;  pike  perch,  Juniata  River,  Pomeroys 
Dam  on  Tuscarora  Creek. 

Lackawanna  County  — fingerling  brown 
trout,  Lacoe  Creek,  High  Falls  Creek,  Sut- 
ton Creek,  Klipper  Creek,  Sherman  Creek, 
Glenburn  Creek,  (No  Name),  Rock  Bottom 
Creek,  Dairy  Creek,  Ore  Mine  Creek,  Fall 
Gate  Creek,  Simersons  Creek,  Spencer 
Creek,  Frytown  Creek,  Wardell  Creek; 
yellow  perch.  Chapman  Lake,  Heart  Lake 
or  Mud  Pond,.  Nawton  Lake,  Crystal  Lake, 
Moosic  Lake,  Mountain  Mud  Pond,  Sheri- 
dan Lake  or  Sheik  Pond,  Windfall  or 
Kewanna  Pond,  Deer  Lake  or  Crooked 
Pond,  Handsome  Lake,  Baylors  Pond,  Mud 
Pond,  Johnson  Lake,  Lower  Klondyke  Lake, 
East  End  Lake,  Mountain  Lake;  sunfish. 
Mountain  Lake;  catfish.  Mountain  Lake; 
suckers,  Glenburn  Pond. 

Lancaster  County  — fingerling  rainbow 
trout,  Lt.  Conestoga  Creek,  Lt.  Beaver 
Creek;  calico  bass.  Safe  Harbor  Dam;  yel- 
low perch.  Cocalico  Creek,  Stovers  Dam, 
Snavely  or  Wengers  Mill  Dam,  Pequea 
Creek,  Holtwood  or  McCalls  Ferry  Dam,  Lt. 
Chickies  Creek,  Big  Chickies  Creek,  Safe 
Harbor  Dam  on  Susq.  River,  Conowingo 
Dam  on  Susq.  River;  pike  perch.  Safe  Har- 
bor Dam  on  Susq.  River,  Conowingo  Dam 
on  Susq.  River,  Holtwood  or  McCalls  Ferry 
Dam,  Susq.  River;  sunfish,  Conowingo 
Dam;  catfish,  Conowingo  Dam;  Minnows, 
Conowingo  Dam. 

Lawrence  County- — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Elliot  Run,  Taylor  Run,  Big  Run;  finger- 
ling brown  trout.  Potter  Run,  Connery  Run, 
Reibers  Run,  Hottenbaugh  Run,  Harlans- 
burg  Run,  Hickory  Creek,  Hammerschmidt 

(Please  Turn  to  Page  1(1) 
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DEER  EDITER 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

in  his  books  an’  all  erbout  the  kind  an’  size 
a flies  he  used  an’  all  sich  things  which  I 
won’t  rite  ’cause  yore  a Editer  an’  a friend 
an’  I woodn’t  want  no  folks  to  think  ut  be 
you  which  ut  ben’t  ’cause  that  feller  ain’t 
a Editer  no  more  onless  they  prints  books 
like  yorn  down  whar  he  has  went  now  that 
he’s  departed  frum  this  vale  o’  tears.  Ha 
Ha  I jest  took  ut  fer  granted  the  Editer 
went  below  which  shows  I be  a natural  bom 
writer  ’cause  I think  like  most  of  ’em  do. 
(new  parygraf  to  change  the  subjec) 
T.ando’  livin’,  Deer  Editer,  all  this  here 
talk  on  flies  don’t  mean  nothin’  nohow. 
Why,  shucks.  I’d  jist  so  soon  have  a com- 
mon hook  an’  a ol’  hunk  a flannel  under- 
ware  which  has  been  worn  so’s  it’ll  be  col- 
ored an’  not  to  (2)  white  or  jist  sum  col- 
ored thread  to  wrap  on  the  hook  to  make  a 
fly  or  one  (1)  o’  them  thar  waterbugs  like 
I alius  makes  up  fur  my  fishin.  I’ve  ketched 
lots  a trout  that  away  which  shows  you 
that  the  fly  ben’t  so  all  fired  important’s 
them  thar  riters  tries  to  make  us  folks 
think  they  be  an’  gits  us  all  mixed  up  so’s 
we’d  not  no  what  to  do  if’n  we  didn’t  no 
fust,  afore  reedin’  what  they  rote.  No  sir- 
ee,  not  by  a jugful.  P.S.  An’  I no  what  that 
be  you  kin  bet  yore  botum  dollar,  the  fly 
ben’t  so  much  as  the  way  ut  be  fished 
which  also  ben’t  so  gol  danged  important 
as  whar  one  fishes  ut  frum.  Thar,  that  be 
the  secrut  a trout  fishin’  which  I cal’late 
I’ll  have  to  examplify  so’s  yore  reeders  an’ 
them  thar  riters  o’  yom  which  rites  on 
trout  fishin’  will  be  able  to  preshiate  what 
I be  aimin’  at.  Wal,  ut  be  like  this  (new 


parygraf)  most  fisher  folks  be  in  to  (2) 
much  a hurry  to  throw  thar  flies  on  the 
water  an’  so  they  don’t  stop  to  figger  out 
whar  ut  be  best  to  throw  ut  or  whar  they 
should  stand  to  do  ut  so’s  the  fly  will  float 
’round  natrul  like  an’  not  be  drug  all  o’er 
the  top  o’  the  water  by  this  an’  that  cur- 
rent. An’  also  most  folks  seems  to  figger 
that  trout  be  scared  to  tarnation  of  ’em  an’ 
so  they  throws  grate  big  long  lines  which 
they  kint  nohow  handle  if’n  they  do  git  a 
strike  which  they  won’t  nohow  ’cause  the 
line’ll  be  pulled  all  o’er  by  so  much  water 
on  which  ut  lays  ’cause  ut  reaches  so  fur. 
Shucks,  Deer  Editer,  trout  ben’t  sich  scary 
cats  if’n  a body  will  be  keerful  an’  go  slow 
like  an’  easy.  It’s  plum  foolish  to  fish  a 
line  much  longer  as  yore  pole  which  I no 
’cause  I ne’er  do  an’  I ketch  a plenty  o’ 
trout  rite  whar  most  folks  think  thar  ben’t 
none  nohow.  Ask  any  o’  the  folks  here 
abouts  an’  they’ll  tell  you  thar  ben’t  none 
what  kin  take  more  nor  bigger  trout  than 
what  I does  an’  I no  what  I’m  talkin’  on. 
Yes  sir-ee,  take  any  ol’  fly  you  has  an’  no 
whar  yore  trout  be  at  an’  study  yore  water 
till  you  no  jist  whar  to  go  so’s  you  kin  git 
rite  up  close  an’  use  a short  line  so’s  you 
kin  drop  yore  fly  rite  off  the  end  o’  yore 
pole  an  ut’ll  float  easy  like  an’  mayhap  no 
line  will  be  on  the  water  atall  an’  you’ll 
take  trout  plum  easy.  That’s  all  thar  be  to 
ut  ben’t  much  to  rite  on  so  mayhap  that 
be  why  yore  riters  don’t  rite  on  ut  if’n  they 
nos  ut  which  mayhap  they  don’t.  Now 
’corse  I cal’late  some  folks’ll  argy  at  me 
erbout  this  so  I reckon  I best  set  my  p’ints 
out  clear  so’s  they  kin  see  what  I be  aimin’ 
at  afore  they  talks  back  at  me.  P.S.  I no. 
Deer  Editer,  that  you’ll  no  what  I means 


’cause  you  no  all  thar  be  to  no  or  else  you 
woodn’t  be  a Editer  ’cause  they  no  ev’ry- 
thing  like  I said  you  do  but  yore  reeders 
an’  riters  they  don’t  an’  so  on  ’count  of 
’em  I best  set  down  sum  more  so’s  they’ll 
no  to  (2).  (new  parygraf)  Wal,  here’s 
what  I means  all  stretched  out  into  a story 
or  to  (2)  I rec’lect  a short  while  ago  bein’ 
up  on  a big  trout  creek  whar  thar  be  a 
heap  a folks  what  do  thar  best  fishin’  in 
thar  club  houses  same’s  they  does  thar  ; 
gulf.  The  fellers  I was  with  cum  to  a 
place  whar  the  folks  at  the  club  had  made 
a little  dam  to  make  a pool  to  make  better 
fishin’  but  which  they  didn’t  no  how  to  do  ^ 
so  ut  didn’t  help  them  none  nohow.  Wal, 
these  here  fellers  stood  away  below  the  foot 
o’  the  pool  whar  the  water  cum  o’er  the 
rocks  an’  started  to  argy  o’er  the  right  fly 
an’  length  o’  leader  an  sich  ’til  purty  soon 
I gits  plum  mad  a lis’nin’  to  ’em  an’  you 
no  how  I be  when  I gits  mad  like  I tol’ 
you  when  I begun  this  letter.  Wal,  I ups 
an’  asks  ’em  what  fly  wood  take  the  trout 
what  was  jumpin’  jist  above  the  falls  whar 
one  couldn’t  cast  without  the  water  wood 
drag  the  fly  back  o’er  the  falls  so  quick 
no  self  respectin’  trout  wood  look  at  ut  let 
alone  take  ut.  Wal,  ding  bust  me  if’n  one 
(1)  feller  don’t  say  one  (1)  fly  an’  tother  a 
tother  fly  so  I shows  ’em  my  fly  an’  says 
will  that  one  (1)  take  ’em  an’  both  says 
sartin  as  could  be,  no  ut  woodn’t  ’cause 
uts  got  a hackle  to  (2)  many  an’  ben’t 
balanced  to  the  right  or  left  or  sumthin’ 
so  I says  all  rite.  I’ll  use  that  one  (1). 
An’  then  I says  whar  should  one  (1)  stand 
to  cast  proper  fer  them  thar  fish  an’  agin 
they  seems  all  agin  one  (1)  tother,  one  (1) 
(Please  Turn  to  Page  15) 
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sayin’  you  got  a stand  here  an’  tother  you 
got  a stand  thar.  Wal,  to  cut  the  tail  of’n 
this  here  yarn,  I didn’t  stand  at  no  sich 
places  a tall  ’cause  I seed  no  one  could 
.cast  o’er  them  thar  falls  an’  float  a fly  so 
I got  out  o’  the  stream  an’  crawled  on  my 
belly  up  to  the  edge  near  the  falls  an’  with 
only  my  leader  danglin’  frum  my  pole  I 
caref’lly  lowers  my  fly  ’til  ut  jist  touches 
the  water  o’er  one  (1)  o’  the  trout  an’  bam 
— he’s  mine  on  the  fly  they  says  ben’t  no 
good.  Then  I goes  back  an’  does  the  same 
agin  an’  bam — an’  I gits  a nother  jist  that 
easy,  so  you  kin  see  all  thar  idees  were  no 
good  ’cause  they  had  argied  erbout  fool 
p’ints  an’  fergot  the  important  ones  (new 
parygraf  to  start  tother  story)  Jist  tother 
day  I was  fishin’  on  a creek  near  my  hum 
P.S.  I won’t  tell  the  name  ’cause  I want  the 
city  fellers  to  think  that  uts  all  fished  out 
like  they  do  ’cause  they  kint  catch  the 
trout  which  be  thar.  an’  1 seed  a feller 
fishin’  one  (1)  o’  my  fav’rit  pools  so  I set 
back  an’  watches  ’im  standin’  at  the  foot  o’ 
the  pool  castin’  up  to  uts  head  whar  I no’d 
thar  ben’t  no  trout  ’cause  they  be  off  to 
one  (1)  side  under  a rock  whar  no  one  (1) 
wood  fish  less’n  he  no’d  erbout  ut.  You  see. 
trout  have  places  to  stay  in  in  ev’ry  pool 
an’  a feller  orter  look  fer  ut.  Wal,  this 
feller  gives  up  an’  went  to  the  next  pool 
an’  started  castin’  agin  with  his  long  line 
which  alius  hung  up  in  trees  an’  sich.  This 
time  he  was  castin’  whar  the  trout  be  but 
the  water  yanked  his  fly  round  so  fast  the 
trout  ne’er  blinkt.  At  the  next  pool  this 
here  feller  kept  rite  in  the  water  an’  cast 
rite  to  a trout  which  could  see  ’im  all  the 
time.  Wal — that’s  how  ut  was  with  ’im  an’ 
purty  soon  he  gives  up  ’cause  the  stream 
was  all  fished  out  Ha  Ha.  Arter  he  was 
gone,  I went  back  to  the  fust  pool  an’ 
ekepin’  a hind  the  rock  whar  the  trout  be, 
I reached  o’er  an’  danced  my  fly  up  an’ 
down  an’  slam — a nice  big  one  hit  ut.  At 
the  next  pool  I wades  in  up  to  the  good 
spot  an’  casts  lightly  o’er  ut,  keepin’  my 
pole  high  so’s  only  the  leader  be  on  the 
water  an’  I riz  a nother  trout.  At  the  nex*- 
hole  I leaves  the  stream  an’  crawls  round 
to  the  side  o’  the  rock  whar  the  trout  h'’ 
an’  caref’ly  drops  my  fly  in  the  still  water 
whar  the  current  kint  git  ut.  Ut  rests  thar 
a few  seconds  when  out  comes  a old  sock- 
dolager of  a he-trout  slow  an’  easy,  lookin’ 
that  thar  fly  over  careful  like  whilst  I holds 
my  breath  fer  fear  I’ll  move  ’cause  I’m  in 
plane  site  not  more’s  six  (6)  feet  from 
that  big  oT  whang  doodle.  Then,  afore  I 
could  bat  a eye,  he  snatches  that  thar  fly 
an’  be  gone  under  that  thar  rock  an’  out 
tother  side  with  my  pole  bent  double  ’cause 
I ain’t  got  time  to  let  go  the  line  to  give 
’im  slack.  Wal,  sir,  ding  bust  my  hide  if’n 
he  don’t  give  a gosh  almighty  splash  an’  a 
awful  yank  an’  bust  that  fly  rite  of’n  my 
leeder  as  slick  as  you  pleese  an’  he’s  gone 
terrin’  up  the  stream  an’  then  back  agin 
like  he’s  all  fired  anxshus  to  locate  the  one 
whar  had  tricked  ’im  an’  was  goin’  to  lick 
’im  rite  then  an’  thar.  Wal,  thar’s  a heap 
more  to  that  thar  yarn  but  I reckon  that’s 
a nuff  to  show  you  what  I be  aimin’  at  as 
the  secrut  o’  trout  fishin’.  You  kin  have 
all  yore  flies  an’  fancy  do-dums  what  you 
want  an’  yore  purty  castin’,  all  I asks  is 
fer  sum  pashunce  an’  sum  common  cents 


CROWD  OF  6,000  AT 
DEDICATION  OF  WARREN  LAKE 

By  CHARLES  NEHF 

Allentown  Morning  Call 


An  estimated  crowd  of  6000  persons  June 
20th  attended  an  all-day  program  of  ad- 
dresses and  sports  events  incidental  to  the 
dedication  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission of  a 1390.4  acre  tract  of  public 
hunting  grounds  and  Lake  Warren  located 
at  Revere  in  Nockamixon  township,  Bucks 
county. 

The  tract  of  public  gameland  is  the  first 
such  acquisition  in  this  section  by  the  Game 
commission  with  funds  provided  by  hunters 
of  the  State  at  the  time  of  lifting  their 
licenses.  The  grounds  at  present  are  used 
for  recreation  purposes;  the  formal  opening- 
date  of  the  tract  to  sportsmen  is  tentatively 
set  for  1939-40. 

Men  prominent  in  the  fish  and  game  coun- 
cils of  the  State  were  present  yesterday  to 
take  part  in  the  dedicatory  program  spon- 
sored and  arranged  by  the  Bucks  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  clubs.  The  cere- 
monies were  conducted  in  a grove  adjacent 
to  the  3714  acre  body  of  water  which  was 
formally  named  “Lake  Warren"  in  honor 
of  Warren  Fretz,  Doylestown,  veteran  game 
protector  in  the  county. 

The  program  of  addresses  was  opened  by 
Charles  A.  Rowe,  Doylestown,  president  of 
the  Sportsmen’s  federation  who  welcomed 
the  speakers  and  visitors.  Remarks  were 


in  figgerin’  out  whar  a trout  be  at  an’  whar 
to  fish  frum  an’  I’ll  git  all  the  trout  what 
I wants  if’n  they  be  thar.  (new  parygraf 
to  end  this  letter)  Wal,  thar  you  be.  Deer 
Editer,  jist  like  I said  I wood  rite  how  to 
ketch  trout.  Tain’t  much  but  what  thar  be 
be  gospel  an’  anyone  what  does  like  I rote 
will  ketch  trout  an’  if’n  he  don’t  I’ll  give 
’im  half  the  pork  I’m  gom’  to  raze  frum  the 
shoats  I’m  goin’  to  git.  I’m  glad  I bin 
able  to  help  you  improve  yore  magazine 
which  wasn’t  yore  fault  but  those  thar 
riters  what  made  so  all  fired  mad  whic’ 
ben’t  now  ’cause  I’ve  empteed  my  chest  o’ 
what  was  on  it.  Me  an’  maw  an’  the  folks 


made  by  Charles  W.  Wessell,  Harrisburg, 
head  of  the  division  of  propagation  and 
game  farms;  Major  Nicholas  Biddle,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  State  Game  commis- 
sioners; Marvin  Spalding  of  the  New  Jersey 
Game  Commission;  James  Morton,  head  of 
the  bureau  of  refuges  and  lands. 

The  main  addi-ess  was  delivered  by  Seth 
Gordon,  secretary  of  the  Game  Commission. 
Others  who  spoke  were  W.  Gard  Conklin, 
Harrisburg,  director  of  the  bureau  of  ref- 
uges and  lands;  Edgar  W.  Nicholson,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Kenneth  A.  Reid,  both  of  the 
Fish  Commission.  Game  Protector  Fretz 
was  the  last  speaker. 

Music  by  the  Quarkertown  band  inter- 
spersed the  speeches  and  the  various  num- 
bers on  the  sports  and  water  carnival. 
Lunch  was  served  by  the  federation. 

During  the  next  two  years  preceding  the 
opening,  the  Game  and  Fish  Commissions 
will  carry  on  an  intensive  program  of  de- 
velopment on  the  tract.  Ten  acres  of  water 
and  land  already  have  been  set  aside  for 
the  propagation  of  wild  ducks  and  fish.  Two 
small  refuges  for  game  have  been  estab- 
lished. Rules  governing  hunting  and  fishing 
in  the  State’s  public  hunting  grounds  will 
be  announced  at  a later  date. 


be  all  w-ell  an’  wishin’  you  the  same  1 be 
yore  friend  an’  new  riter 

Ramapo  Jones 

P.S.  agin,  my  folks  called  me  Ramai)o 
but  most  o’  my  friends  calls  me  Ram  or 
Buck  ’cause  a ram  be  a buck.  Ha  Ha — 
that’s  a laugh  to  (2)  ben’t  ut  I be  the 
only  Ramapo  Jones  while  thar  be  tother 
Buck  Joneses.  P.S.  onct  more — that’s  all  I 
kin  think  of  fer  now  so  goo’  by.  I’ll  rite 
you  agin  if’n  I gits  mad  a nuff.  P.S.  P.S. 
My  boy  be  right  smart  with  a pen  so  I 
askt  ’im  to  make  sum  pitchers  to  send  you 
to  print  with  this  story  which  he  dun. 
Goo’  by  agin. 
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Run;  yellow  perch,  Lake  Beach  Dam  in 
Hottenbaugh  Creek,  Cemant  Dam  on  Big 
Run;  Quarry  Hole  No.  5,  N.  Fork  Lt. 
Beaver  River;  pike  perch,  Shenango  River, 
N.  Fork  Lt.  Beaver  River;  suckers.  Slip- 
pery Rock  Creek. 

Lebanon  County- — brook  trout,  Tulpe- 
hocken  Creek,  Hammer  Creek,  Bachman 
Creek;  yellow  perch,  Conewago  Creek,  Lt. 
Swatara  Creek,  White  Quarry  Hole;  pike 
perch,  Lt.  Swatara  Creek. 

Lehigh  Cotmty — brown  trout,  Lt.  Lehigh 
River,  Ontelawne  Creek,  Trout  Run,  Hel- 
fricks  Spring,  Swopan  Creek,  Spring  Creek, 
Coplay  Creek;  yellow  perch,  Henninger 
Mine  Hole,  Jordan  Creek,  Alburtes  Mine 
Hole,  Indian  Creek  Park  Dam,  Smoyer  Mill- 
ing Company  Dam,  Union  Terrace  Pond  on 
Cedar  Creek;  sunfish.  Union  Terrace  Pond 
on  Cedar  Creek;  catfish.  Union  Terrace 
Pond  on  Cedar  Creek. 

Lrizerne  County — fingerling  brook  trout. 
Shades  Creek,  Bear  Creek,  Gardners  Creek; 
fingerling  brown  trout,  Linesville  Creek, 
Elys  Run,  Oley  Creek;  brown  trout,  Lines- 
ville Creek;  yellow  perch,  Bryants  Ice  Dam 
on  Harvey  Creek,  Mountain  Spring  Ice 
Company  Dam  No.  1 on  Bowmans  Creek, 
Browns  Pond  or  Perrins  Marsh;  Cummings 
Pond,  Nuangola  or  Triangular  Lake,  Sugar 
Notch  Dam  or  Boyles  Dam,  Ider  or  Berneys 
Pond,  White  Haven  Dam  on  Lehigh  River, 
Penns  Lake  on  Wrights  Creek,  Harveys 
Lake,  Three  Cornered  or  Silkworth  Lake, 
Grassy  Pond,  Sylvan  Lake  or  Benscoter  or 
South  Pond,  North  Pond;  pike  perch,  Har- 
veys Lake;  N.  Br.  Susq.  River. 

Lycoming  County — fingerling  brook  trout. 
Mosquito  Creek,  Hoaglands  Run,  Rock  Run, 
Roaring  Br.,  W.  Mill  Creek,  Larrys  Creek, 
Block  House,  Wallis  Run,  Fishers  Hollow, 
Big  Hollow,  Trout  Run,  Plunketts  Creek, 
Starks  Run,  Roaring  Run,  Lt.  Muncy  Creek, 
Laurel  Run,  Fourth  Gap,  McMurin  Run, 
Pine  Run,  Cool  Run,  Bonnell  Run,  Jacobs 
Run,  Lt.  Slate  Run,  Mill  Run,  Trout  Run, 
Spook  Hollow,  Roaring  Run,  Nash  Run, 
Nesbit  Run,  Love  Run,  Lt.  Bear  Run,  Longs 
Run,  White  Deer  Hole  Creek,  Sugar  Works 
Run,  Hughes  Run;  fingerling  brown  trout. 
Bear  Run,  E.  Br.  Pleasant  Stream,  Long 
Run,  Bovier  Run,  Rock  Spring  Run,  Short 
Run,  Potash  Run,  Slate  Run,  Slate  Run, 
Slate  Run,  Cedar  Run;  yellow  perch.  Mill 
Creek,  Lycoming  Creek,  Lt.  Muncy  Creek, 
Loyalsock  Creek,  Muncy  Creek. 

McKean  County — fingerling  brook  trout. 
Comes  Creek,  S.  Foi’k  Willow,  Windfall 
Run,  Skinner  Creek,  Wintergreen  Run, 
Blind  Bobbin  Run,  Chappel  Fork,  Colegrove 
Run,  Brewer  Run,  Robin  Run,  Castle 
Brook,  Mead  Run,  Wilson  Run;  yellov,- 
perch,  Gifford  Pond  on  Marvin  Creek. 

Mercer  County — brown  trout.  Deer  Creek ; 
yellow  perch,  Furnace  Pond,  Lt.  Shenango 
River,  Shenango  River,  Sandy  Lake,  Shaws 
Dam  on  Wolf  Creek;  pike  perch,  Neshan- 
nock  Creek,  Shenango  River. 

Mifflin  County  — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Spectacle  Run,  Spruce  Run;  yellow  perch. 
Jacks  Creek,  Juniata  Country  Club  Dam 

(Please  Turn  to  Page  17) 


LEGISLATION  SUMMARY 


Commissioner  of  Fisheries  C.  A.  French 
has  mailed  to  all  sportsmen’s  associations 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  the  following 
summary  of  legislation  affecting  the  Fish 
Commission  as  passed  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislation. 

House  Bills 

No.  6 — Sunday  Fishing  Bill.  Special  bul- 
letin was  mailed  when  this  became  a law. 

No.  158 — Pure  Streams  Bill.  The  amend- 
ment to  Section  310  as  reported  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee  is  as  follows: 

“Acid  Mine  Drainage  and  Silt — The  pro- 
visions of  this  article  shall  not  apply  to 
acid  mine  drainage  and  silt  from  coal  mines 
until  such  time  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board  practical  means  for 
the  removal  of  the  polluting  properties  of 
such  drainage  shall  become  known.” 

The  balance  of  the  bill  remains  practically 
the  same  as  originally  introduced. 

No.  1130 — This  is  known  as  the  Fish 
Commission’s  Omnibus  Bill  and  the  im- 
portant amendments  are  as  follows: 

Section  50  (c)  Permits  the  taking  of 
pickerel  in  the  inland  waters  with  not  more 
than  five  tip-ups  when  fishing  only  through 
holes  in  the  ice. 

Section  50  (e)  Making  it  unlawful  to  take 
or  attempt  to  take  fish  of  any  kind  by 
trolling  from  a moving  boat  electrically 
propelled  or  propelled  by  an  internal  com- 
bustion motor,  on  inland  waters. 

Section  72 — Lake  Erie.  Fixing  closed  sea- 
son for  game  fish  from  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  fourteenth  day  of  June  next  en- 
suing, both  dates  inclusive. 

Section  191  (b)  Making  it  unlawful  to 
interfere  with  dams,  deflectors,  retards,  or 
similar  devices  placed  across  or  in  any 
waters  inhabited  by  fish  with  permission 
of  the  owners  of  the  land  adjacent  thereto 
or  through  which  such  water  flows. 

Section  226.  Requiring  all  persons  fishing 
in  Pymatuning  Lake  from  the  bank  on  land 
in  Pennsylvania  to  have  a Pennsylvania 
fishing  license.  This  also  applies  to  all  per- 
sons residing  in  Pennsylvania  whether 
permanently  or  only  temporarily. 

Section  228.  Making  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  obtain  or  use  a fishing  license 
during  the  period  for  which  his  license  was 
revoked,  and  any  person  violating  this  pro- 
vision shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  of 
825.  In  such  cases  and  in  cases  where  a 
person  has  been  convicted  of  a violation  of 
this  act  who  does  not  possess  a fishing 
I'cense,  the  Board  shall  notify  him  of  the 
time  during  which  he  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
possess  a fishing  license  a''d  dnri  g which 
neried  I'lC  mav  not  apply  for  such  a license, 
biff  no  peried  shall  exceed  three  years. 

.Section  251.  Givi"g  the  Board  power  to 
make  rule",  and  rcgulat'ons  for  the  angling. 


catching  or  removal  of  fish  from  the 
boundary  lakes  and  rivers  in  addition  to  the 
inland  waters.  The  Board  may  also  reduce 
or  increase  open  seasons,  and  creel,  posses- 
sion, size  and  season  limits,  or  may  close  or 
open  seasons  as  in  its  judgment  may  be 
necessary  to  conserve  the  future  fish  supply 
in  any  portion  of  the  inland  waters  and 
boundary  lakes  and  boundary  rivers  of  this 
Commonwealth.  The  Board  shall  prepare 
and  distribute  such  posters  or  notices  as  in 
its  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  give  due 
notice  of  its  regulations  adopted  hereunder. 

Section  282.  Providing  for  fines  to  be  sent 
to  the  Commissioner  by  salaried  officers 
where  they  are  the  prosecutors,  and  where 
the  prosecutor  is  not  a salaried  officer,  the 
fines  and  penalties  and  statement  are  to  be 
sent  to  Harrisburg  by  the  magistrate,  aider- 
man  or  justice  of  the  peace.  The  fines  are 
to  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  through 
the  Department  of  Revenue  monthly,  for 
the  use  of  the  fish  fund.  Sworn  statement  of 
all  fines  collected  and  bail  forfeited  shall  be 
made  by  the  magistrate,  alderman  or  justice 
of  the  peace  to  the  Commissioner.  Provides 
penalties  for  failure  to  do  so.  Makes  pro- 
vision for  return  of  fines  erroneously  paid 
into  State  Treasury. 

No.  1157 — Motor  Boat  Bill.  Section  9 was 
amended  by  the  Conference  Committee  by 
striking  out  the  section  which  provided  as 
follows : 

“The  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  shall 
have  power  to  require  the  installation  of 
any  type  muffler  if  that  supplied  by  a 
manufacturer  is  not  deemed  satisfactory  to 
the  Board. 

While  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  this 
was  very  important,  we  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  Attorney  General’s  Department 
and  we  feel  confident  that  under  the  present 
law  which  gives  the  Board  the  right  to  set 
up  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  op- 
eration of  motor  boats,  we  will  still  have 
the  power  to  make  any  regulations  we  de- 
sire. 

No.  2113 — This  bill  provides  for  reciprocal 
enforcement  of  the  Fish  Laws  between  the 
Btates  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

Senate  Bills 

'lo,  189 — This  bill  provides  that  pickerel 
can  be  taken  with  tip-ups  through  holes  in 
the  ice  during  the  months  of  December  and 
January. 

No.  1087 — This  bill  provides  that  the  De- 
partment of  Revenue  shall  appoint  the  is- 
suing agents  for  the  sale  of  fishing  licenses 
and  unless  the  person  or  persons  are  al- 
ready under  bond,  a sufficient  bond  shall  be 
given  to  the  Commonwealth  in  the  sum  of 
$1,000  before  the  annual  supply  of  licenses 
is  delivered  to  them. 
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Hybrid  Trout,  cross  between  a male  Brown  Trout  and  female  Brook  Trout. 
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1937  HARRISBURG  BAIT  AND 
FLY  CASTING  TOURNAMENT 

Under  auspices  of  the  Park  Department 
of  the  City  of  Harrisburg.  Sponsored  by  the 
' Harrisburg  Hunters’  and  Anglers’  Associa- 
■ tion. 


TIME— August  7th,  1937  — 10  A.M.  to 
12:30  P.M.— 1:30  P.M.  to  5 P.M. 

PLACE — Italian  Lake  Park  opposite  Wil- 
liam Penn  High  School. 

Order  of  Events 

1.  Accuracy  Bait  and  Fly  Casting  Events 
— concurrently. 

2.  Distance  Bait  and  Fly  Casting  Events 
— concurrently. 


There  is  no  entrance  fee. 

Contestants  are  limited  to  residents  of 
Pennsylvania. 

PRIZES — Four  sets  of  five  prizes  having 
a value  of  $200.00.  Silver  cup  to  individual 
scoring  the  highest  total  number  of  points. 

TACKLE  — Rod  — (Fly)  5%  oz.  weight 
limit.  Line — (Fly)  No  weighting,  marking  or 
knots  except  one  knot  where  line  and  leader 
join.  (Bait)  Unrestricted  except  that  only 
Association  snap  may  be  used. 

Casting  Wts.  (Only  those  furnished  by 
Association.)  (Fly)  No.  8 Eyed  Wet  Royal 
Coachman  with  point  removed.  Single  leader 
not  more  than  6"  or  less  than  12".  (Bait) 
% oz.  Reel  must  be  free  running  without 
click. 

Distance — (Fly)  Average  of  three  best 
casts  in  three  minutes.  (Bait)  Average  of 
three  best  casts  out  of  five. 

Accuracy — (Fly)  Five  30  inch  rings 
spaced  approximately  30,  35,  40,  45  and  50 
feet  from  platform — two  casts  at  each  ring 
in  succession  beginning  at  nearest  ring. 
(Bait)  Five  rings  located  approximately  40, 
50,  55,  60  and  70  feet  from  platform.  One 
cast  beginning  at  nearest  ring  and  then  suc- 
cessively to  and  including  70  foot  ring. 
Thence  beginning  with  70  foot  ring,  one  case 
successively  at  each  ring  to  nearest  ring. 

SCORING — Lowest  score  wins. 

SCHEDULE  OF  DEMERITS  — Zero,  in 
event  lure  is  in  ring  or  touches  side.  One 
demerit  for  each  foot  or  fraction  thereof 
from  edge  of  ring — maximum  demerit  for 
any  ring,  ten.  Two  demerits  for  broken  line 
or  leader  in  accuracy  events. 

No  practice  casting — All  casts  are  counted 
except  where  there  is  outside  interference, 
broken  rod  or  broken  line  or  leader — Extra 
cast  in  bait  casting  or  time  out  in  fly  cast- 
ing will  be  given  in  distance  events. 

Special  Accuracy  Fly  Casting  Rules 

One  minute  to  reach  first  ring. 

In  case  of  broken  leader  contestant  will 
be  allowed  one  minute  to  reach  ring  at 
which  he  is  shooting. 

Fly  touching  water  in  front  of  contes- 
tant scores  on  all  forward  casts. 

General  Rules 

Decision  of  a majority  of  the  three  judges 
in  each  event  is  final  with  respect  to  dis- 
tance. 

Decision  of  Referee  is  final  with  respect 
to  tackle,  time  and  number  of  casts. 

All  ties  to  be  run  off  immediately  after 
that  class  by  those  tieing.  Loser  in  tie  gets 
prize  next  in  order. 

All  casting  to  be  single  handed. 

Prizes  to  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  tourna- 
ment by  the  Honorable  J.  Calvin  Frank. 


PRIZES  TO  BE  GIVEN  AT 
HARRISBURG  MEET 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  prizes  for 
the  Harrisburg  Hunters’  & Anglers’  Asso- 
ciation fly  and  bait  casting  tournament  on 
August  7 : 

2 71^2  ft.  fly  rods — $25.00  each. 

2 Ken  Kits. 

1 tapered  fly  line. 

3 pairs  seam  felt  boots. 

1 fly  reel. 

2 flat  fish  carriers. 

2 rain  jackets. 

2 $25.00  level  winding  bait  casting  reels. 
2 $17.00  steel  bait  casting  rods. 

2 Carry-all  fishing  jackets. 

100  yards  12-lb.  test  bait  casting  line  (best 
quality). 

1 silver  cup  for  person  scoring  highest 
number  of  points  in  tournament. 

Total  value,  $200.00. 


BIG  BROWNIE  TAKEN  ON 
YELLOW  BREECHES 

One  of  the  largest  brown  trout  to  be 
taken  from  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  in  Cum- 
berland County  to  date  this  year  was  landed 
recently  by  W.  K.  Witmer  of  Harrisburg. 

Witmer  hooked  the  brown  trout,  a fish 
24  inches  in  length  and  weighing  3 pounds 
12  ounces,  while  fishing  a nightcrawler  in 
the  stream  at  Rose  Garden,  but  lost  it.  Next 
day  he  returned  and  scored  the  catch. 


Displaying  an  18-pound  Muskie  and  8-pound  wall- 
eye caught  last  ■fall  in  French  Creek  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Troy. 


MAY  DISTRIBUTION 
TOPS  200,000,000 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

on  Juniata  River;  pike  i)erch,  Juniata 
Country  Club  Dam  on  Juniata  River,  Juni- 
ata River,  Jacks  Creek;  suckers,  Juniata 
River. 

Monroe  County — fingerling  brook  trout. 
Putts  Run,  Cherry  Creek,  Lake  Creek,  Mc- 
Michaels  Creek,  Mikel  Run;  fingerling 
brown  trout.  Putts  Run,  Susie  Creek,  (No 
name),  Boyer  Run,  (Unnamed),  Lehigh 
River,  (Unnamed  trib.),  Delaware  River, 
Saw  Creek,  Wigwam  Creek,  Rattlesnake 
Run,  Goose  Pond,  Cranberry  Run,  Levis 
Br.,  Andrews  Sommers  Run,  Mill  Creek 
Stock  Ponds,  Mill  Creek;  yellow  perch, 
Mineola  Lake,  Arlington  Lake  or  McDon- 
ough Ice  Pond,  A.  L.  Rake  Dam  on  Pond 
Creek,  Half  Moon  Pond,  Twin  Lake  or 
Youngs  Pond,  Mountain  Ice  Company  Dam 
No.  1,  Echo  Lake;  pike  perch;  Delaware 
River. 

Montgomery  County- — yellow  perch,  Per- 
kiomen  Creek,  Macoy  Creek,  Skippack 
Creek,  N.  E.  Br.  Perkiomen  Creek,  Towa- 
menien  Creek,  Ridge  Valley  Creek,  Terwood 
Pond,  Manatawney  Creek. 

Montour  County — yellow  perch,  Mahon- 
ing Creek,  Chillisquaque  Creek. 

Northampton  County — brook  trout,  Davis 
Run,  Green  Waltz  Run,  Ladners  Run, 
Finkbeiners  Run,  South  Eastern  Run, 
Quarry  Creek,  Silver  Creek,  Newharts  Run, 
Delks  Run,  Hokendauqua  Creek,  Mount 
Run,  Marks  Run,  Paint  Banks  Run,  Mo- 
nocacy  Gap  Run,  Coffertown  Creek  or  Fry 
Run;  brown  trout.  Springs  Run,  Merwatle 
Spring;  yellow  perch,  Brays  or  E.  Bangor 
Lake,  Jacabus  Creek,  Delaware  River,  Hel- 
lertown  Park  Reservoir  No.  1 and  No.  2 
Paint  Mill  Dam  on  Monoacacy  Creek,  Ho- 
kendauqua Creek,  Bushkill  Creek;  pike 
perch,  Delaware  River. 

Northumberland  County  — yellow  perch, 
Warrior  Run,  Chillisquaque  Creek,  Mahan- 
tango  Creek. 

Perry  County  — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Kansas  Run,  Horse  Valley  Creek,  Clarks 
Run,  Blair  Run;  fingerling  brown  trout. 
Panther  Creek,  Run  Gap  Run,  Blind  Gap 
Run,  Elder  Run,  Witherow  Run,  Hastings 
Run,  S.  Br.  Lt.  Juniata  Creek,  N.  Br.  Lt. 
Juniata  Creek;  yellow  perch,  Juniata  River, 
Cocolamus  Creek,  Lt.  Buffalo  Creek,  Buf- 
falo Creek,  Buffalo  Creek,  Shermans  Creek, 
Susquehanna  River,  Weavers  or  Pa.  Power 
& Light  Company  Dam;  pike  perch,  Juni- 
ata River,  Susquehanna  River,  Buffalo 
Creek. 

Philadelphia  County  — catfish,  Schuylkill 
River. 

Pike  County — yellow  ]>erch.  Big  Walker 
Lake,  Greeley  Lake,  White  Deer  Lake, 
View  or  Panther  Lake,  Big  Fink  Pond  or 
Teddyuscong  Lake,  Twin  Lakes,  Fairview 
Lake,  Westcolang  Lake,  Wallenpaupack 
Lake,  Lake  Minisink,  Kleinhans  Mill  Pond, 
Lt.  Mud  Pond,  Promise  Land  Pond,  Pecks 
Pond,  Taminent  Lake  or  Second  Pond,  For- 
est Lake  or  First  Pond,  Egypt  Mill  or 
Egypt  Beaver  Dam,  Welcome  Lake  or  Sims 
Pond,  Bruce  Lake  or  Roots  Pond;  pike 
perch,  Delaware  River,  Wallenjwupack 
Lake;  catfish,  Wallenpaupack  Lake. 

(Please  Turn  to  Page  18) 
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Jack  Davis,  14,  of  New  Castle  R.  D.,  with  catch  of 
Trout  from  Hickory  Creek  on  April  25. 


MAY  DISTRIBUTION 
TOPS  200,000,000 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

Potter  County — fingerling  brook  trout. 
Dingmans  Run,  Prouty  Br.,  Moores  Run, 
Big  Moores,  Nelson  Run,  Mill  Creek,  Fish- 
ing Creek,  Fish  Hollow  Run,  Lanninger 
Creek,  Sortwell  Creek;  fingerling  brown 
trout.  Heath  Run,  Lehman  Run,  Griffin 
Run,  Jackson  Run,  California  Run,  Turner 
Run,  Mundy  Brook,  Cotton  Creek,  Simmons 
Run,  Griffith  Run,  Heath  Run,  California 
Run,  Dodge  Run,  Haynes  Run;  fingerling 
brown  trout,  Luddington  Br.,  Cotton  Run, 
Lehman  Run,  Reynoldstown  Br.,  Gold  Br., 
Ellesburg  Br.,  Sherwood  Creek,  Young 
Womans  Creek,  Young  Womans  Creek. 

Schuylkill  County — fingerling  brook  trout. 
Cold  Run,  Beaver  Run,  Bear  Creek;  finger- 
ling brown  trout,  Mahoning  Creek,  Wolf 
Creek,  Coal  Run,  Lucy  Run,  Locust  Creek; 
yellow  perch,  Hosensack  Creek,  Deep  Creek, 
Mahantango  Creek,  Pine  Creek,  Long  Run ; 
pike  perch,  Lizzard  Creek;  suckers.  Sweet 
Arrow  Lake. 

Snyder  County — brook  trout,  Raubs  Mill 
Run,  Mitchell  Run,  Oigler  Run,  Swift  Run, 
Coon  Haven  Run;  yellow  perch,  Penns 
Creek,  Richfield  Dam  on  Mahantango  Creek, 
N.  Br.  Mahantango  Creek,  Penna.  Power 
& Light  Company  Dam  on  Middle  Creek, 
Middle  Creek. 

Somerset  County — fingerling  brook  trout. 
Trout  Run,  Cut  Run,  Biscuit  S))ring  Run ; 
fingerling  brown  trout,  N.  Br.  Laurel  Hill 
Creek,  Laurel  Hill  Creek,  Whites  Creek, 
Laurel  Run,  Beaver  Run,  Tunnel  Creek, 
Kiedel  Run,  L.  Fork  Clear  Shade  Creek. 
R.  Fork  Clear  Shade  Creek,  Bearock  Run, 
Schrock  Run,  Baum  Run,  Dempsey  Run, 
Hosteller  Run,  Lt.  Piney  Run,  Shunks  Run; 
fingerling  rainbow  trout.  Brush  Creek;  yel- 
low perch,  Bigby  Creek,  Elklick  Creek, 
Rowena  Lake,  McDonaldson  Dam  or  Broth- 
ers Valley  Coal  Company  Dam,  W.  Br. 
Coxes  Creek,  Kimberly  Run,  Middle  Creek. 

Sullivan  County — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Mackey  Run,  Ochdana  Creek,  Lick  Run, 
Shinglemill  Run,  Hemlock  Run,  Layden 
Run,  Grassy  Hollow,  Elk  Run,  Big  Run, 
Wilson  Creek,  Hoagland  Br.,  Schrader  or 


Schroder  Creek,  Lye  Run,  Pine  Swamp 
Run,  Mill  Creek,  Elk  Creek;  fingerling 
brown  trout,  Loyalsock  Creek,  Lt.  Loyal- 
sock  Creek,  Lt.  Lick  Creek,  Big  Lick  Creek, 
Black  Creek,  Marsh  Run,  Graveberys  Run, 
Wolf  Run,  Lt.  Loyalsock  Creek;  bass. 
Painter  Den  Pond;  yellow  perch.  Hunters 
Lake,  Eagles  Mere  Lake,  Splash  Dam  on 
Mehoopany  Creek,  Elk  Lake,  Williams 
Lake,  Mud  Lake,  Rouch,  Grant  or  Lucia 
Lake. 

Susquehanna  County — yellow  perch.  Com- 
fort Pond,  Wrighters  Lake,  Beaver  Pond, 
Idlewild  Lake  or  Long  Pond,  Stearns  Lake, 
Round  Pond,  Lewis  Lake,  Cottrells  Lake, 
Schoolys  Pond,  Lords  Pond,  Lakeside  or 
Tarble  Pond,  Carr  Lake  or  Card  Pond, 
Carr  Lake  or  Card  Pond,  Quaker  Lake, 
Jones  or  Montrose  Lake,  Forest  Lake,  Ting- 
ley  Lake,  Tyler  Lake,  Heart  Lake,  Pages 
Pond,  Butler  Lake,  East  Lake,  Lower  Pond, 
Upper  Pond,  Middle  Lake,  Tuscarora  Lake 
or  Kinny  Pond,  Big  Elk  Lake,  Bixby  Pond, 
Ely  Lake  or  South  Fond,  Alford  Pond, 
Hells  Half  Acre  Lake;  pike  perch,  N.  Br. 
Susq.  River. 

Tioga  County  — fingerling  brook  trout. 
Painter  Run,  W.  Br.,  Fall  Brook  Creek, 
Coons  Creek,  Fillows  Creek,  South  Creek, 
Tettar  Creek,  Custard  Run,  Paint  Run, 
Dixie  Run,  Maby  Run,  Sand  Run,  Rock 
Run,  Nickel  Brook  trib.  Babbs  Creek;  fin- 
gerling brown  trout,  Taylor  Run,  Carlenter 
Run,  Billman  Run,  Sand  Run,  Babbs  Creek, 
Slate  Run,  Cedar  Run;  brook  trout,  Asaph 
Run,  Straight  Run;  yellow  perch,  Longwell 
Pond,  Black  Pond  on  Black  Creek,  Marsh 
Creek,  Crooked  Creek. 

Union  County  — fingerling  brook  trout. 
Old  Gap  Run,  Luker  Run,  Sand  Bridge 
Run,  Creamery  Run,  N.  Br.  Buffalo  Creek, 
White  Springs  Run,  Buffalo  Creek,  Bear 
Run,  Lt.  Buffalo  Creek,  Mill  Run,  Lick 
Run,  Henstep  Run,  Beaver  Run,  Furnace 
Gap  Run,  Coral  Gap  Run,  Cedar  Run;  yel- 
low perch.  White  Deer  Hole  Creek,  Lt.  Buf- 
falo Creek,  Buffalo  Creek,  Laurel  Park 
Dam  on  Penns  Creek,  Millmont  Dam  on 
Penns  Creek,  New  Berlin  Dam  on  Penns 
Creek. 

Venango  County — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Pithole  Creek,  Cherry  Tree  Run,  Camp 
Run,  Horse  Creek,  Slate  Run,  Reese  Run, 
Pierson  Run;  yellow  perch,  Allegheny 
River,  Polk  State  Sanitarium  Dam,  Fork 
Creek,  Sandy  Creek;  pike  perch,  Allegheny 
River,  Fork  Creek. 

Warren  County — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Conley  Run,  Perry  Magee  Run,  Conklin 
Run,  Magwre  Run,  Tidioute  Creek,  Dunns 
Run,  Lower  Sheriff  Run,  Upper  Sheriff 
Run,  Minister  Creek,  Creswell  Creek,  Jack- 
son  Run,  Hosmer  Run,  Gilson  Run,  Mead 
Run,  Mathews  Run,  Spring  Run,  Vanars- 
dale  Run,  Widdifield  Run,  Sutler  Run, 
Dutchman  Run,  Reynolds  Run,  Priest  Hol- 
low Run,  Arnot  Creek;  fingerling  brown 
trout,  W.  Br.  Tionesta  Creek,  E.  Hickory 
Creek,  Lamb  Run,  Gordon  Run,  Ailing 
Run,  Miles  Run,  Deadmans  Run,  Cold 
Spring  Brook,  Cold  Spring  Run,  W.  B.  Cold 
Spring,  Toms  Run,  Dutchman  Run;  yellow 
perch,  Allegheny  River,  Conewango  Creek, 
Columbus  Pond;  pike  perch,  Conewango 
Creek,  Allegheny  River. 

Washington  County — yellow  perch.  Ten 
Mile  Creek,  Lt.  Chartiers  or  Linden  Creek, 


Roy  Hoch,  of  Butler,  with  l9'/4-mch,  2-pound 
13-ounce  Smallmouthed  Bass  he  landed  on  plug 
last  season  in  the  Allegheny  River  at  Tionesta. 

53  Reservoir,  Longeloth  Mill  Dam,  Kings 
Creek,  Aunt  Clara  Fork  Creek  or  Middle 
King  Creek,  Buffalo  Creek,  Cross  Creek. 

Wayne  County — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Waymai’t  Br.  Lackawaxen  River;  yellow 
perch.  Island  Lake,  Shehawken  Lake,  Sche- 
dule Lake,  Waidler  or  Schodale  Camp  Pond, 
Starlight  Lake,  Four  Mile  Pond  or  Hia- 
watha Lake,  Goose  Pond,  Maplewood  Lake 
or  Lake  Henry,  Cad  jaw  Pond,  Adams  Lake, 
Clines  Pond,  Keens  Pond,  Bunnels  Pond, 
Seeleyville  Dam,  White  Oak  Pond,  Long 
Pond,  Elk  Lake  C,  Coxton  Lake,  Duck  Har- 
bor Lake,  Lake  Como,  Bigelow  Lake,  Lake 
Ladore,  Upper  Twin  Lake,  Lower  Twin 
Lake,  Sly  Lake,  Rose  Pond,  Lower  Woods 
Pond,  Poyntelle  Lake,  Bone  Lake,  Independ- 
ent Lake,  N.  Jersey  Lake,  Houldsboro  Ice 
Pond  or  Watawgo  Lake;  pike  perch,  Dela- 
ware River. 

Westmoreland  County  — fingerling  brook 
trout.  Pike  Run,  McGinnis  Run,  Spruce 
Run,  Furnace  Run;  yellow  perch.  Mammoth 
Dam,  Carpentertown  Dam  No.  1 and  No.  2, 
St.  Vincents  Lake,  Betty  Reservoir,  Bazley 
Reservoir. 

Wyoming  County — yellow  perch,  Edinger 
or  McClure  Pond,  Mud  Pond,  Carey  Lake, 
Negger  Pond,  Chamberlain  Pond;  pike 
perch,  N.  Br.  Susq.  River;  suckers,  Tunk- 
hannock  Creek. 

York  County — brook  trout,  Winterstown 
Run,  Barnett  Hollow  Run,  Schlag  Hollow 
Run,  E.  Br.  Otter  Creek,  Blymers  Run, 
Laurel  Run,  Meyers  Run,  Otter  Creek,  Bell 
Hollow  Run,  Fishing  Creek;  yellow  perch, 
Susquehanna  River,  Conewago  Creek,  N. 
Br.  Bermudian  Creek,  Silver  Lake,  L.  Cone- 
wago Creek,  W.  Br.  Codorus  Creek,  S.  Br. 
Codorus  Creek;  pike  perch,  Susquehanna 
River. 
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RAISING  PHEASANTS  AT 
EASTERN  PENITENTIARY 

Howard  Shallcross,  President  of  the  Per- 
kiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association,  had 
a favorable  report  of  the  progress  on  the 
pheasant  raising  at  the  Eastern  State  Peni- 
tentiary at  Graterford,  at  the  June  meeting 
of  that  Association  held  in  the  Schwenks- 
ville  Borough  Hall. 

The  inmates  of  the  institution  are  doing 
a splendid  work  in  raising  hundreds  of 
pheasants,  according  to  Shallcross,  and  a 
large  number  of  birds  for  Fall  distribution 
may  result  from  this  program.  The  feed 
and  supplies  are  furnished  by  the  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  ac- 
cording to  the  present  outlook  they  will  be 
well  repaid  with  pheasants  for  the  coming- 
small  game  season  in  November. 

Game  Deputy,  Ambrose  Gerhart,  gave  an 
outline  of  the  Farm  Game  Refuge  program 
now  established  in  Salford  Township,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  County  line  above  Tel- 
ford to  Morwood.  This  ai’ea  of  about  1800 
acres  includes  16  refuge  tracts  totaling 
11314  acres.  Also  31  safety  zones  which 
total  625  acres.  The  land  open  to  public 
hunting  will  be  107214  acres. 

Gerhart  also  reported  that  he  captured  21 
ground  hogs  and  redistributed  them  into 
sections  where  they  were  less  numerous. 

Harry  Cole,  fish  deputy,  reported  the 
completion  of  various  projects  on  dams  and 
nearby  streams.  Also,  according  to  Cole, 
The  County  Federation  Fish  Committee  ap- 
proved the  offer  of  Mr.  French,  present 
owner  of  the  former  Shallcross  farm  at 
Graterford,  to  build  a propagating  pond  at 
that  place.  Mr.  Cole  expects  there  may  be 
seven  propagating  ponds  completed  before 
cold  weather  arrives. 

During  the  past  month  10  cans  of  Yellow 
Perch  were  distributed  in  the  Towamencin 
Creek.  Also  35  cans  of  fingerling  trout  wei’e 
placed  in  Deep  Run  Creek  and  its  tribu- 
taries. 

B.  B.  Hastings,  chairman  of  the  Game 
Committee  of  the  Perkiomen  group  of 
sportsmen  reported  the  entries  in  the  ver- 
min contest.  Raymond  Landis  was  credited 
with  38  snake  tails  and  2 crow  bills. 

The  Perkiomen  Valley  Association  will 
be  well  represented  at  the  Souderton  Half 
Century  of  Progress  Celebration  during  the 
week  of  July  4.  Sportsmen’s  Day  will  bring 
a real  treat  to  lovers  of  the  great  out-doors. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  entertainment  and 
attractions  for  the  man  with  rod  or  gun. 
All  sportsmen  are  urged  to  be  pi’esent  and 
enjoy  a regular  get-to-gether  at  this  cele- 
bration at  Souderton  during  the  week  of 
July  4th. 

Because  of  the  regular  meeting  night 
coming  on  a night  during  this  Half  Cen- 
tury of  Progress  Celebration,  it  was  unan- 
imously decided  to  postpone  the  July  meet- 
ing to  July  15  and  at  which  time,  after  a 
short  business  meeting  in  the  Schwenks- 
ville  Borough  Hall,  the  boys  will  enjoy  a 
doggie  roast  at  Memorial  Park. 


Brook  and  brown  trout  of  normal  pro- 
portions should  weigh  five  ounces  at  nine 
inches,  one  pound  at  thirteen  inches  and 
two  pounds  at  1614  inches,  it  is  said. 

Many  an  angler  has  found  a fine  wire 
leader  is  an  asset  after  losing  a nice  wall- 
eye or  pickerel  through  their  teeth  cutting 
a gut  leader. 


FISHERMEN'S  "NEMESIS" 
ACTIVE  ON  SPRING  CREEK 

Writes  Pete  Hoffman,  angler-reporter  of 
State  College: 

Click!  Click!  Click!  Whoooooooo  . . . 
Thump!  You’ve  been  hit  on  the  back  of  the 
head  by  the  “Winged  Monster  of  Struble’s 
Meadow.” 

During  the  past  three  years  fishermen 
who  have  tarried  after  dark  on  that  section 
of  Spring  Creek,  located  eight  miles  north 
of  State  College  and  known  as  Struble’s 
Meadow,  have  undergone  an  unusual  and 
weird  experience. 

However,  it  has  been  during  the  past  two 
weeks  that  the  early  history  was  revealed 
and  the  attacks  became  more  frequent. 
Fishermen  from  Bellefonte  and  State  Col- 
lege have  told  of  the  attacks  and  several 
have  confessed  that  they  experienced  the 
same  thing  as  long  as  three  years  ago. 

Struble’s  Meadow  is  rather  wide  and  hills 
rise  gradually  on  both  sides.  Most  of  the 
land  along  the  stream  is  void  of  trees,  and 
it  is  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  meadow 
where  there  are  a number  of  large  trees.  It 
is  here  that  the  attacks  are  made. 

Shortly  after  dark,  especially  when  you 
are  giving  all  your  attention  to  a rising 
ti'out,  there  can  be  heard  this  clicking 


sound,  followed  by  a shrill  cry.  After  this 
you  will  receive  a terrible  thump  on  the 
back  of  the  head — then  silence — except  for 
the  pounding  of  your  excited  heart. 

This  experience  was  first  made  known  by 
R.  D.  Anthony  of  State  College,  and  he 
claims  the  attack  happened  three  years  ago. 
He  says:  “The  first  time  the  monster  hit 
me,  it  drove  my  hat  down  over  my  ears.” 

Since  then  there  have  been  many  others 
who  tell  the  same  story.  Some  of  the  latest 
victims  include  Dr.  Herbert  Glenn,  Charles 
Stoddart,  Jr.,  Van  Hartman,  Pete  Hoffman, 
all  of  State  College,  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Hoffman 
and  Dr.  Paul  Corman  of  Bellefonte.  Dozens 
of  other  fishermen,  whose  names  are  not 
known,  have  possibly  been  driven  from  this 
spot  by  the  “monster.” 

Most  of  the  fishermen  who  have  gone 
through  this  harrowing  experience  continue 
to  visit  this  section  of  Spring  Creek  but  al- 
ways “take  to  the  trees”  shortly  before 
dark.  Several  have  given  up  this  fine  part 
of  the  stream  and  do  their  fishing  else- 
where. 

If  you  should  happen  to  see  some  men 
dressed  in  fishing  clothes,  carrying  their 
rods  and  other  equipment,  but  having  tennis 
racquets  dangling  from  their  belts,  you  will 
know  that  an  organization  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  ridding  Struble’s  Mea- 
dow of  Mr.  Owl. 
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Youthful  anglers  accounted  for  some 
mighty  fine  bass  in  Pennsylvania  waters 
last  year.  From  F.  C.  Hoch  of  Butler  comes 
the  following  letter: 

“Enclosed  please  find  photograph  of  my 
son  Roy,  eight  years  of  age,  who  caught 
this  smallmouthed  black  bass  unaided  with 
casting  rod  and  plug  on  the  Allegheny 
River  at  Tionesta  last  July  18.  The  fish 
measured  1914  inches,  weight  2 pounds  13 
ounces.” 

A mighty  nice  bass  for  any  angler  to 
take,  and  we  hasten  to  congratulate  Roy  on 
mastering  the  art  of  bait  casting  at  so 
early  an  age.  A fine  start  for  any  boy. 

* * * 

One  of  the  nicest  brown  trout  to  be  taken 
in  Indiana  County  trout  waters  this  year 
was  caught  by  Lez’oy  Walker  of  Indiana  in 
Little  Yellow  Creek  on  May  9,  according  to 
word  received  from  Warden  Dean  R.  Davis 
of  Punxsutawney.  The  brownie  measured 
21  inches  in  length  and  weighed  2 pounds 
8 ounces. 

^ ^ ^ 

Fourteen  year  old  Jack  Davis  of  New 
Castle,  RFD  No.  8,  made  a fine  catch  of 
trout  in  Hickory  Creek  on  April  25,  accord- 
ing to  word  received  from  Game  Protector 
Frank  L.  Coen,  New  Castle,  RFD  No.  5. 
His  catch  consisted  of  eight  beauties. 

* * * 

We  recently  received  the  following  in- 
teresting account  of  a trout  fishing  trip 
from  William  (Unk)  Lear  of  Greencastle, 
Franklin  County: 

“Here  is  one  on  some  of  the  wise  anglers 
of  this  locality.  Emmert  (Doc)  Bowman 
and  William  (Unk)  Lear,  who  are  ardent 
bass  fishermen  and  have  been  told  that  we 
have  no  trout  streams  worthwhile  here- 
about, hied  themselves  on  Thursday,  April 
15,  to  old  Muddy  Run  in  Antrim  Township, 
two  miles  from  Greencastle.  Rain  drove  us 
back  to  town,  then  it  quit  and  we  were 
fishing  again  at  10  A.  M.  Rain  again  sent 
us  home  about  2:30  o’clock  with  what  you 
see  in  the  accompanying  photo.  Six  brown 
trout  17  inches,  15  inches  down  to  9 inches 
in  length ; two  9-inch  brook  trout  and  a 
10-inch  rainbow  trout  were  included  in  the 
catch.  We,  being  live  bait  and  plug  casting 
bass  fishermen,  used  nightcrawlers  to  make 
this  catch.  Hope  you  give  us  beginners  a 
few  lines  in  the  ANGLER.” 

Well  now,  Unk,  if  you  ask  us,  we’d  say 
there  are  plenty  of  expert  trout  fishermen 
who  would  envy  that  catch.  You  sure  did 
go  to  town  with  the  trout  on  opening  dav. 
Congrats. 

* * # 

Butler  County  trout  fishermen  have  been 
doing  their  stuff  on  waters  of  that  county, 
writes  Special  Warden  Cliff  Iman  of  Butler. 
Thorn  Creek  produced  five  beautiful  rain- 
bow trout  for  the  creel  of  William  Biricher 


M.  Stern  with  l6i/2-Inch  Brown  Trout  caught  in 
Yellow  Creek,  Indiana  County. 


of  Harmarville,  the  smallest  14  inches  in 
length  and  the  largest  17%  inches.  Fishing 
the  Little  Conoquenessing,  John  Bowser  of 
Butler  caught  ten  nice  brook  trout,  from  8 
to  12  inches  in  length.  Completing  the  trout 
catches  reported  was  a 22  inch  brown  trout, 
extremely  heavy  for  its  length,  weighing  5 
pounds,  10  ounces.  It  was  caught  in  Blue 
Jay  Creek,  Forest  County,  by  Eric  Peterson 
of  Evans  City. 

* * :S 

Catching  big  snapping  turtles  is  a game 
requiring  plenty  of  knowledge  concerning 
these  reptiles,  and  Angler  French  of  Mata- 
moras.  Pike  County,  is  an  expert  along  this 


line,  writes  Warden  Frank  Brink  of  Mil- 
ford. Members  of  the  Matamoras  Rod  and 
Gun  Club,  according  to  Frank,  will  back 
his  opinion.  Recently,  French  caught  a 
snapper  weighing  40  pounds  while  fishing 
live  bait  in  Sawkill  Pond. 

Frank  also  gives  us  other  livewire  news  ! 
concerning  catches  in  Northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. Two  brown  trout,  weighing  4 j 
pounds  apiece,  were  taken  this  season  in  j 
Lake  Wallenpaupack  by  Special  Warden 
Bob  Lee  of  Matamoras.  A catch  of  18  fine 
brown  trout  were  taken  early  in  the  season 
in  Shohola  Creek  near  Shohola  Falls  by  Bob  j 
Fry  and  Dutch  Witmyer,  both  of  Manheim. 
One  of  the  biggest  pickerel  caught  last  sea-  i 
son  was  that  taken  by  Harry  Flanagan  of  I 
Shohola  Falls,  while  fishing  in  Shohola 
Dam.  It  weighed  5 pounds.  Hai’ry,  Frank  , 
informs  us,  is  frequently  accompanied  on 
his  fishing  trips  by  his  two  fine  bird  dogs, 
Rex  and  Colonel.  “They  retrieve  the  trout  * 
for  Harry,”  writes  our  Pike  correspondent,  i 
Flanagan  also  made  some  good  catches  of  ; 
suckers  this  spring.  He  combines  fishing  for  ‘ 
all  species  of  fish  with  hunting,  and  if  that 
doesn’t  make  a sportsman’s  year,  you  tell  us.  i 

sf:  ^ ^ ' 

I 

Fishing  in  Spring  Creek  near  Milesburg,  | 
W.  M.  Shawley  of  Milesburg,  caught  one  of  j 
the  largest  brown  trout  reported  from  that  f 
stream  this  year.  His  catch  measured  24  , 

inches  in  length,  but  no  report  of  its  weight  Ij 
has  been  received.  The  brownie  was  taken  j/ 
on  worms. 


Solomon  Hockenberry  of  Burns  Valley,  Franklin  County,  was  apprehended  with  34  Brook  trout,  33  of  them  from  3%  to  S^/2  inches  In  length,  on  Patterson’s 

Run  Porr\/  W /a  wac  nmc^riitprl  bv  Warden  C.  V.  Lono  who  dicol^x/s  th<»  33  ill^nAl  fl<h. 
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CONTROL  THE  WATERSNAKE 

During  the  past  five  years,  the  Fish  Commission  has  advocated  a campaign  In 
which  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  were  central  figures,  namely — a campaign 
to  control  the  number  of  watersnakes  present  on  our  fishing  waters.  That  this  drive 
for  watersnake  control  has  resulted  in  a definite  reduction  In  number  of  these  preda- 
tors there  Is  little  reason  to  doubt.  On  many  of  our  better  known  trout  and  bass 
waters,  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration,  the  watersnake  has  been  reduced  In 
number  most  satisfactorily.  We  have  stressed.  In  urging  this  reduction,  the  fact  that 
no  Intent  to  exterminate  or  bring  to  the  point  of  extermination  this  reptile  was  held. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  advisability  of  reducing  the  watersnake  population  to  a point 
where  It  will  no  longer  prove  a menace  to  the  fisherman's  sport  on  our  heavily  fished 
waters  has  not  been  seriously  questioned. 

When  water  levels  become  so  low  on  many  of  our  trout  and  bass  streams,  as  they 
did  during  the  past  five  summers,  a dense  watersnake  population  Is  capable  of  most 
serious  Inroads  on  the  number  of  trout  and  other  species.  Active  from  early  spring 
until  the  first  heavy  frosts  of  autumn,  this  predator  is  capable  of  consuming  large 
quantities  of  aquatic  life  during  the  season. 

As  in  other  years,  the  Fish  Commission  will  award  medals  to  boys  or  girls  under 
18  years  old  who  qualify  for  one  of  these  medals  by  submitting  the  tails  of  10  or 
more  watersnakes.  Each  snake  must  be  over  12  inches  In  length.  To  secure  a medal,  it 
Is  necessary  to  submit  these  tails  as  evidence  to  an  officer  of  a local  sportsmen's 
association  or  to  a Fish  Warden  or  Game  Warden.  Last  year,  approximately  500  of 
these  medals  were  awarded. 

August  is  an  Ideal  month  In  which  to  do  your  part  in  reducing  the  number  of  water- 
snakes on  a favorite  fishing  stream.  The  female  watersnake,  prior  to  birth  of  her  young 
(usually  15  to  40  in  a litter,  born  alive),  apparently  becomes  quite  sluggish  and  seems 
to  spend  a great  deal  of  time  among  weeds  and  grass  near  the  shoreline.  While  the 
snake  blends  well  with  surrounding  cover,  it  is  not  particularly  difficult  to  spot  It  and 
kill  It. 

In  the  past,  the  chief  argument  In  favor  of  the  watersnake  has  been  that,  when  fish 
life  was  most  plentiful  In  our  streams,  great  numbers  of  these  reptiles  existed.  That 
argument,  however,  has  lost  much  of  its  force  under  modern  conditions.  Our  mileage 
of  fishing  waters  has  been  drastically  reduced  by  stream  pollution,  and  for  every 
angler  on  the  streams  thirty  years  ago,  probably  50  are  trying  their  luck  today.  This 
year,  Sunday  fishing  has  served  to  further  increase,  to  an  amazing  extent,  the  num- 
ber of  anglers  trying  the  streams  and  lakes  In  Pennsylvania.  Naturally,  it  Is  necessary 
for  those  entrusted  with  the  task  of  providing  enough  fish  for  this  great  army  of  fish- 
ermen to  stress  conservation  methods  which  may  prove  of  assistance. 

# 

To  my  mind,  watersnake  control  Is  highly  important  from  a fish  conservation  stand- 
point, and  the  splendid  cooperation  of  our  sportsmen  In  thinning  down  the  number 
of  these  destructive  reptiles  has  been  most  encouraging  to  the  Board. 

C.  A.  FRENCH 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
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STREAM  IMPROVEMENT  IN  BERKS  COUNTY 

By  JOHN  D.  ROTHERMEL 


T T ERE  in  Berks  County,  we  more  or 
-*■  less  favor  the  fish  in  our  improve- 
ment work.  While  as  much  water  as  is 
practicable  is  made  fishable  for  the  angler 
to  cast  the  fly,  our  first  consideration  is 
the  fish.  By  that  I mean  refuges  that  are 
safe  for  the  fish,  besides  food,  cover,  tem- 
perature, current,  etc.  To  provide  a more 
suitable  environment  for  the  fish  is  upper- 
most in  our  minds.  Anything  that  would 
detract  from  the  value  of  the  stream,  as 
far  as  fish  life  is  concerned,  is  not  con- 


Boom  cover 

ance,  we  strive  to  make  it  appear  as  na- 
tural as  possible.  The  accompanying  pic- 
ture shows  one  of  our  boom  covers,  approx- 
imately 8'x20'  with  brush  securely  fastened 
to  it  to  make  it  appear  natural.  Other  pic- 
tures show  different  improvements. 

Stream  improvement  has  become  a neces- 
sity, yet  with  it  have  come  evils.  Perhaps 
the  worst  fault  with  a great  deal  of  stream 
impi'ovement  work,  is  the  artificial  appear- 
ance it  gives  the  stream.  Certainly,  the 
environment  for  fish  should  be  our  first 


consideration  in  all  improvement  work,  but 
it  is  also  necessary  to  consider  the  sports- 
man. No  doubt,  some  fishermen  are  satis- 
fied as  long  as  they  catch  fish,  but  the 
real  angler  enjoys  his  surroundings  just 
as  much,  yes  more,  than  he  enjoys  killing 
fish. 

In  building  covers  more  consideration 
should  be  given  to  making  them  appear 
natural.  Nature  left  branches  on  the  trees 
she  dropped  in  the  stream  for  cover,  and 
who  can  say  that  they  were  not  better 


sidered,  not  even  to  help  the  angler  catch 
fish. 

In  the  improved  streams  we  have  in- 
creased the  fishable  water  at  least  a few 
hundred  per  cent,  yet,  one  must  be  an  able 
caster,  for  there  are  trees,  bushes,  logs 
with  branches,  and  what  not  to  test  the 
skill  and  patience  of  the  angler. 

While  most  improvement  work  is  bound 
to  have  somewhat  of  an  artificial  appear-  The  writer  demonstrates  depth  in  a pool  below  one  of  those  Berks  County  dams 


cover  than  some  of  the  sawed  plank  covers 
that  now  mar  the  scenery  on  some  streams. 
Again,  where  small  tributaries  enter  the 
stream  nature  never  riprapped  them,  for 
various  reasons,  yet  we  find  this  being 
done.  When  she  planted  trees  along  the 
stream  or  in  the  forests  nature  scattered 
them,  never  put  them  in  straight  rows ; 
again  she  had,  as  always,  many  reasons. 
These  are  just  a few  objections  that  I have 
noticed  while  looking  over  various  stream 
improvement  projects.  Those  who  supervise 
this  work  can  easily  remedy  these  disad- 
vantages. 

Some  may  think  from  the  above  state- 
ments that  I am  opposed  to  stream  im- 
provement. On  the  contrary,  I fully  be- 
lieve in  stream  improvement,  have  advo- 
cated it,  worked  at  it,  and  supervised  this 
type  of  work  for  quite  awhile. 

Here  in  Berks  County  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  to  further  improve  the  fishing  in 
the  future  is  doing  quite  a bit  of  artificial 
feeding  in  the  streams.  While  this  may 
make  the  fish  harder  to  catch,  it  puts  them 
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in  better  condition  for  spawning  and  to 
withstand  the  hardships  of  winter.  This, 
to  me,  is  important;  for  fish  that  have  been 
in  the  stream  for  several  months  are  much 
better  than  hatchery  fish.  Understand,  I 
realize  that  we  must  resort  to  artificial 
stocking,  due  to  the  intensity  of  fishing, 
and  right  here  I might  add,  thanks  to  our 
fish  commission  for  the  considerable  num- 
ber of  fish  they  raise  and  liberate  each 
year.  Without  the  fish  they  stock,  our 
sport  would  indeed,  be  worse  than  poor. 
Credit  is  also  due  to  the  W.P.A.  and  Mr. 
R.  S.  Sullenberger,  of  Lancaster,  for  the 
co-operation  they  have  given  the  sports- 
men in  furthering  stream  improvement 
work. 

I believe,  “If  you  want  better  fishing  im- 
prove the  environment,”  is  a slogan  worthy 
of  consideration  by  all  sportsmen. 

Let’s  improve  all  our  water  that  is  pos- 
sible, giving  a little  thought  to  keeping 
the  streams  looking  natural,  thereby  im- 
proving the  water  for  both  fish  and  fish- 
ermen. 


GLEANINGS 

By  HAROLD  M.  BROV/NING 


For  you  fellows  who  like  to  still  fish 
but  spurn  the  lowly  worm,  have  you 
ever  tried  bass  bugs  for  Perch?  If  not,  you 
sure  have  missed  some  real  fishing. 

The  bass  bug,  by  the  way,  is  one  stage 
of  what  we  call  the  darning  needle. 

Scranton  sporting  goods  dealers  have 
certainly  gone  to  plenty  of  expense  in  of- 
fering to  fishermen  wonderful  prizes  for 
the  largest  fish  of  the  various  game  species. 
Such  generosity  should  be  appreciated  and 
their  stores  be  patronized. 

Have  you  got  some  whoppers  to  relate? 
Why  not  write  them  up  and  send  them  in. 
After  all,  you  know  this  magazine  is 
printed  for  yout"  benefit  and  pleasure.  So 
if  you  have  any  pictures  or  articles  which 
you  think  are  interesting,  don’t  hesitate  to 
send  them  in.  However,  please  enclose  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  if  you 
want  the  pictures  returned  or  if  you  re- 
quest a personal  answer  to  any  question. 

Now  that  trout  season  has  opened  and 
for  those  of  us  to  whom  such  fishing  is  too 
strenuous,  yet  still  fishing  is  too  monoto- 
nous, we  needn’t  sit  back  and  twiddle  our 
thumbs  until  July  1st  to  enjoy  some  real 
sport  by  fishing  for  perch  in  the  following 
■way: 

Personally  I prefer  a canoe  because  it’s 
easier  handling,  but  a rowboat  will  do. 
Take  your  fly  rod  and  attach  a very  small 
double  or  single  spoon  with  a single  hook 
attached.  Put  on  a piece  of  worm  and  cast. 
The  results  at  this  time  of  year  will  as- 
tound you.  14"  to  17"  perch  are  common. 


Another  good  way  is  to  attach  a red  trout 
fly  to  the  spoon,  or  just  use  a live  bait  from 
1"  to  IV2"  long  and  troll  or  cast. 

When  fishing  from  a canoe  alone,  no 
doubt  you  have  had  some  bad  moments  in 
the  middle  of  a pond,  with  the  wind  catch- 
ing hold  of  the  bow,  which  naturally  rides 
high,  and  pushing  you  around  in  circles 
which  it  will  do  unless  you  can  master  the 
art  of  paddling  from  the  center.  However, 
by  putting  a heavy  weight  of  stones  in  the 
bow  this  trouble  will  be  eliminated. 


When  you  take  a walk  through  the  for- 
ests, do  you  just  walk  to  a given  point  or 
until  you’re  tired,  and  then  come  back?  If 
you  do,  a great  deal  more  enjoyment  can 
be  gotten  from  such  a walk  if  you  go  pre- 
pared to  make  it  somewhat  of  an  adven- 
ture. Take  your  notebook,  jot  down  the 
peculiar  or  unusual  things  you  come  in 
contact  with.  Note  how  many  different  spe- 
cies of  birds  you  see,  pause  often  and  stand 
or  sit  perfectly  still  and  perhaps  you  will 
be  able  to  witness  a drama  or  tragedy  of 
the  forests,  maybe  the  love  making  of  a 
pair  of  partridge,  or  a battle  for  life  be- 
tween a snake  and  a wood  mouse,  etc.  Half 
the  beauties  of  a jaunt  in  the  woods  are 
lost  through  haste.  A camera  is  a wonder- 
ful accessory  to  such  a trip,  in  that  such 
events  are  recorded  for  you  in  pictures  and 
in  future  years  these  events  can  be  lived 
over  and  over  again. 


It  is  a fine  thing  to  know  the  native 
trees  by  their  leaves  and  bark,  also  the 


native  birds  and  their  habits  and  to  be  able 
to  recognize  them  by  their  songs. 


It  is  the  latter  part  of  March  and  my 
thoughts  run  to  fishing,  “Past,”  “Present” 
and  “Future.”  “Past,”  the  highlights  of 
some  previous  expedition,  “Present,”  condi- 
tioning my  tackle  for  the  coming  trout  sea- 
son, “Future,”  planning  and  catching  big 
fish  here  and  there  long  before  the  season 
opens.  The  truth  is,  oftentimes  the  best 
fishing  trips  are  those  taking  place  right 
at  home,  talking  them  over  with  our 
friends. 


There  is  such  a thing  as  over  stocking 
a lake  or  stream,  meaning  more  fish  are 
put  in  a given  area  than  can  be  supported 
in  that  area.  It  doesn’t  sound  possible  but 
it’s  a fact. 


What  does  a fishing  trip  mean  to  you? 
Does  it  mean  going  out  and  fishing  all  day 
long  merely  to  obtain  your  limit,  or,  doe's 
it  mean  the  slow  methodical  fishing  of 
various  pools,  pauses  along  the  way  to 
enjoy  the  scenery  and  solitude,  a little  fire 
on  which  to  make  your  lunch,  a rest  and 
a quiet  smoke?  Those  are  the  things  that 
make  a day’s  fishing  more  enjoyable  and 
give  you  a feeling  of  peace  with  the  world 
and  physical  well  being.  Such  a day  bet- 
ter prepares  you  for  tackling  life’s  prob- 
lems. 


Do  you  preach,  teach  and  practice  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources?  As 
individuals,  a great  deal  of  good  can  be 
done  towards  this  end  if  we  would  all  do 
our  part. 


Don’t  be  a fish  hog,  be  satisfied  with  a 
fair  catch.  Be  a good  sport  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 


//WHY"  A CHILDREN’S  FISHING  POOL  OR  POND 


'\7'  OUTH  education  in  all  the  various 
A phases  of  outdoor  conservation  should 
be,  along  wilh  other  matters,  one  of  the 
highest  ideals  of  any  sportsmen’s  organiza- 
tion. With  this  principle  in  mind  George 
Zimmerman,  secretary  of  the  Lehigh  Coun- 
ty Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association; 
Ernest  E.  Ashley,  superintendent  of  parks 
for  the  city  of  Allentown,  and  the  writer 
delved  into  a project  which  has  now  shown 
its  second  year  of  fruition. 

The  thought  of  a children’s  fishing  pond 
in  a metropolitan  area  may  at  the  onset 
seem  quite  easy  but  as  progress  was  made, 
apparent  stumbling  blocks  became  more 
evident.  Most  essential  was  the  location, 
trying  to  have  it  as  centrally  placed  as 
possible.  Here  Allentown  was  rather  fortu- 
nate for  the  Federal  CWA  had  constructed 
an  ice  skating  pond  some  three  acres  in  area 
along  Cedar  creek  within  the  city  itself. 
This,  although  its  purpose  was  most  useful, 
served  only  as  a recreational  facility  during 
the  colder  months  of  the  year. 

Summer  time  found  the  Union  Terrace 
pond  of  little  use.  Swimming  was  out  of 
the  question  because,  and  here  was  the 
greatest  boost  for  the  children’s  fishing  pool, 
the  water  at  no  place  is  more  than  three 
feet  deep.  The  shallowness  of  the  pond 
proved  the  greatest  attribute  to  a safe  place 
for  children  to  fish  since,  as  was  often  ex- 
pressed, parents  could  now  feel  safe  when 
their  boys  or  girls  went  fishing  at  the  Ter- 
race. 

Since  the  pond  has  been  used  exclusively 
throughout  the  summer  months  for  a chil- 
dren’s fishing  haven,  Mr.  Ashley  has  super- 
vised the  placing  of  removable  tubs  in  which 
are  planted  assorted  varieties  of  water 
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lilies.  These  serve  as  shade,  protection,  and 
cover  for  the  fish  life  in  the  warmer  weather 
and  as  it  becomes  colder  the  lily  tubs  are 
removed  and  the  water  surface  for  skating 
is  in  no  way  impaired. 

Following  the  decision  as  to  location  and 
suitable  ground  preparation,  the  next  item 
to  be  considered  was  the  drawing  up  a set 
of  special  rules  to  govern  fishing  in  the 
pond  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  number  of 
boys  and  girls  the  real  benefit  of  extended 
fishing.  In  compiling  the  regulations,  great- 
est consideration  was  given  the  children  so 
that  along  with  enjoying  the  sport  of  ang- 
ling they  should  also  realize  the  utter  value 
of  fish  conservation. 

Among  some  of  the  major  regulations 
imposed  were: 

1.  All  fishing  was  to  be  restricted  to  un- 
licensed fishermen,  that  is,  boys  and  girls 
under  the  age  of  16. 

2.  No  assistance  in  angling  on  the  part 
of  parents,  other  relation,  or  persons  past 
the  licensing  age. 

3.  Limit  the  daily  catch  to  5 fish,  either 
of  one  specie  or  in  the  combine. 

4.  Fishing  is  only  permissible  on  Satur- 
days, from  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  until 
4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  during  the  month 
of  June.  July  and  August,  school  vacation 
months,  extend  the  fishing  to  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  with  the  same  hours  of 
angling.  Labor  Day  marks  the  closing  of 
the  pool  each  fishing  season. 

Opened  last  year,  following  a very  lib- 
eral stocking  of  large  sunfish,  catfish  and 
perch  by  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners,  the  plantings  were  aug- 


mented by  tens  of  thousands  of  smaller  sun- 
fish,  suckers,  catfish,  perch,  and  minnows 
taken  from  the  sectional  drying  Jordan 
creek,  Lehigh  County.  With  such  a stocking 
in  the  pool,  along  with  another  shipment  of 
large  fish  this  year  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  the  opening  proved  most 
successful.  There  is  no  expense,  as  some 
are  led  to  believe,  on  the  part  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  city  of  Allentown  for  the 
placement  of  fish  into  the  pond  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  youngsters. 

If  success  could  be  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  boys  and  girls  who  merely  enjoyed 
the  opening  day  for  both  years  we  may 
rightly  consider  our  work  a huge  success. 
On  the  first  Saturday  of  June,  1936,  the 
late  Walter  Laskowski,  former  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association,  made  an  actual  count 
of  529  children  on  the  pond  at  one  time.  This 
year  counts  by  Harvey  Neff,  Secretary  of 
the  Pioneer  Fish  and  Game  Association,  and 
Barton  Snyder,  active  sportsmen  of  the 
Lehigh  County  Association,  totaled  541. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  boys  and 
girls  who  arrived  and  left  at  various  times 
during  the  day  and  we  can  now  safely  esti- 
mate that  approximately  700  future  fisher- 
men enjoyed  the  first  day  of  both  seasons 
at  Union  Terrace  pond.  It  is  only  quite  nat- 
ural that  following  days  are  not  as  crowded 
as  the  first  but  sights  of  75  to  100  boys  and 
girls  fishing  at  one  time  are  by  no  means 
uncommon. 

Patrol  work,  more  properly  called  in- 
structional work,  is  made  by  sportsman  vol- 
unteers, special  wardens,  and  the  city  park 
police  who  have  willingly  cooperated  in 


Photos  courtesy  Allentown  Morning  Call 

Scenes  at  opening  of  Children's  Fishing  Project  this  year.  At  extreme  left,  Donald  Hontz,  4,  the  youngest  participant.  Extreme  right,  Jacqueline  Walton, 
who  tried  her  luck  with  pieces  of  string.  Center,  inset,  left  to  right,  E.  Ernest  Ashley,  the  writer  and  George  Zimmerman.  Center,  top,  group  photo. 
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making  it  a fishing  paradise  for  children 
only.  With  very  few  exceptions  little  trouble 
is  experienced  through  other  persons  seek- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  the  fishing  at 
the  youth  fishing  project. 

Very  often  the  question  has  been  asked, 
“Why  go  to  all  this  trouble  in  order  to 
provide  a children’s  fishing  pool?”  To  this, 
one  may  answer  by  enumerating  the  ac- 
companying major  ideals. 

1.  It  should  serve  to  educate  the  young 
fisherman  and  fisherwoman  in  fish  conser- 
vation. This  is  being  brought  about  by  the 
reduced  creel  limit  of  five  (5)  fish  per  day. 
Such  a ruling  not  only  instills  a sporting 
desire  for  a lesser  number  of  fish  but 
also  tends  to  provide  an  extended  period 
for  angling  for  others  who  follow  the  sport. 
“If  you  would  catch  more  fish,  kill  less,” 
is  indeed  a worth  while  slogan  which  has 
been  backed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners  for  some  time. 


2.  It  has  provided  a relatively  safe  place 
for  fishing.  Because  of  its  scant  depth, 
averaging  two  and  one-half  feet,  children 
who  might  accidently  fall  into  the  water 
are  comparatively  safe  from  drowning. 
Along  with  this,  the  pool  is  constantly  be- 
ing patrolled  and  should  a falling  mishap 
occur,  attendants  or  other  able  assistants 
are  close  at  hand. 

3 Boys  or  girls  who  have  a liking  to 
go  fishing  and  have  no  older  persons  to 
take  them  can  fulfill  their  youthful  desires 
in  the  clean  sport.  Rather  than  sneaking 
off  by  themselves  or  receiving  warped  in- 
structions from  some  ruthless  sportsmen, 
the  young  and  receptive  mind  is  open  to 
outdoor  education  from  far  better  sources. 
The  child  who,  with  a father  like  himself 
or  herself,  enjoys  fishing  and  shares  an 
older  person’s  worthy  fellowship  is  very 
fortunate  but  the  lad  or  lass  without  such 
a companion  is  the  one  to  be  considered. 


4.  For  the  boy  in  the  city  it  proved  a 
place  where,  under  proper  supervision,  he 
could  experience  the  childish  thrill  of  lur- 
ing, landing,  and  displaying  a real  fish 
taken  by  himself.  A day  on  the  pond  will 
surely  thrill  even  the  hardest  fisherman  as 
he  observes  the  method,  tackle,  equipment 
and  expressions  of  youthful  glee  by  the 
youngsters  as  they  go  about  their  early 
stages  of  fishing. 

5.  Surprising  though  it  may  seem,  there 
appears  to  be  an  increasing  number  of 
young  girls  who  along  with  the  boys  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  project.  Times  are 
when  the  ratio  of  girls  is  as  1 is  to  3 of 
the  boys  with  higher  tendencies  of  a 50  to 
50  basis.  I do  not  know  whether  this  may 
be  the  general  average  all  over  the  state 
but  locally  it  would  most  certainly  show 
that  girls  are  only  a trifle  behind  the  boys 
in  the  matter  on  this  peaceful  sport  of 
angling. 


TIOGA  SPORTSMEN 
STAGE  BIG  MEET 

The  third  annual  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Tioga  county  Consolidated  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Little  Marsh,  Chatham 
Township  on  the  23rd  day  of  July,  Friday, 
with  the  local  Little  Marsh  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  acting  as  hosts. 

This  club  recently  purchased  a clubhouse, 
which  was  equipped  to  handle  the  crowd.  A 
new  trap  has  been  purchased  and  set  up 
by  an  expert  from  Elmira,  New  York, 
which  from  its  location  and  choice  of 
ground  gave  the  trap  shooters  a chance  to 
make  an  excellent  score. 

Trap  shooting  started  in  the  morning  at 
10:00  o’clock.  Lunches  could  be  bought  on 
the  grounds  during  the  day.  Arms  compa- 
nies had  their  representatives  there  to 
shoot.  A free  supper  was  served  at  the 
clubhouse  at  5:00  P.  M. 

A short  business  meeting  was  held  for  all 
members  at  4:00  P.  M.,  when  new  problems 
or  controversial  questions  were  discussed. 
Both  Game  Protector  Leslie  Wood  and  Fish 
Warden  Leland  Cloos  were  present  to  co- 
operate with  the  sportsmen. 

Invitation  was  extended  to  all  member 
clubs  and  their  members.  Any  other  sports- 
men, who  attended,  found  a hearty  wel- 
come. 

There  was  a dance,  free  to  all  members 
and  their  families  or  friends  at  the  Keeney- 
ville  I.O.O.F.  Hall,  beginning  at  9:00  P.  M. 
William  Brothers  furnished  the  music. 


SCHUYLKILL  SPORTSMEN  AT 
FIELD  DAY  RALLY 

Upwards  of  800  sportsmen  attended  the 
annual  summer  convention  of  the  Schuylkill 
County  Sportsmen’s  Association  held  at 
Miller’s  Hollow  in  Ringtown  Valley  on  July 
18,  as  guests  of  the  Shenandoah  Fish  & 
Game  Protective  Association. 

Charles  A.  French,  Commissioner  of  Fish- 
eries, told  the  group  that  300,000  bass  will 
be  released  in  Pennsylvania  streams  and 
ponds  this  year  for  the  benefit  of  state 
anglers. 

Many  of  the  sportsmen  were  accompanied 
by  their  families,  who  spent  the  day  in  the 
picnic  grounds  surrounding  the  new  club- 
house of  the  local  organization.  Advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  fish  in  Little  Cata- 
wissa  Creek,  which  flows  through  the 
grounds,  was  taken  by  a number  of  sports- 
men. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Miller  of  St.  Clair,  president  of 
the  county  association,  conducted  the  busi- 
ness session  which  was  brief.  Question- 
naires which  had  been  sent  to  the  various 
clubs  of  the  county  group  asking  how  much 
game  they  had  bought  and  stocked  were  re- 
turned. An  incomplete  list  revealed  that  176 
crates  of  rabbits  and  many  ringneck  pheas- 
ants had  been  released,  while  a number  of 
the  clubs  had  bought  grain  and  other  feeds 
to  place  in  the  woods  during  the  winter 
months. 

Alex  Sweigart.  Editor  of  the  PENNSYT  - 
VANIA  ANGLER,  was  in  attendance  as  a 


speaker  and  described  the  hatcheries  of  the 
state,  their  operation  and  other  interesting 
facts  about  them. 

Randolph  Thompson,  educational  lecturer 
for  the  State  Game  Commission  was  on  hand 
and  projected  several  reels  of  outdoor  films 
for  those  who  attended.  He  also  gave  a 
splendid  talk  on  game. 

Game  Warden  'John  Lohmann  of  Schuyl- 
kill Haven  and  Fish  Warden  Anthony  Lech 
of  Cressona  explained  new  hunting  and  fish- 
ing laws  to  the  sportsmen  assembled. 


SAME  COMMISSIONER 
LANDS  NICE  TROUT 

Hon.  Sam  Castner  of  Williamsport,  mem- 
ber of  the  Game  Commission,  made  a fine 
catch  of  brook  trout  in  Kettle  Creek  on 
June  8,  according  to  word  received  from 
Warden  George  Cross  of  Hammersley  Fork, 
Clinton  county.  Th?  brookies  in  his  catch, 
all  beautifully  marked  and  ranging  in  length 
from  8 to  12  inches,  were  taken  on  the  dry 
fly. 


Sergeant  O’Neil  came  upon  downhearted 
Smith  contemplating  suicide  from  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge. 

“Before  you  commit  this  act,”  said  the 
sergeant,  “talk  it  over  for  fifteen  minutes 
with  me.” 

Whereupon  the  two  strolled  over  to  a 
bench  and  conversed  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Presently  they  both  walked  back  to  the 
bridge  and  jumped  over  together. 
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SUSQUEHANNA  CARP  FISHING 


By  PETER  P.  PATRICOSKI 


Fishing  scene  at  a favorite  carp  pool  on  the  Susquehanna 
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WE’RE  talking  in  terms  of  carp  by  the 
thousands  in  Mount  Carmel  these 
days.  Of  course,  you  ANGLER  readers  have 
already  heard  Mount  Carmel  referred  to  as 
the  carp  fishing  capitol  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  believe  you  me,  the  reputation  has  been 
upheld  in  grand  fashion  this  year.  The  old 
Susquehanna  has  been  producing  for  fol- 
lowers of  this  branch  of  the  angling  sport 
as  it  never  did  before. 

During  the  periods  of  fairly  high  water 
on  the  big  river  last  autumn  and  this  spring, 
fishermen  of  eastern  and  central  Pennsyl- 
vania enjoyed  phenomenal  fishing  for  carp 


Thomas  Patricosid,  5 years  old,  with  his 
catch  of  carp 


of  the  three  species  at  Hoover’s  Landing, 
and  Hoover’s  Island,  located  approximately 
three  miles  south  of  Selinsgrove,  Snyder 
county,  at  a point  where  the  combined  wa- 
ters of  Penn’s  Creek  and  Middle  Creek  flow 
into  the  Susquehanna. 

The  carp  fishing  circus  started  when  a 
rumor  drifted  in  that  an  individual,  one  day 
in  mid- September,  had  taken  fifty  carp.  It 
was  the  only  thing  necessary  to  bring  hun- 
dreds of  fishermen  from  all  over  the  region 
to  this  newly  discovered  carp  fishermen’s 
paradise.  As  soon  as  we  had  word  of  it, 
fishing  possibilities  at  this  spot  were  in- 
vestigated by  members  of  the  Mount  Carmel 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association.  They 
verified  its  authenticity,  returning  to  Mount 
Carmel  with  catches  of  carp  ranging  in 
number  from  12  to  46  in  one  day. 

News  of  these  later  catches  spread  like 
wildfire,  bringing  carp  fishermen  from  all 
sections  within  100  miles  radius  and  within 
a few  days,  fishing  space  and  parking  space 
was  not  available  at  this  location,  causing 
many  anglers  to  locate  elsewhere. 

Catches  ranging  from  6 carp  to  70  carp 
a day  were  reported  during  the  early 
autumn,  but  the  fishermen  kept  well  within 
the  law,  retaining  not  more  than  the  legal 
limit  of  50  daily.  In  size  the  fish  ranged 
mostly  from  6 to  18  inches  and  in  weight 
to  about  4 pounds.  Catches  were  chiefly 
scale  carp,  with  some  silver  and  leather- 
backs being  taken. 

During  March,  April  and  May  of  this 
year,  catches  in  this  vicinity  were  some- 
what lighter  than  those  made  last  fall. 
Nevertheless,  these  are  worthy  of  mention, 
as  individual  catches  of  from  3 to  40  carp 
in  a day  were  common.  Hoover’s  Landing 
and  the  Island  have  always  provided  good 
fishing  for  game  species  such  as  the  bass 
and  wall-eyed  pike,  in  addition  to  furnish- 
ing an  abundance  of  carp  in  all  sizes,  rang- 
ing in  length  from  6 inches  to  36  inches. 
However,  this  peculiar  season  seemed  to  fur- 
nish mostly  small  carp  with  very  few  and 


scattered  reports  of  carp  over  25  inches  in  •- 
length.  The  combined  daily  catches  varied  ' 
from  150  to  700  carp.  The  total  catch  of  ' 
carp  recorded  during  the  fall  and  spring 
fishing  was  20,650  fish  of  the  three  species. 

Carp  caught  in  the  autumn  of  ’36  were 
practically  all  taken  on  dough  bait  and 
some  corn,  while  of  the  fish  taken  this 
spring,  approximately  60  per  cent  were  ; 
landed  on  dough  bait,  the  rest  on  worms.  | 

Until  1935,  very  little  was  known  of  the 
carp,  his  nature,  habits  and  life  history. 
During  the  past  three  years,  however,  fish- 
ermen of  Pennsylvania  learned  many  of  the  j 
carp’s  secrets.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ; 


Very  much  engrossed 
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writer,  is  responsible  largely  for  the  almost 
unbelievable  catches  and  records  made  dur- 
(ing  recent  years.  Thousands  of  carp,  rang- 
ing in  weight  from  20  to  28  pounds  and 
(measuring  over  30  inches  in  length,  have 


Stanley  PatricoskI  (in  wheel-chair) , expert  carp  fish- 
erman, approves  the  work  of  his  nephew,  Thomas 

been  taken  from  Pennsylvania  waters  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years. 

The  thrill  in  landing  one  of  these  river 
monsters  is  well  worth  experiencing,  and  I 
believe  that  carp  fishing,  as  a sport,  is  win- 
ning recruits  perhaps  more  rapidly  than  is 
any  other  form  of  angling  at  the  present 
time.  Many  fishing  tackle  dealers  through- 
out the  state  are  featuring  carp  baits  and 
tackle  and,  in  some  sections,  shortage  of 
this  type  of  merchandise  has  been  experi- 
enced. 

Believe  it  or  not,  in  carp  fishing  centers 
of  Pennsylvania,  an  angler  is  not  recog- 
nized as  a first  class  fisherman  until  he 
lands  successfully  a carp  measuring  over 
30  inches  in  length.  We  regard  this  as  a 
real  test  in  proving  fishing  ability.  A leath- 
erback of  this  size  will  give  any  angler 
something  to  worry  about  before  it  is 
taken — in  boat  or  ashore. 


LANDS  BIG  BROOKIES 

With  ten  brook  trout  in  his  creel,  each 
over  twelve  inches,  Edward  McCarthy,  Har- 
risburg, returned  home  to  report  ideal  trout 
fishing  conditions  along  Kettle  Creek,  Pot- 
ter County. 

McCarthy  was  fishing  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  stream,  near  Germania.  The  stream 
was  in  a semi-flood  stage  and  slightly  dis- 
colored, he  said,  but  bottom  feeding  was 
good,  and  a spinner  usually  brought  results. 
He  reports  that  the  mild  Winter  produced 
a super-abundance  of  insects,  and  fish  feed- 
ing should  be  good  this  Summer. 


THE  CARP  PROBLEM 

By  DR.  THOS.  E.  WINECOFF 


IF  the  editor  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA 
ANGLER  gives  this  article  space,  it 
will  probably  be  only  as  a kindly  personal 
courtesy.  And  many  of  the  thousands  who  I 
dare  hope  will  remember  me  as  addi’essing 
their  sportsmen’s  clubs  in  the  six  years  I 
was  with  the  Game  Commission  will  no 
doubt  conclude  that  age  has  affected  what- 
ever judgment  I may  ever  have  had,  and 

others  will  call  me  a plain  d d fool  and 

let  it  go  at  that. 

But  I have  given  the  carp  question  much 
thought  and  a lot  of  observation,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  through  many 
years,  and  it  has  led  me  to  the  rather  posi- 
tive conclusion  that  the  problem  with  the 
carp  is  not  how  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  how 
to  get  enough  of  them.  I should,  for  curios- 
ity, like  to  hear  of  a place  where  there  is 
good  bass  fishing  without  a bountiful  sup- 
ply of  carp  there  also. 

The  greatest  small-mouth  fishing  I have 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  was  in  a long  and 
narrow  but  deep  little  lake  in  the  Puget 
Sound  country  that  was  stocked  with  carp 


some  sixty  to  seventy  years  ago,  when  the 
craze  went  almost  all  over  the  country  to 
raise  carp  for  human  food. 

Finding — like  the  rest  of  the  country — 
what  a delusion  and  a snare  the  carp  was 
as  a food  fish,  the  interested  parties  then 
stocked  the  lake  with  small-mouth  bass. 
After  a few  years,  the  good  bass  fishing 
there  got  bruited  about,  and  from  that  day 
up  to  the  last  I heard  of  it,  in  spite  of 
being  “fished  to  death,”  the  lake  “simply 
swarmed”  with  bass — their  sole  food  being 
the  small  carp,  plus  a few  deep-water  craw- 
fish. 

My  brother-in-law,  down  in  North  Caro- 
lina, stocked  a very  small  artificial  lake 
with  both  the  large-mouth  bass  and  carp 
some  fifteen  years  ago  or  more;  and  for 
many  years  now  the  public  have  fished  this 
little  lake  harder  than  any  waters  I know 
of.  I asked  him  last  summer  if  he  had  any 
bass  left,  after  all  that  fishing,  and  he  told 
me  that  apparently  there  were  just  as  many 
bass  in  the  lake  as  ever.  And  again  the 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 


Unusual  frontal  view  of  head  of  carp 


Photo  b\  La  Mar  Mumbar 
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JUST  A DRY  FLY  NUT 

By  GEORGE  HARVEY 


(Sketches  by  the  Writer) 


At  work  on  a hobby 


Have  you  ever  had  your  Uncle  Jim  or 
that  next  door  neighbor  tell  over  and 
over  again  -what  he  thought  the  best  method 
of  taking  trout  was?  Well,  if  you  have, 
don’t  class  him  as  just  another  bore;  he’s 
merely  suffering  from  an  affliction  that , 
sooner  or  later,  affects  every  fisherman  who 
has  cast  a lure  upon  the  waters  and  hoped 
for  a return.  Every  fisherman  has  at  least 
one  theory  as  to  the  best  method  of  taking 
trout  that  he  will  defend  to  the  end.  When 
I first  started  to  fly  fish,  I used  nothing 
but  wet  flies.  One  day,  I was  just  a kid  at 
the  time,  an  old  timer  Anally  persuaded  me 
to  try  a dry  fly.  Well,  to  make  a long  story 
short,  when  I caught  my  first  fish  on  that 
dry  fly,  I was  the  happiest  barefoot  kid  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I’ll  defend  dry 
fly  fishing  against  all  comers. 

Even  though  I did  take  many  trout  and 
enjoyed  fishing  the  wet  fly  before  that 
eventful  initiation,  from  that  day  to  this 
I like  to  he  considered  a dry  fly  fisherman. 
For  the  beginner,  dry  fly  fishing  is  the 
easiest  method  in  so  far  as  taking  trout  on 
flies  is  concerned.  It  is  really  hard  to  con- 
vince the  bait  fisherman  that  this  is  true, 
but,  once  started,  he’ll  sure  regret  the  time 
and  sport  that  he  has  been  missing. 

All  my  old  fishing  pals  were  bait  fisher- 
men. It  was  difficult  to  convince  them  that 
they  were  missing  a great  sport,  but  no 
fisherman  can  stand  to  have  someone  fish 
over  water  that  has  proved  unfruitful  to 
him  and  see  someone  else  take  a creel  of 
trout  out  of  that  same  water  on  a dry  fly 
without  doing  something  about  it.  At  first 
when  I offered  my  old  bait  fisherman  pals 
dry  flies,  they  refused,  but  after  I had  con- 
verted the  first  one  to  the  dry  fly,  the  rest 
soon  fell  in  line.  Gradually,  one  by  one,  they 


all  became  members  of  that  great  order  of 
“Dry  Fly  Fisherman.” 

First  of  all,  let’s  discuss  the  proper  kind 
of  tackle.  On  the  market  today,  one  can 
pick  up  a fairly  decent  fly  rod,  one  with 
plenty  of  backbone,  at  a fairly  reasonable 
price,  usually  between  ten  to  twenty  dol- 
lars. If  you  haven’t  a rod  of  this  type,  go 
to  your  sporting  goods  dealer  and  have  him 
help  you  select  a rod.  For  the  beginner,  I 
would  suggest  a rod  weighing  approxi- 
mately five  ounces.  Then  select  a line  that 
your  rod  will  handle  well.  An  HDH  double 
tapered  line  would  be  about  right  for  a rod 
of  this  class,  or  a D level  line  is  also  suit- 
able, but  be  sure  that  the  line  is  heavy 
enough  to  bring  out  the  action  of  your  rod. 
The  reel,  in  so  far  as  I am  concerned, 

4T  :3P- 


should  be  one  of  the  single  action  type  and 
should  be  heavy  enough  so  that  with  the 
line  would  weigh  about  one  and  one-half 
times  the  weight  of  the  rod.  To  fish  the 
dry  fly  properly,  one  should  use  tapered 
leaders.  The  length  of  the  leader,  to  me,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a fly 
fisherman’s  equipment.  I strongly  recom-  i 
mend  using  as  long  a leader  as  you  can  i 
handle  and  of  good  quality.  A good  all  ' 
round  leader  and  one  that  will  suit  most 
Pennsylvania  waters  will  be  about  nine  feet  j 
long  tapered  to  3x  or  4x.  I 

Many  dry  fly  fisherman  prefer  a fly  that  t 
is  heavily  dressed.  By  that  I mean  a fly  j 
that  has  a lot  of  hackle.  Personally,  I prefer  | 
a fly  that  is  not  heavily  dressed,  and,  if  I 
good,  clear,  stiff  hackles  are  used,  the  fly  f 
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Properly  dressed  fly 


will  ride  just  as  well  as  a fly  with  the 
heavier  hackles  and  seems  to  me  to  be  more 
effective.  When  selecting  your  flies,  look 
them  over  carefully  and  pick  out  flies  with 
good  stiff  hackles.  A half  dozen  flies  that 
have  the  above  characteristics  are  worth  a 
couple  dozen  flies  that  are  dressed  with 
soft  hackles.  For  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  different  types  of  hackles 
used  on  flies,  the  accompanying  sketch  will 
be  of  value  in  distinguishing  between  a 
good  hackle  and  a poor  one. 

I have  been  fishing  the  dry  fly  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  and  every  year  I am  be- 


coming more  convinced  that  the  size  of  the 
fly  is  more  important  than  is  the  color  and 
the  pattern.  In  the  past  five  years,  I have 
very  seldom  used  many  flies  dressed  on 
hooks  larger  than  number  fourteen.  How- 
ever, there  are  times  when  the  larger  pat- 


terns  are  effective,  but  for  most  of  the  sea- 
son, flies  dressed  on  numbers  14,  16,  and  18 
hooks  have  proved  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful. There  are  times  when  trout  are  very 
selective  and  then  you  must  have  flies  that 
closely  resemble  the  natural  insect,  but  such 
times  are  usually  few  and  far  between.  I 
believe  that  I can  truthfully  say  that  ninety 
per  cent  of  my  fishing  is  done  with  not 
more  than  six  or  eight  patterns,  and  I 
have  fished  most  of  the  good  trout  wmters 
of  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  only  one  correct  wmy  to  fish  the 
dry  fly,  and  that  is  upstream.  The  fly  is 
cast  upstream  and  is  allowed  to  float  down 
naturally  with  the  current.  One  of  the  most 
important  points  and  one  that  most  begin- 
ners will  fail  to  notice  is  the  direction  in 
which  the  currents  and  eddies  are  flowing. 
To  avoid  an  unnatural  drag  on  your  fly, 
you  must  have  the  line,  leader,  and  fly  all 
floating  at  the  same  rate  of  speed.  To  ac- 
complish this,  you  must  first  make  a study 
of  the  water  which  you  are  going  to  fish 
and  then  get  in  the  best  position  for  cast- 
ing your  fly  so  that  it  will  float  naturally 


without  any  drag.  Many  times,  a .flight 
drag  on  the  fly  will  put  a trout  down  for 
hours.  Another  important  point  that  i.- 
usually  disregarded  by  beginners  is  picking 
the  fly  up  from  the  water  before  it  ha.s 
floated  down  to  or  beyond  the  ])oint  where 
the  fisherman  is  standing.  Many  times  I 
have  had  trout  follow  the  fly  downstream 
and  take  it  almost  at  my  feet.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  cast  you  have  made, 
don’t  immediately  pick  up  the  fly,  but  let  it 
float  down  as  I have  suggested  above.  More 
fish  are  put  down  by  making  too  many 
casts  than  by  any  other  single  thing. 

Another  item  that  is  disregarded,  not 
only  by  beginners  but  also  by  fly  fishermen 
who  have  been  at  the  game  for  years,  is 
that,  to  fish  a dry  fly  successfully,  the 
leader  must  be  sunk.  This  is  especially  true 
when  fishing  clear  and  low  water  or  when 
fishing  sluggish  water.  X leader  floating  on 
the  surface  casts  a shadow  on  the  bottom 
that  looks  like  a large  hemp  rope.  Many 
are  the  trout  that  I have  seen  scurry  away 
when  a leader  that  was  floating  passed 
over  them.  I know  that  they  saw  not  me 
but  just  the  shadow’  of  the  leader.  The  next 
time  you  are  out  fishing  on  a clear,  sunny 
day,  just  let  your  leader  float  and  notice 
the  shadow  it  casts  on  the  stream  bed.  Then 
sink  your  leader  and  notice  the  difference. 
Y"ou  will  probably  have  trouble  getting  your 
leader  to  sink  so  here  are  a few  hints  on 
how  to  keep  it  under.  Until  you  catch  your 
first  trout,  try  rubbing  your  leader  with  any 
laundry  soap  that  does  not  float,  or  better 
still  put  some  in  your  leader  box.  If  you 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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VITREUM  OF  THE  DEPTHS 

Is  the  Wall-Eyed  Pike  Staging  a Comeback  In  Pennsylvania  Waters? 

By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


The  little  casting  lure  settled  gradually 
after  the  cast  to  a rock  ledge  shoreline 
in  a deep  pool  in  the  lower  Juniata  River, 
and  very  slowly  I started  the  retrieve.  A 
few  slight  bumps  as  it  wobbled  through  the 
depths  indicated  that  it  was  down  in  wall- 
eye range.  A steady  rain  was  falling  on  this 
afternoon,  the  Fifth  of  July,  and  I was  not 
particularly  hopeful  of  a strike.  Certainly, 
I was  unprepared  for  the  event  that  fol- 
lowed. 

As  the  lure  emerged  into  shallow  water, 
I noted  behind  it,  and  coming  swiftly,  a 
long  graceful  fish.  The  plug  was  not  more 
distant  than  10  feet  from  the  rod  tip  when, 
with  a savage  twisting  turn,  the  fish  struck 
viciously  from  the  side.  Firmly  hooked,  the 
wall-eye  lunged  for  deep  water,  stripping 
the  handles  of  the  casting  reel  from  my 
fingers.  Then  began  a see-saw  battle  tha*^ 
lasted  for  10  minutes.  True,  there  was  not 
in  its  fight  for  freedom,  the  maddened 
breaks  from  the  surface  that  might  have 
characterized  the  fight  of  a smallmouthed 
bass  of  equal  weight  but  in  steady  purpose- 
ful fashion,  this  fish  bored  into  the  depths 
of  the  pool.  Finally  I ran  it,  a pike  perch 
23  inches  in  length  and  weighing  4 pounds 
4 ounces,  into  the  shallow  shelfing  of  a tiny 
island  nearby.  Taken  on  the  light  casting 
rod,  this  wall-eyed  had  given  a most  admir- 
able account  of  itself. 

That  the  wall-eyed  pike,  Stizostedion 
Vitreum,  otherwise  known  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  pike-perch,  Susquehanna  salmon, 
jack  salmon,  and  yellow  bass,  is  becoming 
more  plentiful  in  many  of  our  streams  and 
lakes,  we  have  reason  to  believe.  Just  what 
factors  may  be  responsible  for  this  increase. 


one  cannot  say  conclusively,  but,  we  may 
mention  in  passing,  fioods,  the  hardiness  of 
the  fry  of  this  species  and  a general  better- 
ment of  environmental  conditions  as  possible 
contributing  factors.  One  thing  is  certain: 
we  have  been  receiving  many  reports  of 
wall-eye  catches  from  the  field  this  year. 
This  may  be  in  part  attributable  to  a wider 
knowledge  of  successful  methods  of  fishing 
for  the  species,  but  since  trolling  methods 
that  annually  account  for  the  bulk  of  wall- 
eyed pike  taken  have  been  general  knowl- 
edge with  fishermen  for  years,  factors  favor- 
ing a natural  increase  in  number  should  be 
considered. 

History  and  Description 

Available  records  indicate  that  the  pike 
perch  (fishermen  prefer  to  call  it  under  this 
name,  suggesting  as  it  does  certain  charac- 
teristics of  the  pike,  and  also  its  relation- 
ship to  the  perch  family)  was  first  intro- 
duced to  the  Chemung  River,  tributary  to 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
about  1812.  It  is  said  that  a Jesuit  priest 
and  an  Englishman  that  year  transferred, 
by  wagon  probably,  a few  adult  pike  perch 
from  a New  York  lake  to  the  Chemung. 
Few  annals  in  fish  planting  are  so  amazing 
as  the  rapid  increase  of  these  fish,  spread- 
ing as  they  did  over  the  Susquehanna  water- 
shed down  to  the  brackish  waters  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  in  a comparatively  short  time. 
So  abundant  did  they  become  in  this  stream 
that  they  very  soon  were  referred  to  as  Sus- 
quehanna salmon,  a name  by  which  they 
are  still  commonly  known  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  appearance,  the  pike  perch  is  striking. 
Its  slender,  somewhat  spindle-shaped  body 


and  prominent  jaws  armed  with  needle 
sharp  fangs,  are  suggestive  of  the  pike  fam- 
ily, while  the  strong  shapely  fins,  the  front 
dorsal  being  spiney  rayed,  suggest  the 
perch.  From  some  angles  under  water,  the 
prominent  eyes,  glassy  in  appearance  when 
the  fish  is  taken  from  the  water,  may  have 
semblance  to  little  balls  of  fire.  Its  colora- 
tion varies  somewhat,  according  to  environ- 
ment. Usually,  however,  the  ground  color  is 
dark  olive,  finely  mottled  with  brassy  oblique 
lines. 

Habits 

While  the  pike  perch  is  notably  a lake 
fish,  the  readiness  with  which  it  adapted 
itself  to  streams  in  Pennsylvania  having 
rocky  ledges  and  pebbly  mixed  with  sandy 
bottom  would  indicate  that  the  natural 
range  of  this  species  can  be  increased 
notably. 

Spawning  time  for  the  species  usually 
comes  in  early  spring,  late  March  or  early 
April.  Just  what  takes  place  at  spawning 
time  is  not  definitely  known.  However,  it 
is  established  that  these  fish  do  not  pair  off 
for  spawning  as  do  the  sunfish,  but  congre- 
gate in  shoal  water  in  groups.  After  spawn- 
ing, the  fish  desert  the  eggs.  The  fry  are 
exceedingly  hardy  little  fish  and  consider- 
able success  has  attended  stocking  them 
while  in  this  stage. 

Apparently,  the  adult  fish  prefer  water 
of  moderate  depth,  and  very  often  many  of 
the  favored  pools  are  marked  by  swift  ed- 
dies. Clean  gravel  and  pebble  bottom,  as 
well  as  sections  of  streams  having  rocky 
ledges,  seem  to  be  favored  by  the  pike 
perch. 
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Have  Floods  Helped  the  Wall-Eyed  Pike? 

j Last  spring,  I was  talking  to  an  old  eel- 
Irack  fisherman  on  the  Juniata.  During  the 
'previous  fall,  he  said,  he  observed  an  amaz- 
!ing  increase  in  the  number  of  young  wall- 
eyed pike  which  became  trapped.  He  care- 
fully released  them,  of  course,  but  this  con- 
dition had  not  been  apparent  in  other  years. 

The  action  of  the  flood  water  during  the 
disastrous  flood  of  1936  apparently  varied 
in  the  streams  affected.  In  the  high-banked 
Juniata,  the  rush  of  the  water  seemingly 
had  a much  greater  scouring  effect  on  the 
bottom  than  did  the  flood  in  the  wider 
reaches  of  the  lower  Susquehanna.  Obser- 
vation on  the  Juniata  this  year  indicated 
that  this  flushing  of  the  stream  has  def- 
initely scoured  the  bed,  exposing  long 
reaches  of  pebble  and  rock  bottom.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  pike  to  flourish  in  streams  with 
this  type  of  bottom  is  well  known,  and  it  is 
just  possible  that,  when  the  food  supply  has 
again  been  built  up  to  its  former  status, 
this  stream  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  out- 
standing pike  perch  fishing  grounds  in  the 
state.  Some  vegetation  has  been  observed 
and  restoration  of  this  vital  factor  should 
do  much  to  hasten  the  return  of  the  stream 
to  its  former  status  as  a game  fish  forage 
producer. 

Without  doubt,  the  flood  took  an  exceed- 
ingly heavy  toll  on  the  food  in  this  stream. 
Smallmouthed  bass  so  far  observed  this  sea- 
son seem  to  run  racey.  A 22%  inch  small- 
mouth  caught  on  opening  day  weighed  four 
and  one-half  pounds,  which  would  indicate 
that  this  fish  was  considerably  under  nor- 
mal, weight  to  length  considered.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  wall-eyes  that  I have  ob- 
served so  far  seem  to  be  fairly  normal  fish, 
from  the  angle  of  weight  to  length.  The 
Juniata  is  fortunate  in  having  a rich  source 
for  food,  which  can  work  into  the  main 
stream,  in  its  tributaries  such  as  Cocolamus 
Creek,  Big  and  Little  Buffalo  Creeks  in 
Perry  county,  the  Tuscarora  Creek,  Lost 
Creek  and  other  smaller  streams  in  Juniata 
county.  Carp,  too,  are  fairly  plentiful  in  this 
stream  and  should  serve  to  considerable  ex- 
tent in  tiding  over  the  game  fish  population 
while  the  food  supply  is  being  restored. 

Lake  Wall-Eyes 

Is  there  any  body  of  water  in  Pennsyl- 
vania where  the  wall-eyed  pike  is  definitely 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  are  other 
game  fish  species?  Apparently  we  have  an 
answer  in  beautiful  Lake  Carey  in  Wyom- 
ing county.  Accompanied  by  Warden  Russell 
Womelsdorf,  a visit  to  this  lake  proved  most 
informative.  In  talking  to  Luther  Knilfen 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  a veteran  angler  skillful 
with  fly  rod  and  casting  rod  who  has  fished 
this  lake  for  years,  I was  told  that  grer 
numbers  of  wall-eyed  pike  around  10  inches 
in  length  were  being  taken.  Later  that 
night,  several  of  these  young  fish  struck 
the  trolling  lures,  and  every  indication  at 
the  present  time  seems  to  point  to  an  out- 
standing increase  in  the  species.  While  some 
largemouth  bass  and  pickerel  are  also  being 
taken,  a preponderance  of  catches  seems  to 
rest  with  the  wall-eyed  pike.  Probably  one 
very  vital  factor  in  this  increase  of  the  pike 
rests  in  the  flow  way  adjoining  the  dam. 
Without  doubt,  this  flow  way  provides  ideal 
spawning  ground  for  the  pike  perch  and 
other  game  species.  The  lake  generally  is 


characterized  by  rock  and  pebble  bottom, 
an  ideal  haunt  for  the  wall-eyed  pike. 

Stocking 

Stocking  of  this  species  by  the  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  bringing  back  the  pike  perch.  The 
eggs  and  milt  can  be  readily  stripped  from 
the  adult  fish,  and  placed  on  hatching  bat- 
teries at  the  different  hatcheries,  hatched 
successfully.  The  young  are  exceedingly 
cannibalistic,  rivalling,  in  this  respect,  their 
competitors  for  the  food  supply  of  the  in- 
land waters,  the  black  bass.  This  cannibal- 
istic tendency  makes  it  necessary  to  stock 
many  of  the  young  pike  perch  while  the 
are  still  in  the  fry  stage.  Frequently,  at  the 
hatcheries,  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
tiny  fish  may  form  a string  5 or  6 inches 
in  length,  each  seeking  to  swallow  its  fel- 
low of  equal  size,  and  succeeding  to  th< 
point  of  taking  the  tail  of  other  tiny  fish  in 
its  mouth. 

Fortunately,  in  planting  the  fry  of  this 
species,  the  young  are  exceedingly  hardy. 
If  they  manage  to  escape  schools  of  min- 
nows when  first  planted,  they  apparently 
attain  length  rapidly  in  suitable  waters  and 
form  an  important  addition  to  the  wall-eye 
population  in  these  areas.  Last  year,  the 
Fish  Commission  stocked  12,477,448  pike 
perch,  ranging  in  size  from  fry  to  adult. 

Listed  as  outstanding  waters  for  this  spe- 
cies at  the  present  time  are  the  Juniata 
River  and  its  Raystown  Branch,  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  the 
main  Susquehanna,  the  Upper  Delaware 
River,  Lake  Wallenpaupack  in  Pike  and 


Wayne  counties,  the  Upper  .Allegheny  R.ver, 
French  Creek  and  Conneaut  Lake  in  North- 
western Pennsylvania. 

And  what  is  the  record  pike  perch  report- 
ed to  the  ANGLER?  May  I refer  our  read- 
ers to  Frank  Seas  of  Easton.  While  trolling 
with  a lamprey  eel  and  spinner  combination 
on  the  Upper  Delaware  River  in  19.34,  Frank 
hooked  and  landed  a wall-eyed  pike  measur- 
ing 34  inches  in  length,  having  a girth  of 
18^2  inches  and  weighing  13  jjounds  8 
ounces.  It  was  caught  in  Zimmerman’s 
Eddy. 

Slow  trolling  or  casting  and  retrieving 
deep  for  wall-eyed  pike  is  a thrilling  sport 
for  any  angler,  and  with  an  increase  in  the 
species  now  very  much  in  evidence,  Penn- 
sylvania fishermen  apparently  are  in  for 
some  fine  sport  this  year.  Autumn  months, 
in  particular,  are  great  for  wall-eyes.  Give 
it  a try  some  time. 


WADERS  BEWARE! 

The  Delaware  County  Chapter  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  apparently  started 
something  when  they  introduced  10  pairs 
of  largemouth  bass  as  brood  fish  to  their 
new  rearing  pond  in  Glen  Providence  I’ark 
on  the  outskirts  of  Media. 

The  bass  were  on  the  nests  and  every- 
thing was  going  lovely  when  a park  author- 
ity gave  Waltonian  Phil  Platt  a hurry  call 
on  the  ’phone.  It  seems  that  a lad  was  wad- 
ing or  something  like  that  and  his  foot 
came  rather  close  to  a bass  over  its  nest. 
The  fish  struck  so  viciously  that  it  drew 
blood. 


Two  fine  wall-eyed  pike,  26  and  24  inches  in  length,  taken  on  casting  lure  by  William  R. 

Kirkpatrick  of  Souderton 
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A feller  kin  larn  a heap  what  a man’s 
like  ef  he  takes  him  afishin’.  Now,  I ain’t 
sayin’  thet  us  boys  thet  fishes  is  sproutin’ 
wings  er  ennything  like  thet,  but  danged 
ef  I ever  seed  more’n  a couple  thet  wasn’t 
the  salt  o’  the  earth.  Course,  us  fishermen 
looks  at  things  powerful  much  alike  so 
mebbe  I’m  sorter  sot  in  my  ways  ter  say  it. 

Well,  round  erbout  two  weeks  back,  Jeb 
Evans  hed  a feller  astayin’  on  with  him  fer 
a bit  o’  fishin’,  so  Jeb  says  ter  me,  Jerry, 
let’s  us  go  over  ter  the  pike  pond  an’  mebbe 
ketch  some.  Now,  I been  afishin’  with  Jeb 
fer  a long  time  back  an’  they  ain’t  a better 
feller  nowheres.  So  we  gits  our  cane  poles 
tergether,  rigs  up  the  lines  with  swivels  and 
double  hooks,  ketches  us  some  powerful  nice 
minnies  erbout  4 ter  6 inches  long,  an’  beds 
fer  the  pond. 

This  feller  ain’t  ever  fished  fer  pike  this 
way,  so  we  showed  him  right  off,  after  we 
gits  ter  the  pond,  the  trick  o’  puttin’  the  rig 
in  them  there  lilly  pad  pockets  where  pike 
hangs  out.  He  ketched  on  quick,  an’  then  the 
fun  started.  Jeb  hooks  a good  pike,  every 
bit  o’  24  inches  an’  was  aplayin’  thet  fish 
jest  right  when  along  comes  this  feller  an’ 
throws  right  in  over  his  line.  Greedy  ain’t 
no  word  fer  it,  jest  as  ef  they  wasn’t  lots 
o’  other  water  ter  be  fished.  Ennyhow,  them 
lines  gits  all  tangled  up,  an’  you  know  how 
with  them  easy  tore  jaws  a pike  kin  git  off. 
Thet  happened  right  sudden. 

Jeb  he  don’t  say  a thing,  jest  keeps  on 
fishin’.  It  was  like  thet  all  mornin’.  One  o’ 
us  ud  be  fishin’  a likely  plout,  when  along 
ud  come  this  feller,  shovin’  right  past 
splashin’  around  an’  makin’  a tarnation  of  a 
fuss.  I never  seed  sech  goin’  on  afore  an’  I 
hope  I never  see  it  agin.  Jeb  an’  me  ketched 
some  pike,  an’  when  he  didn’t  which  ain’t 
no  wonder,  he  cussed  out  the  place  fer  fair. 
It  jest  spoiled  our  fishin’  trip  an’  on  the  way 
home,  I figgered  Jeb  o’  course  ud  have  ter 
keep  quiet,  ez  the  feller  was  his  company, 
but  I sure  did  give  thet  feller  a piece  o’  my 
mind. 

An’  thet’s  what  I mean  when  I say  thet  a 
feller  kin  be  jedged  by  how  he  acts  out 
fishin’.  A good  sport,  seein’  the  other  feller’s 
angle,  fits  right  inter  happy  fishin’.  A feller 
thet  ain’t  a good  sport  kin  spoil  a fishin’ 
trip  quicker’)!  a wink. 


FISH  WARDENS  ASSISTED  BY 
TROOPER  NAB  BOOT- 
LEGGERS 

Charged  with  the  possessioir  and  trans- 
portation of  untaxed  alcohol,  three  men,  two 
of  them  residents  of  Scranton,  and  the  third 
of  Throop,  were  arrested  June  4,  at  Hamlin, 
by  State  Trooper  Edward  Leh,  of  the  Hones- 
dale  substation,  and  Fish  Wardens  John 
Schadt,  of  Wayne  county,  Frank  Brink  of 
Pike  county,  and  Keith  Harter  of  Lacka- 
wanna county. 

The  prisoners  who  were  lodged  in  the 
Wayne  county  jail  at  Honesdale,  were  Louis 
Constantini,  Rocco  Chickilla  and  Stanley 
Wisnesky,  alias  Stanley  Wayne. 

Assigned  to  check  up  possible  illegal  fish 
catches,  the  trooper  and  the  wardens  were 
stopping  cars  at  Hamlin  Corners,  when  Con- 
stantini approached  in  his  auto.  The  officers 
stopped  him  and  in  going  through  the  ma- 
chine, they  found  forty-three,  five-gallon 
cans  of  alcohol. 

About  an  hour  later,  the  officer  stopped 
the  car  in  which  Chickilla  and  Wisnesky 
were  riding.  In  this  car  were  found  twenty- 
five,  five-gallon  cans  of  alcohol. 

The  three  prisoners  were  turned  over  to 
officers  of  the  Federal  alcohol  taxing  unit, 
and  to  the  State  Liquor  Control  Board. 

This  arrest  was  quite  a surprise  to  the 
Fish  Wardens  and  the  Trooper. 


BOARD  MEMBER 
APPOINTED 

Announcement  was  made  recently 
by  the  Governor’s  office  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Frank  J.  Pentrack, 
Johnstown  outdoorsman,  to  the  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners.  Mr.  Pentrack 
was  named  by  Governor  George  H. 
Earle  to  succeed  Dan  R.  Schnabel, 
Johnstown,  veteran  Board  member 
who  had  served  for  fourteen  years  in 
that  capacity,  and  whose  term  expired 
on  July  3. 

Commissioner  Pentrack  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Johnstown  School  Board, 
and  engaged  in  the  undertaking  and 
embalming  business.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Greater 
Johnstown  Boy  Scout  Council,  and 
served  for  two  years  as  president  of 
the  Cambria  County  Coon  Hunters’ 
Association,  in  addition  to  serving  a 
similar  period  as  secretary  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountain  Skeet  League. 

He  is  actively  interested  in  sports- 
men’s affairs,  being  president  of  the 
Johnstown  Rifle  Club  and  a member 
of  the  Johnstown  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
Central  City  Sportsmen,  Cairnbrook 
Sportsmen,  Hollidaysburg  Consoli- 
dated Sportsmen,  Indiana  County 
Game  and  Fish  Association  and  South 
Hill  Sportsmen  (Pittsburgh). 
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SNAKES  SNAKES 

ATTENTION  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

18  YEARS  OR  UNDER 

The  Huntingdon  County  Game  Fish  & Forestry  Association  will  Pay  a 
bounty  of  5c  for  each  water  snake  you  kill  during  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September. 

Only  the  head  of  the  snake  need  to  be  turned  In  for  bounty  payment. 
For  particulars  Inquire. 


I 

I 

f HUNTINGDON  SPORTSMEN 
I SPONSOR  SNAKE 
CAMPAIGN 

! Writes  Howard  Shilling  of  Huntingdon: 
' The  watersnake  is  the  worst  of  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  natural  predators  that  take 
a daily  toll  from  our  stock  of  game  and 
food  fish.  It  is  a proven  fact  that  a water- 
snake  will  kill  more  fish  per  year  than  any 
fisherman.  Most  fisherman  you  talk  with 
will  give  testimony  to  the  ability  of  the 
watersnake  to  capture  and  kill  fish.  The 
watersnake  not  only  preys  on  small  min- 
nows and  food  fish;  he  is  also  capable  of 
catching  game  fish  and  especially  in  the 
smaller  streams,  that  hold  trout,  he  is  most 
destructive  to  this  class  of  game  fish. 

It  is  evident  that  any  movement  aimed 
to  reduce  the  number  of  watersnakes  will 
assist  in  the  production  of  a maximum  sup- 
ply of  fish.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Huntingdon  County  Game,  Fish  and  For- 
estry Association  has  sponsored  a drive 
against  these  predators  during  the  past  two 
years  and  will  conduct  a like  campaign  this 
summer.  The  Association’s  effort  during  the 
two  previous  contests  has  accounted  for  the 
destruction  of  over  1000  watersnakes. 

“Bill”  Harlin,  chairman  of  the  Contest 
Committee,  announces  the  1937  watersnake 
campaign,  as  follows: 

1.  Contest  opens  July  1st  and  will  close 
Sept.  30th,  both  dates  inclusive. 

2.  All  hoys  and  girls  in  the  county 
eighteen  (18)  years  of  age  or  under  are 
eligible  to  participate. 

3.  Snakes  must  be  turned  in  to  author- 
ized checkers  not  later  than  midnight. 
Sept.  30th. 

4.  Head  from  snake  is  all  that  will  be 
required  by  checkers  as  evidence  of  the  kill. 

The  Association  will  pay  a bounty  of  five 
(5)  cents  on  each  watersnake  head  turned 
in  and  in  addition  will  award  the  following 
prizes: 

To  the  boy  or  girl  killing  the  greatest 
number  of  watersnakes: 

1st  prize;  Telescope  Rod  complete  with 
Level  Wind  Reel. 

2nd  prize;  Scout  Knife. 

3rd  prize;  Flash  Light. 

Authorized  checkers  for  this  contest  are: 
Sam  Price,  Shade  Gap;  Homer  Wear, 
Orbisonia;  Rolla  Goodman,  Mill  Creek;  R. 
L.  Brumbaugh,  Marklesburg;  L.  M.  Green, 
Cassville;  H.  W.  Jackson,  McAlevys  Fort, 
R.  D.;  W.  H.  Miller,  McAlevys  Fort;  Sidney 

I.  Mogle,  Spruce  Creek;  Manbecks  Store, 
Petersburg;  Groves  Drug  Store;  Alexan- 
dria. In  Huntingdon,  snakes  may  be 
checked  in  at  Millers,  Corcelius  or  Good- 
mans  Hardware  Stores  or  at  I.  0.  Weaver’s 
store  in  Smithfield. 

Announce  Fishing  Contest 

Tomorrow  (July  1)  marks  the  opening  of 
another  season  for  the  fishermen  and  if  the 
“weather  man”  permits,  it  will  be  a sad  day 
for  the  unwary  fish  that  has  strayed  too  far 
from  home.  A large  number  of  the  Hunt- 


ingdon County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry 
Association  members  will,  no  doubt,  be 
among  the  many  to  take  to  local  streams 
in  an  effort  to  hook  one  of  those  big  ones. 
The  prizes  offered  this  year  by  the  Asso- 
ciation are  as  follows: 

First  Day  Entries: 

1.  Bass  (longest)  Fly  Casting  Line. 

2.  Pike  or  Salmon  (longest)  Fly  Casting 
Line. 

Season  Entries: 

1.  Bass  (longest)  Split-bamboo  Fly  Rod. 

2.  Pike  or  Pickerel  (longest)  Split-bam- 
boo Fly  Rod. 

3.  Walleyed  Pike,  commonly  called  Sal- 
mon (longest)  Split-bamboo  Fly  Rod. 

The  rules  governing  this  Contest  are: 

Only  members  having  paid  current  year’s 
dues  are  eligible  to  compete.  No  member 
can  enter  any  one  fish  for  more  than  one 
prize.  However,  a fish  caught  on  the  first 
day  need  not  be  entered  in  first  day  com- 
petition but  may  be  entered  for  the  season 
prize. 

The  winners  of  the  rods  in  the  trout  sea- 
son contest  cannot  compete  for  rods  in  this 
contest  but  may  compete  for  any  other 
prizes  offered.  Also,  winners  of  first  day 
prizes  cannot  compete  for  season  prizes. 

All  fish  entered  must  be  caught  in  Hunt- 
ingdon or  adjacent  counties  and  no  fish 
taken  from  private  reserv’es  is  eligible  for 
entry. 

All  fish  entered  must  be  measured  in  be- 
fore being  dressed  and  first  day  entries 
must  be  registered  before  midnight  at  any 
of  the  designated  checkers. 

Don’t  forget  the  Length  is  what  counts! 
Ask  your  checker  to  forward  your  entry  at 
once  to  W.  O.  Harlin,  Huntingdon,  Pa.  The 
checkers  for  this  contest  are  as  follows: 

Dr.  H.  R.  Grove,  Alexandria;  R.  L.  Brum- 
baugh, Marklesburg;  Manbeck’s  Store, 
Petersburg;  Sidney  I.  Mogle,  Spruce  Creek; 
Homer  Wear,  Orbisonia;  Marks  Restaurant, 
Corcelius  Hardware  Company,  Miller  Hard- 
ware Company  in  Huntingdon  or  I.  0. 
Weavers  Store  in  Smithfield. 


COMPLETE  LIST  OF 
BOOKS  ON  STATE 

Students  and  lovers  of  nature,  as  well 
as  those  thousands  of  Pennsylvanians  who 
would  know  more  about  their  native  State, 
find  on  the  shelves  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lications, at  Harrisburg,  scores  of  inter- 
esting and  instructive  books.  These  publica- 
tions are  easily  available  to  those  who  are 
interested,  many  of  them  being  supplied 
without  any  charge,  while  others  are 
merely  priced  at  cost  of  printing. 

The  Common  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  George  S.  Perry,  is  one  of  the 
books  that  is  much  in  demand  by  people 
wishing  to  know  more  about  the  Pennsyl- 
vania outdoors.  It  contains  a minimum  of 
technical  terms  and  can  easily  be  under- 
stood by  anyone.  Then  there  are  books  on 
Pennsylvania  caves,  the  1936  Flood,  stream 
flow  maps  and  records,  a bulletin  relating 
to  the  State  Forests,  the  State  Tree  of 
Pennsylvania,  books  illustrating  and  de- 
scribing mammals,  fish  and  game,  geologi- 
cal booklets  and  maps,  road  maps  and 
books  on  evei-y  phase  of  education.  These 
books  are  prepared  by  department  heads 
and  experts  and  are  therefore  authorita- 
tive. Many  of  them  are  profusely  illus- 
trated. 

Among  the  larger  books  might  be  men- 
tioned the  State  Industrial  Directory,  cov- 
ering every  county  and  every  industry.  The 
1935-1936  Pennsylvania  Manual  undoubt- 
edly contains  more  general  information 
about  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  book 
published,  and  it  should  be  in  every  library. 

Pennsylvanians  are  urged  to  write  to  the 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Harrisburg,  and 
ask  for  a list  of  State  Publications — it  will 
be  sent  without  charge  and  it  lists  more 
than  500  books,  pamphlets  and  bulletins  on 
almost  every  conceivable  subject. 


KEHLE  CATCHES  FAIR 

Warden  George  Cross  reports  that  catches 
on  Kettle  Creek  so  far  this  seasoii  have 
been  fair.  Largest  bass  taken  to  his  knowl- 
edge was  a 19-inch  smallmouth  caught  on  a 
grasshopper  by  M.  L.  Pittengill  of  Renovo. 
It  weighed  3 pounds.  Frank  Calahan  of 
Driftwood  caught  nine  smallmouthed  bass 
from  10  to  12  inches  in  length  on  July  3. 
Ervin  Dempsey  of  Driftwood  scored  with  6 
smallmouths  of  similar  size. 
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MY  DADDY  TIES  SOME  FLIES 

By  DAWN  BISHOP,  Age  13 


PRODUCTION  OF  SPAWN  IS 
BELOW  NORMAL 


My  daddy  read  an  article 
In  the  Angler  of  Pa. 

Written  by  Mr.  Wetzel, 

Oh,  what  a sorry  day. 

That  he  ever  was  allowed  to  write, 
Elementary  Fly  Tying,  or  how  to  tie  a fly 
For  my  daddy  read  and  right  away 
He  said  “I’m  going  to  try.” 

An  outfit  then  for  tying  flies. 

My  daddy  soon  did  get. 

Its  price  I dare  not  mention  here, 

’Twas  plenty  you  can  bet. 

And  straightaway  he  started  in 
To  try  and  tie  a fly, 

I heard  him  whisper  to  himself 
“Why  this  will  be  a pie.” 

“Oh  Weber,  Mills,  and  Paul  H.  Young, 

I’ll  put  them  in  the  shade. 

And  boy  will  they  be  jealous 
When  they  see  flies  I’ve  made.” 

But  Alas,  Alack,  my  poor  old  dad. 

His  chicks  he  counts  too  soon. 

For  all  the  flies  that  he  has  made, 

I think  were  hatched  too  soon. 

A hook  within  the  vise  he  put. 

Now  here’s  the  saddest  part, 

For  his  fingers  were  so  clumsy 
That  bad  language  soon  did  start. 

Oh  blanky  blank  and  dashy  dash. 

This  blank  hackle  won’t  lie  down. 

And  dashy  dash  and  blanky  blank. 

All  words  that  were  not  Nouns. 

But  Daddy  dear  did  persevere. 

And  soon  of  course  he  made. 

Some  flies  he  called  “McGinty’s,” 

They  were  just  the  proper  shade. 

Then  to  the  stream  he  wends  his  way. 
Where  trout  are  known  to  lurk 
To  cast  his  flies  and  try  them  out. 

And  see  if  they  will  work. 

He  cast  his  flies  upon  the  stream. 

The  fish  took  one  good  look. 

Five  trout  died  of  heart  disease. 

The  others  left  the  brook. 


BOLTS  AT  100 

Recaptured  after  a dash  from  the  squire’s 
office  where  he  and  four  others  were  said 
to  have  admitted  to  possession  of  30  illegal 
fish,  Stanley  Kazokas,  661  North  Street, 
Luzerne,  who  stated  10  of  the  fish  were  his, 
was  committed  to  Luzerne  County  Jail  for 
100  days  when  arraigned  recently  before 
Justice  of  the  Peace  William  H.  Roberts  of 
Kingston. 

Four  others,  charged  with  possession  of 
five  fish  each,  were  committed  for  50  days, 
10  days  for  each  fish. 

With  Kazokas  when  he  was  arrested  at 
7:30  the  previous  night  near  Luzerne,  were 
Anthony  Kazokas,  766  North  Street;  Joseph 
Zurinski,  794  North  Street,  Frank  Kane, 
824  North  Street,  all  of  Luzerne,  and 
George  Sevonis,  96  Chestnut  Street,  Swoyer- 
ville,  Penna. 

Arrests  were  made  by  Fish  IVarden  Rus- 
sell J.  Womelsdorf,  Kingston,  and  Private 
K.  M.  Werst  of  Troop  B,  State  Police.  Both 
officers  were  reported  to  have  testified  the 


And  home  right  soon,  my  Daddy  came, 
A much  disgusted  man. 

And  says  “I’ll  tie  some  better  flies, 

I think  perhaps  I can.” 

Oh  things  at  home  are  crazy. 

And  mother  sits  and  cries. 

With  feathers  scattered  o’er  the  house 
Since  Daddy’s  tying  flies. 

Fish  hooks  laying  on  the  rugs 
Wax  upon  the  floor. 

And  bits  of  string  and  crewel  wool. 
Are  hid  behind  the  door. 

Mother  had  some  Ostrich  Plumes, 

Upon  her  Easter  hat; 

And  now  they  are  an  awful  mess. 

My  Daddy  seen  to  that. 

He  cut  the  herl  from  off  the  quill 
And  made  it  into  flies. 

Now  Mother  won’t  forgive  that  trick 
Until  the  day  she  dies. 

Our  rooster  looks  quite  ragged. 

No  feathers  on  his  neck. 

His  tail  is  gone,  his  wings  likewise. 

He  is  a total  wreck. 

And  every  time  he  sees  my  Dad, 

With  many  a squawk  and  cackle. 

He  hies  himself  to  the  tallest  tree. 

To  try  and  save  his  hackles. 

Our  two  black  Cocker  Spaniels, 

Each  donates  his  share. 

For  Dad  has  got  a hundred  flies. 

Made  from  out  their  hair. 

Their  coats  are  getting  very  thin 
Where  the  fur  is  cut  away. 

But  Daddy  says  “Why  that’s  all  right 
It’ll  grow  back  in  some  day.” 

There’s  nothing  safe  around  our  home 
Since  Daddy  got  the  craze. 

Mother  and  I just  go  around. 

We’re  simply  in  a daze; 

Waiting  to  see  what  next  he’ll  find 
His  flies  and  bugs  to  make. 

Ma’s  set  of  furs?  Our  canary  bird? 
Who  knows  just  what  he’ll  take? 


DAYS  SENTENCE 

defendants  admitted  procuring  the  fish, 
which  included  20  largemouth  bass,  from 
the  Nesbitt  Pond,  also  known  as  Lake 
Catalpa. 

All  five  defendants  were  said  to  have  ad- 
mitted the  charge,  and  fines  and  costs  were 
being  discussed  when  Kazokas  made  his 
dash  for  freedom.  On  leaving  the  office,  he 
turned  north  on  Wyoming  Avenue  when  he 
was  noticed  by  George  Krug,  232  Chestnut 
Street,  who  gave  chase. 

Capturing  the  escaped  prisoner,  Krug  re- 
turned him  to  the  office  where  the  hearing 
was  resumed. 

In  further  discussion  of  the  case  it  was 
brought  out  that  only  three  of  the  defend- 
ants had  fishing  licenses. 

A sixth  of  the  group  was  released  when 
he  stated  he  had  no  connection  with  the 
catching  of  the  illegal  fish. 

Fish  Warden  Womelsdorf  said  the  man, 
whose  name  could  not  be  obtained,  would 
be  investigated. 


Half-Billion  Eggs  Produced  During 
Annual  Run  of  Wall-Eyed  Pike  Im 

; j6 


The  annual  spring  spawning  run  of  w’all- 
eyed  pike  on  Saginaw  Bay  yielded  more 
than  500,000,000  eggs  for  use  in  the  Michi- 
gan state  fish  hatcheries.  The  run  this  year 
wasn’t  as  productive  as  in  some  seasons 
past,  but  the  quality  of  the  eggs  taken  may 
off-set  the  slight  reduction  in  quantity. 

From  the  half  billion  eggs  taken  it  is  ex- 
pected that  from  150  to  250  million  fry  will 
be  produced.  The  bulk  of  the  fry  will  be 
planted  in  Saginaw  Bay  where  the  eggs 
were  taken  and  the  balance  will  be  shipped 
to  various  parts  of  the  state  for  stocking 
inland  waters. 

The  eggs  of  the  wall-eyed  pike  are  very 
small,  numbering  approximately  125,000  to 
a quart.  This  figure  has  been  accepted  as 
the  official  basis  for  counting  eggs  as  it 
has  been  checked  and  re-checked  over  a 
period  of  years  and  found  to  be  very 
accurate. 

Saginaw  Bay  is  often  pointed  to  by  men 
favoring  artificial  propagation  as  an  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  done  by  aiding  nature 
in  artificially  hatching  the  eggs  of  fish  and! 
returning  them  to  their  native  waters.  The 
Bay  continues  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
productive  bodies  of  fresh  water  in  the 
country  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  fished 
intensively  with  all  types  of  gear. — The 
Great  Lakes  Journal. 
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CATCHES  LARGE  EEL  ‘ 

Mrs.  John  Hulsizer,  Milton,  caught  an  » 
eel  that  measured  33  inches  in  length  and  ,• 
seven  inches  in  diameter  while  fishing  in  ; 
the  Susquehanna  River  south  of  Milton  on  ; 
June  2. 


Bob  Donaldson  of  Washington  (Pa.)  with  16-inch; 
small-mouthed  bass  taken  on  fly  and  spinner  in 
the  Allegheny  river  near  Kinqua 
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TROUT  STOCKED  DURING  JUNE 


Stocking  of  brook,  brown  and  rainbow 
trout,  legal  size  and  fingerling,  featured  the 
distribution  from  the  hatcheries  during 
June.  Included  in  the  stocking  program 
were  19,362  brook  trout,  6 to  9 inches  in 
length,  12,980  brown  trout,  8 to  12  inches, 
and  4,840  rainbow  trout,  8 to  18  inches  in 
length.  Fingerling  brook  trout  planted 
totaled  292,315,  fingerling  brown  trout 
264,450  and  fingerling  rainbow'  trout 
158,750. 

Following  were  waters  stocked  during 
the  month  in  the  various  counties: 

Adams  County — brook  trout  (legal  size), 
Conewago  Creek;  fingerling  brook  trout, 
Billings  Creek;  fingerling  brown  trout, 

! Conewago  Creek,  Carbaugh  Run,  Marsh 
Creek;  fingerling  rainbow  trout,  Conewago 
Creek,  Marsh  Creek. 

Beaver  County — brown  trout  (legal  size). 
Big  Traverse  Creek;  rainbow  trout  (legal 
size),  Brady’s  Run. 

Bedford  County  — brown  trout  (legal 
size).  Yellow  Creek,  Cumberland  Valley 
Run  or  Shovers  Creek;  fingerling  brook 
trout.  Maple  Run;  fingerling  brown  trout. 
Yellow  Creek,  Beaver  Creek,  E.  Br.  Side- 
ling Hill  Creek;  fingerling  rainbow  trout. 
Potter  Creek,  Imlertown  Run,  Pleasant  Val- 
ley Run,  Kauffman  Run,  Openheimer  Run. 

Berks  County  — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Lt.  Lehigh  River. 

Blair  County — brook  trout  (legal  size), 
Bobs  Creek. 

Bucks  County — ^brook  trout  (legal  size). 
Cooks  Creek  or  Durhams  Creek;  rainbow 
trout  (legal  size).  Mill  Creek,  Pine  Creek. 

Butler  County — brook  trout  (legal  size), 
Lt.  Connoquenessing  Creek,  Thorn  Creek. 

Cameron  County — fingerling  brook  trout. 
Red  Run,  Salt  Run,  Four  Mile  Creek, 
Canoe  Run,  Hunts  Run,  Fishing  Creek, 
May  Hollow  Run,  Waldo  Run,  Crooked  Run, 
Bobby  Run,  Driftw'ood  Br.,  Johns  Run, 
Cooks  Run,  Elk  Run,  Clear  Creek,  Portage 
Creek,  Snodgrass  Creek,  Bar  Hill  Brook, 
McKinnon  Br. ; fingerling  brown  trout, 
Hicks  Run;  fingerling  rainbow  trout,  Hicks 
Run. 

Carbon  County — fingerling  brown  trout. 
Swamp  Creek,  Robinson  Creek,  Lake 
Harvey  Outlet,  Quakake  Creek,  Mauch 
Chunk  Creek,  Dennison  Creek,  Bitners 
Creek,  Bull  Run,  James  Run,  Strauss  Val- 
ley Creek,  Smiths  Run,  Kitty  Run,  Rehrig 
Run,  Saw  Mill  Run,  Bulls  Run,  Panther 
Creek,  Saw  Mill  Creek,  Keiper  Run,  Silk 
Mill  Creek. 

Centre  County — fingerling  brook  trout. 
Cold  Stream,  Hutton  Run,  Lt.  Fishing 
Creek  or  Green  Valley  Run;  fingerling 
brown  trout,  Lt.  Fishing  Creek,  S.  Fork 
Beech  Creek. 

Chester  County — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Pocopson  Run,  Tannery  Run,  Saw  Run, 
Taylor  Run,  Birch  Run,  Beaver  Creek, 
Copes  Run,  Webb  Mill  Run,  Indian  Spring 
Run,  Johnson’s  Run,  Buck  Run,  Valley 
Creek,  Thompson  Run,  Lt.  Elk  Run,  Keil- 
holtz  Creek,  Pattons  Run,  Hoods  Run. 

Clarion  County — brook  trout  (legal  size), 
Toms  Run,  Deer  Creek;  rainbow  trout 
(legal  size),  Toms  Run;  fingerling  brown 
trout.  Big  Piney  Creek,  Mill  Creek,  Big 
Mill  Creek,  Lt.  Piney  Creek. 

Clearfield  County — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Lt.  Sandy  Run,  Beaver  Run;  fingerling 


brown  trout.  Baker  Run,  Mountain  Run, 
Lt.  Laurel  Run;  fingerling  rainbow  trout. 
Laurel  Run,  Sanders  Run,  Lix  Br.,  Moun- 
tain Run. 

Clinton  County — brook  trout  (legal  size). 
Kettle  Creek;  fingerling  brook  trout.  Lower 
Three  Run,  Henry  Run,  Pine  Run,  Rocky 
Run,  Grape  Run,  Gottschall  Run,  Sand 
Spring  Run,  Fishing  Creek,  Cold  Fork 
Run,  R.  Br.  Queens  Run,  Walters  Run, 
Trout  Run,  Beaverdam. 

Columbia  County — fingerling  brook  trout. 
Coles  Creek,  West  Creek. 

Crawford  County  — brook  trout  (legal 
size),  McLaughlin  Run;  fingerling  brown 
trout.  Marsh  run,  E.  Br.  Sugar  Creek, 
Emerson  Run,  Mooney  Run,  Hummer  Run; 
fingerling  rainbow  trout.  Navy  Run,  Fed- 
eral Run,  Muddy  Creek. 

Cumberland  County  — fingerling  brown 
trout.  Lutz  Run,  Cold  Spring  Run  Nos.  1 
and  2,  Cedar  Run,  Cockleys  Run,  Dykeman 
Run,  Three  Springs,  Letort  Springs,  Boil- 
ing Springs,  Silver  Spring,  Trindle  Spring; 
fingerling  rainbow  trout.  Cold  Spring  Run, 
Letort  Spring  Run,  Oldtown  Run,  Toms 
Run,  Green  Spring  Run,  Dykeman  Run. 

Dauphin  County  — brook  trout  (legal 
size)  Stony  Creek. 

Elk  County — fingerling  brook  trout.  Bear 
Pen  Run;  fingerling  brown  trout.  Nearing 
Run,  Rocky  Run,  Johnson  Run,  Wellen- 
dorf  Run,  Finland  Run,  Big  Bear  Run, 
Lt.  Bear  Run,  Laurel  Run,  Kersey  Run, 
E.  Br.  Clarion  River,  Driftwood  Br.  Sinne- 
mahoning  Creek,  Clear  Creek,  Sawdust 
Creek,  Hell  Fire  Creek,  Upper  Br.  Drift- 
wood Br.,  Sand  Lick,  Water  Tank  Creek, 
Crooked  Creek,  Upper  Clarion  River, 
Straight  Creek,  71  Creek,  Five  Mile  Run, 
Seven  Mile  Run,  Seif  Run,  Powers  Run, 
Big  Run,  Seelye  Run,  Sand  Lake  Run, 
Spring  Run;  fingerling  rainbow  trout,  Wel- 
lendorf  Run,  Finland  Run,  Crooked  Creek, 
Big  Bear  Run,  Lt.  Bear  Run,  Laurel  Run, 
Sand  Lick  Run,  Water  Tank  Run,  Saw 
Dust  Run,  Kersey  Run,  Wolf  Lick  Run, 
E.  Br.  Clarion  River,  Crooked  Creek, 
Straight  Creek,  Burns  Run,  Horeshoe  Bend, 
Falls  Shanty  Run. 

Fayette  County  — brown  trout  (legal 


size),  Dunbar  Creek;  rainbow  trout  Hegal 
size),  Dunbar  Creek;  fingerling  brook  trout, 
Ruck  Run,  Fulton  Run,  Clay  Run,  Lt.  Back 
Creek  or  Trout  Run,  Neals  Run;  fingerling 
rainbow  trout.  Mill  Run,  Lt.  Sandy  Creek, 
Jonathan  Run,  Rassler  Run,  Beaver  Run, 
Laurel  Run,  Clay  Run,  Popular  Run. 

Forest  County  — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Tubbs  Run,  Ross  Run,  Lt.  Hickory  Creek, 
Fork  Run,  Morrison  Mill  Run,  Lt.  Salmon 
Creek,  N.  Br.  Salmon  Creek,  W.  Br.  Blue 
Jay  Creek;  fingerling  brown  trout.  Maple 
Creek;  fingerling  rainbow  trout,  Gilfoyle 
Run,  Rocky  Run,  Strait  Run,  Wolf  Run, 
Lt.  Hickory  Creek. 

Franklin  County — fingerling  brook  trout. 
Falling  Springs  Creek,  Conococheague 
Creek  or  E.  Br.  Conococheague  Creek,  Fall- 
ing Springs,  Hess  Run,  Sprenkles  Run, 
Cascade  Run,  Foremans  Run;  fingerling 
rainbow  trout,  Dennis  Run,  Conococheague 
Creek,  Falling  Spring  Run,  Wilson  Run, 
Shooks  Run,  Shroods  Run,  Hover  Run, 
Snively  Run,  Red  Run,  Barnharts  Run,  W. 
Br.  Antietem  Creek,  Numnery  Run,  Funks 
Run. 

Fulton  County  — fingerling  brook  trout. 
Wooden  Bridge  Creek;  fingerling  brown 
trout.  Roaring  Run,  Spring  Run;  finger- 
ling rainbow  trout.  Big  Cove  Creek. 

Huntingdon  County  — fingerling  brown 
trout,  Nossville  Br. 

Indiana  County  — brown  trout  (legal 
size).  Yellow  Creek;  fingerling  brook  trout. 
Big  Run,  Martin  Run,  Gilhouser  Run; 
fingerling  brown  trout.  Rose  Run,  Lt.  Yel- 
low Creek;  fingerling  rainbow  trout.  Laurel 
Run,  Lt.  Yellow  Creek. 

Jefferson  County — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Hamilton  Run,  Lost  Run,  Burket  Run, 
Clover  Run,  Lost  Run,  Stoney  Run,  Seaton 
Run,  Williams  Run,  Smith  Run,  Frederick 
Run,  Camp  Run,  McKee  Run,  Barnet  Run, 
Clear  Run,  Sandy  Creek,  Pease  Run, 
Clutch  Run;  fingerling  brown  trout.  Mill 
Dam  Creek. 

Juniata  County  — fingerling  brown  trout. 
Willow  Run. 

Lancaster  County — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Sicklock  Run,  Poplar  Run , Shaub  Run, 
Eshelmans  Run,  Nickle  Mine  Run,  Martins 
Creek,  Unnamed,  Furnace  Creek,  Shrite 
Run,  Stauffer  or  Longs  Run,  Fitters  Run, 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 


Wing  deflector  under  construction  in  a Lancaster  County  trout  stream 
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PERSISTENCE  REWARDED 

Writes  Effie  Murtorff  of  Port  Matilda, 
R.D.,  an  ardent  feminine  angler: 

“One  evening  last  June  I was  fishing  on 
Spring  Creek.  The  trout  began  to  work 
shortly  after  four  o’clock.  They  were  junip- 
ing  everywhere.  I tried  about  twenty  flies 
but  didn’t  get  a strike.  Later  in  the  evening 
I discovered  a large  black  fly  napping  on 
the  grass  and  a few  floating  by.  I thought 
my  black  gnat  or  ant  might  work  but  I 
failed  to  get  a raise. 

“I  went  home  and  made  three  black 
humdinger  flies.  The  next  evening  I went 
to  the  Fisherman’s  Paradise.  I like  to  fish 
the  rocky  stream  there.  I tied  a humdinger 
on  a nine-foot  tapered  leader  and  cast 
across  the  stream.  My  fly  landed  on  an  over- 
hanging blade  of  grass  and  dropped  off  into 
the  water,  floated  back  of  a large  rock  and 
what  a ‘thrill.’  A trout  simply  leaped  at 
the  fly.  I hooked  him  and  snap  went  my 
leader.  I lost  the  fish,  fly  and  eighteen 
inches  of  leader.  I tied  another  on  and 
waited  about  ten  minutes  then  cast  again, 
again,  and  again.  Had  a strike  and  hooked 
him.  Snap  went  the  leader,  fish  and  fly  gone. 
I staggered  over  to  the  bank  and  sat  down. 
Great  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  my 
brow.  I sat  for  a half  hour  or  more  wonder- 
ing if  it  was  my  fault  or  if  the  leader  was 
too  fine.  I tied  my  last  humdinger  on  and 
with  fear  and  trembling  I got  up,  cast 
once,  got  a strike,  I hooked  him.  Something 
seemed  to  say  steady  now;  a great  calm 
came  over  me.  I held  him  and  how  he  did 
fight.  Finally  I got  him  across  the  stream 
and  almost  to  my  feet  when  a gentleman 
appeared  and  netted  him  for  me.  A lovely 
seventeen  inch  trout  weighing  two  pounds. 
He  had  my  three  black  flies  in  his  jaw. 

“What  a reward  for  patience  and  per- 
sistence.” 


OBSERVE  BOYS  NIGHT 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Branch  Val- 
ley Fish,  Game  and  Forestry  Association 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  6,  1937, 
with  President  Dr.  W.  W.  Bonney,  presiding. 

The  reading  of  minutes  were  o-ked  and 
were  followed  by  the  Committee  reports. 

Game  committee  reported  116  cock  pheas- 
ants and  204  cottontail  rabbits  were  re- 
leased within  the  last  month. 

Forestry  committee  reported  that  all  of 
the  willow  trees  were  planted  that  were 
received  from  Fish  Warden  Cole. 

Fish  committee  reported  that  a survey 
was  made  on  different  streams  to  transplant 
fish  from  the  club’s  private  hatchery. 

N.  0.  Fretz,  gave  a report  from  the 
county  Federation  meeting  held  in  Doyles- 
town  on  April  6th.  Membership  committee 
had  34  members  for  the  club  bringing  a 
total  membership  up  to  318  members  for 
1937. 

At  this  time  the  meeting  was  turned  over 
to  the  entertainment  committee  and  the 
boys  of  our  town  and  surrounding  commu- 
nities. The  boys  included  in  this  meeting 
were  from  6 to  16  years  of  age  including 
three  troops  of  Boy  Scouts — Sea  Scouts  and 
Cubs  and  Legion  Juniors,  totaling  265  boys 
in  all. 

Jack  Clemmens,  first  speaker  of  the  eve- 
ning was  introduced  by  President  Bonney. 
Mr.  Clemmens,  former  star  catcher  with 
the  Phillies  who  will  be  remembered  by  old- 


timers  as  one  of  the  outstanding  stars  of 
his  day,  told  his  audience  that  he  played 
professional  ball  for  a period  of  seventeen 
years,  retiring  in  1901.  “The  unusual  thing 
in  my  career  if  there  was  one,”  said  the 
speaker,  “is  the  fact  that  I was  the  only 
left-handed  catcher  to  make  the  grade  in 
the  major  leagues.  Many  tried  but  none 
were  retained  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
catchers’  position.”  He  compared  present 
day  conditions  and  salaries  in  the  great 
national  game  with  conditions  of  forty 
years  ago  and  encouraged  the  boys  to  de- 
velop and  practise  a true  sense  of  sports- 
manship. After  his  talk  to  the  boys,  they 
all  gave  him  a hearty  applause. 

At  this  time  the  boys  were  each  handed  a 
paper  bag  with  chewing  gum,  candy,  cara- 
mels and  a ticket  with  a number  on  each 
ticket  which  entitled  them  to  the  free  prize 
contest  drawing  given  by  the  club.  The  club 
had  86  prizes  that  were  given  out  to  the 
lucky  number  holders.  Prizes  consisted  of 
cameras,  watches,  scout  axes,  scout  knives, 
baseballs,  bats,  baseball  caps,  baseball 
gloves,  complete  fishing  outfits  and  all  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fishing  tackle. 

After  the  prize  contest  a minstrel  show 
was  put  across  hy  the  boy  scout  cubs  of 
Perkasie  and  received  much  applause. 

At  this  time  Harry  Z.  Cole,  Fish  Warden 
from  Norristown,  was  introduced  to  the 
boys.  Mr.  Cole  gave  the  boys  a very  inter- 
esting talk  on  fishing  and  how  to  take  care 
of  our  streams  and  destroy  water  snakes. 
He  showed  them  different  pictures  of  fish, 
what  kind  they  were  and  when  and  where 
to  catch  them. 

We  now  came  to  a part  of  much  interest 
to  all — three  reels  of  moving  pictures  that 
were  taken  by  the  entertainment  commit- 
tee and  were  shown  by  Skipper  Francis 
Kemmerer  of  our  local  Sea  Scouts. 

After  the  moving  pictures,  refreshments 
were  served.  The  evening  was  well  spent 
and  most  of  the  boys  are  waiting  for  boys’ 
night  of  the  Branch  Valley  Fish,  Game  and 
Forestry  Associations  next  year. 

C.  H.  Mumbauer, 

Chairman  of  Entertainment 
Committee. 


WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 
SPORTSMEN  PLAN  FIFTH 
ANNUAL  PICNIC 

On  August  28th  all  roads  will  lead  to 
Idlewild  Park  (on  route  30  between  Ligon- 
ier  and  Greensburg)  in  Westmoreland 
county  where  a gala  time  is  anticipated  by 
the  sportsmen  from  Westmoreland  and  sur- 
rounding counties. 

The  events  listed  for  the  day  are: — coon 
trials,  rifle  (bench  and  prone),  pistol,  and 
trap  shooting,  dog  show,  sports  for  young 
and  old;  plug  and  fly  casting  for  amateurs 
as  well  as  professionals;  a real  fishing  con- 
test for  prizes.  Mr.  McDonald,  the  Idlewild 
Park  Manager,  promises  a $25  cash  prize 
for  each  of  the  Great  Northern  Pike  caught. 
Gate  prizes,  drawing  of  $100  cash  prizes 
for  Westmoreland- Allegheny  Trout  Nurs- 
ery. Dr.  C.  E.  Boyer  of  Johnstown  will  prob- 
ably speak  and  show  motion  pictures  of  an 
Alaska  Hunting  Expedition. 

This  announcement  will  serve  as  an  in- 
vitation to  all  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania 
to  attend  and  enjoy  the  day. 


ALLEGHENY  CATCHES 

Writes  Warden  R.  C.  Bailey,  Youngsville, 
concerning  early  season  fishing  for  bass  on 
the  Upper  Allegheny  River: 

“The  streams  here  were  a little  too  high 
for  good  bass  fishing  on  the  opening  day  m 
but  a few  good  catches  were  made.  Not  , al 
many  anglers  out  on  the  first  and  second  st 
days  but  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  there  si 
were  more  fishermen  and  campers  along  the  pi 
Allegheny  River  than  in  any  year  since  I tl 
have  been  patrolling.  si 

“Tony  Badoli,  Pittsburgh,  and  Eugene  t( 
Collavo,  Bridgeville,  were  the  only  two  to  li 
report  limit  catches.  Badoli  took  his  on  a d 
plug  at  Johnson’s  Eddy  and  Collavo  used  a fc 
fly  at  Crosses’  Eddy.  Harry  McQuiston,  ' e 
Sharon,  Pa.,  a 22  inch,  4%  pound  small-  I h 
mouth  at  Thompsons  Eddy;  A.  Garlow,  | I 
North  Bessemer,  4 nice  bass,  one  17  inch,  j t 
3 pounds;  Roy  Freeborough,  Youngsville,  7 t 
bass  at  General  Irvine  Bridge  on  Sunday  , t 
morning;  Chas.  Fairbanks,  Turtle  Creek,  4 ! a 
nice  bass,  one  17  inches,  at  Big  Bend;  De-  ! i 
witt  Short,  22  inch  wall-eyed  pike  at  Big  ; - 
Bend  (Mr.  Short  lives  at  Kane);  Louis  Er-  1 
rington,  Broughton,  28  inch,  5%  pound  i 
musky,  Tuttletown  Eddy. 

“We  also  checked  a large  number  of  bass  1 
ranging  from  13  to  16  inches  in  length  and  ; 
very  few  under  10  inches.” 


BIS  JUNIATA  BASS 

Ed  Bailie  of  Lewistown  scored  with  a big 
smallmouthed  bass  while  fishing  minnows 
in  the  Juniata  River  near  the  Mifflin  county 
seat  on  July  6,  according  to  a report  re- 
ceived from  Warden  C.  V.  Long  of  East 
Waterford,  Juniata  county.  His  catch  meas- 
ured 22  inches  in  length  and  weighed  4 ® 

pounds  3 ounces.  “ 

To  date  this  season,  George  Runkel,  Port 
Royal  newspaper  editor,  has  taken  18  nice 
bass  on  plugs  and  live  bait.  They  ranged  in  " 
length  from  10  to  17j4  inches.  A 19-inch  ® 
smallmouthed  bass  was  reported  taken  from 
Pomeroy’s  dam  on  Tuscarora  Creek  by  an  ® 
angler  using  stone  catfish  for  bait,  but  Long 
could  not  secure  the  name  of  the  fisherman 


making  the  catch. 


Tom  Ratchford,  Hollidaysburg  with  3-pound  brown 
trout  taken  in  Penn's  creek  on  fly 
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BIRD-EATING  FROG 

Writes  Shirley  C.  Hulse  of  Bedford : 

Here’s  one  for  you: 

I got  a nice  mess  of  bullfrogs  Sat- 
urday and  the  biggest  of  the  lot  was 
about  a No.  11 — I’ve  always  under- 
stood that  frog  sizes  run  the  same  as 
shoes.  When  I cut  his  head  off  pre- 
paratory to  the  skinning  operation 
the  cutting  didn’t  go  so  well  and  there 
seemed  to  be  something  black  and 
tough  sticking  out  of  his  gullet.  I got 
hold  of  this  with  the  pliers  and 
dragged  out  a young  redwing  black- 
bird. The  bird  was  quite  fully  feath- 
ered and  looked  about  of  a size  to 
have  ventured  or  fallen  cut  of  the  nest. 
I got  these  frogs  in  a millpond  where 
there  are  plenty  of  cat-tails  and  lots 
of  water  birds  about.  From  the  way 
the  bird  came  out  of  the  frog  it  might 
appear  that  it  was  just  the  reverse  of 
what  had  happened  in  the  first  place 
— the  frog  probably  grabbed  his  meal 
by  one  wing  tip  and  kept  on  swallow- 
ing till  he  had  downed  everything  but 
the  other  wing  tip.  I have  read — or 
heard — that  a bullfrog  will  grab  about 
anything  that  comes  his  way  but  this 
happens  to  be  the  first  time  I ever 
actually  knew  of  one  having  gotten 
away  with  a whole  bird. 


JUST  A DRY  FLY  NUT 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
don’t  happen  any  soap  along,  try  rubbing 
some  sediment  from  the  stream  bottom  or 
some  damp  soil  on  your  leader.  However, 
after  you  have  taken  one  trout  your  trou- 
ble in  so  far  as  keeping  your  leader  sunk 
will  be  over.  Just  rub  your  leader  with 
some  of  the  slime  from  the  trout.  If  this 
won’t  keep  your  leader  under,  nothing  else 
will. 

The  one  thing  that  is  fascinating  about 
dry  fly  fishing  is  that  you  can  see  your  fly 
at  all  times.  To  see  a trout  strike,  or  break 
the  surface,  is  enough  to  set  the  nerves  of 
any  fisherman  a tingling,  but  to  set  the 
hook  is  the  thing  that  so  many  fishermen 
fail  to  do.  If  you  do  not  set  the  hook  the 
second  the  trout  strikes,  nine  times  out  of 
ten  you  will  miss  him.  A common  error 
that  so  many  fishermen  make  is  waiting 

nr 


too  long  to  strike.  Another  is  having  too 
much  slack  line  on  the  water.  Y'ou  should 
always  take  in  the  line  with  your  free  hand 
as  it  floats  dovm  wuth  the  current.  Keep 
the  rod  at  about  a forty-five  degree  or 
more  angle  to  the  water  so  that  when  you 
strike  there  is  not  too  much  tension.  Manj' 
are  the  trout  that  are  turned  over  that 
would  be  in  your  creel  if  you  had  only  re- 
membered to  keep  the  tip  of  your  rod  up 
high  when  striking,  and  many  are  the  trout 
that  sulk  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream  with 
a fly  and  a portion  of  your  leader  in  their 
mouths  for  the  same  reason. 

I know  that  by  making  this  next  state- 
ment I am  going  to  have  some  opposition 
or  disagreement  from  many  fishermen,  but, 
nevertheless,  I believe  that  I am  right. 
Many  claim  that  fish  can’t  hear,  but  1 
know’  that  they  are  sensitive  to  vibration. 
Y'ou  may  talk  all  you  want  to  and  make  all 
the  noise  you  want  while  you  are  not  in  the 
stream,  but  I believe  that  if  you  can  fish 
a stream  -without  wading  you  will  take 
more  trout.  Of  course,  this  is  sometimes 
impossible,  and  on  sandy  or  silty  bottoms 
I don’t  think  that  it  makes  much  difference, 
but  on  gravel  or  rocky  bottomed  streai^ 
beds  where  the  stones  are  easily  loosened 
w’hile  wading,  I think  it  makes  a lot  of  dis- 
turbance that  the  trout  notice.  I know  that 
it  has  put  down  many  trout  for  me.  I have 
approached  a pool  from  the  lower  end 
where  a rip  left  the  pool  and  have  kicked 
loose  small  boulders  and  have  seen  trout 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  above  stop  rising  im- 
mediately. This  has  occurred  not  just  a few 
times  but  many  times,  and  I attribute  the 
reason  for  this  to  the  vibration  caused  by 
the  loose  stones  grating  together. 

And  now,  if  you  are  not  yet  too  bored 
or  too  busy  arguing,  just  a few  more  words 
about  a selection  of  flies  for  that  fishing 
trip  you  are  going  to  take.  I would  suggest 
that  the  beginner  first  try  using  bi-visibles 
because  they  are  easy  to  float  and  are  easy 
to  make  settle  lightlv  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  I have  found  gravs  and  browns  to 
be  the  most  successful.  For  most  Pennsyl- 
vania waters,  I would  suggest  the  following: 

Cahills  (both  light  and  dark) 

Ginger  Quill 

Pink  Lady 

Xewville  Midge 

Cow  Dung 

Pale  Evening  Dun 

Gordon  Quill 

Gray  Quill  with  white  wings. 

Although  this  list  may  seem  rather  small, 
I have  found  it  to  be  sufficient  for  all  ordi- 
nary purposes.  Good  luck  on  your  next  trip, 
and  may  you  also  become  a dry  fly  addict. 

Diagram  No.  I shows  a poor  dry  fly 
hackle  with  a lot  of  down  on  the  fibers. 

Diagram  No.  II  shows  an  ideal  dry-fly 
hackle  almost  clear  or  free  from  down. 

Diagram  No.  Ill — Front  view  of  dry  fly 
with  poor  hackle. 

Diagram  No.  IV — Front  view  of  dry  fly 
with  ideal  hackle. 

Diagram  No.  V — Dry  fly  dressed  very 
heavy  (not  a good  fly  in  my  estimation). 

Diagram  No.  VI — A properly  dressed  dry 
fly. 


Donald  Hons,  9,  of  Berwick  with  l9'/2  Hch  brown 
trout  he  caught  last  season 

MORE  CARP  CATCHES 

The  following  report  comes  from  Warden 
W.  E.  Wounderly,  of  Reading: 

“I  w’ish  to  advise  you  that  since  the  mid- 
dle of  May  to  the  end  of  June  there  have 
been  thousands  of  carp  caught  in  the  Onte- 
launee  Lake.  On  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays  we  averaged  from  three  to  four 
hundred  fishermen,  most  of  these  fishermen 
used  light  tackle  fishing  for  carp.  Berks 
county  surely  is  going  wild  on  carp  fish- 
ing. They  all  tell  me  they  enjoy  eating 
them,  but  they  must  be  done  up  in  the 
proper  manner. 

“On  July  1,  the  opening  of  the  bass  sea- 
son, we  averaged  about  700  fishermen  on 
Ontelaunee  Lake  who  were  fishing  for  all 
species  of  warm  water  fishes.  The  majority 
fished  for  bass  and  on  a conservative  esti- 
mate I have  reasons  to  believe  that  there 
were  500  bass  taken  out  of  Ontelaunee  Lake 
on  the  opening  day.  The  average  length 
was  101-2  to  1212  inches,  mostly  large- 
mouth. 

“Every  day  since  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
son we  are  averaging  between  250  and  300 
fishermen.” 


Catch  of  bass.  12  to  1 6^/2  inches,  made  on  Alle- 
gheny river  by  Richard  Grace  of  Warren 


Poor  hackle  dry  fly 
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Question:  Does  Pennsylvania  artificially 
propagate  pickerel? — E.  H.  G. 

Answer:  Of  the  inland  water  game 

fishes,  the  eastern  chain  pickerel  ranks  as 
an  outstanding  cannibal.  The  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners  does  not  propagate  this  spe- 
cies artificially,  owing  in  part  to  this  ten- 
dency when  the  fish  are  held  in  limited 
pond  areas,  in  part  to  the  voracity  with 
which  it  takes  live  forage,  and  because 
most  pond  space  available  is  utilized  in 
the  production  of  wall-eyed  pike  and  black 
bass  of  the  two  species.  However,  each 
year  when  some  of  the  ponds  are  drawn 
down  at  the  Pleasant  Mount  hatchery,  a 
limited  number  of  pickerel,  usually  rang- 
ing in  length  from  12  to  15  inches,  are 
captured.  These  fish  are  then  released  in 
suitable  waters. 


smaller  in  diameter  than  the  D size  desig- 
nating the  central  section  of  the  line.  Level 
line  sizes  run  backward  on  the  alphabet, 
an  F line,  for  instance,  being  much  smaller 
in  diameter  than  a C line.  Proper  weight 
in  lines  for  fly  fishing  is  most  important  in 
casting,  and  for  best  results,  lines  of  suit- 
able weight  should  be  fitted  to  the  individ- 
ual rod. 

Question:  For  bass  fishing  with  the  fly 
rod  would  you  recommend  a tapered 
line?— F.  H. 


Question:  Does  the  state  issue  maps  by 
counties  or  otherwise,  showing  streams 
and  ponds  and  the  species  most  fished  for 
in  same? — G.  A.  McA. 

Answer:  Maps  of  this  particular  type 
are  not  issued.  However,  there  is  a very 
good  state  stream  map  available.  This  may 
be  secured  by  sending  twenty-five  cents 
($.25),  check  or  money  order,  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Publications,  10th  and  Market 
Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Question:  Where  can  I get  a book  or 
pamphlet  on  how  to  improve  condition  of 
a trout  stream? — W.  A.  L. 

Answer:  A very  practical  and  splendid 
treatise  on  trout  stream  improvement, 
“Methods  for  the  Improvement  of  Michi- 
gan Trout  Streams”  has  been  prepared 
for  the  Michigan  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion by  Carl  L.  Hubbs,  John  E.  Greeley 
and  Clarence  M.  Tarzwell  of  the  Institute 
For  Fisheries’  Research,  University  of 
Michigan.  Information  concerning  the  se- 
curing of  this  bulletin  may  be  had  by 
writing  to  the  Institute  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  While  many  of  the  devices  have 
been  planned  expressly  for  the  low  banked 
trout  streams  of  Michigan,  a number  of 
these  should  be  found  adaptable  for  use  in 
our  high  banked  streams  of  Pennsylvania. 

Question:  Does  the  fish  department  is- 
sue a biennial  report,  and  if  so,  where  can 
I get  one? — R.  H.  P. 

Answer:  Biennial  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  10th  and 
Market  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
The  charge  for  a report  is  twenty-five  cents. 

Question:  What  is  the  meaning  in  re- 
gard to  fly  lines  for  fishing  of  the  various 
letters  as  HDH,  etc.? — C.  Y. 

Answer:.  The  sizes  of  fly  lines  are  des- 
ignated by  letters.  An  HDH  double-tapered 
line,  for  example,  means  that  such  a line 
at  the  terminal  points  is  an  H size,  much 


Answer:  In  fly  fishing  for  bass,  many 
fishermen  use  successfully  a level  line  of 
weight  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  proper 
action  in  the  rod.  Usually,  if  such  a line  is 
used  on,  say,  a rod  with  fairly  stiff  back- 
bone and  having  a weight  of  6 ounces,  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  a C level  size 
would  be  about  the  ticket.  Proper  line 
weight  in  this  type  of  fishing,  particularly 
if  the  increasingly  popular  floating  bugs 
are  used,  is  most  essential  and  is  governed 
to  a large  extent  by  the  weight  and  action 
of  the  rod.  Some  expert  fly  fishermen  pre- 
fer tapered  lines  for  more  delicate  presen- 
tation of  the  lure,  while  the  so-called  air- 
flow lines  are  also  becoming  popular. 


THE  CARP  PROBLEM 

(Concluded  from  Page  7) 
only  food  possible  for  the  bass  was  the  i 
young  carp. 

I have  had  no  experience  with  the  north  ; 
fork  of  the  Susquehanna  where  it  crosses  ; 
our  northern  counties,  but  I have  been  told  , 
by  reliable  authorities  that  even  in  the 
northwestern  states  that  stretch  of  the 
river  is  referred  to  as  the  best  small-mouth 
fishing  in  America. 

And  our  own  people  who  have  fished  it 
say  the  water  is  “simply  full”  of  carp. 

Everybody,  surely,  knows  that  the  carp 
feeds  chiefly  on  vegetable  food  that  the  bass 
will  not  touch.  And  the  loud  claims  that 
“the  carp  eats  up  the  bass  spawn”  is  worse 
than  twaddle,  it  is  inexcusable  ignorance. 

With  the  well-known  habit  of  the  male 
bass  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  nest. 
I’d  like  to  see  a carp  eat  the  spawn,  even 
if  he  had  the  appetite ! ! A friend  of  mine 
who  is  a valued  observer  of  wildlife,  not 
only  because  he  is  truthful,  but  still  more 
because  he  sees  things  accurately,  tells  me 
of  one  day  watching  a bass  over  a nest  in 
the  Conodoguinet.  After  a bit  a large  carp 
came  floundering  through  the  vegetable 
growth,  probably  without  even  seeing  the 
nest.  But  in  a split  second  the  bass  was 
making  the  scales  fly,  and  the  carp  was  get- 
ting away  at  top  speed. 

I have  no  slightest  information  as  to  the 
views  of  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners  on  the  subject.  But  I do 
know  that  one  does  not  have  to  bore  a hole 
through  their  skulls  to  get  an  idea  inside, 
and  I am  personally  venturing  to  “gamble” 
that  in  less  than  ten  years  they  will  be 
hatching  carp  and  stocking  the  bass  streams 
with  them  for  bass  food.  And — as  usual — 
other  states  will  be  following  Pennsylvania’s 
lead. 


On  the  first  day  of  July,  the  opening  of 
bass  and  pickerel,  I searched  cars  at  Ell’s 
Corners,  assisted  by  Game  Protectors  Mr. 
Orr  and  Mr.  Bailer  of  Thornhurst:  also 
Special  Wardens,  Mr.  Harold  Newcomb 
and  Mr.  William  Fichter,  writes  Warden 
Keith  Harter  of  Dalton,  Lackawanna 
county. 


LACKAWANNA  CATCHES 

I searched  approximately  40  cars,  and 
counted  195  pickerel,  190  bass,  429  sunfish 
and  bluegills,  and  139  perch. 

The  largest  pickerel  measured  19% 
inches,  two  measured  19%  inches,  and  one 
17  inches.  These  came  from  Promised 
Land,  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  and  lakes  near 
Gouldsboro. 


Wardens  with  nets  confiscated  on  Susquehanna  river.  Seated,  Warden  Russ  Womelsdorf  of  Kingston. 
Standing,  left.  Warden  A.  S.  Snyder;  right.  Warden  Harry  Carl 
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Work  is  now  under  way  in  creating  a fishing  ground  for  muskies  at  Drake's  Mills,  Crawford  County. 
Drake  Brothers  milling  concern  turned  this  water  over  to  the  fish  commission  tor  the  project 


TROUT  STOCKED  DURING  JUNE 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

Snip  Run,  Long  Run,  Walnut  Run,  Stohler 
Run,  Martins  Run,  Jennings  Run,  Un- 
named, Rohers  Run,  Indian  Run,  Sullivan 
Run,  Bull  Run,  Bell  Run,  Trout  Run,  Rock 
Run,  Unnamed,  Cedar  Run,  Unnamed,  Sil- 
ver Spring  Creek,  Woodstock  Creek,  Lt. 
Beaver  Creek,  Spring  Creek;  fingerling 
brown  trout.  Fishing  Creek,  Chickies 
Creek. 

Lawrence  County  — brook  trout  (legal 
size).  Big  Run,  Taylor  Run. 

Lebanon  County  — brown  trout  (legal 
size).  Evening  Br. 

Lehigh  County — brook  trout  (legal  size). 
Big  Trout  Run,  Cedar  Creek;  brown  trout 
(legal  size),  Lt.  Lehigh  River;  fingerling 
brook  trout,  Swope  Creek,  Doctors  Creek, 
Trout  Run,  Ontelaunce  Creek,  Bowers 
Creek,  Lt.  Lehigh  River;  fingerling  brown 
trout,  Swabain  Creek,  Catasaqua  Creek,  Lt. 
Lehigh  River,  Trout  Run,  Spring  Creek, 
Sefings  Spring,  Locust  Run,  Ontelaunce 
Creek. 

Lycoming  County — fingerling  brook  trout. 
Dam  Run,  Joe  Gray  Run,  Headwaters  Run, 
Sugar  Camp  Run,  Black  Creek,  Larry  Run, 
Mash  Run,  Jack  Horse  Creek,  Roaring 
Horse  Creek,  West  Mill  Creek,  Hoaglands 
Run,  Buckhorn  Br.,  Texas  Creek,  Block 
Creek,  McMurrin  Run,  Ramsey  Run,  Salt 
Run,  Phillips  Run,  Barr  Bottom,  Cherry 
Run,  Trout  Run,  Browns  Run,  Spring 
Creek;  fingerling  brown  trout.  Long  or 
Cool  Run,  Murry  Run,  Fisher  Hollow,  Pack 
Horse  Creek,  Fourth  Gap  Run,  Lt.  Pine 
Creek,  Trout  Run,  Roaring  Run. 

McKean  County  — rainbow  trout  (legal 
size).  Pond  at  Kushequa  on  Kinzua  Creek; 
fingerling  brook  trout,  Colegrove  Brook, 
Robbins  Brook,  Lasher  Brook  or  Brewer 
Run,  Boyer  Brook,  Seven  Mile  Creek,  Five 
Mile  Creek,  Smith  Run,  Havens  Brook; 
fingerling  brown  trout,  Langmade  Brook, 
Windfall  Creek,  Willow  Creek,  Watermill 
Creek,  Five  Mile  Creek,  Mudlick  Creek, 
Chappel  Forks;  fingerling  rainbow  trout, 
E.  Br.  Tionesta  Creek,  Chappel  Forks, 
Large  Run,  Cicely  Run,  Lt.  Smokey  Run, 
County  Line  Run. 

Mercer  County  — brown  trout  (legal 
size)  Deer  Creek. 

Mifflin  County — ^brook  trout  (legal  size), 
Kishacoquillas  Creek. 

Monroe  County  — brown  trout  (legal 
size).  Paradise  Creek;  rainbow  trout  (legal 
size),  Weir  Lake;  fingerling  brook  trout. 
Middle  Br.,  Cranberry  Run,  Sambo  Creek, 
Mickel  Run,  Pensyl  Creek,  Scotrun  Creek, 
Pocono  Creek,  Mountain  Run,  Sand  Spring 
Creek. 

Montgomery  County  — fingerling  brook 
trout,  Duga  Creek,  Pine  Swamp  Run,  N.  W. 
Br.  French  Creek,  N.  Br.  French  Creek, 
Baptismal  Run,  Hopewell  Run,  W.  Br. 
French  Creek,  Church  Run. 

Northampton  County — ^brook  trout  (legal 
size),  Martins  Creek;  brown  trout  (legal 
size),  Bushkill  Creek;  fingerling  brook 
trout,  Catasauqua  Creek,  Indian  Creek, 
Bertaches  Creek,  Deep  Creek. 

Perry  County  — fingerling  brown  trout. 
Horse  Valley  Run. 

Pike  County  — fingerling  brook  trout. 
Deep  Brook,  Commins  Brook,  Mill  Rift 
Brook,  Boyds  or  Quinns  Brook,  Vander 
Mark  Brook,  Ash  Run,  Lords  Brook,  Taylor 


Brook,  Panther  Brook,  Mile  Brook,  Kimble 
Brook,  Sand  Spring  Brook,  Beuhler  Brook, 
Kellan  Brook,  Gifford  Brook. 

Potter  County — brook  trout  (legal  size). 
Dodge  Run,  Cushing  Creek  or  Brookland 
Br.,  Nine  Mile  Run;  fingerling  brook  trout, 
Lt.  Br.  Dingmans  Run,  Nine  Mile  Run, 
Losey  Run,  Buckseller  Run,  Cabin  Hollow, 
Ludington  Creek,  R.  Br.  Dingmans  Run; 
fingerling  brown  trout.  Muddy  Brook,  Cot- 
ton Brook;  fingerling  rainbow  trout.  Grid- 
ley  Run,  Reese  Run,  Nelson  Run,  L.  Br. 
Fishing  Creek,  R.  Br.  Fishing  Creek. 

Schuylkill  County  — brown  trout  (legal 
size).  Gold  Mine  Run,  Evening  Br.,  W.  Br. 
Fishing  Creek;  rainbow  trout  (legal  size). 
Mud  Run  Dam. 

Somerset  County  — fingerling  rainbow 
trout.  Cub  Run,  Pine  Run,  Left  Fork  Piney 
Creek,  Wells  Creek,  Spook  Run,  Cranberry 
Run,  Elklick  Creek,  Lt.  Piney  Run,  Skunk 
Run,  Sandy  Run,  Shaffer  Run,  Blue  Hole 
Run,  Pletcher  Run. 

Sullivan  County — fingerling  brook  trout. 
West  Br.,  East  Br. 

Tioga  County  — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Lt.  Slate  Run,  Long  Run,  Strait  Run,  Asaph 
Run,  Elk  Run,  Phoenix  Run,  Schanbacker 


Run,  Lick  Run,  Painter  Run,  Four  Mile 
Run,  Stephenhouse  Run,  Painter  Run,  Hills 
Creek,  Norris  Brook. 

Union  County  — fingerling  brook  trout, 
Stoney  Run,  Chamber  Run,  Kelly  Run, 
Beaver  Run,  Cedar  Run,  Black  Run,  Spruce 
Run,  Old  Gap  Run. 

Venango  County  — brook  trout  (legal 
size).  Upper  Two  Mile  Run,  Middle  Br. 
Sugar  Creek;  fingerling  brown  trout,  E.  Br. 
Sugar  Creek,  Cauvel  Run,  Slate  Run,  Wolf 
Br.,  Camp  Run,  Lower  Two  Mile,  Olinder 
Run,  Cherry  Run,  Kane  Run,  Cherry  Tree 
Run,  Weikle  Run,  Cornplanter  Run,  Grif- 
feth  Run,  Weikel  Run. 

Warren  County — brook  trout  (legal  size), 
Farnsworth  Creek;  fingerling  brook  trout, 
Irvins  Run,  Farnsworth  Creek,  Dutchmans 
Run,  State  Line  Run,  Cornplanter  Run, 
Hodge  Run,  Jay  Buck  Run,  Middle  Creek, 
Slater  Run,  Hedgehog  Run,  W.  Br.  Tionesta 
Creek,  Jones  Run;  fingerling  rainbow  trout. 
Big  Hickory  Creek. 

Wyoming  County — fingerling  brook  trout. 
Sugar  Hollow  Brook,  Mehoopany  Creek, 
Millers  Brook,  Whites  Brook. 

York  County  — fingerling  brook  trout. 
Frost  Creek,  W.  Br.  Creek. 
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HERE  there 
'n  ANGLERDOM 


Just  how  big  will  horned  dace  grow  ? 
That  question  comes  to  mind  with  this  re- 
port of  an  unusual  catch  in  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek,  Cumberland  county,  by  Chris  Bru- 
baker of  Carlisle.  According  to  Warden 
George  James,  a horned  dace  was  taken  by 
Brubaker  on  April  20  that  measured  18 
inches  in  length. 


Cumberland  county  waters  have  other 
grounds  for  fishing  distinction,  according  to 
another  report  from  Warden  James.  While 
fishing  in  Laurel  Dam  on  Mountain  Creek, 
Norman  Bretz  caught  three  bluegill  sunfish 
of  nearly  uniform  size,  and  what  sunfish 
they  were.  One  of  them  tipped  the  scales 
at  one  and  one-half  pounds.  Looks  like  an- 
other fishing  record  for  a grand  fishing  and 
hunting  county. 


Warden  Charles  Wensel  of  Clarion  comes 
along  with  a report  of  three  dandy  brown 
trout  from  Maple  Creek  in  Forest  county. 
These  fish  were  caught  by  Dave  Paddock 
and  Bill  McElhattan.  The  largest  of  the 
trio  measured  21  inches  and  weighed  3 ¥2 
pounds,  runner-up  was  19  inches  weighing 
2%  pounds,  and  the  third,  17  inches, 
weighed  one  and  one-quarter  pounds. 


Special  Warden  Harry  Baumgardner  of 
Lewistown  reports  a fine  catch  of  bass  by 
two  ardent  Lewistown  anglers,  Nattie  Com- 
fort and  Charley  Kistle.  They  scored  with 
14  fighting  smallmouths  from  the  Juniata 
River  near  Lewistown  on  the  first  day  of 
bass  season.  Casey  Yocum  of  Lewistown, 
Baumgardner  reports,  did  himself  proud 
while  fishing  a small  plug  for  the  big 
brown  trout  in  Fishing  Creek,  Clinton 
county,  landing  a brownie  measuring  20 
inches. 


Trout,  perch  and  bullhead  catfish  were 
taken  in  good  numbers  by  fishermen  in  the 
Centre  county  fishing  grounds  during  May 
and  June,  writes  Warden  Dave  Dahlgren  of 
Philipsburg.  Twelve  trout  from  8 to  13 
inches  in  length  were  taken  in  Black 
Moshannon  Creek  by  John  Martin  of  Bac- 
ciara.  Ottle  Johnson,  Houtzdale,  scored  with 
7 rainbow  trout  in  the  Moshannon,  from  8 
to  11  inches  in  length.  J.  O.  Young,  Reeds- 
ville,  scored  with  a rainbow  22%  inches  in 
length  and  weighing  4 pounds  in  Spring 
Creek,  also  landing  three  browns  from  12 
to  18  inches  in  length.  Nine  trout  from  9 
to  15  inches  in  length  were  taken  by  Lester 
Kerstetter  of  Coburn  in  Pine  Creek.  August 
Maguesson  of  Morrisdale  caught  15  browns 
and  rainbows  from  8 to  16  inches  in  length 
in  the  Black  Moshannon.  A 14  inch  yellow 
perch  was  taken  in  Moshannon  I.ake  near 
Philipsburg  by  Theodore  Law.  Philipsburg. 
J.  F.  Kephart  of  Philipsburg  caught  16  bull- 


head catfish  from  8 to  12  inches  in  length 
in  the  lake.  Eleven  nice  brook  trout,  from 
7 to  10  inches  in  length,  were  taken  by 
John  McCloskey  of  Pottersdale  in  Three 
Runs. 


The  following  reports  on  catches  and 
fishing  conditions  in  Luzerne  county  and 
surrounding  territory  have  been  reported 
by  Warden  Russell  W omelsdorf  of  Kings- 
ton— 

On  the  opening  day,  April  15th,  Leo 
Armbuster  of  Wilkes-Barre  was  headed  for 
home,  at  7 A.  M.  with  the  limit  of  nice 
brook  trout,  which  he  had  caught  in  Arn- 
olds Creek,  Luzerne  County. 


Thomas  O’Toole  of  Nanticoke  caught  12 
nice  brook  trout,  in  Arnolds  Creek,  on  the 
opening  day. 


»Curtis  Anderson  of  Dallas,  caught  14 
brook  and  1 brown  trout  in  Bowmans  and 
Harvey  Creeks,  on  the  opening  day.  They 
ranged  from  7 to  14  inches  in  length. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Stout  and  his  son  Gerald  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  together  caught  a total  of  25 
nice  brook  trout,  in  Arnolds  Creek,  on  the 
opening  day. 


During  the  afternoon  and  evening  on  the 
opening  day  of  bass  season,  July  1,  1937, 
together  with  a group  of  Special  Wardens 
and  a Highway  Patrolman,  I secured  the 
following  accurate  data  while  making  a 
careful  check  on  fishermen  as  they  were 
returning  home  after  the  day’s  fishing. 

We  checked  on  a total  of  325  fishermen 
and  following  is  the  total  numbers  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  fish  they  had  caught  and 
had  in  their  possession: 


124  smallmouth  bass. 
69  largemouth  bass. 
69  wall-eyed  pike. 
202  pickerel. 

116  rock  bass. 


108  yellow  perch. 
174  catfish. 

190  sunfish. 

88  fallfish. 

6 carp. 


According  to  these  fishermen  the  ma- 
jority of  these  fish  were  taken  from  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
Lake  Carey,  Hart  Lake  and  Tuscarora  Lake. 


Joseph  Chrzan  of  Nanticoke,  in  three 
successive  trips  to  Kitchen  Creek  and 
Maple  Run,  Luzerne  County,  during  the 
month  of  April,  caught  a total  of  39  brook 
and  3 brown  trout,  ranging  from  7 to  12 
inches  in  length. 


I spent  several  hours,  during  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  day,  on  Harveys  Lake  and 
observed  several  hundred  fishermen  trying 
their  luck  for  all  species.  All  available  boats 
there  were  in  use  and  there  was  much  de- 
mand for  more. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Armstrong  of  Cheswick  with  catch  of  bass  made  in  Thompson's  Eddy,  Allegheny 
river  on  plug,  largest  smallmouth  20  inches,  4I/2  pounds 
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THE  FRONT  COVER 

F'red  Everett,  noted  fu<h  artist,  has 
depicted  a fishinp  scene  in  which  the 
fly  rod  plays  a vital  role  for  the  cover 
this  month. 


EDITORIAL 


BETTER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

IN  THIS  issue  of  the  ANGLER,  Judge  Grover  C.  Ladner,  whose  cham- 
pionship of  pollution  control  has  brought  him  outstanding  recognition 
not  only  in  the  nation  but  abroad,  explains  in  a forceful  article,  just  how 
the  Administration's  new  Pure  Streams  Bill  will  work.  I feel  that  it  is  per- 
haps appropriate  tor  me  to  write  concerning  its  background  and 
objectives. 

One  glance  at  the  record  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  civic-minded 
citizen  of  the  vital  need  tor  control  of  pollution  as  it  will  be  exerted  under 
this  legislation.  Gifted  with  more  than  100,000  miles  of  waterways,  Penn- 
sylvania has  sustained,  during  the  past  100  years,  a constant  shrinkage  in 
mileage  of  her  clean  streams.  At  the  present  time,  80,000  miles  of  our 
waterways  is  polluted  in  varying  degrees.  A great  deal  of  this  mileage  is 
so  vilely  polluted  that  virtually  no  life  can  exist  in  it. 

The  amazing  part  of  all  this  stern,  bitter  battle  tor  the  return  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  of  some  part,  at  least,  of  their  God-given  gift  of 
clean  water  was  the  comparatively  minor  opposition  of  even  polluters' 
lobbies.  Apparently  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  was  plain  to  be  read; 
apparently  the  utter  need  tor  control  of  this  type  of  a growing  evil  was 
so  evident,  that  the  polluters'  interests  realized  how  vital  was  this  issue. 
Certainly,  the  administration's  anti-pollution  bill  passed  its  way  through 
Senate  and  House  with  a minimum  of  opposition. 

I am  proud  indeed  that  in  the  vanguard  of  this  great  liberal  movement 
to  restore  our  waterways  to  the  people,  were  a solid,  united  block  of 
fishermen.  No  man  is  in  a better  position  to  realize  the  wanton  pilfering 
to  which  our  streams  have  been  subjected  than  is  the  angler,  who,  tor 
relaxation  and  sport,  spends  his  time  along  our  waterways. 

But  this  great  victory  has  been  achieved,  and  I want  to  stress  this  tact, 
by  the  great  and  growing  force  that  we  know  as  public  opinion.  In  the 
years  to  come,  I feel  that  those  who  lent  pollution  control  their  united 
support  must  derive  real  satisfaction  from  the  acclaim  that  will  be  theirs 
from  future  generations. 

The  initial  victory  tor  clean  streams  has  been  won.  Let  us  now  enter 
whole-heartedly  Into  the  campaign  to  carry  through  the  provisions  of 
this  great  legislation  tor  the  people. 

C.  A.  FRENCH 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
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BATTLING  BASS  WITH  THE  FLY-ROD 

By  MYRON  W.  SHOEMAKER 


There  are  still  three  months  facing 
the  bass  fisherman,  before  the  curtain 
finally  falls,  for  successful  fly  fishing  for 
the  king  of  fresh  water  fish— the  small 
mouth  bass. 

The  thrill  that  comes  with  the  savage 
strike  of  the  fighting  bass,  whether  hooked 
or  not,  is  second  to  none  and  the  fisherman 
who  uses  flies  knows  what  this  is  all  about. 
To  those  who  do  not  use  the  artificial  lures 
there  is  much  in  store  for  them  when,  and 
if,  they  start  fly  fishing.  Even  though  the 
bass  is  not  hooked  there  remains  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  remains  for  an- 
other strike  later  in  the  day  or  on  the  next 
fishing  expedition.  If  he  was  a big  one  then 
the  trip  is  more  fascinating  in  the  expec- 
tation of  rising  the  big  fellow  and  having 
the  battle  that  is  bound  to  follow  when  he 
is  hooked.  This  is  really  what  makes  fishing 
worth  while  and  so  fascinating  with  arti- 
ficial lures. 

The  increase  of  fly  fishermen  the  past 
year  has  placed  a number  of  them  at  a 
loss  to  know  just  how  to  proceed  or  what 
to  use  or  purchase  for  successful  fishing. 
There  are  countless  numbers  of  flies  for 
all  kinds  of  color,  size  and  shape.  Most  any 
of  them  will  catch  bass  at  some  time  or 
another.  There  are  all  kinds  of  lines  but 
only  a few  for  fly  fishing  purposes  and  the 
dealer  who  has  his  money  tied  up  in  lines 
may  not  be  so  interested  in  your  welfare 
as  he  is  in  making  sales  of  his  stock.  If  the 
improper  line  is  purchased  it  will  mean  a 
discouraged  fisherman.  The  same  is  true  of 
rods  and  if  the  proper  type  of  rod  is  not 
purchased  or  already  possessed  the  fisher- 
man soon  becomes  discouraged.  Reels  and 
leaders  play  a less  important  part  but  they 
should  be  suitable  for  the  occasion. 


The  first  cost  of  the  fly  fisherman’s  equip- 
ment is  the  greatest  but  in  the  long  run 
is  the  cheapest.  Lures  that  cost  from  20 
to  50  cents  each  are  good  for  hundreds  of 
strikes  if  they  are  well  tied  and  taken  care 
of  while  live  bait  is  completely  lost  after 
one  savage  strike.  The  cost  of  one  good  bait 
pail  and  the  amount  of  gasoline  used  in 
starting  and  stopping  to  change  water  on 
live  bait  would  soon  give  any  fisherman  a 
complete  set  of  flies  that  would  last  over  a 
season  or  two  and  more  if  he  fished  but  a 
few  times. 

The  selection  of  the  lures  depends  on  the 
type  of  fishing  desired.  If  for  surface  or 
dry  fly  fishing  the  lures  should  be  of  the 
floating  type  that  will  not  sink.  If  for  fish- 
ing under  the  surface  then  a wet  fly  should 
be  used.  These  may  be  purchased  in  either 
a streamer  fly  or  the  common  wet  fly  and 
a small  spinner  may  be  used  along  with 
them  if  desired.  Surface  lures  made  of  deer 
hair  entirely  will  be  more  successful  than 
those  made  of  cork  or  wood  body,  the 
reason  being  that  bass  can  easily  detect 
the  foreign  substance  of  wood  and  cork 
much  quicker  than  they  can  that  of  the 
softer  deer  hair.  Many  surface  lures  are 
combinations  of  deer  hair  and  feathers  or 
feathers  and  cork,  etc.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  color  combinations  and  solid  colors.  As 
to  color  it  is  entirely  a matter  of  what  the 
fisherman  desires.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
size  or  type  of  fly  or  bug.  It  is  however, 
true  that  bass  sometimes  are  very  selective 
and  will  be  inclined  to  have  some  particular 
color,  shape  or  size  but  this  is  a matter  the 
fisherman  will  have  to  solve  for  himself 
as  he  studies  fishing  conditions.  Confidence 
in  a lure  is  as  good  a bet  as  anything  be- 
cause the  fisherman  sticks  to  that  particular 


lure  and  is  bound  to  catch  fish  with  it. 

Surface  lures  are  exceptionally  good  for 
large  mouth  bass  and  the  larger  the  lures 
the  better  the  bass  seem  to  like  them.  The 
small  mouth  will  readily  take  the  surface 
or  wet  lure  and  is  inclined  to  prefer  smaller 
lures  than  its  cousin  the  largemouth. 

The  line  is  an  important  item  and  should 
be  heavy  enough  to  fit  the  rod.  For  a bass 
rod  it  should  not  be  lighter  than  size  D 
if  a level  line  or  HDH  for  double  tapered. 
If  a more  expensive  line  is  desired  than  the 
special  bug  line,  tapered  lines  will  add 
much  pleasure  to  casting  and  will  be  much 
easier  to  cast.  In  any  event  do  not  let  any- 
one sell  you  a line  that  is  used  for  casting 
a plug  bait.  It  is  entirely  too  light  and  flies 
can  not  be  successfully  cast  with  a light  line. 

The  rod  should  be  at  least  5 ounces  and 
preferably  from  6 to  7 ounces  if  used  in 
waters  containing  large  fish.  A recent  ex- 
ample of  a beginner  purchasing  a light  trout 
rod  of  very  cheap  material  on  the  dealer’s 
recommendation  has  already  discouraged 
one  potential  fly  fisherman.  Consult  some- 
one in  your  community  who  knows  some- 
thing about  rods  and  you  will  be  well  paid. 

Keep  away  from  the  casting  reels  for  use 
on  a fly  rod.  They  are  too  long  and  heavy 
and  will  only  cause  inconvenience.  A light 
weight  reel  just  a little  heavier  than  the 
rod  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Leaders  should  not  be  too  heavy  as  they 
are  only  cumbersome  if  too  heavy.  Any- 
thing from  8 to  15  pound  test  will  handle 
any  bass  swimming  if  care  is  used  in 
handling  the  fish.  Of  course,  if  you  expect 
to  railroad  your  big  bass  then  extra  heavy 
leaders  should  be  purchased.  As  to  the 
length,  the  suggestion  would  be  from  three 
to  six  feet. 


Before  going  into  methods  of  successful 
fishing  with  flies  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
some  of  the  many  theories  commonly  heard 
among  fishermen  which  leave  the  begin- 
ner’s mind  in  a state  of  confusion.  The  best 
part  these  theories  play  is  to  furnish  topic 
for  discussion  and  many  of  them  keep  fish- 
ermen from  the  streams  until  conditions 
meet  their  particular  theory. 

No  one  knows  just  when  or  what  fish  are 
going  to  bite.  And  woe  be  unto  the  streams 
of  Pennsylvania  or  any  other  state  if  any- 
one ever  succeeds  in  discovering  just  when 
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otherwise  not  be  attracted  to  the  surface 
lure.  To  make  your  fishing  easier  and  more 
successful  you  should  by  all  means  grease 
the  line  and  leader  when  using  surface 
lures.  This  will  insure  the  line  and  leader 
remaining  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
will  make  it  much  easier  to  pick  up  when 
ready  to  make  another  cast.  A line  that  is 
not  greased  will  sink  and  interfere  with  a 
clean  pick  up.  It  will  also  pull  the  lure  un- 
der the  water  and  make  more  false  casts 
necessary  to  dry  out  the  fly  properly  to 
insure  its  floating  properly.  A line  that 


The  Hair  Mouse — A Mighty  Effective  Fly  Rod  Lure 


and  what  fish  are  going  to  bite.  There 
would  immediately  follow  an  army  of  fisher- 
men to  the  streams,  lakes  and  ponds  at 
that  particular  period  that  would  deplete 
the  waters  in  a short  time. 

There  are  the  theories  of  the  dark  and 
light  moon;  the  dark  and  light  flies  for 
dark  and  light  days;  the  signs  must  be  just 
right  for  many  who  consult  the  well  known 
almanac;  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tides 
have  their  converts  as  well  as  many  other 
theories.  To  avoid  the  believers  in  any  of 
these  theories  climbing  up  my  back  it  may 
be  well  to  state  that  the  fisherman  who 
waits  for  conditions  to  be  exactly  right  will 
miss  a lot  of  darned  good  fishing.  And  fish- 
ing should  be  done  for  the  sake  of  fishing 
and  the  sport  and  recreation  it  affords  in 
place  of  making  a kill  for  material  gain. 
A few  fish  caught  and  retained  for  food  will 
protect  fishing  for  all  fishermen. 


Spent  Wing  Buger 


Bass  are  not  fish  that  confine  themselves 
to  one  particular  zone  in  the  water  for 
feeding.  They  may  be  found  feeding  on  the 
surface  or  near  the  bottom.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  of  the  smallmouthed  bass.  When 
bass  are  rising  to  the  surface  for  food  the 
surface  lures  should  be  used.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  rise  bass  to  the  surface  when 
they  are  not  feeding  on  the  surface.  Con- 
stant casting  will  rise  many  bass  that  would 


sinks  when  using  surface  lures  will  also 
interfere  with  making  the  strike  when  a fish 
rises  to  the  lure. 

Surface  lures  may  be  used  by  fishing 
directly  up  stream  or  across  the  current 
and  allowing  them  to  float  naturally  with 
the  current  or  they  may  be  given  motion 
by  a slight  flick  of  the  rod.  This  sometimes 
will  rise  bass  when  other  methods  fail.  If 
for  largemouthed  bass,  by  all  means  cast 
the  fly  on  the  water  and  let  it  remain  mo- 
tionless for  a minute  or  so  and  sometimes 
longer  then  give  it  a little  motion  with  the 
tip  of  the  rod  and  let  it  remain  motionless 
again.  Sometimes  the  largemouth  likes  to 
study  the  situation  a little  before  deciding 
to  investigate.  At  other  times  a series  of 
short  continuous  jerks  will  rise  a large- 
mouth  as  well  as  the  smallmouth. 

When  fishing  the  wet  fly  it  should  be 
allowed  to  sink  and  flow  with  the  current 
or  it  may  be  slowly  retrieved  across  or 
against  the  current  after  it  had  run  the 
limit  of  the  line.  Many  times  short  jerks 
will  attract  fish  that  would  not  look  at 
the  lure  fished  any  other  way.  If  any  added 
attraction  is  desired  then  a small  spinner 
may  be  used  by  attaching  the  fly  to  the 
spinner  and  fishing  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  wet  fly.  Sometimes,  in  fast  water, 
the  fly  and  spinner  may  remain  motionless 
below  you  while  the  force  of  the  current 
turns  the  spinner.  Many  a bass  will  strike 
while  the  fly  and  spinner  are  in  this 
position. 

When  bass  are  chasing  minnows  to  the 
shore  the  fly  and  spinner  is  very  effective. 
It  also  will  produce  results  when  bass  are 
leaping  out  of  the  water.  And  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  a jumping  bass  will  hit 
most  any  lure  presented. 

Smallmouthed  bass  are  usually  found  in 
shallow  and  swift  water  during  the  warm 
months  and  it  is  well  to  keep , away  from 


the  deeper  water  until  October  arrives.  Just 
because  water  is  very  swift  and  shallow 
do  not  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  there 
are  no  bass  there.  It  may  be  just  the  place 
they  are  feeding.  If  not  there  try  water 
a little  deeper.  Sometimes  it  may  be  nece.«- 
sary  to  fish  a little  deeper  and  a small  split 
shot  will  sink  the  lure  low  enough  to  rise 
a bass  that  may  not  feel  like  striking  to  a 
lure  higher  up  in  the  water.  Fish  the  shore 
lines  where  there  is  plenty  of  cover.  Never 
pass  up  the  swirl  around  a big  rock 
whether  sticking  out  of  the  water  or  sub- 
merged. 

It  is  far  from  necessary  to  load  up  with 
a good  many  patterns  of  flies.  If  you  have 
several  flies  of  the  same  pattern  and  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  not  more  than  two  sizes, 
and  not  more  than  a half  dozen  patterns 
as  to  color  and  shape  you  should  be  very 
well  equipped  with  enough  flies  to  insure 
some  success.  By  all  means  keep  aw’ay  from 
the  wet  flies  with  the  gut  attached  unless 
they  are  eyed  flies.  As  soon  as  the  gut 
becomes  wet  it  softens  and  will  remain  so 
for  some  time  after  being  put  away  for  the 
next  fishing  trip.  It  does  not  take  verj*  long 
for  rust  to  form  from  the  hook  and  this 
will  assist  in  rotting  the  gut  and  cause  a 
complete  loss  of  the  fly.  This  can  not  hap- 
pen with  eyed  flies  which  can  easily  be 
fastened  to  the  leader. 

Leaders  may  be  purchased  already  as- 
sembled or  in  small  coils  or  in  short  lengths 
so  you  can  tie  your  own.  The  better  grade 
of  gut  comes  in  short  lengths  tied  in  small 
bundles.  The  synthetic  gut  comes  in  small 
coils  and  if  properly  used  will  last  a long 
time. 

If  your  equipment  is  of  a good  quality 
there  should  be  no  need  of  replacing  the 
rod,  line  or  reel  for  a long  time  to  come. 
But  if  the  rod  is  subjected  to  serious  abuse 
such  as  storing  it  away  while  wet;  stand- 
ing out  overnight  in  the  damp  air,  or  laying 
around  camp  in  the  rain,  you  can  be  ex- 
pected to  purchase  a new’  rod  every  year. 
The  fisherman  who  reels  a bass  up  to 


Winged  Float-a-Bug 


within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  tip  of  the 
rod  then  lifting  it  over  into  the  boat  will 
soon  be  in  serious  difficulty  w’ith  a set  in 
the  tip  or  a broken  tip  by  a quick  flop  of 
a good  sized  bass.  Rods  are  made  for  hard 
use  if  properly  cared  for  and  will  last  a 
good  many  years. 

Keep  your  equipment  in  good  condition 
and  the  only  worry  you  wdll  have  will  be 
if  your  wife  wants  a new  hat  after  you 
have  bought  some  new’  lure  that  has  just 
come  out. 
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PENNSYLVANIANS  NEW  PURE  STREAMS  LAW 

By 

JUDGE  GROVER  C.  LADNER 


Former  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania,  who  drafted  the  Bill,  which  becomes  effective  September  I,  1937 


Governor  Earle  signs  the  new  Pure  Streams  Law.  Standing,  left  to  right,  Judge  Ladner;  Representative 
Mahlon  LaRue,  sponsor  of  the  Bill;  Secretary  of  Health  Edith  MacBride-Dexter;  Phil  Platt,  of  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board;  Dr.  James  F.  Bogardus,  Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters,  and  Charles  A. 

French,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 


The  late  Justice  Holmes  in  the  case  of 
New  Jersey  vs.  New  York  et  al,  283 
U.  S.  336  wisely  said,  “A  river  is  not  a 
mere  amenity;  it  is  a treasure.  It  offers  a 
necessity  of  life  that  must  be  rationed 
among  those  who  have  power  over  it.” 
When  Pennsylvania’s  great  liberal  Gover- 
nor, George  H.  Earle,  signed  the  Pure 
Streams  Bill  he  not  only  kept  his  election 
pledge,  but  placed  the  Keystone  State  in 
the  front  rank  of  American  States  whose 
citizens  are  awakening  to  the  truth  of 
Judge  Holmes’  statement. 

Pennsylvania’s  new  Pure  Stream  Law 
may  well  serve  as  a model  for  pollution 
abatement  legislation  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. It  represents  fifteen  years  of  tireless 
efforts  of  the  Conservationists  who  fought 
on  against  great  odds  to  final  victory. 
Providence  seems  to  work  in  devious  ways. 
The  Pure  Streams  Law  as  enacted  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  better  because  of  the  long 
fight  against  it.  Had  the  polluters  and  their 
apologists  permitted  its  passage  in  the  form 
first  proposed  fifteen  years  ago,  it  might 
have  been  ineffective  either  because  of  the 
loopholes  not  then  apparent,  or  because  of 
lack  of  public  opinion  to  support  it.  The 
very  bitterness  of  the  opposition  of  the  pol- 
luters thus  unwittingly  served  the  cause. 

Analysis  of  the  Act 
The  Act  is  composed  of  seven  Articles: 
ARTICLE  I declares  the  public  pol- 
icy and  contains  defini- 
tions of  the  terms  used 
in  the  Act. 

ARTICLE  II  relates  to  sewage. 


ARTICLE  III  relates  to  industrial 
wastes. 

ARTICLE  IV  relates  to  petty  pollu- 
tions. 

ARTICLE  V relates  to  protection  of 
water  supply. 

ARTICLE  VI  relates  to  Procedure. 

ARTICLE  VII  defines  the  general 
scope  and  purpose  of 
the  Bill. 

The  following  definitions  will  be  helpful 
in  understanding  the  Act: 

Board  means  Sanitary  Water  Board.* 

The  word  “establishment”  includes  mill, 
factory,  tannery,  paper  and  pulp  mills,  oil 
wells,  boats,  garages,  oil  refineries,  mine, 
quarry  and  every  industry  or  plant  or 
works,  in  the  operation  of  which  industrial 
wastes  are  produced. 

“Industrial  waste”  means  any  liquid,  gas 
or  solid  substance,  not  sewage,  resulting 
from  any  manufacturing  or  industry. 

“Sewage”  is  defined  as  any  substance 
that  contains  any  waste  product  or  excre- 
mentitious  or  other  discharges  from  bodies 
of  human  beings  and  animals. 

“Pollution”  is  defined  as  any  substance 
which  renders  unclean  the  waters  of  the 
State  so  as  to  be  inimical  to  human,  animal 
or  aquatic  life,  or  to  the  use  of  water  for 
domestic  consumption,  industrial  or  recre- 
ational use.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  in  this 
article  such  discharges  will  herein  be  re- 
ferred to  as  “polluting  discharges.”  Per- 

*This  Board  is  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health  (Chairman),  Secretary  of  Forests 
and  Waters,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  and 
three  appointees  of  the  Governor.  Its  powers 
and  duties  are  provided  for  in  the  Adminis- 
trative Code  of  Pennsylvania. 


sons  as  used  in  the  Act  includes  individuals, 
partnerships  and  corporations. 

Section  3 of  this  article  lays  down  the 
broad  public  policy  and  reenacts  the  com- 
mon law  principle  that  the  discharge  of 
sewage  and  industrial  wastes,  which  is  or 
may  become  inimical  to  public  health,  or 
to  animal  or  aquatic  life,  or  to  the  use  of 
water  for  domestic,  industrial  or  recrea- 
tional purposes,  is  not  a natural  or  rea- 
sonable use  of  water ; that  it  is  against  pub- 
lic policy  and  a public  nuisance. 

By  this  declaration  the  pretense  of  the 
polluters  and  their  apologists  that  the 
waters  of  the  State  should  be  regai'ded  pri- 
marily as  the  natural  drainage  channels 
for  filth  of  cities  and  poisons  of  industry 
is  decisively  repudiated.  There  is  substi- 
tuted the  more  wholesome  doctrine  that  the 
public  waters  are  primarily  for  the  use  of 
the  whole  people  and  not  as  a cheap  method 
of  waste  disposal. 

Article  II  (Sewage) 

This  article  deals  with  sewage.  It  virtu- 
ally reenacts  the  “Purity  of  Waters  Act 
(Sewage  Act  of  1905)”  substituting,  how- 
ever, for  the  per  diem  penalty  of  $50.00 
against  municipalities  failing  to  obey  the 
decrees  of  the  Board  the  right  to  compel 
obedience  by  mandamus. 

Section  201  of  this  article  declares  dis- 
charge of  sewage  into  the  waters  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  be  unlavpful. 

Section  202  requires  any  municipality  or 
person  (person  includes  corporation,  etc.) 
to  discontinue  sewage  discharge,  upon  or- 
der of  the  Board  when  the  Board  finds  that 
such  discharge  is  or  may  become  inimical 
to  public  health,  animal,  aquatic  life,  or  use 
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Fish  killed  by  pollution 


of  water  for  domestic,  industrial  consump- 
tion, or  recreation.  Discharge  may  however 
be  permitted  into  streams  impregnated  with 
acid  mine  drainage,  if  such  discharge  does 
not  create  a condition  inimical  to  public  in- 
terest. When,  therefore,  acid  mine  drain- 
age, which  is  now  said  to  act  as  a germicide 
is  no  longer  discharged  into  a stream, 
either  because  of  the  abandonment  of  a 
mine,  or  discovery  of  means  to  purify  such 
drainage,  or  if  the  public  interest  other- 
wise requires  it,  the  Board  may  require 
! such  sewage  discharge  to  be  abated. 

Section  203  provides  for  the  procedure.  It 
i requires  the  Board  to  make  due  investiga- 
: tion;  grant  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and 
j give  notice  in  writing,  and  fixing  a time 
within  which  the  order  to  discontinue  sew- 
age discharge  shall  be  complied  with,  not 
to  exceed  one  (1)  year.  The  discharge  after 
the  time  fixed  by  the  Board  is  declared  to 
be  a nuisance  and  abatable  as  such. 

Section  204  imposes  on  persons  who  re- 
fuse to  obey  such  order  of  the  Board  a 
penalty  from  $25.00  to  $100.00  a day,  fine 
to  be  imposed  by  a summary  proceedings, 
and  $10.00  a day  for  each  day’s  continu- 
ance. In  default  of  payment  of  fine,  the 
person,  if  an  individual,  or  the  officers  of 
the  corporation  may  be  imprisoned  one  day 
for  each  dollar  of  fine. 

Section  205  requires  the  municipalities  to 
file  from  time  to  time,  on  demand  of  the 
Board,  reports  of  its  sewage  systems  in  the 
form  required.  Failure  to  do  so  makes  dis- 
charge through  its  system  a nuisance  and 
abatable  as  such. 

Section  206  covers  procedure  for  obtain- 
ing sewage  discharge  permits.  This  section 
is  intended  to  cover  cases  where  partial 
treatment  of  sewage  may  be  sufficient  un- 
der all  circumstances  of  the  case,  including 
the  size,  use,  flow  and  character  of  the 
stream;  also  cases  where  temporary  dis- 
charges of  untreated  sewage  may  be  found 
not  harmful  as  e.  g.  in  acid  streams.  The 
Board  must  first  find,  however,  as  a fact 
that  the  discharge  is  not  injurious  to  public 
health  or  to  animal  or  aquatic  life  or  use 
for  domestic  or  industrial  consumption  or 
recreation.  But  a finding  that  such  dis- 
charge is  not  a nuisance  under  this  Act  is 
not  conclusive  because,  if  it  be  a nuisance 
in  fact,  a court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
may  enjoin  it  as  such  despite  the  grant  of 
a permit.  The  public  is  therefore  fully  pro- 
tected. 

Section  207  provides  for  approval  of 
plans  and  relevant  data. 

Section  208  makes  these  permits  subject 
to  revocation  or  modification  when  public 
interest  demands,  but  only  after  an  inves- 
tigation and  opportunity  of  all  known  to  be 
interested  to  be  heard. 

Section  209.  Failure  to  discontinue  after 
revocation  of  permit  makes  discharge  a 
nuisance. 

Section  210.  Municipalities  required  by 
Board  to  discontinue  untreated  or  inade- 
quately treated  sewage,  must  construct 
sewage  disposal  plants  and  to  pay  for  same 
out  of  general  unappropriated  funds.  If 
none  available,  then  by  issuance  of  bonds 
subject  to  approval  of  Department  of  In- 
ternal Affairs.  If  the  costs  will  not  raise 
the  debt  beyond  constitutional  limitations, 
then  Bonds  shall  be  issued  as  a direct  obli- 


gation of  the  municipality  pursuant  to  gen- 
eral law  governing  the  issuance  of  such 
bonds.  If  the  amount  of  the  bonds  required 
would  raise  the  obligation  to  a sum  in  ex- 
cess of  constitutional  limitation,  or  if  elec- 
tors fail  to  approve,  where  approval  is  re- 
quired, or  if  corporate  authorities  decide 
against  issuance  of  direct  obligation  bonds, 
then  the  municipality  shall  be  required  to 
issue  non  debt  revenue  bonds  and  provide 
for  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of 
such  bonds  from  funds  to  be  raised  by  im- 
posing sewer  rentals.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  given  power  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  by  mandamus  at  tbe 
instance  of  the  Board. 


Section  211  permits  a number  of  munici- 
palities to  combine  in  the  erection  of  a com- 
mon sewage  treatment  works  and  pay  foi- 
same  by  non  debt  revenue  bonds  to  he  se- 
cured by  sewage  rentals. 

Section  212  provides  for  sale  of  such  non 
debt  revenue  bonds  to  highest  bidder  at 
public  sale,  but  where  no  bids  are  received, 
may  sell  same  at  private  sale  for  not  less 
than  par  and  interest.  This  is  designeil  to 
enable  communities  to  obtain  helj)  in 
finances  from  Federal  P.  W.  A.  or  similar 
agencies. 

Section  213  preserves  to  the  community 
any  and  all  alternative  methods  of  financ- 
ing sewage  disposal  and  makes  it  clear  that 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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IT  MIGHT  be  well  to  sound  the  keynote  of 
this  article  by  repeating  a little  joke 
which  we  have  all  heard.  It  is  the  one  about 
the  minister  who  walked  along  the  bank  of  a 
stream  one  Sunday  and  came  upon  a boy 
indulging  in  the  most  gentle  form  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  art.  A cane  pole,  thrust  in  the 
grassy  bank,  was  doing  all  the  work  while 
the  boy  was  dreaming  away  a few  hours 
and  waiting  for  the  cork  to  bob. 

“Young  man,”  the  preacher  began  in  his 
most  solemn  voice,  “don’t  you  know  you 
shouldn’t  catch  fish  on  the  Sabbath?” 

The  boy  looked  up  at  the  preacher  with  a 
renewed  disgust  in  his  eyes. 

“Who’s  ketchin’  any  fish?”  he  asked. 
Well,  who  IS  “ketchin’  ” any  fish? 

It  happens  to  be  my  job  to  find  the 
answers  to  that  question.  As  you  well  knew, 
some  fishermen  repeat  time  after  time — 
consistently.  In  fact,  some  of  the  older  heads 
at  the  game  have  reached  that  enviable 
stage  at  which  most  fishermen  eventually 
arrive  if  they  are  observing  and  persistent — 
being  able  to  catch  fish  almost  every  time 
they  step  into  a stream. 

The  reasons  for  their  success  are  surpris- 
ingly simple.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  you 
will  find  them  fishing  the  same  stretch  of 
water  day  after  day.  They  know  the  fish  are 


there.  If  they  won’t  strike  here  they  won’t 
strike  in  another  stream  fifty  miles  away. 
They  don’t  go  gallivanting  here  and  there 
over  the  country,  trying  new  rivers  and 
lakes  because  they  have  heard  that  someone 
made  a record  catch  there.  They  stick  to 
their  bush,  so  to  speak. 

But  they  do  more  than  that.  They  study 
their  own  streams  and  they  cultivate  them. 
A stream  must  be  cultivated  if  it  is  to  pro- 
duce more  fish  and  the  task  is  even  more 
simple  than  caring  for  a garden.  You  have 
to  plant  the  seeds  of  vegetables  to  produce 
more  vegetables  but  you  do  not  necessarily 
have  to  plant  fish  to  produce  more  fish. 

Fish  are  self-planting.  You  could  put  ten 
million  of  them  in  a stream  where  it  had 
not  been  properly  cultivated  or  where  the 
water  itself  was  not  suitable,  where  Na- 
ture’s own  work  had  been  hindered  or  de- 
stroyed, or  where  the  water  itself  was  not 
suitable  to  them  by  reason  of  its  tempera- 
ture, its  movement,  slow  or  fast,  its  im- 
purities; and  you  would  be  lucky  if  you 
caught  one  of  them  the  day  after  they  were 
planted. 

A great  many  problems  are  involved  in 
the  successful  planting  of  fish.  It  is  a job 
for  the  specialists.  Fish  planted  in  the 
wrong  place  will  migrate  immediately  to 
another  place  more  to  their  liking,  provided 
there  is  enough  water  in  the  stream  for 
them  to  swim  in.  Those  that  are  already 
there  will  migrate  too  if  we  don’t  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

That  brings  us  to  the  most  important  and 
effective  method  of  increasing  the  fish  pop- 
ulation of  our  lakes  and  streams.  It  is  im- 
portant because  it  will  do  more  to  restore 
good  fishing  than  all  the  organizations  in 
the  nation  can  do  in  the  next  fifty  years. 
It  is  effective  because  every  sportsman  can 
do  the  job  in  his  particular  stretch  of  water, 
single  handed;  and  it  will  benefit  him  in- 
dividually. 

Dams  and  other  expensive  improvements 
can  be  built  by  clubs  and  organizations  with 
influence  and  money  behind  them  and  cer- 
tainly we  should  all  lend  our  support  to 
their  power  of  numbers  by  keeping  our 
names  on  the  membership  lists  of  one  or 
more  sportsmen’s  organizations. 

Ohio  needs  more  water  in  its  streams  and 
we  can  have  it  only  by  building  more  dams 
and  by  making  certain  other  stream  im- 
provements. But  trained  men  will  be  hired 
for  those  jobs.  In  the  meantime,  what  can 
we  do? 

A lot  of  sportsmen  run  around  tearing 
their  hair  and  yelling:  “Why  don’t  they  do 
something?” 

Who  are  THEY?  If  I yell  something  like 
that,  I mean  you;  and  if  you  yell  it,  you 
mean  me.  And  so  we  are  just  passing  the 
buck. 

I sometimes  wonder  if  we  do  not  depend 
too  much  on  organization.  For  instance, 
where  would  the  pioneer  have  been  if  he 
had  said,  “Why  don’t  they  do  something?” 
If  he  needed  a cabin,  he  built  one  with  his 


own  hands.  If  the  stream  needed  a bridge  t 
across  it  he  went  to  his  neighbor  and  said,  j 
“We  need  a bridge  here.  I will  help  you  t 
build  it.”  j 

Now  it  is  about  time  we  got  down  to  l 
cases.  I could  cite  you  endless  examples  of  ( 
what  individuals  have  done  to  improve  the 
fishing  in  their  favorite  stream  and  in  every 
case  you  would  have  a fisherman  who  rings  ; 
the  bell  pretty  regularly. 

R.  E.  Shaffer,  Columbus  resident,  is  02ie 
of  those  fishermen.  Mr.  Shaffer  has  adopted 
about  a half  mile  of  Big  Walnut  creek  above 
and  below  the  cottage  where  he  lives  in  the 
summer.  He  does  not  own  a foot  of  the 
stream  but  he  fishes  it  regularly  and  he 
cultivates  it  religiously.  I’ll  venture  to  say 
that  Shaffer  has  attracted  more  game  fish 
to  that  mile  of  creek,  by  encouraging  them 
to  take  up  permanent  homes  there,  and 
offering  them  the  cover  and  protection  they 
require,  than  can  be  found  in  any  similar 
stretch  of  water  in  Ohio.  Never  once  has  he 
asked  or  required  the  help  of  another  sports- 
man, yet  he  welcomes  many  visitors  and 
shows  them  where  the  big  ones  lie.  He  has 
brought  enough  fish  into  that  mile  of 
stream  to  afford  sport  for  many  fishermen 
and  he  knows  that  his  adopted  water  will 


Upper  Left:  Indicated  measurement  on  stick 
shows  the  recommended  depths  of  water  off  the 
end  of  a submerged  log. 

Below:  "Logs  should  be  tied  nearly  parallel  to 
the  banks  and  weighted  down  with  rocks  wired 
underneath. 


never  be  fished  out.  He  knows  that  every 
time  a lunker  is  pulled  out  of  his  hiding- 
place  under  a log  or  willow  by  some  lucky 
fisherman,  that  lunker  will  be  replaced  by 
another,  or  at  least  by  another  smaller  bass 
that  is  looking  for  a safe  home. 

Beside  his  boat  landing,  Shaffer  built  a 
rock  pile  around  a willow  bush,  just  to  see 
what  would  happen.  He  had  never  caught 
more  than  an  occasional  sunfish  in  that  part 
of  the  creek.  Now  his  little  daughter  can 
catch  sunfish  in  seemingly  limitless  numbers 
almost  any  time  by  merely  tossing  a hook 
baited  with  a worm  into  the  water  at  the 
edge  of  the  rock  pile. 

There  was  a space  of  bare  muddy  bank  a 
short  distance  from  the  boat  landing.  It  was 
a place  that  would  have  been  scorned  by  any 
fish  with  the  possible  exception  of  a roving 
carp.  Shaffer  captured  a floating  log  and 
anchored  it  to  the  shore,  then  weighted  it 
down  with  ballast  so  it  would  remain  solid 
and  permanent  near  the  bottom  of  the 
creek.  Less  than  two  months  later  he  took 
two  keeper  bass  from  under  this  log  and 
there  is  no  telling  how  many  more  had  set 
up  housekeeping  there  because  he  has  taken 
several  more  from  the  same  place  since  that 
time. 

Along  another  barren  stretch  of  muddy 
shore  line  this  fisherman  scattered  branches 
that  has  been  trimmed  from  trees.  He  an- 
chored them  to  the  shore  so  that  high  water 
would  not  wash  them  away.  You  have  but 
to  look  at  that  shore  line  now  to  realize 
that  it  is  a natural  hideout  for  bass;  and  if 
you  drop  a plug  or  fly  there  when  the 
weather  and  water  are  right  you  will  learn 
quickly  that  you  were  not  mistaken. 

Where  do  these  fish  come  from?  A little 
while  ago  we  said  that  fish  are  self  plant- 
ing. We  therefore  reach  the  logical  conclu- 
sion that  they  come  from  other  parts  of  the 
stream  less  attractive  to  them  and  plant 
themselves  in  the  new  and  safer  home.  And 
what  happens  to  the  home  they  deserted? 
It  immediately  becomes  occupied  by  another 
fish  that  is  also  looking  for  a better  home, 
and  so  on  down  the  line  until  the  smooth, 
rockless,  logless,  bushless,  weedless  stretch 
of  water  is  barren  of  fish;  and  that  is  ex- 
actly how  you  would  find  it  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Fish  would  not  live  there  any- 
way. They  simply  do  not  thrive  in  open, 
dredged  ditches.  They  disappear  if  forced 
to  live  there,  chiefly  at  the  hands  of  their 
predators  from  whom  they  cannot  hide. 

But  suppose  a sportsman  places  logs, 
stones  and  bushes  in  that  ditch.  Baby  fish 
will  appear  from  nowhere  and  before  you 
know  it  they  will  be  keepers.  It  is  quite 
amazing  but  it  is  true  and  the  best  way  to 
prove  it  is  to  try  it.  Fish  multiply  and  grow 
very  rapidly  if  they  are  just  given  a rock 
to  hide  under,  a gravel  bed  on  which  to 
spa-wn,  a sunken  log  to  lie  next,  or  a bush 
to  offer  shade  and  shadow  that  will  ob- 
scure their  movement. 

These  are  facts  that  any  fisherman  will 
learn  for  himself  by  merely  observing  the 
results  of  these  simple  stream  improve- 
ments. It  is  work  which  can  do  nothing  but 
good.  It  cannot  frustrate  the  efforts  toward 
scientific  propagation  which  is  being  carried 
on  so  assiduously  by  the  Division  of  Conser- 
vation because  it  is  merely  improving  the 
natural  habitat  of  fish  which  already  live 
in  the  stream. 

Of  course,  these  improvements  could  be 
carried  out  to  the  point  where  they  would 


become  detrimental  to  the  efforts  of  the 
scientists  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  fish  and 
their  food  which  already  exist  in  the  stream. 
Therefore,  these  suggestions  are  not  to  be 
interpreted  in  any  way  which  would  result 
in  stopping  the  natural  flow  of  a stream. 
When  water  is  impounded  by  dams  or  by 
log  wings  extending  far  out  in  the  stream, 
quiet  and  sometimes  stagnant  pools  are 
created  and  these  present  new  problems  for 
the  fish  that  require  moving  water  and  they 
will  be  required  to  look  elsewhere  for  more 
suitable  habitat.  Besides,  many  of  the  min- 
nows and  small  crustaceans  upon  which  the 
fish  feed,  require  shallow  water  in  which  to 
live,  and  if  we  go  to  the  extent  of  changing 
water  levels,  we  may  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  logs  be 
placed  nearly  parallel  to  the  bank  of  the 


stream  so  that  the  water  may  flow  past 
them  without  too  much  obstruction.  Large 
boulders  may  be  jilaced  anywhere  in  a 
stream  as  long  as  they  do  not  obstruct  its 
natural  flow.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
most  of  the  Ohio  streams  have  mud  bottoms 
and  during  high  water  a great  deal  of  silt 
is  carried  down  and  will  become  lodged  be- 
hind obstructions  with  the  result  that  the 
stream  at  that  point  will  fill  up  and  rob  the 
fish  of  many  deep  ])ools. 

It  is  a good  practice  for  the  fisherman  to 
place  stones  in  the  creek  in  a wing  extend- 
ing out  from  the  bank  as  shown  in  one  of 
the  accompanying  photos  but  this  win--' 
should  extend  down  sti'eam,  never  up 
stream.  If  built  this  way  rock  wings  will 
not  slow  uj)  the  water  aiipreciably  and  in- 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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MORE  BAIT  FISH  = MORE  GAME  FISH; 


By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


In  the  cut  above  are  shown  golden  shiners;  Below, 
and  to  right,  young  smallmouthed  bass. 
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More  bass  forage  will  mean  more  and 
better  bass.  To  illustrate: 

Of  the  bass  catches  reported  this  season 
from  Lake  Gordon,  that  picturesque  little 
body  of  water  in  Bedford  county,  one  in 
particular  caught  our  attention.  It  was  a 
largemouthed  bass,  and  here  are  its  meas- 
urements: Length  19%  inches,  girth  15 
inches,  weight  5 pounds.  Five  pounds  of 
superb  fighting  fish  built  into  a length  of 
19%  inches!  Other  catches,  of  large  hass, 
have  been  in  correspondingly  perfect  condi- 
tion. And  what  must  he  the  answer?  The 
food  supply  is  there. 

Now,  let  us  glance  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  A smallmouthed  bass,  21  inches  in 
length,  was  taken  this  season  in  the  Juniata 
River.  It  weighed  3 pounds  and  12  ounces. 
For  those  who  might  contend  that  bass,  liv- 
ing in  the  current  of  a fast  stream  such  as 
the  Juniata,  would  naturally  run  more  to 
raciness  than  they  would  in  a quiet  body  of 
water  such  as  Lake  Gordon,  there  can  be  no 
argument.  But  that  disparity  of  weight  to 
length,  condition,  if  you  please,  in  the  two 
fish  brings  us  right  back  to  the  available 
food  supply  in  the  waters  from  which  they 
were  taken. 

We  have  already,  in  former  issues  of  the 
ANGLER,  discussed  the  ravages  of  the  1936 
flood  on  the  stream  bed  of  the  Juniata  and 
the  possibility  that  its  action  may  have  seri- 
ously impaired  the  supply  of  natural  forage 


in  that  stream.  In  contrast.  Lake  Gordon  has 
a vast  supply  of  that  cream  of  hass  forage, 
the  crayflsh.  The  flood,  of  course,  had  little 
if  any  effect  on  the  lake.  This  is  a possible 
explanation  to  the  amazing  condition  of  the 
bass  in  Gordon  at  the  present  time. 

The  welfare  of  warm  water  species  of 
game  fishes  is  linked  so  closely  to  the  food 
available  for  them  that  a constantly  dimin- 
ishing supply  of  forage  fishes  and  other 
organisms  such  as  the  crayfish  and  helgra- 
mite  in  many  of  our  most  popular  fishing 
waters  should  cause  growing  concern.  Con- 
tinued wasteful  exploitation  of  our  public 
fishing  waters  for  bait  fish  and  fish  bait 
must  inevitably  make  itself  felt  in  fishing 
for  bass,  wall  eyed  pike  and  pickerel,  as 
well  as  for  popular  species  of  panfish  and 
food  fish.  The  annals  of  fish  conservation  in 
Pennsylvania  are  replete  with  examples  of 
what  happens  when  the  food  supply  of  the 
carnivorous  fishes  is  insufficient  to  meet 
their  needs.  Cannibalism  cuts  down  their 
own  number;  other  species  also  feel  the 
brunt  of  their  voracity.  Putting  it  briefly, 
the  supply  of  live  forage  limits  the  supply 
of  bass,  pickerel  or  wall-eyed  pike,  depend- 
ent upon  that  forage,  in  any  body  of  water. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  the  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners  plans  to  increase  not- 
ably its  distribution  of  smallmouthed  and 
largemouthed  bass.  Linked  closely  with  this 
bass  stocking  program  will  be  distribution 


of  minnows,  panfishes,  suckers  and  catfish. 
However,  in  order  that  this  distribution  may 
prove  most  beneficial,  an  adequate  supply 
of  live  forage  must  be  present  in  waters 
that  are  stocked. 

Facing  the  facts,  there  are  three  out- 
standing limitations  being  placed  upon  the 
supply  of  forage  for  game  fishes  now  pres- 
ent in  our  waters.  First,  of  course,  is  pollu- 
tion. The  anti-pollution  bill,  enacted  by  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  its  pro- 
visions, explained  so  clearly  by  Judge  Gro- 
ver C.  Ladner,  one  of  the  nation’s  foremost 
advocates  of  clean  streams,  in  this  issue, 
should  accomplish  a great  deal  in  remedying 
this  phase  of  the  problem.  The  drain  upon 
live  forage  in  our  lakes  and  streams  by 
carnivorous  fishes  such  as  the  bass  consti- 
tutes the  second  limitation.  Since  there  is 
every  indication  of  the  growing  popularity 
of  the  bass  and  other  live  forage  takers,  the 
presence  of  an  abundance  of  available  food 
for  them  in  our  public  waters  is  a matter 
concerning  a rapidly  increasing  majority  in 
the  ranks  of  our  great  army  of  fishermen. 
The  third  limitation  rests  with  the  fisher- 
men, and,  if  there  is  to  be  any  definite  im- 
provement in  the  present  supply  of  food  for 
their  favorite  game  species,  they  are  in  a 
strategic  position  to  bring  it  about. 

Wasteful  Netting 

The  loss  incurred  annually  in  live  bait 
netting  is  intensified  by  the  destruction  of 
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thousands  of  small  forage  fishes  and  other 
organisms  too  small  for  use  in  live  bait 
fishing.  This  wanton  waste  in  netting  is  a 
most  serious  phase  of  the  problem.  The  Fish 
Laws  specify  that,  in  taking  bait  fish  or  fish 
bait,  a dip  net  or  minnow  net  not  to  exceed 
four  feet  in  length  and  four  feet  in  width 
be  used.  Usually,  because  of  the  small  size 
of  the  minnow  seine,  individuals  taking  live 
bait  seek  small  runs  tributary  to  larger 
waters,  where  it  can  be  used  more  effectively. 

In  one  of  these  small  tributaries,  a scoop 
through  a pool  may  frequently  result  in  a 
catch  of  from  20  to  50  small  fish  of  various 
species.  Probably,  of  that  number,  only  half 
a dozen  will  be  large  enough  for  fishing 
purposes.  These  are  placed  in  the  bait 
bucket,  and  then,  in  some  instances,  what 
happens  ? The  net  is  shaken  out  on  the 
shore  preparatory  to  the  next  scoop  and  its 
tiny  captives  are  destroyed.  So  fine  is  the 
mesh  on  most  modem  minnow  nets,  that 
very  small  forage  fish  are  often  taken  in 
each  scoop.  Their  destruction  through  care- 
less seining  is  inexcusable. 

There  is  little  reason  to  question  the  vital 
contribution  of  small  tributary  runs  to  the 
food  supply  of  larger  streams.  Call  these 
small  streams  “fish  incubators”  if  you  will, 
and  a fairly  good  descriptive  name  will  have 
been  given  them.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
sucker  runs  up  them  to  spawn,  as  does  the 
pickerel.  We  have  taken  and  released  the 
young  of  both  species,  as  well  as  young 
smallmouthed  black  bass  from  small  mea- 
dow tributaries  to  the  Tuscarora  Creek  in 
Juniata  county  in  years  gone  by.  Tesselated 
darters,  commonly  called  “sugar  fish”  or 
“sweet  bait,”  silver  shiners,  horned  dace  or 
run  chubs,  fallfish,  negro  chubs  or  cut-lip 
chubs  and  stone  catfish,  all  of  exceptional 
value  as  forage  fishes,  comprised  most  spe- 
cies of  this  classification  taken  in  these  little 
warm  water  streams.  Tuscarora  Creek  it- 
self abounds  with  shiners,  cut-lip  chubs, 
stone  catfish  and  fallfish,  and  the  fertility 
of  its  tributaries  as  food  producers  must 
have  strong  bearing  on  the  excellent  forage 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  main  stream. 

Raking  over  riffles  in  the  larger  streams, 
food  producing  areas  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
their  fish  population,  also  may  prove  to  be 
a destructive  practice.  This  phase  of  the 


game  fish  forage  problem  will  be  taken  up 
in  detail  by  Charles  M.  Wetzel  in  a splen- 
did article  scheduled  to  appear  in  the  near 
future  in  the  ANGLER. 

Loss  in  Keeping  Live  Bait 

Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bait  fish 
taken  from  the  public  waters  each  year,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  more  than  40  percent 
ever  are  put  to  the  use  for  which  they  were 
intended.  Loss  in  transportation,  through 
undue  crowding  in  bait  buckets,  takes  heavy 
toll,  and  additional  inroads  on  their  number 
occur  while  they  are  being  kept  in  unsuit- 
able water  or  in  unsanitary  bait  boxes.  The 
water  supply  for  larger  cities  is  frequently 
treated  heavily  for  purification  purposes, 
and  as  a result,  bait  fish  do  not  seem  able 
to  live  in  it  for  prolonged  periods.  During 
periods  of  high  water  temperatures  in 
streams  where  live  boxes  are  placed,  the 


should  yield  far  more  sport  during  their  day 
a.stream  than  double  that  number  weakened 
and  sluggi.sh  from  crowding  in  the  bait 
bucket.  They  are  also  having  success  in 
transporting  bait  by  placing  a good  size 
lump  of  ice  on  top  of  the  bucket  for  a longer 
trip  to  a favorite  stream.  .\nd,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  they  are  doing  their  part  in 
conserving  the  supply  of  live  forage  by 
seining  just  enough  for  their  needs  on  a 
contemplated  trip.  Another  excellent  and 
growing  practice  is  to  release  bait  fish  not 
used  after  a day’s  fishing  in  the  stream 
rather  than  taking  the  chance  of  losing  the 
lot  on  the  return  home. 

Bait  Fish  Regulations 

Classified  as  bait  fish  under  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Laws  are  all  species  of  minnows 
excepting  fallfish,  all  forms  of  killifishes  and 
stone  catfish.  The  fish  bait  classification  in- 
cludes crawfish,  helgramites  (larva  of  the 
Dobson  fly),  water  worms  (larv'a  of  the 
Crane  fly)  and  mussels.  A licensed  fisher- 
man is  permitted  to  have  in  possession  for 
fishing  purposes  on  any  one  day,  50  bait 
fish  or  50  fish  bait. 


bait  fish  crowded  in  such  boxes  often  be- 
come weakened.  Unless  every  care  is  taken 
to  remove  dead  fish  promptly,  serious  in- 
roads on  their  number  may  be  made  by  a 
fungus  which  attacks  them.  Injuries  to  their 
scales  when  they  brush  against  the  wire  of 
the  box  often  makes  them  particularly  re- 
ceptive to  this  form  of  disease. 

Fortunately,  successful  live  bait  fishermen 
are  resorting  more  and  more  to  the  practice 
of  taking  only  a sensible  number  of  bait 
fish,  say  15  or  20,  with  them  for  a day’s 
fishing  trip.  They  realize  that  these  bait 
fish,  active  and  in  the  pink  of  condition. 


In  fairness  to  the  average  live  bait  fish- 
erman, let  it  be  said  that  he  will  not  re- 
peatedly take  from  the  public  waters  the 
total  number  of  bait  fish  or  fish  bait  which 
the  law  permits  him  to  have  in  possession. 
But  every  rule  must  have  its  exceptions. 

Intensive  fishing  for  bass  and  other  spe- 
cies here  in  Pennsylvania  has,  fortunately, 
acted  as  a curb  to  any  undue  increase  in 
this  species.  Angling  as  a sport  is  growing 
in  popularity  perhaps  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  pastime.  Increased  license  sales 
will  make  possible  far  more  intensive  stock- 
ing of  the  public  waters  than  was  ever  ac- 
complished before,  not  only  of  game  fishes 
but  of  forage  fishes  and  other  popular  spe- 
cies. To  work  to  the  best  advantage,  how- 
ever, this  increase  in  propagation  and  stock- 
ing must  be  accompanied  by  wise  conserva- 
tion of  the  resources  nature  maintains  in 
our  streams  and  lakes.  The  fisherman  him- 
self can  be  a vital  force  in  making  this 
possible. 

It  may  seem  like  stretching  the  point  to 
say  it — but  an  abundance  of  bass  food  in 
our  bass  waters  today  is  more  vital  to  the 
future  of  this  grand  sport  than  an  abun- 
dance of  bass  and  other  game  fishes  living 


Flood  waters,  receding 


in  the  Perkiomen  Creek,  trapped  the  young  fish  shown  above.  At  right,  rescue 
work  in  progress 


in  streams  and  lakes  robbed  of  much  of  this 
food  supply. 
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(Continued  from  Page  5) 
these  provisions  are  to  be  supplementary 
and  not  exclusive  means  of  financing. 

Article  III  (Industrial  Wastes) 

Section  301  contains  a broad  prohibition 
against  discharge  or  polluting  industrial 
wastes. 

Section  302,  existing  industrial  waste 
discharges  into  the  waters  of  the  Common- 
wealth or  into  sewer  systems  must  be  dis- 
continued when  the  Sanitary  Water  Board 
shall,  after  investigation,  declare  the  same 
to  be  injurious  to  public  health  or  to  ani- 
mal or  aquatic  life,  or  to  the  use  of  the 
water  for  domestic,  industrial  or  recrea- 
tional use. 

Two  important  provisions  in  this  section 
should  be  mentioned, — first,  the  discharge 
of  polluting  waste  into  a sewer  system  is 
provided  for.  The  reason  being  that  an  of- 
fending industry  cannot  be  permitted  to  do 
indirectly  what  it  may  not  do  directly. 
Moreover  discharges  of  industrial  wastes 
of  certain  types  prevents  sewage  disposal 
systems  from  functioning  properly  or  may 
overload  them.  Thus  pickling  acid  in  too 
great  a quantity  may  retard,  if  not  actually 
prevent,  the  necessary  digestive  action  of 
the  bacteria  in  an  Imhoff  system;  or  an 
abbattoir  may  so  greatly  overload  a sew- 
age disposal  plant  as  to  compel  its  enlarge- 
ment, thereby  shifting  a proper  cost  of  the 
industry  to  the  other  taxpayers.  What  is 
indicated  under  such  circumstances  is  a 
preliminary  treatment  of  the  industrial 
waste  before  it  is  discharged  into  the  sew- 
age system.  The  Sanitary  Water  Board  can, 
therefore,  under  this  section  come  to  the 
relief  of  a municipality  by  requiring  pre- 
liminary treatment  by  the  offending  in- 
dustry. 

The  other  provision  is  contained  in  the 
last  sentence  of  the  section  and  is  a safe- 
guard against  a Board  that  fails  to  func- 
tion. By  this  sentence  it  is  made  clear  that 
where  a given  discharge  is  actually  injur- 
ious to  health,  animal  and  aquatic  life  or 
domestic,  industrial  or  recreation  use  of  the 
waters,  it  is  unlawful  and  a nuisance 
whether  the  Board  declares  so  or  not.  Read 
in  conjunction  with  Article  VII  this  pro- 
vision makes  it  possible  for  communities 
through  the  District  Attorney,  or  its  Solici- 
tor to  apply  in  the  name  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  an  injunction  to  restrain  such 
nuisance  despite  failure  or  refusal  of  the 
Board  to  act.  This  is  a double  check  which 
will  effectively  prevent  any  favoritism  or  a 
preferred  list  by  any  future  Sanitary 
Water  Board.  A situation  charged  to  have 
existed  prior  to  the  Earle  Administration. 

Section  303  enables  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board  to  obtain  full  and  complete  informa- 
tion as  to  the  nature,  character  and  quan- 
tity of  discharge  of  industrial  wastes  by  re- 
quiring industries  to  supply  such  informa- 
tion on  form  blanks  made  available  by  the 
Board.  The  falsity  of  any  information  so 
supplied  is  made  perjury.  This  section  will 
enable  the  Board  to  rapidly  classify  the 
discharges  as  pollution  or  harmless  as  the 
case  may  be  without  extended  costly  inves- 
tigation and  expensive  tests. 

Section  304  empowers  the  Board  to  make 
a complete  survey  of  the  waters  of  the 


Commonwealth  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
pollution  and  remedies  to  be  employed  to 
correct  the  same,  as  well  as  to  safeguard, 
by  prescribing  rules  and  regulations,  the 
purity  of  the  unpolluted  waters  and  to 
purify  those  now  polluted. 

Section  305  empowers  the  Board  to  fully 
investigate  the  subject  of  pollution;  gives 
its  agents  plenary  powers  to  enter  factor- 
ies. It  authorizes  the  Board  to  conduct  sci- 
entific experiments  under  its  own  supervi- 
sion or  in  colleges  and  universities,  in  order 
to  discover  reasonable  and  practical  means 
for  treatment  of  polluting  wastes. 

Section  306.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant sections  of  the  Bill.  It  provides  ab- 
solute protection  of  the  now  clean  waters 
of  the  Commonwealth  by  prohibiting  all 
polluting  discharges.  Whatever  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  giving  existing  industry  a rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  correct  the  evil,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  few  streams  now 
uncontaminated,  are  entitled  to  the  abso- 
lute protection  given  by  this  section.  Prop- 
erty rights  are  fully  protected  by  the  au- 
thority to  the  Board  to  permit  discharges 
of  waste  effluents  after  complete  purifica- 
tion. 

Section  307  distinguishes  between  exist- 
ing industries  and  new  by  requiring  new 
industries  producing  a polluting  waste,  to 
be  equipped  with  appropriate  treatment 
works.  Industries  that  have  been  closed 
more  than  six  months  take  the  category  of 
new  industries.  Public  interest  is  protected 
by  the  requirement  of  public  notice  in  local 
newspapers  of  any  permit  application. 

Section  308  requires  submission  to  and 
approval  by  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  of 
plans,  designs  and  relevant  data  covering 
the  construction  of  trade  waste  treatment 
works. 

Section  309  provides  a penalty  to  be  im- 
posed by  summary  conviction  in  the  amount 
of  not  less  than  $100.00  nor  more  than 
$500.00,  together  with  a per  diem  penalty 
of  $10.00  for  every  day  that  an  industry 
continues  to  discharge  untreated  waste 


after  the  Board  has  declared  the  same  to  be 
a polluting  discharge  pursuant  to  Section 
302.  In  default  of  payment  of  fine,  or  after 
repeated  offense  after  such  fine,  punishment 
by  jail  sentence  is  provided.  It  should  be 
observed  that  this  penalty  provision  only 
becomes  collectible  after  the  Board  has 
acted.  Industry  is  thus  protected  against 
officious  meddlers  and  against  oppression. 
Even  the  County  District  Attorneys  or  City 
Solicitors  may  not  move  to  collect  any 
penalty  in  absence  of  such  preliminary  dec- 
laration of  the  Board  but  they  can  apply 
for  an  injunction  under  Article  VII.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  give  polluter 
his  day  in  Court,  either  by  appeals  from 
the  order  of  the  Board  (See  Article  VI) 
where  the  Board  has  acted  or  by  an  op- 
portunity to  defend  a Bill  of  Complaint  in 
Court  of  Equity  if  such  proceedings  are 
taken  by  local  officials  in  absence  of  action 
by  the  Board. 

Section  310.  This  Section  exempts  acid 
mine  drainage  and  silt  water  from  coal 
mines  until  such  time  as  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Sanitary  Water  Board  practical  means 
for  the  removal  of  the  polluting  properties 
of  such  drainage  become  known. 

There  may  be  some  criticism  by  conserva- 
tionists and  others  with  regard  to  this  ex- 
emption. Therefore,  an  explanation  is  in 
order.  The  exemption  results  from  the 
claim  that  acid  mine  drainage  is  an  un- 
solved problem  of  industry  which  has  here- 
tofore eluded  solution.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  developed  at  the  Lonergan  Federal 
Control  of  Pollution  Bill  hearings,  that  the 
problem  has  been  solved  and  acid  mine 
drainage  can  be  successfully  treated  at  the 
cost  of  a few  cents  a ton.  If  this  be  so, 
the  exemption  does  no  harm  for  the  Sani- 
tary Water  Board  can  make  a full  investi- 
gation and  if  it  so  finds,  so  declare  and 
the  exemption  ends.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
it  is  found  not  to  have  been  solved  then 
the  exemption  is  reasonable,  especially  when 
we  remember  that  if  you  remove  from  the 
streams  all  of  the  other  pollution  which 


aan  be  successfully  treated,  together  with 
sealing  of  the  abandoned  mines,  the  natural 
purification  ability  of  our  waters  may  be  so 
increased  as  to  enable  them  to  satisfactorily 
digest  or  assimilate  this  one  type  of  pollu- 
tion. 

As  to  the  silt  water  provision  there  is 
little  that  can  be  said  in  justification  of  its 
insertion  at  the  dictation  of  the  coal  sen- 
ators of  the  general  assembly  in  the  last 
days  of  the  Session.  The  House  and  the 
sponsor  of  the  Bill,  accepted  this  amend- 
ment, rather  than  risk  the  Bill  failing  in 
the  last  days  of  the  Session,  and  in  doing 
so  were  most  wise  because  in  the  last  analy- 
sis it  is  harmless.  Adequate,  reasonable  and 
practical  means  are  now  known  for  re- 
moving silt  and  culm.  This  much  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  spokesman  of  the  mining  in- 
terests at  the  House  Committee  hearing. 
He  stated  his  company  (the  largest  in  the 
anthracite  field)  now  removes  the  solids 
from  the  silt  water,  and  does  so  at  a profit, 
for  the  fine  coal  thus  removed  has  a very 
ready  market.  The  Sanitary  Water  Board 
can  quickly  find,  therefore,  that  practical 
means  for  removing  the  same  are  now 
known. 

This  will,  no  doubt  have  the  Board’s 
early  attention  for  the  discharge  of  such 
solids  into  our  rivers  have  long  been  a 
potent  contributing  factor  to  floods.  The 
people  in  coal  regions  have  suffered  so 
much  damage  from  floods  that  they  will  no 
doubt  be  eager  to  have  this  danger  removed. 

Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  exemption  is  an  exemption  only  so  far 
as  Article  III  of  the  Act  is  concerned.  The 
common  law  right  of  the  State  to  compel 
a cessation  of  discharge  of  acid  mine  drain- 
age or  silt  water  under  the  doctrine  of 
SAGAMORE  COAL  CO.  281  Pa.  233  and 
PHILA.  COAL  & IRON  CO.  Supreme 
Court  Cases,  Misc.  Docket  1,  No.  246  (orig- 
inal jurisdiction)  is  left  unimpaired,  and 
expressly  preserved  by  Section  VII  herein- 
after discussed. 

Article  IV 

PETTY  POLLUTIONS 

Some  pollution  of  water  is  occasional 
rather  than  continual.  This  is  the  type  re- 
ferred to  in  this  article  as  petty.  But  it  is 
only  petty  in  the  sense  of  being  non-con- 
tinuous.  Of  this  type  is  the  pollution  by 
Road  contractors  dumping  into  a nearby 
stream  waste  lime,  rather  than  hauling  it 
away,  or  the  emptying  of  washings  from 
containers  of  agricultural  poisonous  sprays, 
or  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  filter 
vats  during  process  of  cleaning  them.  While 
termed  petty  the  harm  done  to  the  streams 
is  none  the  less  real.  Such  callous  disregard 
of  public  interest  has  been  known  to  result 
in  the  killing  of  every  living  thing  in  a 
stream,  including  domestic  and  wild  water- 
fowl,  as  well  as  aquatic  life,  to  poison 
cows  and  render  children  bathing  therein 
terribly  sick.  Obviously  the  punishment  of 
such  an  offense  should  be  prompt  and  cer- 
tain. 

Section  1.  This  article  declares  such  pol- 
lution unlawful  and  makes  the  offender  sub- 
ject to  a fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
nor  more  than  $500.00  to  be  imposed  in 
summary  proceedings.  Repetition  of  the  of- 
fense after  such  fine,  is  made  a misde- 
meanor punishable  upon  conviction  by  fine 
of  $500.00  to  $1,000.00  and  by  imprison- 
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ment.  The  article  makes  clear,  that  its  pro- 
visions do  not  apply  to  sewage  or  industrial 
pollution  of  the  type  covered  in  the  preced- 
ing ai'ticles,  nor  do  they  prohibit  use  of  ex- 
plosives, necessary  for  engineering  pur- 
poses, if  a permit  has  been  first  obtained. 

Section  402-403  gives  the  Board  power 
to  adopt  and  promulgate  reasonable  rules 
and  regulations  covering  this  kind  of  pol- 
lution and  covering  installation  and  mainte- 
nance of  septic  tanks. 

Article  V 

DOMESTIC  WATER  SUPPLIES 

By  this  article  the  power  of  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board  to  protect  and  safeguard  pres- 
ent and  future  water  supply  streams,  by 
the  adoption  of  orders  and  regulations  is 
preserved  and  made  more  effective  in  that 
the  exemption  under  the  former  law  of  coal 
mine  drainage  and  tannery  waste  is  re- 
moved. It  was  this  exemption  which  has 
heretofore  prevented  this  power  from  be- 
ing used  effectively.  The  highest  use  of 
water  is  for  domestic  water  supply.  New 
York  vs.  New  Jersey,  283  U.  S.  336.  An 
uncontaminated  source  is  so  essential  to 
public  health  as  to  demand  protection 
against  every  type  of  pollution.  Under  this 
provision  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  can 
and  should  promptly  promulgate  regula- 
tions declaring  all  of  the  now  clean  streams 
of  the  State  potential  sources  of  water 
supply. 

Once  appropriate  regulations  are  prop- 
erly adopted,  their  violation  may  be  pun- 
ished in  summary  proceedings  by  fine  of 
one  to  five  hundred  dollars,  and  a repetition 
of  the  offense  is  made  a misdemeanor  pun- 
ishable by  further  fine  of  $500.00  to 
$1,000.00  and  by  imprisonment.  Specific  or- 
ders of  the  Board  relating  to  protection  of 
water  supply,  if  not  obeyed  within  thirty 
days  after  notice  are  punishable  in  the 
same  manner.  The  article  also  makes  the 
violation  of  the  orders  and  regulations  of 
the  Board  a nuisance  and  abatable  by  in- 
junction proceedings. 

Article  VI 
PROCEDURE 

Section  601  of  this  article  lays  down  the 
procedure  for  abating  the  pollution  declared 
by  the  previous  sections  of  the  Act  to  be 
nuisances.  It  provides  in  broad  terms  for 
abatement  in  the  manner  now  provided  by 
law  or  equity.  Public  nuisances  are  now 
abatable  by  Pennsylvania  law  in  two  ways; 
(a)  By  criminal  proceedings  where  after 
conviction  the  court  may  direct  abatement 
as  a part  of  the  sentence,  and  enforced 
through  the  Sheriff.  See  BARCLAY  v. 
COMMONWEALTH,  25  PA.,  503  (b)  By 
Bill  in  Equity  filed  for  an  injunction  with 
the  usual  powers  of  a Court  of  Equity  to 
enforce  its  decrees.  COMMONWEALTH  ex 
rel  ATTY.  GEN.  v.  SAGAMOUR  COAL 
CO.  281  PA.  233. 

By  this  section  it  is  provided,  suits  to 
abate  nuisances  under  this  act  may  be  be- 
gun in  equity  or  law  in  the  name  of  the 
Commonwealth  upon  relation  of  the  At- 
torney General  and  also  (except  in  case  of 
a municipality  discharging  sewage  under 
permit)  upon  the  relation  of  any  District 
Attorney  of  any  County  or  City  Solicitor  of 
any  municipality  affected.  The  latter  offi- 
cers must,  however,  first  give  ten  (10)  days’ 
notice  to  the  Attorney  General  of  intention 
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to  proceed.  This  enables  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  Chief  Law  Officer  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  intervene  if  he  deems  it  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  interest. 

Jurisdiction  of  these  proceedings  is  vested 
in  three  Courts, — the  Dauphin  County 
Court,  Common  Pleas  Court  of  the  County 
where  the  nuisance  is  being  committed,  or 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  the  County 
“through  which  or  along  the  borders  of 
which  flows  the  water  into  which  such  pol- 
lution has  been  discharged  at  any  point 
above.”  By  this  provision  the  proceeding 
can  be  begun  in  a Court  which  will  not  be 
unduly  tender  to  the  polluter  because  its 
county  profits  therefrom  passes  to  the  det- 
riment of  . . . the  county  below. 

The  Court  in  its  decree  is  required  to  fix 
a reasonable  time  within  which  the  pollut- 
ing industry  must  comply  with  the  Decree, 
except,  of  course,  in  cases  of  emergency 
where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  the  e.xi- 
gencies  of  the  case  require  immediate 
abatement. 

Under  Section  602  where  public  health  is 
endangered,  a preliminary  or  special  injunc- 
tion may  be  awarded  by  the  Court. 

Section  603  grants  jurisdiction  of  the 
summary  proceedings  authorized  in  this 
Act  to  Justices  of  Peace,  magistrates  or 
aldermen  of  the  County  where  the  offense 
occurs,  or  in  a County  where  the  public  is 
affected  by  the  polluting  discharges. 

Section  604  requires  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board  to  investigate  written  complaint 
made  by  any  responsible  person,  and  to 
institute  such  proceedings  as  the  investi- 
gation may  show’  to  be  warranted. 

Section  605,  is  an  important  provision. 
It  is  designed  to  safeguard  industries  and 
municipalities  against  unreasonable,  arbi- 
trary or  oppressive  actions  by  the  Board. 
This  is  done  by  making  any  order,  decision, 
rule  or  regulation  made  by  the  Board  sub- 
ject to  appeal  within  thirty  days  to  the 
Dauphin  County  Court  wdth  full  power  in 
the  Court  to  set  aside  or  modify  the  same, 
if  it  be  established  by  the  appellant  that  the 
discharge  involved  is  not,  nor  likely  to  be, 
a polluting  discharge.  Constitutional  rights 
of  property  are  thus  safeguarded.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  industry  even 
by  long  continuance  cannot  acquire  a prop- 
erty right  as  against  the  State  to  pollute 
water,  either  under  the  State  or  Federal 
Constitution.  See  COMMONWE.A.LTH  v. 
EMMERS,  221  Pa.  298. 

Section  607  opens  all  papers,  records,  and 
documents  of  the  Board  to  examination  by 
the  public.  Copies  of  orders  and  regulations 
when  certified  by  the  Board  are  made  ad- 
missible in  evidence. 

Section  608  continues  any  existing  rules 
and  regulations  or  orders  heretofore  made 
under  previous  laws  until  changed  by  the 
Board. 

Section  609  authorizes  the  Boai'd  to  fix 
and  charge  reasonable  filing  fees  for  ap- 
plications and  for  permits  issued. 

Article  VII 

Is  a very  important  article.  It  preserves 
unimpaired  all  existing  l ights  and  remedies 
w’hich  the  State  municipalities  or  jiersons 
may  now’  have  under  existing  law.  Pro- 
ceedings under  the  Act  are  not  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  an  exclusive  but  as  an  addi- 
tional means  of  attacking  the  iiollution  evil, 
the  growing  menace  to  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion. 
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THE  ANGLER'S  FORUM 

In  Which  ANGLER  Readers  Air  Their  Views  About  Fish  and  Fishing 


Editor’s  Note:  Letters  run  in  this  column  are  timely  comments  concerning  Penn- 
sylvania angling.  They  are  not  to  be  construed  as  reflecting  in  any  way  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  in  its  program. 


FLY-TYING  IDEA 

“Enclosed  in  this  letter,”  writes  Bill 
Bates  of  Abington,  “you  will  find  a drawing 
of  an  idea  I think  every  amateur  fly-tyer 
should  know  about.  It  is  simple  and  cheap 


but  it  really  works.  I have  a twenty  cent 
vise,  and  a brace  from  a tool  chest.  Simply 
put  the  shaft  of  the  brace  into  the  vise,  and 
you  have  a very  tight  and  serviceable  vise. 
I have  tied  flies  for  three  years,  and  I am 
now  sixteen.  I have  gotten  lots  of  fun  from 


this  hobby  and  am  now  starting  to  sell  my 
flies. 

“I  read  the  Angler  and  really  enjoy  it. 
I have  seen  other  fellows  ideas  in  it  and 
think  they  would  like  to  know  about  this 
one.” 


BOY  FISHERMAN 
EXPRESSES  VIEWS 


Dear  Editor: 

My  father  is  a subscriber  of  the  “Angler” 
so  I get  to  read  the  book.  I have  seen  some 
writing  on  future  fishermen  and  I’m  glad 
to  say  this  includes  me. 

My  father  taught  me  fly  fishing  at  a 
young  age  and  I now  am  able  to  take  fish 
by  this  method.  My  wish  is  that  more  boys 
would  learn  this  art  which  will  help  to 
conserve  fish  for  our  future  sport. 

I would  like  to  see  more  men  and  boys 
use  artificial  baits  for  bass  which  would 
help  to  save  undersize  bass  for  the  future. 

I also  wish  to  see  polluted  streams 
cleaned  up. 

I hope  to  live  to  see  my  wishes  come  true. 

Yours  truly, 

Albert  Shope, 

Blair  Street, 

Bellwood,  Pennsylvania. 


JUST  A HELLBENDER 

In  company  with  Mr.  E.  H.  Gardner, 
Clarks  Summit,  Pa.,  I drove  to  Tunkhan- 
nock  one  Saturday  afternoon  last  fall  and 
fished  in  the  Susquehanna  river  at  that 
point.  The  river  not  at  all  encouraging,  was 
above  normal  and  very  muddy  but  like  all 
fishermen  we  just  had  to  wet  our  lines. 

Using  various  baits  all  afternoon  we  had 
no  luck,  however  about  dusk  I decided  to 
rebait  a line  with  worms  which  was  hanging 
over  a ledge  of  rock.  After  taking  out  the 
slack,  the  line  held  to  what  I thought  was 
a rock.  Having  visions  of  losing  another 
hook  and  sinker  I gave  a very  quick  pull 
and  what  a surprise. 

Out  of  the  water  and  over  my  head  about 
eight  feet  I could  see  something  sailing 
through  the  air  which  appeared  to  be  a 
nice  sized  eel.  Congratulating  ourselves 
over  the  catch  we  started  back  in  the  brush 
looking  for  it.  However,  much  to  our  dis- 
may the  eel  turned  out  to  be  a Hellbender 
which  had  already  started  back  to  meet  us. 

Now  to  tell  the  truth  we  had  never  seen 
one  of  these  little  fellows  before  and  any- 
one who  has  can  appreciate  the  dilemma  we 
were  in.  Being  too  timid  to  touch  the  thing 
I cut  the  line  about  three  foot  from  the 
mouth,  broke  up  the  fishing  party  and 
brought  it  home.  This  little  animal  weighed 
three  pounds  and  measured  twenty  one  and 
one-half  inches.  Not  being  satisfied  with  the 
eleven  little  fish  he  expelled  when  he  was 
caught  he  bit  on  a very  small  garden  worm 
and  was  hooked. 

After  inviting  the  neighbors  to  view  the 
creature  I placed  it  in  the  Scranton  Park 
Zoo  where  it  lived  for  a short  time  thus 
ending  another  educational  experience  which 
you  can  always  expect  when  fishing. 

Submitted  by  Special 
Warden  W.  G.  Locker 


BIG  CARP  TAKEN 
IN  FRENCH  CREEK 

A McDonald  newspaper  carried  this  story 
of  the  taking  of  a big  carp  by  one  of  the 
noted  anglers  of  that  vicinity  on  May  8. 
We  quote: 

“Jules  DuBois  of  High  street,  McDonald, 
had  the  pleasure  of  landing  what  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  fresh  water  fish  brought  to 
town.  While  fishing  in  French  Creek  last 
Saturday  he  landed  a 21%  pound  carp  which 
had  a girth  of  26  inches  and  was  33  inches 
long.  A nice  catch  of  French  Creek’s  famous 
suckers  and  a nice  rainbow  trout,  the  latter 
an  unprecedented  catch  according  to  the 
natives  on  French  Creek,  at  this  point  or 
section  of  stream,  was  also  made  by  the 
members  of  the  fishing  party  which  was 
comprised  of  the  Joseph  Johnen  and  Jules 
DuBois  families.” 


Husband  (hearing  burglars  downstairs)  : 
“Sh-H,  dear.  This  is  going  to  be  a battle 
of  brains.” 

Wifey:  “How  brave  of  you,  dear,  to  go 
unarmed.” 


Neighbor  Lady:  “Willie,  I need  a dozen 
eggs  from  the  store.  Do  you  suppose  you 
could  go  for  me?” 

Willie:  “No,  but  I heard  Pa  say  that  he 
could.” 


SCHUYLKILL  RALLY 

Spoz’tsmen  of  western  Schuylkill  County 
staged  one  of  their  most  successful  field 
meets  in  the  history  of  the  active  clubs  in 
that  vicinity  on  Sunday,  August  15.  Over 
1000  outdoorsmen  and  their  families  par- 
ticipated in  a varied  program  which  in- 
cluded live  bird  shooting,  trap  shooting  and 
entertainment  by  a talented  orchestra. 

Representatives  of  the  Game  and  Fish 
Commissions  spoke  at  the  gathering,  and  a 
bait  casting  exhibition  was  given  after  con- 
clusion of  the  program.  The  editor  stressed 
need  for  utmost  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  sportsmen  for  success  of  the  conserva- 
tion program  now  being  carried  forward. 
The  meet  was  held  at  Orwin,  near  Tower 
City. 


FISH  PRIZE  AWARDS 
AT  CANTON  MEETING 

Warden  Myron  Shoemaker  of  Lacey ville 
reports  the  following  prize  awards  in  the 
annual  fishing  contest  conducted  by  the 
Canton  Rod  and  Gun  Club: 

Brook  trout,  Schrader  Creek,  11%  inches, 
caught  by  Charles  Russell;  brown  trout, 
Schrader  Creek,  20%  inches,  2 pounds  one 
ounce,  caught  by  James  Crawford;  brown 
trout.  Pine  Creek,  16  inches,  caught  by  A. 
Lyle  Burlinghame;  wall-eyed  pike,  Susque- 
hanna River,  22%  inches,  caught  by  Law- 
rence Bailey;  pickerel,  23  inches,  3% 
pounds,  caught  by  14-year  old  Calvin  Kel- 
ley. 


BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 
HARRISBURG.  PA. 

SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Enclosed  find  fifty  cents  ($.50)  for  one  year's  subscription  to  PENNSYLVANIA 
ANGLER. 

Name 

(Print  Name) 

Street  and  Number 

City 
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We  hed  a tarnal  heavy  lick  o’  a thunder- 
storm in  these  parts  about  a month  back, 
an’  you  oughter  hev  seen  the  crick.  It  was 
so  dem  muddy  a feller  could  almost  figger 
ter  cut  it  with  a knife  an’  Jeb  Hiller  an’  me 
makes  up  right  off  ter  ketch  us  some  eels 
an’  catties.  Now,  ef  a feller  hits  the  crick 
right  when  the  mud  starts  arunnin’,  thet’s 
the  best  time  fer  catties  an’  we  timed  ’er 
jest  right.  Funny  thing  how  the  leetle  stone 
catties  starts  takin’  yer  bait  when  the 
crick’s  been  muddy  a spell. 

We  ketched  us  some  bullheads  thet  ud  go 
fifteen  inches  an’  one  wallopin’  big  eel.  But 
them  wasn’t  the  only  fish  we  ketched,  not 
by  a long  sight.  I never  seen  sech  a scad  o’ 
rock  bass  bitin’  afore.  Burned  ef  we  didn’t 
ketch  about  20  rockies,  an’  10  o’  them  was 
too  small  ter  keep.  We  done  our  best  ter 
let  them  young  rockies  go  ■without  hurtin’ 
em,  but  the  leetle  cusses  was  so  greedy  thet 
about  half  hed  swallered  the  bait.  The  big- 
gest rockies  we  ketched  went  9 inches 
apiece,  an’  ef  you  figger  a 9 inch  rockie 
ain’t  a might  nice  fish  an’  good  eatin’,  you’re 
wrong.  All  told,  we  kept  two  bullheads 
apiece,  two  rockies  an’  thet  eel. 

These  here  rock  bass  don’t  seem  ter  mind 
what  kind  o’  water  they  bite  in.  Many’s  a 
day  I been  out  when  the  bass  wasn’t  hittin’ 
thet  I’ve  hed  lots  o’  fun  with  the  rock  bass 
an’  sunnies.  Reckon  they’re  nice  leetle  fish 
at  thet,  fer  the  kids  in  this  neck  o’  the 
woods  gets  a big  kick  out  o’  fishin’  fer  ’em. 


FLASH 

On  August  16  the  United  States  Senate 
passed  the  Barkley-Vinson  Bill  amendment 
to  include  five  sections  of  the  Lonergan  Bill 
providing  enforcement  measures  and  de- 
clares pollution  of  interstate  navigable 
waters  to  be  against  the  public  policies  of 
the  United  States  and  to  be  a public  and 
common  nuisance.  Details  to  the  measure 
will  appear  in  a near  future  issue  of  the 
ANGLER. 


Sailor:  “Waiter,  these  are  very  small 
oysters.” 

Waiter:  “Yes,  sir.” 

Sailor:  “And  they  don’t  appear  to  be  very 
fresh.” 

Waiter:  “Then  it’s  lucky  they’re  small, 
ain’t  it,  sir?” 
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TROUT  NURSERY  STREAMS 
CLOSED  BY  COMMISSION 


At  a meeting  of  the  Board  the  following- 
resolution  was  adopted  in  reference  to  clos- 
ing tributary  streams: 

“Upon  proper  request  from  sportsmen’s 
organizations,  authority  be  given  for  closing- 
all  tributaries  on  not  more  than  two  (2)  ma- 
jor streams  in  the  county  in  which  located, 
with  the  understanding  that  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  season  in  1938,  an  investiga- 
tion be  made  by  a representative  of  the 
Board,  setting  forth  any  benefits  derived.” 
The  following  requests  were  approved: 


Cameron  County 

Names  of  Streams  Name  of  Club 

Fishing  Creek  W.  G.  Munsell,  Pres.. 

Big  Spring  Draft  Cameron  Co.  Rod  & 

Gun  Club, 
Emporium,  Penna. 

Clearfield  County 

Tributaries  of  Hazlett  Steele  R.  Kime,  Sec.. 

Run  Mahaffey  Game  & Fish 

Tributaries  of  Curry  Run  Prot.  Ass’n, 

Mahaffey.  Penna. 


Elk  County 


h'allshanty,  3 miles  flow- 
ing  into  the  East 
Branch  of  Kersey  Run. 
Spring  Run  from  what  is 
known  as  ‘‘Bony 
Gergs”  bridge  to  source. 
This  is  head  waters  of 
Spring  Run,  and  about 
5 miles  in  length. 

Mill  Creek 
Bear  Creek 


Fox  Township  Sports- 
men’s Ass’n, 

Ben  Smith,  Sec., 
Dagus  Mines,  Penna. 


Elk  County  Sportsmen’s 
Ass’n,  ' 

A.  J.  Hanes,  Sec., 

St.  Marys,  Penna. 


Lycoming  County 

Pine  Creek  Consolidated  Sportsmen 

Lycoming  Creek  of  Lycoming  Co., 

D.  W.  Bell,  Pres., 
Williamsport.  Penna. 


Westmoreland  County 
Special  rules  and  regulations  set  up  on 
Lynn  Run,  Westmoreland  County,  Laurel 
Hill  Trout  Nursery  located  on  this  stream. 
Request  of  the  Westmoreland  - Allegheny 
County  Trout  Nursery,  R.  W.  Hanson, 
Chairman,  Loyalhanna,  Pennsylvania. 


TYRONE  ANGLERS 
SCORE  HEAVILY 

Big  trout  were  taken  in  good  numbers  by 
Tyrone  fishermen  on  opening  day,  the  fol- 
lowing report  indicates. 

If  fishermen  over  the  state  did  as  well  as 
those  in  this  section  the  streams  generally 
furnished  good  fishing  on  the  first  day. 

In  Grove’s  display  window  on  West  Tenth 
street  215  beauties  were  on  exhibition  up 
until  eight  o’clock  on  April  15  when  the  fol- 
lowing prizes  were  awarded. 

Pair  of  fisherman’s  hip  boots,  by  the  A. 
A.  Tinsman  company  to  George  Lykens  for 
landing  the  largest  brook  trout.  The  fish 
measured  1114  inches.  Jack  Sweitzer,  larg- 
est rainbow  trout,  20%  inches.  Baldy 
Lewis,  second  largest  rainbow,  20%  inches, 
A.  L.  Dubbs,  third  largest  rainbow  19 
inches. 

Mr.  Grove,  as  has  been  his  custom,  gave 
away  three  valuable  prizes  to  the  winners. 

Twenty-one  individual  catches  were  oti 
display  as  follows: 

C.  B.  Abrams  6,  Earl  Peck  13,  C.  B.  Win- 
gate 2,  W.  J.  Harris  2,  A.  C.  Trimble  10, 
Paul  Wallace  1,  R.  J.  Kingston  and  son 
James  15,  Luther  Bonsell  15,  Art  Bonsell 
15,  Sid  Bonsell  13,  P.  W.  Smith  12,  Jask 
Switzei-  9,  Shet  Snyder  12,  Ray  Irwin  15, 
Elmer  Umholtz  15,  Baldy  Lewis  12,  Geoige 
Lykens  7,  Brownie  Woomer  15,  Clyde  Lit- 
tle 15,  Louis  Chille  3,  A.  L.  Dubbs  8. 


LIVE  TROUT  CONTEST 
AT  LEHIGH  OUTING 

Winding  up  the  1937  trout  sea.son  in  glori- 
ous fashion,  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association  on  Saturday, 
July  31,  staged  its  fourth  annual  field  day 
and  picnic  at  Dorney  Park  just  outside  of 
Allentown.  Several  thousand  members  of 
the  association  and  spectators  from  six 
counties  witnessed  the  day’s  i)rogram. 
guest  who  was  more  than  welcome  was 
Samuel  J.  Truscott,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners,  who  was  entertained 
by  Ed.  Olinger,  his  fellow-cottager  at  Prom- 
ised Land  Lake,  and  who  “got  a big  thiill” 
out  of  the  contests. 

Featuring  the  afternoon’s  events  was  the 
live  trout  contest  in  which  the  association 
more  than  met  the  expectations  of  the 
anglers  who  took  part  and  the  gallery  of 
enthusiastic  spectators.  Nearly  one  thou- 
stand  trout,  including  75  brownies,  meas- 
uring all  the  way  from  15  to  26  inches,  and 
purchased  from  the  Trexler  hatcheries,  were 
impounded  in  a 300  foot  space  in  Cedar 
Creek,  and  there  for  over  six  hours  the  con- 
testants waged  the  battle  for  the  day’s 
honors.  The  anglers  fished  in  relays  of 
tw'elve  for  ten  minute  periods,  a total  of 
252  enti'ies  being  listed. 

Fish  Warden  C.  Joel  Young  managed  the 
contest  and  there  was  action  every  minute 
from  the  time  he  blew  the  first  whistle  until 
the  twenty-first  and  last  event  was  con- 
cluded. Bob  Glover,  local  fishing  columnist. 


Vincent  Campbell,  Fullerton,  displays  his  20'/2-in. 
brown  trout,  weighing  slightly  over  4 pounds. 
(Marks  on  the  fish  are  gravel) 
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made  a runaway  of  the  contest,  winning 
the  prizes  not  only  for  the  largest  fish 
caught  but  for  the  most  taken  in  any  ten- 
minute  period.  He  landed  a 21%  inch 
brownie  weighing  four  and  a half  pounds, 
and  caught  14  trout  in  one  of  his  ten-min- 
ute periods.  Other  large  catches  were  re- 
ported, Vincent  0.  Campbell  landing  one  of 
20%  inches;  Howard  Gangwer,  20  inches; 
Lester  Althouse,  15  inches;  Robert  L.  Plarr, 
president  of  the  association,  19%  inches; 
Robert  LaFaver,  20%  inches;  Lewis  Kun- 
kle,  20%  inches;  and  Charles  H.  Nehf,  20% 
inches. 

Following  the  picnic,  the  remaining  fish, 
numbering  over  900,  were  stocked  in  the 
Dorney  Park  Dam  and  in  the  Little  Lehigh 
Creek  for  next  season’s  anglers  to  catch. 
Some  of  the  larger  ones  have  been  tagged 
and  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  those  that 
are  caught. 

Large  fields  entered  the  fly  and  plug  cast- 
ing contests,  Charles  K.  Fox,  of  Harrisburg, 
who  is  a regular  attendant  at  these  gather- 
ings, along  with  his  pal,  Lewis  S.  Kunkle, 
winning  the  former  both  for  accuracy  and 


distance.  With  a score  of  93  in  the  former 
he  was  13  points  higher  than  his  nearest 
competitor.  His  score  in  the  distance  con- 
test was  76  feet.  In  the  plug  casting  con- 
test Fox  made  a score  of  184  feet  for  first 
prize  in  the  distance  event,  taking  second  in 
the  accuracy  competition  with  a percentage 
of  89,  as  against  91  for  the  winner,  F.  S. 
Gruver,  of  Sellersville.  The  scores  were: 

Fly  Casting  Accuracy  Contest 
Bart  Snyder,  80;  Harold  Seiger,  50; 
Charles  Wolfe,  55;  Richard  Wagner,  65; 
Jerry  Grantz,  68;  H.  W.  Grantz,  60;  Rob- 
ert Glover,  68;  Allen  Kline,  40;  F.  S.  Gruver, 
71;  Wilson  Beitler,  77;  H.  Grantz,  73;  F.  Al. 
Brown,  76;  Lewis  Kunkle,  75;  C.  K.  Fox, 
93;  George  Welty,  75;  Robert  LaFaver,  66; 
Charles  H.  Nehf,  72. 

Distance  Fly  Cast 

C.  K.  Fox,  76;  Lewis  Kunkle,  75;  H.  W. 
Grant,  61;  W.  Beitler,  61;  Allen  Kline,  50; 
H.  J.  Grantz,  55;  Richard  Wagner,  65. 

Accuracy  Plug  Cast 

Robert  Glover,  86;  Donald  Schlosser,  82; 
F.  S.  Gruver,  91;  Taylor  Schuler,  70;  Allen 


Kline,  78;  Bart  Snyder,  70;  Charles  Wolfe, 
58;  Lewis  Kunkle,  79;  C.  K.  Fox,  89. 


Distance  Plug  Cast 

Harold  Seiger,  85;  F.  S.  Gruver,  152;  D. 
Schlosser,  144;  C.  K.  Fox,  184. 

The  success  of  this  year’s  annual  picnic 
was  due,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  untiring 
etforts  of  Robert  L.  Plarr,  F.  Al.  Brown, 
C.  Joel  Young,  Milo  M.  Miller,  Harry  Rick- 
ert,  Charles  Wolfe,  Bart  Snyder,  Samuel 
Lewis,  James  Bachman,  Ed.  Olinger,  Rich- 
ard Wagner,  George  Zimmerman,  Charles 
Daudenspeck,  Robert  LaFaver,  Harvey  W. 
Muth,  Marvin  Weiss,  George  Welf  and 
Charles  H.  Nehf. 
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A general  and  a colonel  were  walking  to 
down  the  street.  They  met  many  privates,  t|[f 
and  each  time  the  colonel  would  salute  he  p 
would  mutter,  “The  same  to  you.”  (ol 

The  general’s  curiosity  soon  got  the  bet- 
ter of  him,  and  he  asked;  “Why  do  you 
always  say  that?”  tt 

The  colonel  answered,  “I  was  once  a ^ 
private  and  I know  what  they’re  thinking.” 


Their  efforts  had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  Lehigh  outing.  Standing  (left  to  right)  Samuel  J.  Truscott,  member  of  Fish  Commission;  George  Zimmer- 
man, secretary  of  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association;  Milo  Miller,  treasurer;  F.  Al  Brown,  awards  chairman;  Kneeling  — C.  Joel  Young, 

warden,  Ed  Olinger,  Committeeman,  and  Bart  Snyder,  federation  delegate 
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ADOPT  A BASS  STREAM 


structive.  He  learns  to  know  the  fishermen 
well  and  he  will  go  a long  way  toward  pre- 
venting unsportsmanlike  and  destructive 
practices  along  his  part  of  the  stream.  Fish- 
ermen who  want  to  take  all  and  give  noth- 
ing will  eventually  find  their  presence  un- 
welcome on  a great  many  streams. 

There  is  another  advantage  to  this  co- 
operation between  fishermen  and  farmers. 
It  is  the  enormous  step  we  will  take  toward 
the  control  of  the  pollution  crime.  A fisher- 
man who  has  worked  on  a stream  and  im- 
proved it  to  a point  where  it  is  paying  him 
dividends  is  not  going  to  stand  idly  by  and 
see  the  fruits  of  his  labor  wiped  out  by  the 
poisonous  output  of  some  factory.  The 
farmer  is  going  to  take  the  side  of  the 
sportsman.  And  so,  we  begin  to  stand  with 
a united  front  toward  this  pollution  prob- 
lem. The  way  it  stands  now,  it  is  too  easy 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 

stead  of  catching  silt  they  will  allow  it  to 
flow  on  past  and  the  action  of  the  current 
against  the  wing  will  hollow  out  pools  in 
the  stream  bed  at  the  base  of  the  rocks. 
The  rocks  will  serve  as  objects  to  which 
midge  larvae  and  crustaceans  may  cling 
and  these  will  attract  the  game  fish  to  the 
pools  created  at  that  point. 

Lest  you  may  think  that  an  hour  spent 
in  building  a rock  wing  of  this  kind  will 
not  pay  you  for  the  effort,  allow  me  to  give 
you  one  example.  The  reputation  of  Harry 
Cliff  as  one  of  Ohio’s  most  successful  fly 
fishermen  will  not  be  denied  by  any  who 
know  him.  Mr.  Cliff  carries  on  a one  man 
stream  improvement  project  every  time  he 
goes  fishing.  At  a point  in  one  river  near 
Columbus,  Mr.  Cliff  built  such  a rock  wing. 
He  allowed  about  two  months  for  fish  to  set 
up  housekeeping  there  and  then  returned 
with  his  fly  rod  to  see  if  he  had  attracted 
any  fish  to  a place  where  before,  there  had 
been  none.  A home-made  fly,  cast  just  above 
the  line  of  rocks,  netted  Mr.  Cliff  just  fifty 
small-mouth  bass  and  he  never  moved  out 
of  his  tracks.  The  bass  were  all  under-sized 
and  were  returned  to  the  water  but  the 
proof  is  evident  that  the  bass  now  live  there. 
And  it  will  not  take  them  long  to  grow  to 
keeper  size. 

There  is  still  another  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  every  fisherman  adopting  a cer- 
tain stream  or  part  thereof,  and  making 
himself  responsible  for  its  care  and  cultiva- 
tion. He  immediately  becomes  on  good 
terms  with  the  farmer  or  landowner  who  is 
anxious  to  see  his  section  of  the  stream  im- 
proved and  made  safe  from  vandals.  If  the 
landowner  knows  that  the  same  fishermen 
come  time  after  time  to  his  stream  and  that 
they  are  interested  in  building  up  that 
stream  for  their  permanent  enjoyment  and 
satisfaction,  he  immediately  enters  into  the 
spirit  of  the  enterprise  because  it  is  con- 


Harry Styer  and  Charles  Roeder,  East  Greenville,  Montgomery  County, 
with  a catch  of  Periciomen  bass 


Catch  of  bass  made  in  French  Creek  In  two  hours  by  James  Acker  of  Venango 


to  say,  “Well,  I'll  do  my  fishing  in  another 
stream.”  And  the  farmer  says,  “Why  should 
I make  a fight  for  the  fishermen.  I don't 
even  know  them  and  they  do  nothing  for 
me.” 

It  is  never  until  you  feel  that  you  own 
something  that  you  will  fight  hard  to  pro- 
tect it.  If  you  have  adopted  part  of  a stream 
and  have  enticed  some  nice  game  fish  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  it,  you  will  feel  that 
they  are  yours;  and  the  farmer  will  under- 
stand how  you  feel. 


PHEASANTS  RELEASED  ON 
FARM  GAME  REFUGES 

Shallcross  Announced  Completion 
Of  Propagating  Pond 

Game  Protector  Ambrose  Gerhart,  re- 
ported at  the  August  meeting  of  the  Perkio- 
men  a 1 1 e y Sportsmen’s  Association, 
Schwenksville,  that  1840  pheasants  were 
released  in  Farm  Game  Refuge  plots  re- 
cently. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  quail  have  also 
been  distributed  in  these  refuge  areas,  ac- 
cording to  Gerhart.  He  reported  the  prog- 
ress and  completion  of  such  areas  in  the 
surrounding  locality  and  made  an  urgent 
request  for  sportsmen's  cooperation  with  the 
authorities  to  report  those  who  enter  these 
game  retreats  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
illegal  game. 

Two  additional  game  deputies  were  ap- 
pointed recently  who  will  be  working  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Mr.  Gerhart  in  this  sec- 
tion. They  are:- — William  Hillegass,  of  Red 
Hill,  and  Henry  H.  Gerhart,  of  Souderton. 

Howard  C.  Shallcross,  President  of  the 
Perkiomen  group  of  sportsmen  announced 
the  completion  of  a i)roi)agating  |>ond  on 
the  old  Shallcross  i)roperty  in  the  vicinity 
of  Graterford. 

This  regular  meeting  of  the  Perkiomen 
Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association  was  held  in 
Memorial  Park,  at  Schwenksville  and  after 
the  business  meeting  the  boys  enjoyed  re- 
freshments in  the  Park  auditorium.  Rain 
prevented  an  out-of-doors  doggie  roast 
which  was  scheduled  for  that  evening. 


ir. 
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AMBITION  REALIZED 


C.  H.  Kirk  displays  that  Big  Spring  brown 

There  are  plenty  of  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine who  share  the  sentiment  of  C.  H.  Kirk, 
New  Cumberland,  regarding  the  taking  of 
a really  big  trout.  And  Angler  Kirk  cer- 
tainly made  his  ambition  come  true  in  a big 
way  during  the  past  season.  We  quote  his 
account  of  the  catch : 

“I  have  often  said  while  out  trout  fish- 
ing that  I would  just  once  like  to  get  a 
trout  that  would  not  lay  down  in  the  bot- 
tom of  my  16-inch  creel  or  at  least  one 
that  would  reach  from  end  to  end. 

“Well,  on  June  21,  at  Big  Spring,  New- 
ville,  I did  better  than  I had  dreamed — 
getting  a 22-inch  brown  trout,  3 pounds  14 
ounces — a buck  and  a fighter.  He  fell  for  a 
big  fat  worm,  and  his  tail  came  up  past  the 
top  of  the  creel.” 


146,080  TROUT  STOCKED 
FROM  HATCHERIES  IN  JULY 

Brook  trout,  brown  trout  and  rainbow 
trout,  ranging  in  size  from  fingerling  to 
adult,  were  stocked  by  the  Fish  Commission 
during  July.  Included  in  the  distribution 
were  39,800  brook  trout  fingerlings,  36,800 
brown  trout  fingerlings,  24,000  rainbow 
trout  fingerlings,  19,069  brook  trout  from  8 
to  12  inches  in  length,  15,386  brown  trout 
from  8 to  12  inches  in  length,  and  11,025 
rainbow  trout  from  8 to  18  inches  in  length. 

Following  were  the  waters  stocked  in  the 
various  counties: 

Allegheny  County — CARP:  Panther  Hol- 
low Lake. 

Bedford  County  — RAINBOW  TROUT: 
Thomas  W.  Koon  Lake. 

Berks  County — BROOK  TROUT : North- 
kill  Creek,  Indian  Creek. 


Bradford  County  — FINGERLING 
BROOK  TROUT:  N.  Br.  Wyalusing  Creek, 
trib.  Susq.  River;  Wysox  Creek,  trib.  Susq. 
River;  Lt.  Meadows  Creek,  trib.  Susq. 
River;  Wapposening  Creek,  trib.  Susq. 
River. 

Butler  County  — RAINBOW  TROUT : 
Bear  Creek. 

Cambria  County— TROUT— N. 
Br.  Lt.  Conemaugh  or  Brannuff  Creek  or 
Barker  Run  or  Howell  Creek;  Big  Laurel 
Run  or  Dysart  Run;  S.  Br.  Blacklick  Creek 
or  Williams  Run;  N.  Br.  Blacklick  Creek; 
S.  Fork  Lt.  Conemaugh  River.  RAINBOW 
TROUT:  Edinsburg  Water  Company  Dam. 

Cameron  County  — FINGERLING 
BROWN  TROUT:  N.  Creek,  trib.  Drift- 
wood Creek;  Driftwood  Creek,  trib.  Sinne- 
mahoning  Creek;  Elk  Run,  trib.  Sinnema- 
honing  Creek;  Portage  Run,  trib.  Sinnema- 
honing  Creek;  Hunts  Run,  trib.  Sinnema- 
honing  Creek;  Hicks  Run,  trib.  Bennetts 
Br. ; Cooks  Creek,  trib.  Driftwood  Creek. 

Carbon  County — BROWN  TROUT;  Poho- 
poco  Creek  or  Big  Creek.  FINGERLING 
BROOK  TROUT : Bisbine  Creek,  trib.  Le- 
high River;  Hayes  Creek,  trib.  Lehigh 
River;  Penn  Lake,  trib.  Lehigh  River. 

Centre  County — BROOK  TROUT:  Six 
Mile  Run;  Spring  Bald  Creek.  BROWN 
TROUT:  Spring  Creek.  RAINBOW 
TROUT:  Spring  Creek. 

Chester  County — BROOK  TROUT;  Val- 
ley Creek,  White  Clay  Creek.  BROWN 
TROUT;  White  Clay  Creek.  RAINBOW 
TROUT : Officers  Run ; E.  Br.  Octoraro 
Creek. 

Clarion  County — BROOK  TROUT:  Mill 
or  Big  Mill  Creek.  RAINBOW  TROUT: 
Deer  Creek;  Mill  or  Big  Mill  Creek. 

Clearfield  County  — FINGERLING 
BROWN  TROUT:  Mosquito  Creek,  trib. 
W.  Br.  Susq.  River. 

Clinton  County — BROOK  TROUT : Ket- 
tle Creek. 

Crawford  Cownty— BROWN  TROUT:  Lt. 
Sugar  Creek;  Thompson  Run. 

Cumberland  County — BROWN  TROUT ; 
Yellow  Breeches  Creek. 

Elk  CoMwty  — FINGERLING  BROWN 
TROUT;  Medix  Run,  trib.  Bennetts  Br. ; 
Kersey  Run,  trib.  Bennetts  Br. 

Erie  CourRy  — RAINBOW  TROUT:  S. 
Br.  French  Creek. 

Franklin  County— B'RO^NEi  TROUT:  W. 
Br.  Conococheague  Creek. 

Huntingdon  County — F INGERLING 
RAINBOW  TROUT:  Dark  Hollow,  trib. 
Juniata  River;  Old  Woman’s  Run,  trib. 
Aughwick  Creek;  Sugar  Run,  trib.  Juniata 
River;  Licking  Creek,  trib.  Juniata  River; 
Black  Log  Run,  trib.  Aughwick  Creek; 
Shaffersville  Creek,  trib-  Juniata  River; 
Fox  Hollow  Run,  trib.  Juniata  River. 

Juniata  Coi^nty— FINGERLING  BROWN 
TROUT:  Cedar  Run,  trib.  Doe  Run;  East 
Run,  trib.  Doe  Run;  Doe  Run,  trib.  Juniata 
River;  Lick  Run,  trib.  Lost  Creek;  Lt.  Lost 
Creek,  trib.  Lost  Creek.  FINGERLING 
RAINBOW  TROUT:  Lost  Creek,  trib.  Juni- 
ata River;  Willow  Run,  trib.  Tuscarora 
Creek. 

Lawrence  County — BROWN  TROUT : Lt. 
Neshannock  Creek. 

Luzerne  County  — FINGERLING 
BROOK  TROUT:  Becks  Creek,  trib.  Nes- 
copeck  Creek;  Douglas  Creek,  trib.  Dyberry 


START  'EM  YOUNG 


They  start  them  out  young  in  Allentown, 
as  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. The  picture  is  that  of  Richard  Smith, 
four-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  A.  ' 
Smith  of  Allentown,  who  received  his  first 
lesson  a few  weeks  ago  in  the  art  of  an- 
gling at  the  boys’  pool,  Allentown,  and  jus- 
tified all  the  hopes  for  a brilliant  future 
in  the  sport  by  catching  six  large  sunfish,  , 
repeating  the  next  fishing  day  by  landing  ! 
four.  His  tutor  was  George  Zimmerman, 
secretary  of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association. 


Creek;  Pine  Run,  trib.  Lehigh  River;  Bull 
Run,  trib.  Lehigh  River;  Mays  Run,  trib.  . 
Lehigh  River;  Wrights  Creek,  trib.  Lehigh 
River;  Panther  Run,  trib.  Nescopeck  Creek;  ■ 
Oley  Creek,  trib.  Nescopeck  Creek;  St. 
Johns  Creek,  trib.  Nescopeck  Creek;  Long 
Run,  trib.  Nescopeck  Creek. 

McKean.  County— BBOOK  TROUT:  W. 
Clarion  Creek;  Seven  Mile  Run;  Kinzua 
Creek;  Chappel  Forks.  RAINBOW  TROUT: 
Portage  Creek. 

Mercer  County — BROOK  TROUT:  Lack- 
awannack  Creek;  E.  Br.  Wolf  Creek;  N.  Br. 
Wolf  Creek. 

Mifflin  County— BROWN  TROUT:  Kish-  , 
acoquillas  or  W.  Br.  Kishacoquillas.  FIN- 
GERLING BROWN  TROUT:  Strobes  Run, 
trib.  Juniata  River;  Weeber  Stream  or  Long  ! 
Meadow  Stream,  trib.  Jacks  Creek;  W.  Br. 


Schuylkill  sportsmen  help  stock  trout 
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Kishacoquillas  Creek,  trib.  Kishacoquillas 
Creek. 

Northampton  County — BROWN  TROUT : 
Bushkill  Creek;  Hokendauqua  Creek.  RAIN- 
BOW TROUT:  Bushkill  Creek. 

Perry  County  — FINGERLING  RAIN- 
BOW TROUT:  Kansas  Run,  trib.  Horse 
Valley  Run;  Horse  Valley  Run,  trib.  Tus- 
carora  Creek. 

Potter  County- — BROOK  TROUT:  Lyman 
Run;  Genesee  Fork  Pine  Creek;  Eleven 
Mile  Creek;  S.  Fork  or  First  Fork  or  S. 
Woods;  W.  Br.  Portage  or  Cowley  Run; 
E.  Fork  of  First  Fork;  Big  Moore  Run. 
RAINBOW  TROUT:  Middle  Br.  or  Gold 
Br.;  Genesee  River  or  Luddington  Br. ; El- 
lisburg  Br.  or  W.  Br.  Genesee. 

Schuylkill  County  — BROWN  TROUT: 
Lt.  Catawissa  Creek. 

Snyder  County — BROWN  TROUT:  N. 
Br.  Middle  Creek. 

Somerset  County — BROOK  TROUT:  S. 
Fork  Ben  Creek.  BROWN  TROUT : Laurel 
Hill  Creek. 

Susquehanna  County  — ■ FINGERLING 
BROOK  TROUT:  Coles  Creek,  trib.  Lack- 
awanna River;  Egypt  Creek,  trib.  Susq. 
River;  Canawacta  Creek,  trib.  Susq.  River; 
Hemlock  Creek,  trib.  Starrucca  Creek; 
Meshoppen  Creek,  trib.  Susq.  River; 
Stevens  Creek,  trib.  Wyallusing  Creek;  E. 
Rush  Creek,  trib.  Wyallusing  Creek;  Bal- 
lantine  Creek,  trib.  Meshoppen  Creek;  Fall 
Brook,  trib.  Snake  Creek;  Carlin  Feeder  for 
White  Br.  Meshoppen  Creek. 

Venango  County — BROOK  TROUT:  Lt. 
or  N.  Sandy  Creek;  S.  Br.  or  N.  Sandy 
Creek;  S.  Br.  Sandy  Creek;  E.  Sandy 
Creek;  Cherry  Run. 

Warren  County  — B.A1NBOW  TROUT: 
N.  E.  Br.  Spring  Creek.  BROOK  TROUT: 
Four  Mile  Creek. 

Wayne  Cowntj/— FINGERLING  BROOK 
TROUT:  Cramer  Creek,  trib.  Dyberry 

Creek;  Swamp  Brook,  trib.  Lackawaxen 
River;  Deck  or  Kimples  Brook,  trib.  Lack- 
awaxen River;  Outlet  or  Beach  Lake,  trib. 
Mast  Hope  Creek;  Adams  Brook,  trib.  Lt. 
Dyberry  Creek;  Mange  Creek,  trib.  Lack- 
awaxen Creek;  Half  Way  House  Brook, 
trib.  Lackawaxen  Creek;  Buttermilk  Falls 
Creek,  trib.  Dyberry  Creek;  N.  Br.  Mast 
Hope  Creek,  trib.  Delaware  River. 

Westmoreland  County — B R O W N 
TROUT:  Linn  Run. 

Wyoming  County  — FINGERLING 
BROOK  TROUT : Lott  Brook,  trib.  S.  Br. 
iMehoopany  Creek;  Summers  Brook,  trib.  S. 
Br.  Mehoopany  Creek;  Cedar  Run,  trib. 
[Bowmans  Creek;  Stony  Brook,  trib.  S.  Br. 
iMehoopany  Creek;  Becker  Brook,  trib.  S. 
Br.  Mehoopany  Creek;  Riley  Br.  Meshoppen 
Creek,  trib.  Meshoppen  Creek;  Jennings 
Creek,  trib.  Meshoppen  Creek;  Reynold 
[Spring  Run,  trib.  Br.  Meshoppen  Creek. 


SHORE  ACRES  MEET 
WELL  ATTENDED 

The  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming 
County  staged  their  giant  field  day  and  an- 
nual meeting  at  Shore  Acres  on  the  Loyal- 
:30ck  Creek.  Bait  casting,  fly  casting,  trap 
land  rifle  shooting,  the  latter  at  moving  deer 
I and  bear  targets  featured  some  of  the 
; events,  in  which  there  were  many  entries. 

I Between  2000  and  3000  sportsmen  at- 
I tended  the  meet. 


Question-.  What  are  the  regulations  con- 
cerning the  number  of  hooks  permitted  on 
plug  baits?  E.  R. 

Answer:  The  Board  of  Fish  Commission- 
ers has  ruled  that  three  burrs  of  hooks,  each 
burr  to  have  not  more  than  three  points,  are 
permitted  for  use  on  a plug  bait.  To  quote 
the  I’uling:  “Until  further  notice  the  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners  will  consider  a burr 
of  three  points  as  one  hook,  thereby  per- 
mitting the  use  of  the  plug  bait  with  three 
burrs  of  three  points  each.” 

Q.:  Is  there  any  muskellunge  fishing  to 
speak  of  in  Pennsylvania?  What  lures  are 
considered  good  for  these  fish?  A.  L. 

A.:  Pennsylvania’s  muskellunge  fishing  is 
limited  to  a few  lakes  and  streams  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania  including  Lake  Le- 
Boeuf  and  Edinboro  Lake  in  Erie  county, 
French  Creek  in  Crawford,  Erie  and  Ve- 
nango counties,  the  upper  Allegheny  River, 
and  Conneaut  Lake  in  Crawford  county.  In 
fishing  for  muskies,  some  success  is  had  in 
plug  casting,  but  the  old  time  method  is  to 
troll  slowly  with  a large  bait,  usually  a 
sucker  of  from  10  to  14  inches.  After  the 
muskie  has  struck,  considerable  time  must 
be  given  to  let  it  masticate  the  lure,  some- 
times periods  of  from  twenty  minutes  to 
half  an  hour  being  required.  The  record 
muskie  for  Pennsylvania  was  taken  in  Con- 
neaut Lake.  It  weighed  59  pounds. 

Q. : In  casting  plugs  and  lighter  lures  for 
game  fish,  is  it  wise  to  let  the  lure  sink  be- 
fore retrieving?  I.  A.  L. 

A.:  In  casting  for  wall-eyed  pike,  you 
must  go  down  deep,  and  retrieve  the  lure 
very  slowly  to  make  it  most  effective.  One 
of  the  most  important  points  in  this  kind 
of  fishing  is  to  obtain  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  pool  in  which  you  are  fishing.  Know- 
ing the  ledges  and  other  possible  lodging 
places  for  the  plug  is  mighty  important 
unless  you  have  a good  supply  of  plugs  or 
don’t  mind  diving  into  from  10  to  20  feet  of 
water  after  you  are  fast.  When  it  comes 
to  deadly  efficiency  with  light  casting  lures, 
we  have  still  to  And  a smoother  fisherman 
than  Charlie  Fox.  Charlie  makes  his  cast 
and  by  an  upward  twitch  of  the  rod  as  the 
lure  nears  the  end  of  its  downward  arc 
causes  the  bait  to  splat  into  the  water  with 
the  least  noticeable  splash.  And,  most  im- 
portant, he  starts  that  lure  into  swift  mo- 
tion on  the  instant  it  strikes  the  surface. 
Of  course,  accuracy  in  casting,  being  able 
to  place  your  lure  just  where  you  see  min- 
nows skimming  over  the  water  ahead  of  a 
hungry  bass  is  another  asset  to  taking  nice 
fish. 

Q.:  I know  of  a small  pond  of  about  an 
acre,  simply  swarming  with  minnows,  sun- 
fish  and  catfish.  Some  friends  and  myself 


thought  of  stocking  it  with  bass  if  they  can 
be  secured.  Would  this  be  advisable?  J.  B. 

A.:  It  is  perhaps  not  exaggerating  to  say 
that  more  bodies  of  water  of  the  size  you 
mention  have  been  seriously  injured  or 
ruined  by  stocking  with  voracious  species  of 
fish  life  such  as  the  bass  than  by  any  other 
method.  The  toll  taken  upon  not  only  the 
forage  fishes  but  other  species  by  the  bass 
is  tremendous,  and  in  such  a limited  water 
area,  these  game  fish,  having  reduced  the 
population  of  other  species,  revert  to  can- 
nibalism. The  inevitable  result  must  be  poor 
fishing,  not  only  for  bass  but  for  the  other 
species. 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
FIELD  DAY  SUCCESS 

Sportsmen  from  a number  of  central 
Pennsylvania  counties  attended  the  big  field 
day  staged  at  Hempt’s  Meadow  along  the 
Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  Cumberland  county, 
by  the  New  Cumberland  and  Mechanicsburg 
Sportsmen’s  Associations  on  August  14. 
More  than  2000  sportsmen  and  their  guests 
enjoyed  the  day  in  which  bait  casting,  fly 
casting  (accuracy  and  distance  in  both 
events)  rifle  and  shotgun  shooting,  the  for- 
mer at  running  deer,  rising  bear,  running 
rabbit  and  climbing  squirrel  targets,  were 
features. 

Keen  comjjetition  developed  in  the  bait 
casting  for  distance,  “Buzz”  Miller  of  New 
Cumberland  carrying  off  this  event  with  an 
average  of  164  feet  for  three  casts. 

These  live-wire  sportsmen’s  associations 
put  over  one  of  the  flnest  field  days  to  be 
held  in  central  Pennsylvania  sports  annals, 
and  an  even  larger  turnout  for  sportsmen 
is  anticipated  next  year. 


PICKEREL  CATCHES 

Warden  Frank  Brink,  of  Milford,  Pike 
county,  reports  excellent  fishing  for  pickerel 
in  that  section  of  the  state,  famous  for  its 
lakes.  One  of  the  finest  catches  to  be  re- 
ported was  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Feik  of 
Strausstown.  Trying  their  luck  in  Peck’s 
Lake,  they  caught  9 pickerel,  the  largest  26 
inches  in  length  and  the  smallest  18  inches. 

Captain  Allard,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  fishing 
with  Everett  Wolfe,  of  Milford,  in  Sawkill 
Pond  on  July  13,  caught  17  pickerel,  the 
smallest  16  inches  in  length  and  the  largest 
26  inches. 


Small  Boy:  “What  is  college  bred,  pop?” 
Pop  (with  older  son  in  college) : “They 
make  college  bread,  my  boy,  from  the  flour 
of  youth  and  the  dough  of  old  age.” 
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SPORT  FISHING— 

A BIG  INDUSTRY 

According  to  Frank  T.  Bell,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Fisheries,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  anglers  in  the  United  States  put 
into  circulation  during  the  past  year  an  es- 
timated total  of  approximately  $500,000,- 
000,  or  an  average  of  $50  per  angler. 

The  angler  is  traveling  more  and  spend- 
ing more  than  in  1933  when  it  was  esti- 
mated they  spent  approximately  $115,295,- 
370.  He  is  buying  more  and  better  equip- 
ment than  he  did  then. 

The  licensed  angler  in  the  United  States 
in  1932-33  paid  an  average  of  $1.39  for 
fishing  licenses,  and  in  1934-35,  $1.36,  ac- 
cording to  Commissioner  Bell.  An  average 
of  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  his  total  ex- 
penditures went  for  fishing  licenses,  and 
ninety-seven  per  cent,  plus  was  shared  by 
tbe  outdoor  fitters,  the  transportation  com- 
panies (rail,  air  and  water),  the  distribu- 
tors of  gasoline,  oil  and  motor  supplies, 
guides,  boat  captains,  fishing  tackle  dealers, 
hotels  and  innkeepers. 

The  sportsmen  of  California  spent  $63,- 
000,000  in  that  state  in  1936;  an  average 
expenditure  of  $116.80  by  the  angler.  In 
Utah  the  anglers  spent  $3,000,000  whipping- 
mountain  streams  of  that  State.  Visiting 
fishermen  and  hunters  bring  into  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  an  annual  income  of  ap- 
proximately $6,000,000,  while  New  York  en- 
thusiasts of  field  and  stream  spend  $47,- 
000,000  annually,  and  about  $2,000,000  is 
spent  annually  in  that  State  on  fishing 
tackle  alone.  Michigan  accepts  recreation 
as  its  third  largest  industry. 


Plugging  accounted  for  these  bass  in  Deer  Lake, 
Schuylkill  County.  Largest,  20  inches.  Joe  Rice,  of 
Pinedale,  caught  two  smallmouths-  on  one  cast 


ANNUAL  TROUT  CATCHES  AT  SPRING  CREEK  PROJECT 


Fair  angler  scores  in  Ladies  Pool  at  Spring  Creek  Project 

The  Fish  Commission’s  famous  Spring  Creek  Project,  located  near  Bellefonte, 
Centre  county,  has,  in  the  four  years  since  its  opening,  attracted  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  trout  fishermen.  Following  are  figures  compiled  as  to  catches,  average  weight 
of  trout  taken,  number  of  trout  killed,  number  released,  and  number  of  men  and 
women  participating  in  the  sport: 


MAY  11,  lttS7  — JULY  10,  1937 

Number  of  pounds  of  fish  killed 3,921 

Number  of  ounces  of  fish  killed 63,744 

Total  length  of  fish  killed  in  inches 52,074 

Total  length  of  fish  killed  in  feet 4,339 

Total  number  killed 4,027 

Total  number  caught 9,335 

Total  number  of  fishermen 9,123 

Number  of  fish  caught  by  women 1,488 

Number  of  fish  caught  by  men 7,847 

Average  weight  of  fish  killed 15.82  oz. 

Average  length  of  fish  killed 12.93  in. 

1936 

Number  of  pounds  of  fish  killed 2,510 

Number  of  ounces  of  fish  killed 40,181 

Total  length  of  fish  killed  in  inches 34,435 

Total  length  of  fish  killed  in  feet 2,869 

Total  number  killed 2.663 

Total  number  caught 8,467 

Total  number  of  fishermen 6,513 

Number  of  fish  caught  by  women 1,028 

Number  of  fish  caught  by  men 7,439 

Average  weight  of  fish  killed 15.08  oz. 

Average  length  of  fish  killed 12.90  in. 

1935 

Number  of  pounds  of  fish  killed 2,759 

Number  of  ounces  of  fish  killed 44,151 

Total  length  of  fish  killed  in  inches 39,530 

Total  length  of  fish  killed  in  feet 3,294 

Total  number  killed 3 247 

Total  number  caught 8,457 

Total  number  of  fishermen 3,265 

Number  of  fish  caught  by  women 987 

Number  of  fish  caught  by  men 7,427 

Average  weight  of  fish  killed 13.60  oz. 

Average  length  of  fish  killed 12.10  in. 

Number  of  pounds  of  fish  killed 1,359 

Number  of  ounces  of  fish  killed 21,753 

Total  length  of  fish  killed  in  inches 26,697 

Total  length  of  fish  killed  in  feet 2,225 

Total  number  killed 2.472 

Total  number  caught ; 5,907 

Total  number  of  fishermen 2,952 

Number  of  fish  caught  by  women 1,178 

Number  of  fish  caught  by  men 4,729 

Average  weight  of  fish  killed 8.8  oz. 

Average  length  of  fish  killed 10.8  in. 
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WHY  GO  TO  CANADA  TO 
FISH?  TOWANDIANS  ASK 
AFTER  THEY  SPEND  THREE 
HOURS  ON  RIVER 


FIELD  DAY 

The  Delaware  County  Chapter  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  is  laying  plans  for 
its  ninth  annual  field  day  to  be  held  on  the 
Marr  Meadows,  Ridley  Creek,  near  Media, 
Saturday,  September  18.  Events  include 
large  and  small  bore  rifle  shooting,  pistol 
shooting,  trap  shooting,  bait  and  fly  casting, 
archery,  and  ’coon  hound  trials. 


(Note:  Yellow  bass  referred  to  in  this 
article  are  pike  perch  or  wall-eyed  pike.) 

And  some  people  go  to  Canada  to  catch 
black  bass! 

Last  Saturday  morning,  a Towanda 
couple  who  the  week  previous  had  caught 
10  black  bass  of  moderate  size  between  the 
hours  of  1 and  6 in  the  afternoon,  ven- 
tured forth  to  see  if  their  luck  was  still 
good.  They  drove  10  miles  from  here  to 
what  is  known  as  Miller’s  Pool,  that  por- 
tion of  the  Susquehanna  river  adjacent  to 
the  E.  M.  Miller  farm  in  French  Asylum, 
j arriving  at  their  destination  at  about  6:30 
o’clock.  In  15  minutes  they  were  on  the 
j water,  just  as  the  sun  was  beginning  to 
tbreak  through  the  heavy  banks  of  fog 
hanging  over  the  river,  and  from  then  until 
[three  hours  later  almost  to  a minute,  they 
enjoyed  bass  fishing  such  as  no  sportsman, 
however  far  he  has  traveled  in  search  of 
&ne  catches,  would  spurn. 

The  bait  that  was  used  was  what  is  gen- 
jrally  known  hereabouts  as  little  bullheads, 
)r  “stone  catties”;  the  equipment  ordinary 
—nothing  fancy.  A short  time  after  the 
1 two  had  started  fishing,  say  four  or  five 
ninutes,  one  of  them  got  a strike.  The  fish 
Hit  so  savagely  the  bait  was  literally 
iwisted  off  the  hook.  Baiting  up  again,  the 
lisherman  tossed  his  line  back  in  the  water 
lind  settled  down  for  another  wait.  It  was 
lot  long  before  his  line  started  up  the  river 
n sudden  jerks.  After  the  fish  had  run  a 
)it,  it  was  hooked  and  reeled  in,  proving 
:o  be  a black  bass  which  was  later  found 
;o  weigh  an  even  two  pounds.  Not  long 
ifter  that,  the  lady  of  the  party  (shall  we 
:all  her  Margaret?)  hooked  and  landed  a 
'ellow  bass  18  inches  in  length.  Hardly  had 


'•our  Trout  taken  in  Locust  Creek,  Schuylkill  County  by  Rev.  L.  B.  Luti,  of  Mahanoy  City.  Largest 
brown  trout,  length  2 1 1/2  inches,  weight  3^/2  pounds 


Early  Spring  sucker  fishing  on  Jordan  Creek,  Lehigh  County 


Bass  fishermen  hereabouts  will  sympa- 
thize with  the  Towandians  who  picked  up 
that  catch — hardly  a fish  of  the  15  weigh- 
ing less  than  a pound  and  four  of  them 
two  pounds  or  very  close  to  it.  It  didn’t 
take  all  day  to  catch  them  — just  three 
hours.  No  long  trip  to  a Canadian  lake, 
with  the  attendant  expense,  was  necessary 
to  catch  them.  Lucky?  Of  course  they  were. 
But  the  fish  were  there  to  be  caught,  thanks 
to  God  Almighty  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission. 

Yet  some  people  go  to  Canada  to  catch 
black  bass.  What  for?  The  ride,  of  course. 

— Towanda  Daily  Review 


the  yellow  bass  been  put  on  the  stringer 
before  Margaret  got  another  strike.  “I’ve 
got  a big  one,”  she  yelled  and  started  pull- 
ing. In  a short  time,  a nice  black  bass  came 
flopping  up  the  side  of  the  boat — hooked 
through  the  stomach.  Outlandish  luck?  Of 
course,  but  even  Canada  can’t  do  better 
than  that.  The  hook  had  pierced  the  bass 
in  the  thin  white  skin  of  its  belly,  and  since 
it  was  pulled  in  sideways,  the  drag  on  the 
line  was  much  heavier  than  had  it  come  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

By  the  time  a fourth  fish  had  been  added 
to  the  string,  three  boats  loaded  with  fish- 
ermen had  gathered  around  to  watch  the 
fun.  This  crowded  things  up  a bit,  so  the 
Towandians  drifted  gently  down  the  river, 
through  the  rifts  and  into  the  long  stretch 
of  water  just  above  the  Hornet’s  Ferry  club 
house  known  as  Kerrick’s  pool.  Here  things 


were  quieter,  the  traffic  was  light — and  the 
fish  were  still  biting. 

It  would  be  too  dull  to  go  into  further 
details  concerning  this  fishing  expedition. 
Down  in  Kerrick’s,  the  Towanda  pair 
caught  11  more  fish — one  of  them  a small 
yellow  bass  and  the  others  black  bass,  one 
of  which  was  another  two-pounder  and  two 
so  close  to  the  two-pound  mark  that  they 
might  well  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  the 
fish  actually  weighed  32  ounces  each.  At 
10:15,  their  bait  gone,  the  excitement  of 
catching  fish  satiated,  the  two  started  back 
home — their  progress  the  mile  up  the  river 
that  they  traveled  a procession  of  triumph, 
with  a fisherman  after  fisherman,  from 
“Skeeter”  of  Williamsport  to  “Van”  of 
Troy,  marvelling  at  the  catch.  Quoth 
“Skeeter”,  “Those  two  can  catch  fish  if 
there  are  any  fish  to  be  caught.  Drifting, 
that’s  what  they  do,  drift.  They  know  where 
they  are  and  they  go  after  them.  I've  seen 
it  before.  And  here  I sit  anchored  with  two 
heavy  women  in  my  boat,  I can’t  row 
around.” 
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HERE  THERE 
'n  ANGLERDOM 


We’re  still  receiving  reports  of  trout 
catches  in  Centre  county  during  the  past 
season  from  Warden  Dave  Dahlgren  of 
Philipsburg.  On  the  first  day  of  trout  sea- 
son, April  15,  Theobert  Ahlberg,  of  Lanse, 
scored  with  a catch  of  four  brook,  two 
browns  and  seven  rainbows  on  the  Black 
Moshannon  Creek.  They  ranged  in  size  from 
8 to  14  inches.  A.  E.  Ramey,  of  Blue  Ball, 
opened  the  season  with  a catch  of  eight 
rainbows  and  two  brown  trout  on  the  Black 
Moshannon,  the  fish  ranging  in  size  from  9 
to  12  inches.  Six  brook  trout,  from  8 to  10 
inches  in  length,  were  taken  by  Bernard 
Dolan  of  Nittany  on  Roaring  Run  on  April 
18. 


While  fishing  in  French  Creek  at  Venango 
on  July  22,  James  Acker,  of  Venango,  made 
a fine  catch  of  10  bass.  Using  crayfish  for 
bait,  he  scored  this  catch  in  two  hours,'  from 
10  A.  M.  to  12  noon,  to  be  exact.  Nice  fish- 
ing out  that  way. 


And  here  are  more  reports  of  trout 
catches  from  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
waters,  received  from  Warden  Myron  Shoe- 
maker, of  Lacey ville,  Wyoming  county. 

Howard  Rogers,  14  years  old,  of  Forks- 
ton,  caught  a brown  trout  in  the  north 
branch  of  Mehoopany  Creek  that  measured 
21  inches  in  length.  Thirteen  brook  and 
brown  trout  were  taken  during  a morning’s 
fishing  on  Schrader  Creek  by  Merle  Apgar, 
of  Towanda.  He  made  the  catch  on  flies. 
Isham  Cox,  of  Towanda,  scored  with  seven 
nice  browns  and  brookies  on  the  same 
stream,  while  W.  W.  Jennings,  Towanda, 
caught  15  trout  in  two  hours  on  the 
Schrader  one  day  in  May. 


Many  sportsmen,  friends  of  Calvin  C. 
Hoover,  87,  of  Windber,  mourn  the  passing 
of  this  veteran  outdoorsman  during  the 
spring.  Fishing  was  a favorite  pastime  with 
Calvin  Hoover,  who  made  his  last  fishing 
trip  during  late  autumn  last  year.  During 
1936,  we  are  informed  by  Harold  Holsinge 
of  Windber,  Mr.  Hoover  traveled  more  than 
2400  miles  to  reach  pet  fishing  streams.  The 
Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  was  his 
favorite.  He  was  born  at  Fishertown,  Bed- 
ford county,  on  July  29,  1859,  and  moved  to 
Windber  30  years  ago.  Surviving  him  are 
his  wife,  two  daughters  and  five  sons.  In- 
terment was  made  in  Rummel  Cemetery. 


The  Birdsboro  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Inc.,  of 
Birdsboro,  with  325  active  members,  has 
been  doing  fine  work  in  improving  fishing 
and  hunting  conditions  in  Berks  county, 
according  to  word  received  from  Walter 
Lord,  Secretary.  This  forward-looking  as- 
sociation was  granted  a charter  in  1933 


Bill  Lefevre,  of  Tarentum,  with  a catch  of  bass 
made  in  the  lower  Allegheny  at  Clinton,  only  30 
miles  above  Pittsburgh 


and  since  that  time  has  been  endeavoring, 
in  every  way  possible,  to  better  fishing  and 
hunting.  Recently  a rearing  pool  for  fish 
was  constructed  on  the  premises  of  Henry 
M.  Willets  at  White  Bear.  The  Fish  Com- 
mission then  furnished  the  club  with  5000 


fingerling  brown  trout  for  the  pool.  “I  am 
glad  to  report,”  writes  Lord,  “that  these 
trout  are  in  first  class  condition  and  are 
being  fed  twice  daily.  We  are  now  erecting 
our  second  pool  to  take  care  of  these  rapidly 
growing  trout.  Officers  and  directors  of  the 
club  are  Walker  Hoffman,  president;  Joe 
Hunsinger,  vice  president;  Carlton  Rhoads, 
treasurer;  Dr.  H.  B.  Painter,  John  North 
and  L.  Paul  Bernord,  directors. 


Word  comes  from  Sam  Horst,  secretary 
of  the  Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation at  Schwenksville  that  the  associa- 
tion is  sponsoring  again  this  year  a cam- 
paign for  predator  control  and  a big  fish 
contest  for  members.  Prizes  will  be  awarded 
in  each  contest.  Twenty-five  points  will  be 
given  for  each  snapping  turtle  killed  and 
five  points  for  each  watersnake  tail  turned 
in.  In  the  fishing  contest,  prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  the  largest  smallmouthed  bass, 
largemouthed  bass,  trout,  pickerel,  carp  and 
catfish  entered.  Junior  members  are  staging 
a contest  in  which  the  largest  sunfish  en- 
tered will  determine  the  winner. 


Warden  Harry  Moore,  of  Hopewell,  Bed- 
ford county,  reported  some  fine  catches  of 
trout  from  Bedford  waters  during  the 
spring.  Elmer  Latta,  of  Somerset,  scored 
with  a 20  inch  rainbow  having  a girth  of 
10%  inches,  on  Lake  Koon.  It  was  taken  on 
a fly.  A 23  inch  brown  trout  was  caught  on 
Cove  Creek  by  Rev.  Shannon.  John  Griffith, 
of  Jerome,  Somerset  county,  caught  a 25 
inch  rainbow  trout  in  Lake  Koon  on  live 
bait. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Feik,  Strausstown,  with  a fine  catch  of  pickerel  from  Peck's  Lake  or  Pond, 

Pike  County 


(Photo  by  Wm.  C.  Grimm,  Pittsburgh) 
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Casting  tor  game 
fish  is  a favorite  sport 
of  Governor  Earle. 


CONSERVATION  AT  THE  CROSS-ROADS 

By  GEORGE  H.  EARLE 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
(Courtesy  Hunting  and  Fishing  Magazine) 


"pHERE  is  little  reason  to  wonder  why  fishing  today  is  termed 
I "a  cosmopolitan  sport."  Its  appeal  to  mankind  is  instinctive. 

In  the  dim  eras  of  the  past,  the  Dawn  Men  relied  upon 
their  crude  skill  in  fishing  and  hunting  to  gain  a livelihood.  In 
that  distant  day,  man  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  fish  and 
hunt;  under  modern  conditions,  he  finds  in  these  instinctive 
sports,  relaxation  from  the  monotony  of  everyday  life.  Fishing 
has,  in  other  words,  progressed  from  a method  for  seeking 
livelihood  to  the  status  of  a restful  pastime  vital  to  the  well- 
being of  thousands  of  people. 

There  is  a real  need  in  our  present  day  American  scheme  of 
living  for  the  vitalizing  influence  of  vigorous  outdoor  sports. 
While,  it  is  true,  competitive  sports  such  as  football,  baseball 
and  tennis  annually  attract  vast  numbers  of  our  people  to 
stadium  or  tennis  court,  the  invigorating,  uplifting  atmosphere 
of  fast  mountain  streams,  picturesque  lakes  and  rivers,  or  hunt- 
ing covers  is  definitely  lacking  in  the  bleachers.  Thrills,  yes, 
plenty  of  them,  and  I personally  enjoy  to  the  utmost  a good 
football  or  baseball  game;  but,  like  thousands  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, I prefer  to  blend  with  these  grand  pastimes  days  astream 
with  rod  and  line  or  in  the  hunting  covers  with  a steady  dog. 

Present  day  conservation  of  both  fish  and  game,  a practical 
plan  for  the  restoration  of  a grand  American  heritage,  is  an 
obligation  resting  with  every  one  of  us.  Other  generations  have 
been  profligate  in  their  waste  of  natural  resource;  to  our  gen- 
eration comes  the  responsibility,  in  no  small  measure,  of  bring- 
ing back,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  these  resources.  True, 
we  have  many  obstacles  to  overcome:  stream  pollution  which 
here  in  my  home  state  now  affects  in  varying  degrees  85,000 
of  our  100,000  miles  of  waterways;  reckless  destruction  of  cover 
for  both  fish  and  game,  and  the  need  for  constantly  increasing 
education  in  fish  and  game  conservation  are  only  a few  of  them. 

In  no  nation  of  the  world  does  the  average  sportsman  enjoy 
greater  privileges  than  those  now  existing  for  his  pursuit  of  fish 
and  game  here  in  America.  Rich  and  poor  alike  may  fish  our 
streams  or  hunt  our  covers.  There  is  no  line  of  distinction  drawn, 
which  is  as  it  should  be.  Here  in  Pennsylvania  the  licensed  fish- 
ermen, through  their  Fish  Fund,  and  the  licensed  hunters  through 
their  Game  Fund,  both  of  which  are  earmarked  and  set  aside 


for  the  specific  purposes  of  administering  fish  and  game  re- 
sources respectively,  maintain  the  sports  they  cherish.  Creation 
of  the  Fish  Fund  has  made  possible  a system  of  10  modern  fish 
farms  which  last  year  had  dn  output  of  314,891,951  fish  of  the 
various  species,  ranging  in  size  from  fry  to  adult.  The  Game 
Fund  has  been  the  backbone  in  the  building  of  Pennsylvania's 
famed  Game  System.  Both  stand  as  monuments  to  the  unselfish 
efforts  of  Pennsylvania  anglers  and  hunters  in  improving  their 
sports. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  distribution  of  vast  quantities 
of  fish  and  game  is  not  the  final  solution  to  our  modern  con- 
servation problem.  Rather,  this  distribution  should  be  linked 
with  a comprehensive  program  of  environmental  improvement, 
the  bettering  of  conditions  under  which  stocked  fish  and  game 
must  exist.  Through  the  program  of  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration, improved  environment  on  many  of  our  state  fishing 
waters  has  already  been  accomplished.  Increasing  available 
areas  for  small  game  cover  in  the  form  of  refuges  is  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners. 

The  practical  improvement  of  fishing  waters  with  an  eye  to 
increasing  the  amount  of  cover  and  food  available,  as  well  as 
increasing  aeration  of  the  water  through  properly  installed  de- 
vices, is  vitally  needed  in  eastern  states  such  as  Pennsylvania, 
where  streams  are  annually  being  subjected  to  more  intensive 
fishing. 

In  most  industrial  states,  the  threat  of  stream  pollution  is  a 
major  one  insofar  as  fishing  is  concerned.  Anti-pollution  laws 
with  more  teeth  in  them  should  be  of  assistance  in  solving  this 
problem. 

Of  one  thing  I am  convinced.  Our  great  army  of  American 
sportsmen  are  today  on  the  alert  to  remedy  many  of  the  con- 
ditions responsible  for  the  present  dearth  of  fish  and  game.  In 
that  spirit  of  conservation-mindedness  wo  shall  go  forward  dur- 
ing the  years  to  come. 

We  want  better  fishing  and  we  want  better  hunting.  Co- 
operation in  overcoming  obstacles  in  the  way  to  achieving  these 
objectives  seems  a logical  method  in  securing  both. 

Let's  make  America  a model  in  conservation  achievement 
not  only  for  our  present  generation  but  for  generations  to  come. 
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BETTER  PLUGGING 

A Practical  and  Instructive  Bait  Casting  Article 

By  CHARLES  K.  FOX 


The  Writer  in  Action 


4cnp  HE  difference  between  taking  fish 
J.  and  not  taking  fish  is  very  slight.” 
These  are  the  opening  words  of  John  Alden 
Knight’s  excellent  book,  “The  Modern  An- 
gler” and  how  true  they  are.  We  almost 
catch  a lot  of  fish  that  we  don’t  catch  and 
we  almost  spoiled  it  on  many  we  do  catch. 
Parenthetically,  the  difference  between  the 
fishing  ability  of  the  man  who  catches  a 
lot  of  fish  and  the  man  who  catches  but  a 
few  may  also  be  very  slight. 

Picture,  if  you  will,  a fisherman  standing 
on  a submerged  ledge  in  a large  creek. 


casting  his  plugs  into  the  hole  below  him. 
All  at  once  there  is  a great  surface  commo- 
tion against  the  opposite  bank  just  above 
him.  Some  minnows  skip  out  of  the  water 
closely  followed  by  the  gaping  jaws  of  a 
large  bass.  As  the  big  fish  swirls  in  the 
shallow  water  a suction  noise  is  audible 
as  the  fish  attempts  W snap  in  its  prey. 

Now  here  is  something  which  invites  a 
test  of  the  angler’s  skill.  Here  is  a big 
wise  fish  which  has  frequently  been  fished 
over,  but  now  he  is  on  the  feed  and  it  may 
be  possible  to  catch  him  off  guard.  Very 


frequently  such  fish  which  are  chasing  min- 
nows can  be  caught,  and  one  fisherman  has 
a certain  plug  which  he  uses  when  he  sees 
this  type  of  feeding  activity. 

Carefully  he  works  his  way  out  on  the 
ledge,  going  as  fast  as  possible  without 
making  noise,  either  on  the  surface  with  his 
knees  or  on  the  bottom  rocks.  Great  care  is 
taken  not  to  make  the  bass  suspicious,  for 
suspicious  bass  won’t  feed.  As  he  travels 
within  casting  distance  the  old  reliable  lure 
is  tied  to  the  ten-foot,  fifteen-pound  test  ar- 
tificial gut  leader,  and  the  leader  knots  are 
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Double  Water  Knot  (Leader  light,  line  dark) 

middle  of  a swirl  it  catches  up  and  runs 
into  the  plug.  As  the  vicious  strike  is  tele- 
graphed through  the  ten-pound  test  line 
the  angler  sharply  lifts  the  rod  tip.  His  re- 
turn strike  is  not  too  hard  to  strain  the 


the  left  hand  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
reel  spool  and  acts  as  a light  drag  every 
time  the  fish  takes  a run.  The  rod  is  held 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  at  all  times.  A 
huge  bass  comes  out  of  water,  vigorously 
shaking  its  head.  As  “it”  is  in  the  air  the 
angler  tightens  the  line  and  tips  it  over, 
sort  of  knocks  it  off  its  feet.  The  throbbing 
rod  absorbs  the  shock  of  lunges  and  jumps. 
Sometimes  the  fish  is  taking  out  line,  at 
other  times  when  it  eases  up  in  its  fight 
or  when  it  comes  toward  the  angler  the  line 
IS  being  retrieved.  As  a rule  bass  fight  in 
a small  area  but  this  one,  with  the  aid  of 
the  current,  made  a long  run,  and  at  one 
time  the  husky  fish  was  1.50  feet  away  from 
the  fisherman,  for  the  filler  knot  had  gone 
through  the  guides.  After  at  least  five  min- 
utes of  give-and-take  the  bass  was  brought 
in  close  to  the  angler,  but  when  the  man 
was  seen  there  was  a new  burst  of  energy. 


tested.  The  lure  is  a little  quarter  of  an 
ounce  wobbling  plug  in  a natural  scale  fin- 
ish. Even  as  the  angler  approaches  his 
casting  position  he  notes  the  location  of  this 
pool  perfectly  for  future  reference. 

The  process  of  getting  within  casting 
range  of  the  fish  and  at  the  same  time 
changing  lures  took  about  one  minute  by 
the  clock.  Now  if  the  bass  does  not  take  the 
first,  second,  or  third  cast  it  will  be  rested 
while  a cigarette  is  smoked,  then  a series 
of  casts  are  in  order.  If  the  bass  did  not 
catch  a minnow  it  is  probably  just  off  the 
edge  of  the  splatter-docks  ready  to  tear 
into  the  first  living  thing  which  moves  into 
the  open.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  a min- 
now was  caught  the  bass  will  have  moved 
into  deeper  water  where  he  is  mouthing 
it.  It  will  take  a little  w’hile  before  the 
minnow  is  turned  and  swallowed  head  first, 
and  the  fish  is  ready  to  continue  feeding. 
The  angler  believes  that  his  best  chance  of 
getting  a strike  will  be  on  the  initial  cast, 
or  the  first  cast  after  the  cigarette  is 
smoked. 

The  rod  goes  back  sharply  above  the 
shoulder  and  the  action  of  the  six-foot  bam- 
boo shoots  the  plug  in  a perfect  arc  toward 
its  mark,  a pocket  in  the  splatter-dock.  Just 
before  the  lure  hits  the  water  the  angler 
sharply  raises  the  rod  tip.  The  line  straight- 
ens out  and  tightens  in  the  air,  making  the 
little  lure  gently  “spat”  into  the  water  as 
though  it  had  been  dropped  from  a distance 
of  about  two  feet  above  the  surface.  It  did 
not  crash  into  the  water  and  even  as  it 
touched  the  surface  it  had  the  appearance 
of  a struggling,  living  creature.  The  rod  tip 
is  immediately  pointed  toward  the  plug 
and  several  rapid  turns  of  the  reel  handle 
quickly  take  up  the  slack  in  the  line.  The 
angler  is  ready  to  set  the  hooks  in  the  event 
of  a strike. 

The  little  lure  darts  out  of  the  shallow 
pocket.  A wake  appears  about  five  feet  be- 
hind it.  The  speed  of  the  retrieve  is  in- 
creased from  regular  to  fast,  to  imitate 
something  alive  and  trying  to  evade  a pur- 
suer; then,  suddenly  the  lure  is  stopped  by 
the  angler.  The  bulge  in  the  water  shoots 
forward  as  the  lure  travels  faster,  then, 
and  when  the  lure  is  suddenly  stopped,  the 
bulge  does  not  put  on  the  brakes.  In  the 


This  Husky  Smallmouth 
wago  Creek  was  fooled 


from  York  County's  Cone- 
by  a tiny  bait  casting  lure 


tackle,  yet  it  is  sharp  enough  to  sink  the 
hooks  over  the  barbs,  and  the  fight  is  on. 

The  power  of  the  first  run  snatches  the 
reel  handles  from  his  fingers.  Control  of  the 
situation  is  soon  gained  and  the  thumb  of 


A deep-going,  slow-moving  plug  will  take  Wall-Eyes  out  of  the  holes.  These  fish,  25  and  23  Inches 

respectively,  were  caught  in  the  Susquehanna. 


The  fisherman  was  expecting  this  vicious 
run,  for  he  knows  only  too  well  that  as 
soon  as  a fish  sees  its  would-be  captor  it 
is  transformed  into  a new  fish,  even  if  it 
is  very  tired.  This  last  hard,  panicy  strug- 
gle sapped  the  remaining  strength  of  the 
bass  and,  although  it  would  hardly  fit  in 
the  net  because  of  its  great  bulk,  it  was 
not  hard  to  land. 

Examination  revealed  that  the  fish  was 
hooked  very  lightly  by  a mere  pinch  of  skin. 
If  horsing  tactics  had  been  employed,  most 
certainly  this  pinch  of  skin  would  have 
broken,  and  there  would  have  been  another 
story  to  add  to  the  list  of  the  big  ones  that 
got  away.  Furthermore,  the  hook  had  torn 
■i  large  hole  so  that  it  had  been  held  by  just 
a loop  of  skin.  If  the  fish  had  gotten  any 
slack  line  at  all  one  shake  of  the  head  would 
have  made  the  hook  drop  out.  But  from  be- 
ginning to  end  no  mistakes  wei'e  made,  and 
the  fish  was  fooled,  jdayed,  and  landed  cor- 
rectly. 

The  bass  was  21  inches  in  length  and 
weighed  four  and  one-half  pounds.  Many 
an  ardent  bass  fisherman  has  never  taken 
such  a specimen  as  this,  yet  this  fisherman 
usually  takes  at  least  one  of  these  each  sea- 
son. Back  in  town  they  call  him  lucky,  but 
he  does  not  depend  upon  luck.  He  depends 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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WHY  SHOULD  EGRETS  CAUSE  REGRETS? 


Editor’s  Note:  The  ANGLER  submits 
herewith  a defense  of  the  white  egret.  In 
the  near  future,  another  article,  presenting 
the  other  side  of  the  picture,  will  be  printed. 

PENNSYLVANIA  anglers  have  been 
“viewing  with  alarm”  the  appearance 
on  our  streams  of  an  ever-increasing  sum- 
mer population  of  American  egrets.  These 
visitors  from  the  south  are  accused  of  be- 
ing a major  menace  to  the  game  fish  of 
our  inland  waters.  Let  us  not,  however, 
condemn  these  strangers  within  our  gates 
without  a fair  trial.  According  to  Amer- 
ican law  the  accused  is  innocent  until  guilt 
has  been  definitely  established,  and  circum- 
stantial evidence  should  not  be  held  suffi- 
cient proof  to  convict. 

We  are  all  too  ready  to  base  our  opin- 
ions upon  snap  judgment  and  hasty  obser- 
vation where  the  life  of  a wild  creature 
is  involved — especially,  if  that  creature  has 
the  temerity  to  take  for  food  that  which 
we  kill  in  the  name  of  sport.  Man  is  ob- 
sessed with  the  mistaken  idea  that  this 
earth  and  everything  in  it  was  created  for 
his  particular  purpose  and  sole  benefit. 
Some  sportsmen  are  so  overzealous  that 
they  are  inclined  to  believe  that  they,  and 
they  alone,  are  endowed  with  the  divine 
right  to  kill.  Human  nature  has  not 
changed  a bit  in  2000  years.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  “passing  the  buck”  that  we 
must  always  have  a “goat”  to  take  the 
blame  for  crimes  we  lack  the  courage  to 
confess  as  our  own. 

When  we  took  this  country  from  the 
Indians,  who  killed  only  what  was  neces- 
sary for  their  immediate  needs,  fish  and 
game  flourished  in  gi'eat  abundance,  and 
their  enemies  including  the  fish-eating 
birds,  also  e.xisted  in  great  numbei-s.  There- 
fore, it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these 
birds  are  guilty  of  causing  the  present 
scarcity  of  fish  in  out  streams,  and  it  is 
just  as  difficult  to  believe  that  if  all  fish- 
eating birds  were  destroyed  conditions 
would  be  materially  changed.  It  is  true 
that  these  birds  sometimes  cause  serious 
damage  locally  at  hatcheries  and  on  small 
streams  where  large  plantings  of  fish  have 
attracted  them  in  great  numbers.  It  is  also 
true  that  such  conditions  may  justify  dras- 
tic treatment,  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  all  such  birds  on  all  streams 
should  be  exterminated.  There  are  four- 
species  of  white  her-ons  in  North  America. 
The  largest  is  the  Great  White  Heron  of 
southern  Florida.  Then  there  are  two 
egrets,  the  largest  or  American  Egret 
standing  about  three  feet  high,  and  the 
smaller  one  known  as  the  Snowy  Egret, 
about  the  same  size  as  the  Little  Blue 
Heron,  which  is  white  until  it  is  two  years 
old. 

American  Egrets  and  Little  Blue  Herons 
migrate  northward  in  late  summer  after- 
leaving  their  parental  homes  in  the  south, 
where  they  are  hatched.  This  accounts  for 
the  presence  on  our  streams  of  both  large 
and  small  birds  which  some  anglers  be- 
lieve to  be  adults  and  immature  individuals 
of  the  same  species. 


By  O.  BEN  GIPPLE 

The  food  habits  of  Egrets  and  Little 
Blue  Herons  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  members  of  the  heron  family.  Their 
principal  article  of  diet  is  fish,  but  they 
feed  for  the  most  part  on  species  that  are 
plentiful  and  easily  captured.  They  also 
destroy  large  numbers  of  fishes  that  are 
enemies  and  competitors  of  game  species, 
such  as  spawn-eaters  and  varieties  that 
create  the  greatest  menace  to  stream 
stocking. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  assume  a dif- 
ferent attitude  toward  our  wildlife  and  cul- 
tivate a deeper  appreciation  and  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  relation  between  its 
economic  and  esthetic  value,  hunting  and 
fishing  will  soon  become  lost  arts,  and  we 
will  have  robbed  our  children  of  their  na- 
tural heritage.  Many  species  of  wildlife 
that  once  were  abundant  in  this  country 
have  been  exterminated  or  are  on  the  verge 
of  extinction.  The  California  grizzly  bear 
and  the  Arizona  elk  are  now  extinct.  The 
Great  Auk,  the  Carolina  paraquet  and  the 
Labrador  duck  have  long  since  passed  and 


the  passenger  pigeon,  the  Eskimo  curlew 
and  the  heath  hen  have  disappeared  within 
the  last  decade  or  two.  Little  hope  is  held 
for  the  whooping  crane,  the  California 
condor,  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker,  and 
the  trumpeter  swan,  while  the  wild  turkey, 
grouse  and  quail  are  slowly  but  surely 
dwindling  away.  The  only  antelope,  bison, 
mountain  sheep,  or  other  large  animals, 
that  have  any  chance  to  survive  are  those’ 
in  Federal  Government  preserves.  '[ 
Although  the  frontier  has  disappeared 
and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  hunt  and 
fish  for  food,  the  actual  existence  of  the 
wild  creatures  of  field  and  forest  is  threat-’ 
ened  by  man  in  the  name  of  sport;  and  by 
the  destruction  of  their  homes  and  feed- 
ing grounds  by  others  who  cut  down  for- 
ests, pollute  streams  and  drain  swamps; 
changing  natural  environment  and  upset- 
ting the  balance  of  things.  Even  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  guilty.  Failure  of  Fed-’ 
eral  departments  engaged  in  reclamation 
work  and  similar  projects  to  coordinate 
their  efforts  in  preliminary  planning  has 
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caused  irreparable  damage  to  food  and  hab- 
itat of  fish,  birds  and  game.  Great  areas 
suitable  for  the  breeding  and  nesting  of 
water  fowl  have  been  laid  waste,  valuable 
waters  polluted,  and  food  and  cover  for 
furred  and  feathered  species  destroyed 
through  lack  of  attention  to  the  environ- 
mental aspects  of  the  work. 

Egrets  were  only  saved  from  extermi- 
nation by  the  ravages  of  the  plumage  trade 
through  the  tireless  effort  of  national,  state 
and  local  conservation  groups.  Are  they 
again  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  because 
their  natural  food  happens  to  be  fish? 
“Lives  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead”  that 
he  cannot  appreciate  the  picturesque  beau- 
ty of  this  graceful  bird  as  he  wings  his 
way  over  head  in  full  flight,  or  stands  in 
sharp  relief  against  the  shadows  on  the 
stream,  like  a statue  in  alabaster,  or  the 
central  figure  in  an  old  Oriental  print  or 
tapestry?  There  is  poetry  and  rhythm  in 
every  movement  he  makes  as  he  stealthily 
stalks  his  prey,  leaving  scarcely  a ripple 
to  mark  his  way  as  he  wades  warily 
through  the  water.  Must  he  pay  with  his 
life  for  his  food?  He  fishes  only  when  he 
is  hungry,  while  we  fish  for  fun.  He  could 
probably  teach  us  something  about  angling 
if  we  but  had  the  patience  and  tolerance 
to  learn. 

The  real  value  of  fishing  and  hunting  is 
recreational,  measured  by  the  benefit  de- 
rived by  the  sportsman.  Why,  then,  must 
we  take  our  fun  so  seriously?  When  play 
becomes  work,  it  is  no  longer  recreation; 
it  is  then  a vocation  not  an  avocation.  We 
fish,  hunt,  play  golf  or  bridge  to  relax 
and  forget  our  troubles  of  the  serious  side 
of  life.  Some  people  work  so  hard  at  their 
play,  however,  that  they  remind  us  of  a 
postman  going  for  a hike  on  his  day  off. 
Who  would  care  to  fish  if  he  never  saw 
anything  but  fish  on  the  stream?  Who 
would  care  to  hunt  if  he  never  saw  any- 
thing but  the  game  he  killed? 

A great  share  of  the  pleasure  to  be 
gained  fiom  either  sport  is  the  opportunity 
to  get  outdoors,  “far  from  the  madding 
crowd,”  where  you  meet  nature  in  the  raw. 
In  the  open  country  the  sunshine,  the  trees 
and  the  wildlife  have  real  significance  for 
those  who  wish  to  live  fully  and  richly — 
the  more  abundant  life,  if  you  wish.  The 
real  sportsman  makes  all  outdoors  his 
province — the  water,  land,  sky  and  all  the 
thousands  of  fascinating  creatures  that  live 
within  them.  He  realizes  the  value  of  one 
and  all  and  the  part  that  each  plays  in 
the  well-balanced  arrangement  that  nature 
maintains  until  it  is  upset  by  the  hand  of 
man. 

Nature  has  filled  her  pages  with  fasci- 
nating stories  and  curious  truths.  Her  wild 
creatures  reveal  emotions  as  intensified  as 
those  in  your  favorite  novel — love,  hate, 
greed,  joy,  fear  and  sorrow  flicker  across 
the  screen  of  the  great  out-of-doors  to  pro- 
duce a gripping  and  entertaining  drama. 
The  realities  of  life  pulse  and  glow  with 
more  romance,  more  thrills  and  more  com- 
edy than  could  be  packed  into  a thousand 
plays. 

The  rocks,  the  streams  and  the  trees  all 
have  stories  to  tell.  Thousands  of  creatures 
are  leading  interesting  lives  right  at  your 
elbow.  Tragedies  and  comedies  are  being 
enacted  almost  under  your  nose.  A colorful 
pageant  of  wildlife — in  the  water,  on  the 


Question:  Years  ago  tve  fished  lamper 

eels  as  bait  for  salmon  in  the  Juniata  and 
Susquehanna  Rivers  and  found  them  the 
finest  trolling  bait  we  ever  tried.  However, 
during  the  past  25  years  I have  not  heard 
of  any  being  caught.  Could  you  give  me  a 
possible  cause  for  their  disappearance?  D.  J. 

Answer:  There  are  plenty  of  old-time 

trollers  who  share  your  opinion  of  the 
lamprey  eel  as  the  ace  bait  of  them  all  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  probable  that  the  erec- 
tion of  big  dams  on  the  Lower  Susquehanna 
River  has  blocked  the  upstream  migration 
of  this  species,  for  to  our  knowledge  none 
have  been  taken  by  digging  in  the  period 
of  time  you  mention.  Some  foundation  for 
this  belief  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  lam- 
prey eels  are  still  to  be  found  on  the  Dela- 
ware River,  the  lower  section  of  which  is 
not  blocked  by  dams. 

Q:  In  casting  floating  lures  for  big- 

mouth  bass  is  it  wise  to  just  let  them  float 
ivithout  givhig  them  further  action  after 
the  cast?  J.  A.  A. 

A : Lake  and  pond  fishing  for  large- 

mouth  bass  with  surface  lures  and  flyrod  is 
just  about  tops  as  sport.  Usually  an  effec- 
tive system  is  to  cast  from  a boat  toward 
the  shoreline.  After  the  lure  has  floated 
for  a brief  time,  give  it  a light  twitch,  rest 
it,  repeat  it,  and  so  on.  Largemouths  seem 
to  like  this  sort  of  action. 

Q:  Can  you  give  me  a good  length  to 

specify  in  a casting  rod,  I have  friends  who 
use  rods  AVz  feet  long,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  a longer  rod  of  tubular  steel  would 
furnish  better  action?  Art.  M. 


land  and  in  the  air,  fills  all  outdoors.  If 
you  will  explore  this  beautiful  side  of  the 
world  we  live  in,  you  may  learn  the  way 
of  a bird  in  the  air,  and  the  habits  and 
marvelous  beauty  of  the  mute  things  of  the 
earth.  You  will  be  sui-e  to  find: 

“Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks 

Sermons  in  stone,  and  good  in  every- 
thing.” 

— Shakespeare. 


LEBOEUF  MUSKIES 

“The  muskie  fishermen  in  this  neck  of  the 
woods  do  not  consider  their  catch  of  any 
importance  unless  they  weigh  10  pounds 
or  more,”  writes  Warden  W.  E.  Briggs  of 
Waterford,  Erie  County. 

“The  muskie  fishing  has  been  very  good 
so  far  this  season,  and  I am  enclosing  the 
names  of  fishermen  who  have  landed  some 
that  weighed  10  pounds  or  more  at  Lake 
LeBoeuf.” 

Bill  Allen,  Erie,  10  pounds,  32  inches; 
Lawrence  Burdick,  Waterford,  25  pounds, 
43%  inches;  R.  C.  Exley,  Fairview,  14 
pounds,  36  inches;  Adam  Trott,  Erie,  19 
pounds,  40%  inches;  Howard  Andrews, 
Cambridge  Springs,  14  pounds,  36%  inches; 
F.  E.  Near,  Erie,  10  pounds,  32  inches;  Don 
Thompson,  Erie,  16  pounds,  37  inches;  Don 
Mallory,  Waterford,  12  pounds,  36  inches; 


A:  Personally,  we  like  the  tubular  steel 

rod  of  5%-foot  length.  It  handles  light  lures 
sweetly  and,  in  our  opinion,  gives  more  feel 
than  the  shorter  rods.  Of  course,  when  it 
comes  to  tops  in  casting  rods,  you’ll  have  a 
hard  time  to  equal  the  sweet  action  and  ac- 
curacy of  a finely-made  bamboo.  Costs  more, 
requires  more  care,  but  it’s  worth  it. 

Q:  I've  noticed  in  the  ANGLER  at  va- 

rious times  reference  to  the  growth  of  brook 
trout  in  different  streams.  Could  you  give 
me  a fairly  accurate  method  whereby  a fish- 
erman can  tell  of  the  food  available  for 
trout  by  observing  the  fish  he  takes  in  a 
particular  stream?  J.  D.  M. 

A:  That’s  a tough  one,  but  one  of  the 

best  and  most  practical  methods  to  deter- 
mine growth  of  brook  trout  for  the  average 
fisherman  has  been  advanced  by  Fred  Ever- 
ett, famous  nature  illustrator.  The  parr 
markings  of  a brookie,  those  dark  vertical 
markings  appearing  on  the  sides  of  the 
trout,  are  good  indicators  of  age,  as  the 
older  fish  lose  these  markings.  It’s  a safe 
bet,  therefore,  that  when  you’re  catching 
brook  trout  nine  inches  in  length  and  better, 
that  still  have  these  dark  blotches  in  evi- 
dence, the  stream  from  which  they  are 
taken  is  furnishing  a grand  supply  of  natu- 
ral food.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  catch 
brook  trout  from  five  to  seven  inches  in 
length,  showing  no  indications  of  parr 
markings,  it’s  a pretty  sure  thing  that  these 
dwarfed  adult  charr  are  good  indicators  as 
to  lack  of  food  in  that  particular  stream. 
In  our  opinion,  Everett’s  parr  markings 
theory  is  one  of  the  best  advanced  relative 
to  our  native  brook  trout’s  growth  in  dif- 
ferent streams. 


Geo.  Fox,  Pittsburgh.  10  pounds,  32  inches; 
Ken  Miller,  Pittsburgh,  20  pounds,  42% 
inches;  C.  F.  Luber,  New  Castle,  15  pounds, 
40  inches;  J.  A.  Kreider,  Pittsburgh,  16 
pounds,  41%  inches.. 


PERKIOMEN  BRIEFS 

Writes  Warden  Harry  Cole  of  Norris- 
town : 

“EXTRA!!!  The  streams  were  muddy 
quite  often  this  season,  but  even  so  there 
has  been  a large  number  of  bass  ranging 
from  14  to  21  inches  taken  from  the  Perki- 
omen.  Wallace  Brey,  Schwenksville,  Penn- 
sylvania, took  two  in  one  day  recently,  one 
19  inches,  3%  pounds;  one  21  inches,  4% 
pounds,  girth  13  inches,  both  smallmouth. 
Jack  Chesney,  Norristown,  caught  a large- 
mouth  on  a plug,  22%  inches,  5%  pounds. 
Earl  Krause,  Allentown,  caught  a 19  inch 
largemouth  on  a nightcrawler.  There  were 
many  others  just  as  large.  The  Northeast 
Branch  has  produced  a goodly  number  of 
large  bass  up  to  21  inches.  A 4 pound  bass 
was  caught  in  the  Tohickon  at  Quakertown. 
The  Lehigh  Canal  produced  a goodly  num- 
ber of  fine  bass  and  pickerel.  The  IMana- 
tawny.  Swamp,  B'g  and  Little  Neshaminy 
Creeks  have  contributed  their  usual  number 
of  fine  bass.” 
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FLY  FISHING  IN  OCTOBER 


By  MYRON  W.  SHOEMAKER 


As  OCTOBER  arrives  and  brings  with 
it  cool,  frosty  nights,  the  bass  begin 
to  seek  deeper  water  where  they  will  gorge 
themselves  with  food  in  preparation  for  the 
winter  months.  Due  to  this  heavy  feeding 
season  the  little  as  well  as  the  larger  bass 
must  prepare  for  a winter  of  inactivity  and 
it  is  no  doubt  for  this  reason  that  so  many 
small  bass  are  taken  at  this  period  of  the 
bass  season.  More  small  bass  are  caught  at 
this  time  of  the  year  than  at  any  other- 
time  and  75  per  cent  of  them  will  swallow 
the  hook  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  bait. 
Fully  75  per  cent  of  the  small  bass  that 
swallow  the  hook  will  be  dead  fish  after- 
being  returned  to  the  water  unless  great 


The  froggie  takes  its  share  of  Bass  on  the  fly-rod 

be  plenty  of  fly  life  and  the  bass  are  in  a 
feeding  mood.  But  regardless  of  the  fly  life 
it  is  possible  to  catch  plenty  of  bass  during 
October,  and  even  in  November.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  an  abundance 
of  fly  life  in  August  and  yet  the  bass  fish- 
ing is  usually  very  poor.  This  is  mostly  due 
to  the  hot  weather,  when  the  bass  are 


A pet  lure  with  some  Anglers  for 
Largemouthed  Bass 


care  is  exercised  by  the  fisherman.  And  the 
fisherman  who  continues  the  use  of  live  bait 
can  do  more  to  conserve  bass  fishing  at  this 
time  of  the  year  than  at  any  other  time  if 
he  will  act  the  part  of  a true  sportsman 
and  give  the  little  bass  an  even  break.  Na- 
ture has  provided  means  for  taking  care 
of  both  the  swallowed  hook  and  the  little 
bass  if  the  fisherman  will  cooperate  and  cut 
the  hook  off  before  releasing  the  fish  in 
place  of  tearing  out  the  gills,  etc. 

To  the  fly  fisherman  who  forsakes  flies 
during  October  may  it  be  suggested  that  he 
continue  the  use  of  the  artificial  lures,  which 
will  not  only  help  conserve  the  minnow  life 
— natural  food  of  the  bass — but  will  make 
it  unnecessary  to  kill  any  small  bass  be- 
cause of  a swallowed  hook.  The  fisherman 
who  thinks  that  fly  fishing  is  at  an  end 
when  October  arrives  will  be  in  for  plenty 
of  good  fishing  if  he  continues  the  use  of 
flies.  They  may  be  effective  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning;  any  time  of  the  day, 
evening  or  night  and  during  all  kinds  of 
October  weather. 

It  is  a perfectly  natural  thought  that  fly 
fishing  is  best  during  the  w-armer  months 
when  there  is  plenty  of  fly  life,  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  many 
warm  days  during  October  when  there  will 


smart  enough  to  refrain  from  gorging  them- 
selves with  food.  It  is  rather  doubtful  if 
bass  care  about  the  cooler  weather  so  long 
as  the  lure  looks  attractive  as  potential  food. 

The  fact  that  bass  are  in  deeper  water 
in  October  seems  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
reasons  for  discouraging  the  fly  fisherman. 
The  opinion  prevails  that  bass  will  not  rise 
to  a fly  when  in  deep  water.  This  may  be 
brought  about  by  the  fisherman  concentrat- 
ing mostly  in  shallower  water  during  the 
summer  months  when  the  water  is  not  as 
clear  in  deeper  water.  But  regardless  of 
any  opinions  bass  will  rise  to  a fly  in  deep 
water,  if  they  are  in  the  mood,  just  as  quick 
as  they  will  in  any  other  type  of  water,  al- 
though for  general  fishing  with  a fly  the 
shallower  water  will  produce  more  fish  over 
a given  period  of  time.  The  chances  are 
very  good  for  z-aising  larger  fish  in  deeper 
water  because  they  are  more  apt  to  be 
found  in  deeper  water  where  there  is  plenty 
of  protection  from  their  natural  enemies. 
Lai-ger  bass  are  moz’e  educated  and  natu- 
rally seek  the  best  cover  for  hiding  places. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  more  big  bass  are 
taken  on  cloudy  or  rainy  days;  windy  days, 
or  when  the  water  is  not  so  clear,  or  at 
night.  Lai-ge  bass  in  deep  water  are  more 
apt  to  rise  to  a fly  on  such  days  and  under 
such  conditions.  If  a lure  with  plenty  of 


action  is  used  more  bass  will  be  raised  in 
deep  water  than  if  the  lui-e  has  little  ac- 
tion. This  action  can  be  developed  by  slight 
moveznents  of  the  tip  of  the  rod. 

While  the  heavy  feeding  season  for  bass 
is  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  don’t  be  misled 
to  believe  that  you  will  catch  bass  every 
time  you  go  fishing.  This  can  not  be  done 
with  live  bait  either.  Bass  are  just  as  tem- 
peramental in  the  fall  as  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  find 
out  the  size  or  type  of  lure  that  fits  the 
particular  fancy  of  the  bass  the  day  you 
ai-e  fishing.  It  may  be  necessai-y  to  find 
out  just  where  the  bass  are  feeding  and 
then  put  into  use  the  lure  that  produces  the 
best  I’esults. 

October  carries  all  kinds  of  weather  and 
bass  are  liable  to  be  found  most  any  place 
in  the  water  where  you  may  be  fishing. 
In  larger  streams,  such  as  the  rivers,  they 
usually  are  found  in  surroundings  of  four 
types — in  the  deep  water  where  thei'e  is 
plenty  of  cover  for  winter  quarters;  along 
the  rocky  shore  of  the  deep  water  section 
of  the  streams;  in  the  swifter  water  at  the 
foot  of  the  pools  when  the  weather  is  warm- 
er, or  in  the  shallow  water  whei’e  the  gravel 
foi-mation  of  the  stream  bed  pi-edominates. 
The  latter  location  is  where  bass  usually 
az-e  feeding  on  flies  from  the  surface  of  the 
water. 


Th  is  little  lure  will  often  bring  a smashing  strike  I 

It  will  make  little  difference  what  lure  is 
used  when  bass  are  z’eally  feeding.  Color  or 
size  or  type  seems  to  make  little  difference 
when  bass  are  feeding  heavily,  although 
there  are  times  when  they  are  very  selec-  II 
tive  and  it  is  then  that  the  fisherman  will  . 
have  to  outwit  the  fish.  Surface  lures,  wet  t 
flies  or  the  fly  and  spinner  combination  are 
all  very  effective.  They  should  be  used  just 
the  same  as  at  any  other  time  of  the  year; 
however,  due  to  the  depth  of  the  water  in 
the  larger  streams  it  may  be  necessary  to 
z’esort  to  the  use  of  a boat  in  place  of  wad- 
ing. Wading,  of  course,  is  preferable  when 
fly  fishing,  but  with  the  curz-ent  in  the 
larger  pools  rather  slow  the  fishing  grounds 
can  be  very  thoz-oughly  covered  by  casting  , 
from  the  boat  as  it  slowly  drifts  along. 

If  the  bass  are  feeding  on  the  surface 
in  any  paz-t  of  the  stz-eam  then  the  surface 
luz'es  should  be  used;  however,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  take  many  bass  on  sunken  lures  j 
when  bass  are  actually  feeding  on  the  suz--  | 
face.  The  same  is  true  of  suz'face  lures  when  i 
bass  are  not  visibly  feeding  from  the  water’s 
surface.  Due  to  the  stillness  of  the  water  1 
it  may  be  necessaz-y  to  give  the  surface  , 
lure  a little  action,  or  it  may  be  allow^ed  to  I 
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The  minnow  pail  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  cleverly  constructed  artificial  lures 
such  as  those  shown  on  this  page. 


Fished  behind  a spinner,  this  little  minnow  bug  is 
effective  in  October 

float  slowly  along  with  the  current.  The  fly 
and  spinner  combination  is  very  effective  in 
deep  water  and  it  may  be  allowed  to  sink 
[ very  deep  before  starting  to  retrieve  the 
lure.  Many  times  this  will  bring  out  a big 
bass  from  some  hiding  place  in  deep  water 
where  it  would  not  rise  if  the  lure  were 
fished  nearer  the  surface.  The  fly  and  spin- 
ner usually  is  very  good  along  the  deep 
rocky  shore  as  well  as  in  any  other  type  of 
water. 

; The  old  argument  that  fly  fishing  tech- 
nique is  too  expensive  and  too  hard  to  learn 
is  just  about  due  for  a severe  upset  be- 
cause during  October,  or  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year,  it  is  possible  to  catch  bass  or 
any  other  fish  without  the  use  of  a fly  rod, 
fly  line,  costly  equipment,  technique  or  even 
casting.  When  using  sunken  lures,  bass  as 
a general  rule  are  not  so  particular  how  a 
lure  is  presented  so  long  as  the  lure  is 
there  for  them.  Any  type  of  rod  may  be 
used  so  long  as  it  will  hold  a reel.  The  type 
of  line  will  make  very  little  difference.  The 
rest  of  the  equipment  will  consist  of  a small 
spinner  about  the  size  of  your  little  finger- 
I nail  with  either  a common  fly  or  a streamer 
i fly  attached  to  the  spinner.  A fly  tied  on 
I a number  four,  six  or  eight  hook  is  large 
1 enough.  Even  a bare  hook  fastened  to  the 
spinner  along  with  a small  strip  of  pork 
rind  will  take  plenty  of  bass  from  deep  or 
shallow  water.  To  use  these  lures  without 
casting  a boat  is  necessary,  as  the  fishing 
will  be  done  by  trolling  with  about  40  to 
j 50  feet  of  line  behind  the  boat.  In  shallow 
water,  about  five  feet  in  depth,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  a sinker  if  trolling  slow 
enough  for  the  lure  to  reach  toward  the 
bottom.  In  deeper  water  a small  sinker 
should  be  used  and  should  be  attached  about 
six  feet  above  the  lure,  either  to  the  line 
or  leader,  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
leader.  Before  attempting  to  fish  in  this 
manner  you  should  make  some  preparation 
for  fastening  the  rod  while  you  are  rowing 
the  boat;  otherwise  you  may  lose  your  rod 
by  its  being  jerked  very  suddenly  into  the 
watei-  by  the  savage  strike  of  a bass.  A 


The  imitation  of  a Flying  Helgramite  has  its  uses 
during  the  summer 


small  nail  didven  securely  into  the  boat 
seat  and  just  high  enough  to  catch  be- 
tween the  reel  and  handle  of  the  rod  is  all 
that  is  required.  This  will  leave  the  rod 
free  to  be  picked  up  quickly  when  there  is 
a strike.  The  handle  of  the  reel  should  be 
fiee  to  turn  because  when  a bass  strikes 
the  lure  there  will  be  no  stopping  him  until 
the  rod  is  picked  up.  There  should  be  plenty 
of  tension  on  the  reel  to  insure  hooking  the 
fish  when  it  strikes.  When  the  fish  strikes 
there  may  be  just  a little  nip  at  the  lure 
which  will  cause  a little  motion  of  the  line 
or  a little  click  of  the  leel.  If  this  is  the 
case  don’t  pick  up  the  rod  and  try  to  hook 
the  fish.  A bass  may  follow  the  lure  some 
distance  and  keep  nipping  at  it  a number 
of  times  before  leally  hitting  it.  When  this 
happens  there  will  be  a sudden  whirring 
of  the  reel  and  the  bass  will  usually  be 


hooked.  Sometimes  the  reel  will  start  sing- 
ing before  you  know  what  is  going  on  and 
if  the  rod  is  not  securely  fastened  it  may 
soon  be  in  the  river. 

A good  fly  rod  should  never  be  used  for 
this  type  of  fishing  as  a severe  set  in  the 
rod  will  be  the  result.  Rut  the  fisherman 
who  tries  this  type  of  fishing  in  the  fall, 
or  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  will  be 
in  for  plenty  of  action  and  thrills. 


Action  makes  this  surface  lure  effective 


JUST  PLAIN  PICKEREL 


There  are  those  angeling’  enthusiasts 
who  contend  that,  when  it  comes  to 
gameness,  our  eastern  chain  pickerel  is  in  a 
category  with  a bullhead  catfish,  and  there 
are  other  (just  as  ardent)  disciples  of  our 
venerated  saint,  Izaak  Walton,  who  hail  this 
native  fish  as  a scrapper  right  in  the  top 
flight  of  our  game  fishes.  This  being  the 
case,  middle  ground  seems  to  be  most  suit- 
able for  judging  Esox  Reticulatus.  We’ve 
had  pickerel  break  water  after  hooking 
and  raise  merry  ned  before  they  were 
brought  in  or  lost,  and  other  pickerel  to 
twist  about  like  snakes  in  their  efforts  to 
break  away.  All  of  which  brings  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  pickerel  population  of 
our  streams  and  lakes,  and,  for  that  matter, 
other  species  of  fish  life,  can  never  be  ade- 
quately judged  by  the  actions  of  an  indi- 
vidual fish. 

From  the  angle  of  aggressiveness,  there 
is  much  to  commend  in  the  pickerel.  One 
glance  at  this  shapely  fish  suggests  speed. 
Stream-lined,  its  rush  at  hapless  minnow 
or  other  prey  brings  to  mind  the  shadowy 
flight  of  an  arrow  beneath  the  water  sur- 
face. 

The  eastern  chain  pickerel  is  known  un- 
der various  local  names  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Occasionally,  we  hear  it  referred  to 
as  “snake”  but  more  commonly  it  is  termed 
chain  pike,  green  pike,  and  duck-bill  pike. 
It  is  a true  representative  of  the  pike  fam- 
ily, to  which  also  belong  the  muskellunge 
and  Great  Northern  pike.  Although  the 
average  length  of  pickerel  taken  is  around 
15  inches,  occasional  specimens  exceeding 
two  feet  in  length  and  attaining  weights 
up  to  6 pounds  are  caught. 

While  the  range  of  this  species  is  exten- 
sive, the  ponds  and  glacial  lakes  of  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  in  Pike,  Wayne  and 
Monroe  counties,  seem  particularly  adapt- 
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able  for  it.  Heavy  catches  are  made  each 
year  from  these  waters,  and  anglers  in  that 
section  of  the  state  seem  quite  generally 
agreed  that  the  pickerel  is  the  outstanding 
game  fish  of  the  pond  country.  Central 
Pennsylvania  streams  also  have  pickerel  in 
fair  numbers.  Appearing  on  the  front 
cover  of  the  ANGLER  this  month  is  a splen- 
did painting  of  this  native  game  fish  by 
Fred  Everett,  noted  fish  illustrator,  and 
this  illustration  in  color  should  serve  as 
a good  guide  in  identifying  the  pickerel 
for  our  readers. 

Habits 

The  pickerel,  easily  recognized  by  the 
chain-like  markings  on  the  sides  from  which 
it  derives  its  name,  offers  a fertile  subject 
for  study,  particularly  as  regards  its  habits. 
The  adults  spawn  early  in  the  spring.  We 
have  frequently  observed  pairs  of  these  fish 
running  up  small  streams  tributary  to  their 
home  waters,  and  often  showing  their  backs 
above  shallow  riffles  as  they  move  to  their 
spawning  grounds.  Apparently  instinct 
prompts  the  pickerel,  because  of  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  eggs  produced, 
to  seek  most  favorable  locations  for  spawn- 
ing, in  this  way  avoiding  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  possible,  enemies  to  the  eggs  and 
delicate  young. 

With  completion  of  the  spawning  act,  the 
parent  fish  seem  to  make  no  effort  to  pro- 
tect their  eggs  and  young,  returning  to  the 
larger  stream  areas  in  which  they  live  most 
of  the  year.  In  lakes  and  ponds,  pickerel 
move  to  weedy  shallows  at  spawning  time, 
their  young  finding  in  such  areas  sufficient 
cover  for  protection.  Later,  these  young  fish 
make  heavy  inroads  on  the  young  of  the 
yellow  perch  and  golden  shiners. 

During  the  spring,  adult  pickerel  are  vor- 
acious feeders,  taking  heavy  toll  from 
other  s])ecies  in  their  home  waters.  They 


also  remain  active  and  feed  steadily 
throughout  the  winter.  With  the  coming 
of  hot  weather  in  July,  their  needle  sharp 
fangs  usually  have  a tendency  to  become 
loose  with  an  attendant  soreness  to  the 
jaws.  As  a result,  the  so-called  “dog  days” 
are  considered  by  old  pickerel  fishermen  as 
an  extremely  poor  time  in  which  to  fish 
for  this  species.  With  cooling  of  the  water 
in  September,  the  clan  of  Esox  again  re- 
sorts to  heavy  feeding,  and  the  ace  months 
for  taking  pickerel  are  usually  October  and 
November.  j 

Because  the  pickerel  is  particularly  well 
known  for  its  greed  and  destructiveness  to 
other  fish,  anglers  too  frequently  take  this 
trait  at  face  value  and  do  not,  as  a result,  i 
resort  to  the  care  and  study  necessary  to 
successful  pickerel  fishing.  While  it  is  es- 
tablished that  pickerel,  when  on  a feeding 
spree,  ai’e  comparatively  easy  to  induce  to 
the  strike,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  from 
personal  observation  and  experience,  that 
such  bursts  of  activity  are  infrequent,  par- 
ticularly during  the  summer  months.  Even  i 
during  the  autumn,  when  generally  better 
conditions  prevail,  the  moodiness  of  this 
fish  in  striking  has  been  apparent. 

In  casting  artificial  lures  while  wading  j 
the  flats  of  creeks  where  the  pickerel  oc-  ^ 
curs,  a great  deal  of  fuss  and  splashing  i 
about  by  the  angler  frequently  may  result 
in  his  securing  few  strikes.  As  a general  j 
rule,  we  believe,  the  pickerel,  save  when  on  i 
one  of  its  sporadic  feeds,  is  inclined  to  be 
just  as  wary  as  the  bass,  particularly  if  it 
is  a large  individual. 

Central  Pennsylvania  creeks  have  pro-  < 
vided  a fertile  field  for  study  as  regards 
certain  tendencies  of  this  fish.  For  in- 1 
stance,  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  con-  J 
siderable  tendency  in  the  species  to  wander  J 
from  flat  to  flat,  apparently  seeking  areas 
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A Pickerel  from  Lake  Wallenpaupack 


having  vast  numbers  of  minnovrs,  which 
seem  to  afford  a main  source  of  forage  for 
the  pickerel.  In  extremely  hot  weather,  on 
one  long  flat  in  Tuscarora  Creek,  we  found 
that  an  exceptionally  big  pickerel,  a fish 
well  over  two  feet  in  length,  had  taken  up 
its  abode  beneath  a shelving  bank  in  water 
having  a depth  of  about  seven  feet.  Later 
in  the  year,  during  early  October,  a pickerel 
of  strikingly  similar  proportions  followed 
the  casting  lure  into  the  shallows  and  lily 
pad  pockets  at  the  lower  end  of  a flat, 
a quarter  of  a mile  downstream. 

Another  observation  regarding  the  pick- 
erel may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth, 
namely,  its  apparent  tendency  to  literally 
gorge  itself  on  food  and  then  to  go  into  a 
period  of  inactivity  for  periods  varying 
from  four  to  ten  days. 

On  the  Tuscarora  Creek  last  year,  it 
seemed  that,  almost  simultaneously,  the  big 
pickerel  of  the  stream  would  enter  into  one 
of  these  feeding  sprees.  And  lucky  indeed 
was  the  fisherman  who  tried  the  creek  on 
that  day.  Then,  for  a period  of  one  week, 
checking  our  own  experiences  against  those 
of  other  anglers  who  like  their  pickerel 
fishing,  activity  with  the  big  fellows  seemed 
to  be  nil.  Plenty  of  smaller  pickerel, 
around  14  to  16  inches,  could  be  taken,  but 
the  really  worthwhile  fish  displayed  an 
amazing  lack  of  interest  in  all  and  sundry 
lures.  There  seems  to  be  something  almost 
snake-like  in  this  tendency  of  the  fish, 
since  the  habit  of  the  water-snake,  for  ex- 
ample, to  gorge  itself  on  food  and  then  go 
into  a stage  of  inactivity  for  considerable 
periods  of  time,  is  well  known.  It  has  also 
been  observed  that  when  good  sized  pickerel 
may  be  observed  moving  about  on  flats 
they  inhabit,  the  time  is  ripe  to  expect 
strikes  aplenty.  There  apparently  is  a 
tendency  in  individuals  to  vary  their  feed- 
ing methods,  however.  Some  veritable  giants 
of  the  pickerel  tribe  seem  to  lurk  by  pref- 


erence at  times  in  the  shadow  tangles  of  old 
submerged  trees,  striking  with  startling 
speed  at  passing  minnows  or  other  fishes; 
on  other  occasions  they  have  been  observed 
cruising  about  in  quest  of  food. 

Different  tendencies  in  feeding  was 
brought  rather  forcibly  to  our  attention 
while  casting  for  pickerel  one  day  last  sea- 
son. Early  in  the  morning,  while  fishing  a 
lure  of  one-half  ounce  weight  (wobbling, 
sinking  type),  a fish  of  20  inches  struck 
near  a weed  bed,  streaking  from  the  pota- 
mogeton,  or  ruffled  pond  weed  pocket  in 
which  it  had  been  lurking  and  hooking  se- 
curely. The  resulting  scrap  put  up  by  this 
fish  was  sluggish  in  the  extreme,  and  it  re- 
sorted frequently  to  twisting  about  in  a 
snake-like  manner  before  it  was  finally 
creeled.  Heavy  in  build  and  typical  of  most 
pickerel  in  this  stream,  its  fight  certainly 
belied  the  gameness  to  which  its  condition 
gave  promise.  At  noon  we  approached  a 
shallow  flat  from  which  occasionally  nice 
bass,  but  few  pickerel,  had  been  taken.  The 
mid-day  sun  beating  down  on  the  stream 
ordinarily  should  have  served  notice  that  to 
expect  a good  pickerel  to  connect  at  this 
time  would  be  absurd.  For  that  reason  the 
event  that  followed  the  second  cast  across 
that  shallow  flat  proved  almost  hair-raising. 
The  water  was  crystal  clear,  and  we  had  a 
perfect  view  of  the  little  plug  as  it  wobbled 
through  the  water  on  the  retrieve.  And 
then,  seemingly  from  thin  air,  a giant  pick- 
erel nosed  downward  at  the  plug.  As  the 
hooks  sank  home,  a surface  exhibition  that 
would  have  proved  a credit  to  the  fightin’est 
small-mouthed  bass  that  ever  smashed  into 
a casting  lure  resulted.  That  pickerel 
stripped  the  handles  of  the  reel  from  our 
fingers  with  lightning  speed,  and  terminat- 
ing its  initial  run,  broke  into  the  air,  head 
shaking  viciously.  We  are  convinced  that 
any  critic  of  pickerel  as  game  fish  would 
have  changed  his  opinion  in  the  brief  period 
during  which  this  gleaming,  greenish-bronze 
fish  of  well  over  two  foot  length  staged  its 
battle  for  freedom.  That  it  eventually  tore 


loose  from  the  plug  is  incidental ; the  fact 
remains,  such  individuals  of  the  pickerel 
family  uphold  a worthwhile  reputation  as 
fighting  fish  for  their  kind. 

Fishing  Methods 

Three  methods  are  popular  today  in  fish- 
ing for  pickerel.  First  is  fishing  with  live 
bait — minnow,  stone  catfish  or  other  small 
forage  fish.  The  bait  is  either  hooked 
through  both  lips  or  through  the  back,  care 
being  taken  in  inserting  the  hook  so  that 
the  spine  of  the  baitfish  is  not  injured.  Some 
old  pickerel  fishermen  resort  to  the  latter 
system  as  it  gives  them  a better  opportu- 
nity to  hook  the  pickerel  as  soon  as  it 
takes  the  bait  cross-wise  between  its  jawa 
Trolling  with  dead  minnow  or  other  bait 
fish  behind  a swivel,  with  double  hook  in- 
serted in  such  a way  that  the  lure  has  a 
slight  twist  and  thus  spins  when  it  is  drawn 
through  the  water,  is  also  a stand-by  meth- 
od for  oldtimers. 

The  fly  rod  fisherman  also  takes  his  share 
of  pickerel,  usually  resorting  to  fly  and 
spinner.  This  second  method  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly popular  in  central  Pennsylvania. 

Because  its  use  permits  the  fisherman  to 
cover  more  water  with  ease  and  accuracy 
in  his  casts,  the  casting  rod  has  rapidly 
come  to  the  fore  as  one  of  the  best  devices 
to  be  used  in  pickerel  fishing.  If  this  fish 
is  in  a striking  mood  at  all,  a neatly  cast 
plug  or  spoon  rates  as  a deadly  device  for 
its  taking.  From  personal  observation  we 
would  rate  certain  wobbling  spoons,  either 
silver  or  copper  finish  as  well  as  enameled 
spoons  of  the  same  type,  high  in  their  pick- 
erel-taking qualities.  Apparently,  however, 
in  some  waters  small  plugs,  either  of  the 
wobbling  or  straight-running  type,  are  equ- 
ally effective.  In  fishing  the  spoons,  a snap- 
swivel  is  essential,  as  otherwise  the  twist- 
ing action  of  these  lures  is  certain  to  re- 
sult in  a badly  twisted  line.  It  is  also  a good 
plan,  particularly  during  periods  of  low, 
clear  water,  to  use  artificial  gut  leaders  of 
about  15  pounds  test. 


A nice  Pickerel  catch 
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Mebbe  I’m  wrong,  but  I figger  thet  a fel- 
ler thet  fishes  an’  kin  see  only  his  line  is 
amissin’  the  best  part  o’  his  day  on  the 
crick.  An’  right  now,  with  the  leaves 
astartin’  ter  turn,  an’  a little  mist  floatin’ 
over  the  water,  is  the  best  time  o’  the  year 
ter  fish  an’  watch.  Jest  take  t’other  day.  I 
hied  me  down  ter  the  pike  hole  with  the 
nicest  bunch  o’  run  chubs  a feller  ud  ever 
shake  a stick  at.  Might  jest  as  well  uv  hed 
a bare  hook  fer  all  the  pike  I ketched.  A 
16-incher  wuz  the  only  one  thet  took  hold. 
But  I’m  sayin’  thet  thet  mornin’  wuz  one 
o’  the  best  I ever  had  fishin’. 

First  off,  I hears  a swishin’  sound  around 
above  a little  bend  in  the  crick,  and  five  o’ 
the  purtiest  wild  ducks  swung  down  by  me. 
Then  back  o’  me  a gray  squirrel  starts 
achatterin’.  Over  by  a mud  bank  across  the 
crick  there  come  a v on  the  water,  an’  a 
good  size  muskrat  started  swimmin’  ter  its 
hole  with  a ear  o’  corn  from  Ez  Dart’s 
cornfield. 

One  o’  the  purtiest  things  I seen  was  a 
big  blue  heron  amincin’  along  an’  not  makin’ 
a ripple.  Mebbe  thet  ol’  bird  didn’t  know  his 
stuff  on  ketchin’  fish.  He’s  been  on  the 
crick  fer  years  back  now,  an’  almost  every 
time  I tries  the  fishin’  seems  like  I see  him. 

Jest  about  this  time  o’  year  the  birds  is 
gettin’  tergether  in  big  flocks  for  their  trip 
south,  an’  I seen  a powerful  scad  o’  black- 
birds thet  roost  not  fur  from  where  I was 
fishin’. 

Mebbe  ye  won’t  believe  it,  but  I hed  felt 
powerful  tired  from  finishin’  cuttin’  my 
corn  the  day  afore,  an’  when  I goes  home 
I feels  like  50  years  hed  lifted  frum  my 
shoulders.  Thet’s  one  o’  the  big  things  I 
like  about  fishin’,  along  with  seein’  things 
aside  my  line.  A crick’s  a gz’eat  place  fer 
■wild  things  ter  be,  an’  enny  man  thet  goes 
at  it  ter  enjoy  the  quiet  an’  peace  he  kin 
find  on  the  side  don’t  need  ter  find  better 
rest  on  this  earth. 
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Editor’s  Note:  Letters  run  in  this  column  are  timely  comments  concernhig  Penn- 
sylvania angling.  They  are  not  to  be  construed  as  reflecting  in  any  way  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  in  its  program. 


URGES  HEAVIER 
TROUT  STOCKING 


Pennsylvania  Angler, 

Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Gentlemen : 

Have  read  with  considerable  interest  the 
editorial  in  January  issue  of  the  “Angler”. 
Though  I was  one  of  those  who  returned 
my  card,  and  have  therefore  expressed  my 
wishes  in  this  matter,  I would  like  to  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  trout  stocking  cannot 
be  over-emphasized. 

I say  this  in  view  of  my  experiences  over 
the  last  few  years,  when,  in  spite  of  the 
admirable  work  of  the  Board,  I have  seen 
my  catch  become  smaller  and  smaller.  Now, 
to  my  mind,  a good  day  on  the  stream  does 
not  necessarily  end  with  my  taking  home  a 
limit  catch.  On  the  contrary  3 or  4 trout 
are  sufficient  to  more  than  satisfy  me.  But 
I do  like  to  see  a fish  rise  at  least  occa- 
sionally. During  the  season  of  1936,  I and 
a party  of  three  others  spent  some  ten  days 
whipping  some  of  the  best  streams  of  the 
state,  including  the  famous  Pine  and  Kettle 
Creeks  and  Slate  Run.  Our  total  catch  for 
this  period  (and  it  was  in  the  middle  of 
May,  when  conditions  are  good),  was  less 
than  ten  trout,  all  but  two  of  which  were 
I'eturned.  None  exceeded  a length  of  eight 
inches,  and  not  a hooked  fish  succeeded  in 


soon  follow. 

It  seems  to  me  that  manufacturers  of 
fishing  tackle  might  lend  some  financial  aid 
to  the  trout  programs,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  trout  fisherman  who  spends  the  most 
money  in  pursuit  of  his  sport. 

During  this  same  period  of  years,  my 
bass  catches  have  increased  in  number  but 
decreased  in  size.  My  kill  of  bass  during  the 
season  past  was  approximately  15  fish,  in- 
cluding a smallmouth  of  16%  inches  from 
the  northeast  branch  of  the  Perkiomen 
early  in  the  season,  and  one  of  15  inches 
from  the  Little  Neshaminy  late  in  Septem- 
ber. All  tbe  rest  did  not  exceed  12  inches, 
though  I caught  and  returned  an  average 
of  15  to  20  bass  of  10  inches  or  less  every 
day  I went  out,  which  was  about  twice  a 
week  throughout  the  season.  In  my  opinion 
this  preponderance  of  small  fish  is  due  to 
the  taking  of  undersized  fish  and  to  the 
killing  of  them  by  bait  fishermen  in  remov- 
ing them  from  the  hook.  Every  bass  I 
caugbt  this  past  season  was  taken  on  a fly 
of  my  own  manufacture,  and  the  largest 
hook  used  was  a size  8.  With  such  lures, 
fish  can  be  returned  to  the  water  unharmed. 

I am  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum size  of  both  trout  and  bass,  and  a de- 
crease in  the  number  to  be  taken  in  one 
day.  What  spoilsman  needs  to  kill  15  trout 
or  10  bass  to  enjoy  a day  on  the  streams? 
Five  of  either  species  should  satisfy  all  but 
the  fish  hogs,  who  have  no  place  in  the 


Spring  Creek  Brown  Trout  caught  by  Earl  Hontz, 
State  College,  on  minnow.  Largest  18  inches 


When  he  stood  up  he  was  spellbound.  The 
big  and  jubilant  audience  dazed  bim,  and 
as  he  stammered  and  stuttered  in  an  at- 
tempt to  get  started,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  audience  halloed:  “Tell  ’em  all  you 
know.  Bill.  It  won’t  take  long.” 

That  was  just  enough  to  rile  Bill. 

“I’ll  tell  ’em  all  we  both  know,”  he  shot 
back.  “It  won’t  take  any  longer.” 


breaking  away.  Artificial  lures  were  used 
exclusively.  This  condition  also  prevailed  in 
the  Poconos,  where  I fished  on  numerous 
occasions. 

During  the  time  I spent  on  the  streams, 
I spoke  with  every  angler  I met,  and  did 
not  see  a creel  containing  more  than  3 trout 
at  any  time.  This  leads  me  to  believe  that 
should  the  Board  curtail  its  activities  in 
this  respect,  extinction  of  the  sport  will 


present  fishing  scene.  We  have  reached  a 
place  where  we  must  choose  between  fishing 
for  sport  and  fishing  for  meat,  and  to  any 
sportsman’s  mind  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  whether  a fish  is  worth  more  on  the 
end  of  a straining  leader  or  in  a frying 
pan.  I should  like  the  authority  to  fix  sea- 
sons and  limits  to  be  given  to  the  Board. 

I should  like  to  see  more  fish  wardens 
appointed,  possibly  special  wardens,  who. 
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interested  in  conservation,  would  serve 
without  pay  during  such  times  as  they  were 
on  the  streams.  I myself  hav.e  often  wished 
for  the  authority  to  bring  to  task  some  of 
the  men  I have  seen,  particularly  when  bass 
fishing,  who  have  had  3 or  4 undersized  fish 
in  their  possession.  To  inform  the  author- 
ities would  do  little  good,  as  the  men  and 
fish  would  be  gone  before  a warden  could 
be  located  and  brought  to  the  scene. 

In  regard  to  fishing  in  the  Wissahickon, 
I would  like  to  see  this  stream  opened  to 
the  angler  every  day,  with  a restriction 
that  each  angler  could  fish  there  but  twice 
a week.  This  could  be  done  by  having  each 
angler  report  to  a park  guard  who  would 
issue  him  a pass  for  the  day  and  also  note 
his  license  number.  The  angler  would  be  re- 
quired to  return  the  pass  when  leaving  the 
stream.  This  would  give  an  accurate  check 
on  the  number  of  fish  caught,  stop  the  tak- 
ing of  undersize  fish,  and  best  of  all  would 
relieve  the  overcrowding  which  was  terrible 
last  season. 

Anyone  who  was  apprehended  on  the 
stream  without  a pass,  or  who  did  not  re- 
turn the  pass  before  leaving  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a fine. 

Also  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  spinners  on  this 
stream.  On  one  occasion  I have  seen  a man 
requesting  anglers  to  remove  spinners,  and 
at  others  they  seem  to  use  them  unmolested. 
I should  like  to  see  their  use  prohibited. 

In  closing  I should  like  to  congratulate 
the  Board  on  the  good  work  it  has  been  do- 
ing in  the  face  of  flood  and  drought,  which 
no  doubt  is  the  reason  for  the  poor  fishing 
of  the  last  few  seasons.  With  a return  of 
normal  weather  conditions,  we  should  once 
more  see  good  fishing. 

If  at  anytime  I can  be  of  assistance  to 
you  in  anything,  I should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you. 

Yours  for  conservation, 

Wm.  F.  Gerhold, 

6867  North  20th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


LINE  POINTERS 

If  you  are  foolish  enough  to  let  your  line 
on  the  reel  during  the  off-season,  unless  you 
are  one  of  the  lucky  few,  you’ll  find  it  set 
or  tacky.  A line  that  has  become  set  or 
kinky  can  be  straightened  out  by  stretching 
and  rubbing  it  down  but  if  it  has  become 
tacky  or  sticky  there  isn’t  much  you  can  do 
about  it  and  I would  recommend  the  pur- 
chase of  a new  one. 

Don’t  spare  the  costs  when  buying  an 
enameled  or  treated  line  for  one  properly 
cared  for  will  pay  dividends  in  the  form  of 
easy  manipulation,  a fuller  creel  and  years 
of  service. 

In  choosing  a new  line  you  should  take 
into  consideration  first,  the  value  of  a 
tapered  line  over  one  of  the  level  variety 
especially  if  you  are  a fly  fisherman.  More 
accurate  and  delicate  casts  are  made  pos- 
sible because  there  is  not  such  a drastic 
drop  between  the  diameter  of  the  line  and 
leader.  There  is  less  strain  on  the  rod  as 
the  taper  reduces  the  weight  of  the  line, 
and  a tapered  line  whose  greatest  diameter 
is  the  same  as  that  of  a level  line  takes  up 
less  space  on  your  reel. 

Secondly,  do  not  be  afraid  of  a line  that 


Mrs.  Anna  Reeser,  of  Bedford,  with  pound, 
17  inch  Smallmouthed  Bass,  caught  in  the  Rays- 
town  branch  of  the  Juniata  River. 


seems  stiff  when  new,  constant  use  and 
dressing  will  soon  give  it  a supple  action. 
A little  obstinacy  at  first  is  good,  for  a new 
line  with  too  soft  a finish  will  mean  dis- 
appointment later  on. 

Lastly,  care  should  be  taken  to  choose  a 
line  which  is  heavy  enough  to  force  the  rod 
to  do  its  work,  but  not  so  heavy  that  the 
use  of  a “bean  pole”  is  necessary  to  throw 
it  around. 

After  you  have  a line  that  suits  your 
need,  to  assure  good  service  it  must  be 
taken  care  of.  Some  recommend  its  remov- 
al from  the  reel  after  each  trip.  Personally 
I don’t  think  this  is  necessary  if  your  line 
is  well  dressed. 

Line  dressing  is  the  only  method  of  ob- 
taining a maximum  of  service  from  your 
line.  In  fly  flsbing  with  nymph  and  dry  fly 
it  should  receive  its  full  quota  of  dressing, 
for  there  is  a distinct  advantage  in  a float- 
ing line  for  this  purpose. 

An  occasional  inspection  will  reveal  any 
break  in  the  enamel,  these  spots  should  be 
rubbed  down  well  with  a piece  of  velvet  or 
heavy  felt,  the  friction  caused  by  the  action 
will  soften  the  coating  and  close  the  gaji 
of  its  own  accord. 

When  the  line  is  put  away  for  the  season 
it  should  be  taken  off  the  reel  and  left  to 
lie  in  loose  coils  in  a hat  box  or  some  othcn- 
dust  resisting  container. 

With  these  precautions  a good  enameled 
line  will  last  indefinitely. 

- — Bob  Glover. 


Teacher  was  giving  a lesson  on  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  March. 

“What  is  it,”  she  asked,  “that  comes  in 
like  a lion  and  goes  out  like  a lamb?” 
“Father,”  replied  the  smallest  pupil. 


We  noticed  the  following  on  a poster  ad- 
vertising a College  dance:  ‘Girls  may  attend 
the  dance,  but  no  dresses  are  to  be  worn 
above  the  knees.’  We  tried  to  get  tickets, 
but  none  were  to  be  had. 


PLUG -HITTING  HERON 

-\rc  those  graceful  blue  herons  you 
see  on  your  ’favorite  fishing  streams 
shy  of  human  beings?  While  gener- 
ally your  answer  to  this  would  be 
“yes,”  one  member  of  the  heron  tribe 
apparently  has  set  a record  when  it 
comes  to  hitting  a plug  and  disdain 
for  its  rival  fisherman — man. 

Writes  Dr.  A.  f'.  Donahower  of 
Philadelphia : 

“The  PE.VN.SVLVAMA  ANGLER 
often  gives  unusual  experiences  of 
anglers.  Last  month  I had  the  most 
unusual  experience  in  all  my  40  years 
of  bass  fishing. 

“I  had  gone  out  on  a lake  for  an 
evening’s  plug  casting  for  largemouth 
bass.  As  1 drifted  into  a small  bay, 
my  wife,  sitting  in  the  front  of  the 
boat,  called  my  attention  to  a (Jreat 
Blue  Heron  standing  on  a point  not 
mere  than  20  yards  away.  I cast  my 
plug,  a,  floating  injured  minnow,  about 
10  yards  to  the  left  of  the  bird,  ex- 
pecting it  to  fly.  Well  it  did — right 
at  my  plug.  I gave  the  rod  a jerk,  as 
1 did  not  want  to  catch  the  bird.  It 
made  another  grab  at  the  plug.  The 
only  thing  1 could  do  then  was  to  pull 
the  line  in  quickly  with  my  hands. 
The  bird  was  then  not  more  than  10 
yards  away  from  the  boat  and  in  10 
feet  of  water.  With  the  use  of  its 
wings  and  legs  it  swam  and  paddled 
back  to  the  point. 

“My  next  cast  was  made  out  into 
the  bay  but  again  the  bird  did  the 
same  thing.  So  I moved  over  about 
30  yards — I had  enough  but  not  the 
bird.  It  flew  over,  right  past  the  boat 
and  perched  on  a large  rock,  still  look- 
ing for  the  plug,  and  on  the  next  cast 
out  it  went  right  after  it  again.  I was 
beginning  to  get  rather  annoyed,  so  I 
moved  about  .50  yards  down  along  the 
shore;  dow’n  comes  Mr.  Heron  on  an- 
other nice  rock.  1 pulled  in  my  plug 
and,  with  my  wife  attired  in  a white 
rain  cape,  1 paddled  the  boat  close 
enough  that  she  would  have  been  able 
to  have  caught  it  in  my  six-foot  land- 
ing net.  It  then  flew  up  along  the 
shore  a short  distance  and  I moved 
down  the  lake  about  200  yards  to  an- 
other bay  to  fish  in  peace.  But  such 
was  not  the  case,  for  in  five  or  ten 
minutes  o\er  the  tree  tops  came  the 
bird  and  landed  near  the  boat. 

“By  this  time  1 had  had  enough 
and  quit  for  the  day.” 


Catch  of  Smallmouthed  Bass  made  by  Ed  Taborelle, 
Teaneck,  N.  J.,  on  Upper  Delaware  River 


When  Pymatuning  Lake  Was  Opened  To  The  Public  On  July  1st 


COMMOmEALTH 
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WHEN  PYMATUNING 
LAKE  WAS  OPENED 


New  Warden  Plan  Tried  In  Lehigh 


(1)  Two  fair  visitors  with  a Pymatuning 
smallmouthed  bass  (2)  Leaving  with  his 
catch  of  carp  (3)  Drawing  in  a seine  while 
taking  carp  (4)  Fishing  scene  (5)  Wild 
ducks  are  abundant  at  the  Lake  (6)  An- 
other fishing  scene  (7)  The  speakers’  stand 
(8)  Carp  milling  about  as  food  is  thrown 
into  the  lake  (9)  Contented  fishermen  on  one 
of  the  wharves  (10)  Two  anglers  display 
their  catch  (11)  Fishing  from  boats  and 
ashore  (12)  The  Patrol  Launch. 


PASSING  OF  THE 
MICHIGAN  GRAYLING 

It  was  with  a feeling  of  deep  regret  that 
we  read  the  following  account  of  the  pass- 
ing of  a grand  American  game  fish,  the 
Michigan  grayling,  from  waters  in  that 
state.  The  following  account  by  Ben  East 
of  its  extinction  appeared  in  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

The  Michigan  grayling,  famed  fish  never 
found  outside  the  borders  of  this  one  state, 
that  made  Michigan  rivers  renowned  among 
the  anglers  of  America  50  years  ago,  is  of- 
ficially extinct. 

The  fishing  season  of  1936  saw  not  a 
single  specimen  taken  from  the  Otter  river 
in  the  upper  peninsula  by  fly  fishermen, 
as  far  as  the  state  conservation  department 
has  been  able  to  learn,  reports  Fred  A, 
Westerman,  head  of  the  department’s  fish 
division.  The  grayling  made  their  last  stand 
in  the  Otter,  the  only  river  north  of  the 
straits  in  which  they  were  ever  found,  and 
last  year  is  the  first  in  the  recorded  his- 
tory of  the  Otter  that  at  least  a few  of  the 
famous  fish  have  not  been  hooked. 

On  the  basis  of  this  record  the  conserva- 
tion department  has  given  the  Michigan 
grayling  up  for  lost.  No  further  attempts  at 
seining  a breeding  stock  for  propagation 
are  to  be  made.  Hope  of  taking  such  a 
breeding  stock,  long  entertained,  has  been 
abandoned  and  the  grayling  can  now  be  en- 
rolled in  the  ranks  of  vanished  Americans, 
species  of  wildlife  wiped  forever  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  It  is  a short  but  illus- 
trious list,  including  the  passenger  pigeon, 
the  great  auk,  the  heath  hen  and  now  the 
Michigan  grayling. 

Wants  One  More  Look 

Westerman  himself,  long  interested  in 
preserving  at  least  a remnant  of  the  once 
plentiful  grayling,  admits  that  the  fish  now 
are  extinct  for  all  practical  purposes  and 
probably  are  gone  to  the  last  lone  individ- 
ual. Nevertheless,  he  says,  he  intends  to 
visit  the  Otter  in  person  some  time  this 
coming  summer,  “just  to  look  the  ground 
over”  and  convince  himself  there  is  no 
chance  that  any  grayling  remain. 

Westerman  headed  a state  expedition  to 
the  Otter  in  1924  and  again  in  1925,  sein- 
ing a fair  supply  of  grayling  each  time 
in  an  attempt  to  propagate  the  fish  artifi- 
cially. Both  efforts  ended  in  failure. 

At  the  time  of  his  visits  the  fish,  al- 
though dwindling,  were  still  fairly  plenti- 
ful, Westerman  says.  He  is  going  back  this 
year  for  one  final  look.  The  stream  has  un- 
dergone important  changes  in  the  last  10 
or  12  years,  he  points  out. 


By  CHARLES  H.  NEHF 


Following  the  suggestion  inaugurated 
several  years  ago  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association, 
Philadelphia,  the  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  in  Lehigh  county,  through  the  sug- 
gestion of  District  Fish  Warden  C.  Joel 
Young,  entered  into  the  field  of  club  warden 
idea  on  a more  comprehensive  scale.  The 
idea,  in  its  now  completed  scope,  embraces 
the  entire  county  and  practically  all  of  the 
14  member  organizations  have  one  or  more 
sportsmen  who  have  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices without  pay  or  compensation. 

Having  no  vested  power  of  arrest  it  is 
the  duty  of  each  of  the  assigned  50  men  to 
furnish  full  information  of  any  fish,  game 
or  forestry  violation  and  submit  the  details 
to  their  nearest  Fish  Warden,  Game  Pro- 
tector, Forest  Fire  Warden,  Forester,  or 
any  of  their  corresponding  specials.  Appli- 
cations were  submitted  to  each  member  club 
and  without  due  solicitation  97  sportsmen 
offered  their  services  to  the  further  con- 
servation of  our  invaluable  fish,  game  and 
forest  resources. 

Of  the  97  applicants.  President  Milton  O. 
Knauss  appointed  District  Fish  Warden  C. 
Joel  Young  and  Game  Protector  Harry 
Rickert  to  select  50  whom  they  judged  to 
be  most  responsible  in  such  a capacity.  In 
cases  where  clubs  had  twice  the  number  of 
applicants  than  those  alloted  to  clubs  as 
wardens,  it  proved  most  difficult  for  selec- 
tion. Chronological  age  and  experience  in 
the  field  were  given  greatest  preference. 

With  the  appointment  of  a club  warden 
each  is  given  a badge,  identification  card, 
and  several  violation  report  cards.  For  the 
metallic  chromium  badge,  outlined  in  blue 
enamel,  the  club  warden  or  the  sportsmen’s 
organization  of  which  he  is  a member  must 
deposit  50  cents.  This,  far  less  than  the 


value  of  the  badge  itself,  is  to  create  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  Quite  naturally  the 
money  is  refunded  when  the  sportsman 
warden  retires  or  is  removed  from  his  trust, 
and  the  badge  returned  to  the  Federation. 

A proper  identification  card,  counter- 
signed by  the  president  and  secretary  of 
the  Federation,  proves  the  charge  which  is 
entrusted  in  the  bearer.  The  card  further 
carries  the  same  number  which  the  club 
warden  displays  on  the  badge  worn. 

Since  the  idea  has  spread,  desire  both 
verbal  and  written,  as  expressed  by  other 
sportsmen,  has  added  more  candidates  to 
the  list  of  the  present  applicants  for  club 
wardens  so  that  now  there  are  three  times 
the  number  of  those  already  appointed.  All 
feel  that  the  fish,  game  and  forests  are 
common  property  and  as  such  should  be 
protected  from  the  flagrant  violator  and 
poacher. 

The  educational  and  moral  effect  of  such 
a campaign,  which  the  club  wardens  can 
wage  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  field 
force,  should  cause  a high  respect  for  the 
law  in  field  and  stream.  Their  business  is 
not  to  be  “squealers”  but  protectors  of  com- 
mon property.  Violations  are  complete 
losses  to  the  sportsmen  and  all  suffer;  in- 
formation by  one  who  is  least  suspected 
may  lead  to  full  apprehension  of  the  selfish 
and  unsportsmanlike  practices  which  exist 
in  spite  of  rigid  patrol. 

It  is  the  further  intention  of  Warden 
Young  to  hold  a miniature  training  school 
for  the  newly  appointed  club  wardens  dur- 
ing which  time  the  state  conservation  laws 
are  to  be  reviewed  and  studied.  With  such 
a plan  the  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
in  Lehigh  county  hopes  they  have  made  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  FEDERATION 
OF  SPORTSMEN'S  CLUBS  OF 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  August  'ZS, 
1935,  at  the  Valley  Forge  Hotel,  Norristown. 

All  of  the  cdubs  were  invited  to  attend. 
The  Montgomery  County  Fish,  Game  and 
Forestry  Association  was  the  host  club  at 
this  meeting.  Judge  Harold  G.  Knight  pre- 
sided, and  J.  Warren  Zeigler  acted  as  Sec- 
retary. The  rearing  and  distribution  of  500 
pheasants  assumed  by  the  Norristown  Club 
at  this  time,  formed  the  basis  or  nucleus 
for  inviting  the  other  clubs  in  the  County  to 
join  in  sharing  the  expense.  All  the  Clubs 
immediately  took  a keen  interest  in  this 
pheasant  project,  being  supervised  by  J.  Ed. 
Brewer,  of  Norristown,  especially  the  Perki- 
omen  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Club  of  Schwenks- 
ville,  who  contributed  a substantial  amount 
toward  the  cost. 

The  early  stages  of  this  County  organiza- 
tion centered  pretty  well  around  one  person 
in  particular,  Mr.  Zeigler,  who  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Montgomery  County  P^'ish,  Game 
and  Forestry  Association  for  more  than  six 
years.  He  corresponded  with  the  State  and 
District  Federated  Bodies,  and  arranged  to 
have  Mr.  Haehnle,  of  Bethlehem,  V.  Chair- 
man of  this  District,  with  us  on  the  night  of 
August  23,  1935.  Mr.  Haehnle  explained  the 
value  of  County  Units,  and  the  various  steps 
necessary  to  organize.  P.  C.  Platt,  of  Wall- 
ingford, was  also  present  at  this  meeting, 
and  encouraged  this  County  to  organize  the 
Clubs.  Mr.  Platt  was  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Division,  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America. 

Howard  C.  Shallcross  of  Gratersford 
(President  of  the  Perkiomen  Valley  Sports- 
men’s Club)  and  J.  Warren  Zeigler  of  Nor- 
ristown ( Secretary  of  Montgomery  County 
Fish,  Game  and  Forestry  Association)  were 
elected  temporary  P’resident  and  Secretary, 
I'espectively. 

At  the  meeting  of  August  23,  1935,  it  was 
decided  to  organize  a Montgomery  County 
unit,  and  arranged  for  the  next  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Schwenksville,  on  September  13, 
1935. 

A meeting  was  held  on  September  13, 
1935,  at  Memorial  Park,  Schwenksville,  at 
the  invitation  of  Perkiomen  Valley  Sports- 
men’s Club  of  that  place.  This  meeting  was 
attended  by  ten  clubs,  viz.: — Clubs  from 
Norristown,  Pottstown,  Huntingdon  Valley, 
Gilbertsville,  Sumneytown,  Schwenksville, 
Red  Hill,  Lansdale,  Royersford,  and  Har- 
leysville.  These  Clubs  represented  a total 
paid  up  membership  of  about  1200  Sports- 
men. 

The  representatives  voted  unanimously  to 
form  the  Montgomery  County  unit.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season: 

Howard  C.  Shallcross,  Gratersford,  Presi- 
dent; Lloyd  Reeves,  Huntingdon  Valley,  1st 
Vice  President;  Irvin  Clemens,  Royersford, 
2nd  Vice  President;  J.  Warren  Zeigler,  Nor- 
ristown, Secretary;  Clarence  S.  Gerhart,  Red 
Hill,  Treasurer. 

All  of  the  above  have  been  twice  reelected, 
and  are  still  serving  in  their  respective  ca- 
pacities, with  the  exception  of  Lloyd  Reeves, 
who  was  succeeded  by  John  A.  Miller  of 
Narberth. 

The  next  meeting  w’as  held  on  October  21, 
1935,  at  Royersford,  the  next  was  on  No- 
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vember  4,  1935,  in  Norristown. 

Since  then  meetings  are  being  held  in  the 
various  towns  as  guests  of  the  respective 
clubs. 

Accomplishments  ot  the  Federation 
Since  Its  Organization 

By  Game  Committee — 

(1)  Cooperated  with  the  Norristown  Club 
in  their  pheasant  rearing  and  distributing 
project,  started  before  the  org.inization  of 
this  County  unit. 

(2)  Built  four  pheasant  pens  at  the  East- 
ern State  Penitentiary,  Gratersford,  to  raise 
at  least  500  pheasants  annually. 

(3)  Built  Brooder  House  on  the  Pen 
Grounds  to  hatch  pheasant  eggs  and  pur- 
chased the  Brooder  which  was  used  this 
spring. 

(4)  Cooperated  with  Game  Commission  in 
distributing  approximately  1500  rabbits, 
1400  pheasants,  285  squirrels,  and  89  quail 
in  1936. 

(5)  Divided  the  County  into  districts  for 
winter  feeding  of  birds  and  game,  allocating 
certain  of  the  townships  to  the  respective 
clubs.  Excellent  work  was  reported  done  by 
all  the  clubs. 

(6)  Reared  and  liberated  191  pheasants  in 
1936.  These  were  raised  on  the  Penitentiary 
Grounds.  At  present  a goodly  number  of 
pheasants  are  being  raised  to  be  liberated 
later  in  the  season. 

(7)  Need  approximately  $500.00  this  year 
to  carry  out  their  plans  for  1937. 

By  Fish  Committee — 

Under  the  supervision  of  Warden  Harry 
Z.  Cole  and  District  Forester  E.  F.  Brouse, 
the  streams  of  the  County  were  surveyed 
for  improvements  in  October  and  November, 
1935.  Immediately  several  applications  were 
filed  with  the  W.  P.  A.  Authorities  for  re- 
pairing the  Areola,  Schwenksville,  and  Sal- 
ford Dams  on  the  Perkiomen  Creek. 

During  the  past  two  years  several  major 
stream  improvement  projects  were  com- 
pleted with  W.  P.  A.  labor,  sponsored  by  the 
County  Commissioners,  as  follows: 

(1)  Building  nine  Boulder  Dams  and  re- 
moving dirt  on  Mingo  Creek  near  Royers- 
ford. 


(2)  Repair  Upper  Knickerbocker,  Perkio- 
menville,  Kratz,  Salford,  Schwenksville,  and 
Areola  dams  on  the  Perkiomen  Creek. 

(3)  Prepared  several  pools  on  the  prop- 
erty of  F.  H.  Lersch  at  Spring  Mount  as  a 
hatchery  for  bait  fish  which  later  were 
dropped  because  they  did  not  prove  satis- 
factory. 

(4)  Planted  over  50,000  Willow  cuttings, 
with  N.  Y.  A.  labor,  along  the  streams  of 
the  County.  These  Willow  cuttings  were 
donated  by  the  Muller  Nurseries. 

(5)  Built  a fine  propagating  pond  on  the 
Beidler  Farm  in  Upper  Merion  Township 
and  stocked  it  with  several  hundred  breed- 
ing catfish  furnished  by  the  State  Fish 
Commission.  A second  pond  is  planned  to  be 
built  this  year  on  the  Beidler  Farm. 

(6)  Developing  a propagating  pond  on 
the  property  of  F.  W.  Hawkins  at  College- 
ville. 

(7)  Built  Boulder  Dams  on  the  Branch 
Creek  near  Lederach,  and  near  Morwood. 

(8)  Planning  to  improve  the  Skippack 
and  Pennypack  Creeks. 

(9)  Need  about  $600.00  to  cover  their 
1937  activities. 

By  the  Forestry  Committee — 

(1)  Planted  6500  trees  purchased  by  this 
organization  on  April,  1936  (3500  Norway 
Spruce,  1000  Black  Walnuts,  1000  Hemlocks, 
500  Red  Pine,  and  500  Scotch  Pine). 

Planted  25,000  trees  (12  kinds)  in  April 
of  this  year.  This  project  was  sponsored  by 
the  County  Commissioners  and  work  done 
by  W.  P.  A.  labor  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Brouse. 

Started  nursery  on  the  State  Penitentiary 
Grounds  in  October,  1936.  700  square  feet 
were  prepared  and  seeded  with  White  Pine, 
Scotch  Pine,  and  Beech.  In  April  of  this 
year,  another  extensive  planting  took  place 
as  reported  by  Mr.  Brouse.  It  is  expected 
the  nursery  will  produce  from  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  trees  annually  starting  in  1939. 

By  Legislative  Committee — 

(1)  Headed  by  Burd  P.  Evans,  of  Trappe, 
Chairman,  and  Howard  Metzger,  Harleys- 
ville.  Secretary.  Took  an  active  part  in  the 
State  Federation  Meetings  held  in  Harris- 
burg on  Lincoln’s  Birthday  in  1936  and  1937. 

(2)  Attended  all  the  meetings  during  the 


Bass  streams  as  well  as  trout  streams  are  being  improved  by  the  WPA.  Deflector  with  brush, 

French  Creek,  Chester  County 
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Dr.  Carl  McAloose  and  Sonny  Chevinski  of  Mc- 
Adoo  with  three  brown  trout  taken  from  the  Le- 
high River. 


past  two  years  of  the  South  East  District 
Federation  Meetings. 

(3)  Reported  on  all  pending  legislation  at 
our  regular  quarterly  meetings. 

(4)  Presented  four  important  proposed 
bills  to  the  Division  and  State  bodies  after 
holding  three  special  public  meetings  to 
formulate  the  bills. 

The  bills  suggested  were  in  substance: 

(a)  Act  to  amend  the  present  trespass 
Act  of  1901. 

(b)  Act  to  amend  present  law  pertaining 
to  the  purchase  of  lands  for  public  use — to 
enable  Counties  to  participate  with  the 
Game  Commission. 

(c)  Amendment  to  the  present  “Hit  and 
run  act”  to  modify  the  motor  vehicle  act  to 
also  cover  “birds,  fowl,  and  animals,  wild 
and  domesticated.” 

(d)  Resolution  to  remedy  stream  pollution 
by  applying  legislation  that  will  include  all 
violators  and  provide  proper  penalties. 

(5)  Contacted  our  Assemblymen  and  Sen- 
ator on  the  various  bills  before  the  Legis- 
lature from  time  to  time,  conveying  the 
action  on  them  taken  by  our  County  organ- 
ization as  a whole. 

Ways  and  Means  and  Entertainment 
Committee — 

(1)  Raised  $525.00  in  December,  1935,  by 
holding  a successful  raffle. 

(2)  Held  a Shoot  on  the  Penitentiary 
Grounds  in  May,  1936,  and  thereby  raised 
approximately  $200.00  for  the  Federation. 

(3)  Held  shoots  on  the  Penitentiary 
Grounds  in  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber, 1936,  all  showing  small  profits.  This 
year  they  are  planning  to  hold  shoots  every 
month.  These  should  be  better  patronized 
by  the  Sportsmen  that  like  to  break  clay 
pigeons. 


RESTOCKING  STREAMS 


There  is  satisfaction  among  the  thousands 
of  fishermen  of  the  community  as  they  note 
the  substantial  restocking  of  the  local  trout 
streams  in  anticipation  of  next  year’s  fish- 
ing season. 

In  contrast  with  the  practices  of  by-gone 
years,  sizeable  fish  now  are  placed  in  the 
streams.  With  satisfactory  feeding,  these 
fish  will  grow  to  attractive  size  by  next 
spring  and  summer.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  strong  and  self-reliant  fish  that  will 
make  their  way,  all  being  in  sharj)  contrast 
with  the  tiny,  almost  invisible  babies  that 
used  to  be  dumped  into  the  streams  to  be 
devoured  in  a single  gulp  by  voracious  ducks 
and  other  water  fowl. 

Perhaps  the  number  of  fish  which  are  re- 
ported in  the  restocking  program  seem  small 
by  comparison  with  the  number  of  fishermen 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  fish  which  can  be 
placed  in  any  stream.  The  natural  food 
supply  will  take  care  of  just  so  many  fish 
and  not  any  more.  To  put  in  more  is  to 
defeat  the  program.  Our  streams  do  not 
grow  with  the  increase  in  the  army  of  fish- 
ermen. Their  volume  of  water  remains  about 
the  same  and  the  quantity  of  worms, 
bugs,  flies,  larvae  and  other  forms  of  food 
remains  about  the  same  from  year  to  year. 
— Editorial,  Allentown  Chronicle  and  News. 


BEDFORD  CATCHES 

From  Special  Warden  Harry  Moore  of 
Hopewell  comes  the  following  report  of 
catches  in  the  Bedford  County  area. 

“Just  a few  more  items  for  the  ANGLER. 

“Glenn  Ritchey  of  Loysburg,  Bedford 
County,  age  17  years,  caught  on  Three 
Springs  Run  on  first  day  of  season  14  ti’out 
on  live  bait. 

“John  Lykens  of  Saxton,  Bedford  Coun- 
ty, caught  on  Spring  Creek  a brown  trout 
weight  414  lbs.,  length  2314  inches  long. 
Caught  on  live  bait. 

“Eddie  Kilcoin,  Bedford,  caught  a 17 Vj 
inch  rainbow  trout  on  Lake  Koon  on  li\e 
bait.” 


DOGGIE  ROAST  ENJOYED  BY  THE 
MONTGOMERY  GROUP 


The  Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation, of  Schwenksville,  held  their  August 
meeting  at  the  Memorial  Park  and  after 
a general  business  meeting,  which  was  well 
attended,  a “doggie”  roast  was  enjoyed. 

Howard  Shallcross,  President  of  this  As- 
sociation, reported  that  according  to  a let- 
ter from  Capt.  E.  Leitheiser,  warden  of  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary^  the  State  For- 
estry Commission  requested  that  provisions 
be  made  inside  the  Penitentiary  wall  for 
tree  propagation  beds.  The  matter  is  being 
discussed  by  Capt.  Leitheiser  and  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  agree- 
ments will  be  made  so  that  these  trees 
will  become  the  property  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen  and  not 
the  State. 

After  these  trees  are  ready  for  trans- 
planting 25,000  to  30,000  should  be  avail- 
able for  Montgomery  County,  to  be  used 


for  water  sheds  and  not  for  commercial- 
izing purposes. 

“Our  streams  are  becoming  a seriou.s 
problem  on  account  of  the  lack  of  trees 
along  their  banks,”  said  President  Shall 
cross.  “All  sportsmen  should  be  interested 
in  tree  propagation  and  planting  of  trees 
to  preserve  our  streams,”  he  added. 

The  work  on  the  picnic  grounds  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sportsmen  of  Montgomer\ 
County  on  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiar> 
Grounds,  at  (iraterford  property  started 
last  month.  The  trapshooting  grounds  will 
be  relocated,  a shelter  for  picnic  tables, 
quoit  pits,  baseball  diamond,  rifle  and  pistol 
range,  and  other  amusements,  all  for  the 
sportsmen  and  their  families  and  friends 
will  be  provided  for.  A good  hard-surfaced 
road  will  be  built  to  the.se  grounds  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  road  leading  to 
the  gates  of  the  Penitentiary. 


FISH  STORIES 

BRAIN  EXERCISER  No.  4.56 
Mr.  A.  Puzzler  deposited  fifty  dollars  in 
Jiis  bank.  He  drew  it  out  in  various  sums. 
When  he  had  his  original  fifty  dollars 
drawn  out  he  discovered  that  according  to 
his  figures,  he  still  had  a dollar  on  deposit 
in  the  bank.  How  come? 

W ithdrawal — $20.00  Balance — $30.00 

Withdrawal — 15.00  Balance — 15.00 

Withdrawal — 9.00  Balance — 6.00 

Withdrawal — 6.00  Balance — 0.00 


$50.00 


$51.00 


A well  tied  bucktail  is  by  far  the  best 
lure  for  trout  during  the  early  weeks  of 
the  season  and  also  later  during  high  and 
roily  water  following  a rain,  a bucktail 
user  says. 


R.  D.  Peters  with  a nice  catch  ot  bass  from  Twin 
Lakes,  Pike  County.  He  and  a companion  made 
this  catch. 
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OLD  CHARLEY  ON  TROUT 

By  DONALD  J.  ANDERSON 


OLD  Charley  arrived  at  the  crowded 
Little  Lehigh  on  April  15th  morn.  His 
face  was  anxious.  His  eyes  roamed  to  the 
falls  at  Trexler’s  Trout  Hatchery,  then  to 
the  foaming  rapids  below.  The  water  sang 
as  it  swirled  and  danced  down  under  the 
shade  of  ancient  willows.  The  sky  was 
downcast;  rain  appeared  inevitable.  But 
Charley  just  watched.  The  others  hastened 
to  likely-looking  holes,  tossed  in,  and  cried: 
“We’re  off,  1937”  . . . But  Charley  watched. 

Then,  slowly,  he  edged  his  way  amongst 
the  underbrush  off  the  west  side  of  the 
stream.  Surreptitiously,  the  trout  would 
proclaim  of  his  advance.  Certainly  it 
would  reduce  their  horde. 

Charley  didn’t  .splash  in  the  Lehigh  and 
toss  his  lure — in  his  case,  a live  minnow — 
carelessly  at  some  whirlpool  or  rapid.  No, 
not  him.  He  surveyed  his  fishing  territory, 
meditated,  and  cast. 

His  throw  fell  on  a light  rapid,  which 
seemingly  melted  into  a series  of  whirl- 
pools, which  sucked  the  bait  under  some 
proti'uding  roots.  Lightly,  he  jerked  his  rod. 
Again.  And  again.  Several  times  he  looked 
at  the  water  and  spat  tobacco  juice  at  it. 

The  others  tramped  around.  The  stream 
was  alive  with  anxious  anglers. 

But  Charley  stood  in  the  cover  and  fished 
at  the  banks. 

Bang!  . . . From  under  the  roots  darted 
a gleaming,  symmetrical  figure.  A wide 
smile  spread  over  Charley’s  weather-beat- 
en face.  He  set  the  hook.  His  eyes  glued 
on  his  tugging  line.  A nice  trout,  there! 
He  slowly  reeled  in  line.  There  followed  a 
series  of  splashes,  a scoop  with  the  net,  and 
Charley  bent  forward  and  sighed  audibly, 
“Number  one.” 

The  trout  measured  twelve  inches.  The 
anglers  in  mid-stream  paid  no  particular 
attention.  But  when  two,  three,  four  trout 
were  taken  from  roots,  alongside  submerged 
rocks  and  tunneled  ground  along  the  banks, 
they  began  to  look  at  one  another.  That 
guy  had  an  idea. 

Which  was  true.  The  idea  was  not  a 
guess.  It  was  a conclusion.  Here  were  con- 
ditions; swollen  stream,  mid-stream  waders, 
down-cast  skies.  A.ll  but  the  latter  would 
indicate  bank  feeding,  and  that  concluding 
condition  was  not  as  vital  as  the  others. 
Therefore,  along  the  banks  was  the  proper 
place  to  fish. 

Among  Charley’s  virtues,  the  greatest  is 
patience.  He  studies  his  water  before  he 
fishes.  Yet,  as  sportsman’s  creels  go,  he 
usually  gets  a good  catch.  He  may  not  be 


On  the  cut  section  of  a tree  trunk  may 
be  seen  the  growth  rings  which  mark  its 
annual  growth  increases.  During  the  warm 
season,  growth  is  rapid  and  a wide  band  of 
soft  woody  cells  is  laid  down  under  the 
bark.  In  the,  cold  season,  growth  is  retard- 
ed, resulting  in  the  deposition  of  a band  of 
dense  woody  cells.  This  compact  layer  of 
winter  cells  marks  the  end  of  the  annulus 
or  growth  ring. 

Anthony  Leewenhoeck,  1686,  pioneering 
with  his  self-made  microscope,  pointed  out 


the  first  one  to  toss  a line  in  the  water, 
but  he  oftimes  is  first  to  land  a fish. 

These  anglers  in  mid-stream  noticed 
Charley’s  sneaking  tactics,  but  paid  no  heed. 
“Just  an  old  timer  who  struck  a lucky  hole 
and  thinks  it’s  his  creepy  movements  that’s 
getting  the  trout,”  say  they. 

Old  Charley  would  say  different.  If  he 
was  to  tell  the  story  of  a fishing  trip  it 
would  probably  go: 

“Well,  I looks  over  the  stream.  Low, 
clear.  The  sky  bright  with  mid-summer  sun- 
shine. I says  to  myself,  ‘Well,  now,  fishing 
isn’t  going  to  be  much  good,  but  I may  as 
well  ti-y.  At  any  rate,  today’s  Monday,  and 
the  wash  would  have  to  be  done  . . . Yeh, 
I’ll  fish  a few  hours’.” 

(Pause  to  spit.  Perhaps  a hiccough  from 
some  swallowed  juice  and  an  apology.) 
“Now,  since  streams  are  low,  trout  are  in 
deeper  water  where  cover  and  water  tem- 
peratures are  agreeable.  But  the  sun  . . . 
oh  yes,  that’s  high,  and  plenty  hot,  so — ” 
(Here  Charley  leans  forward  in  his 
chair,  and  his  arms  indicate  a cast.)  “I 
sneaks  along  the  shade  trees,  careful  not 
to  step  in  no  muskrat  holes,  and  casts 
right  under  some  old  gathered  driftwood. 
The  lure  floats  by.  Silently.  Slowly.  Then! 
So  sudden  was  the  strike  I nearly  dropped 
my  pole.  The  hook  was  set  in  a moment! 
How  he  pulled ! By  gosh,  he  must  be  a dan- 
dy! I saw  him;  green-back,  orange-red 
belly.  I fought  him  up  mid-stream  ’cause 
the  current  was  lesser  there.  He  tugged 
and  tugged!  . . . but  I got  him.” 

(Half  reclining  in  his  chair  again) : “Ah, 
yes,  there  was  a real  trout!” 

After  a short  silence,  Charley  might  con- 
clude: “If  only  my  legs  would  be  in  better 
shape — I’ll  bet  they’d  feed  today!” 


If  thirsty  and  without  water,  put  a small 
stone  or  button  under  your  tongue;  it  will 
keep  your  mouth  moist. 


A yellow  perch  weighing  414  pounds 
tops  this  division  of  game  fish  taken  on 
hook  and  line,  it  is  said. 


A calico  bass  weighing  3 14  pounds  is  the 
largest  fish  in  this  division  known  to  have 
been  taken  on  hook  and  line,  it  is  claimed. 


All  fi.'^h  see  further  and  more  clearly 
under  water  than  they  do  above.  One  rea- 
son to  fish  fi'om  the  banks  as  much  as 
possible. 


that  fish  scales  showed  evidence  of  growth 
rings. 

Most  of  our  common  game  fishes  show 
a scale  growth  pattern  that  gives  a defi- 
nite record  of  their  growth  season.  Scale 
growth  in  this  latitude  is  slowed  or  stopped 
during  the  winter  season.  When  growth  is 
again  speeded  in  the  spring,  a slight  change 
in  the  pattern  of  the  rings  is  established. 
With  each  winter  season,  an  annual  ring, 
or  annulus  is  laid  down.  During  the  sum- 
mer period  of  rapid  growth,  a varying 


Clarence  Kratz,  chairman  of  the  enter- 
tainment committee  announced  that  at  the  i 
regular  October  meeting  of  this  Association,  j 
Mr.  Abell,  a representative  of  the  Reming-  • 
ton  Arms  Co.,  would  be  present  and  give  i 
the  sportsmen  an  illustrated  lecture  most 
interesting  to  all  hunters.  This  meeting  will  1 
be  held  on  Thursday,  October  8,  in  the  1 
Borough  Hall,  here,  and  all  sportsmen,  , 
whether  members  of  the  Association  or  not  ; 
are  urged  to  be  present. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Perkiomen  Valley  { 
Sportsmen’s  Association  to  sponsor  a Booster  i 
meeting  every  year  during  the  month  of  i 
October  and  plans  are  rapidly  being  com- 
pleted for  a splendid  program  again  this  i 
year,  which  will  be  announced  later,  and  will  . 
be  held  on  Friday  evening,  October  30.  This  t 
event  always  attracts  hundreds  of  sportsmen  : 
from  throughout  the  County  and  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  arrangements  is  an-  ■ 
ticipating  a larger  crowd  than  even  before.  ' 


Lake  Erie  supplies  more  than  90  per  cent  1 
of  the  perch  used  in  America. 


Sonny  Chevinski  displays  another  Lehigh  brown 
trout,  20  inches  in  length.  He  caught  it  during  the 
past  season. 


I 

i;1 

number  of  finer  rings,  or  circulae  are  laid  ! 
down. 

i 

Scale  studies  are  particularly  useful  in  i 
water  where  it  is  thought  that  fishes  are 
not  attaining  sufficiently  rapid  growth.  If  | 
the  age  of  the  fish  is  determined  by  this  ; 
method  and  the  recorded  length  is  not  up  | 
to  the  expected  normal  then  a cause  for  the 
lack  of  growth  may  be  sought.  Other  ap-  ■ 
plications  of  the  method  may  also  be  made. 

Vermont  Fish  and  Game  Service 


Growth  Rings  in  Fish  Seal  es  Like  Annular  Rings  in  Trees  Show  Age  of  Specimen 


DIARY  OF  AN  HONEST  ANGLER 


Note:  The  following  episodes  which  transpired 
near  Pecks  Pond.  Pike  County,  have  been  re- 
counted. we  are  assured,  to  prove  the  truthfulness 
of  fishermen.  In  printing  them,  the  Editor  expresses 
thanks  to  that  veteran  fish  yarn  chronicler,  Kobert 
J.  Wheeler,  of  Allentown. 

Concerning  the  Diary 

At  last,  Alex,  I am  about  to  realize  a life 
long  ambition.  I am  going  up  to  Pike  Coun- 
ty for  a whole  week  for  the  expressed  pur- 
pose of  proving  that  fishermen  are  not 
Uars. 

All  my  life,  Alex,  I have  been  a mem- 
ber of  that  great  company  of  nature  lovers 
whose  chiefest  delight  is  the  pursuit  of  the 
finny  tribe.  The  fraternity  of  fishermen 
numbers  among  its  membership,  past  and 
present,  such  ardent  fishermen  and  gusty 
story  tellers  as  Jonah  and  Izaak  Walton, 
and  other  men  whose  exploits  have  given 
lustre  to  the  Order  and  entertainment  of 
millions. 

But  Alex,  even  though  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Fish- 
ermen has  had  a long  and  honorable  career 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  outstand- 
ing members  have  been  men  of  unimpeach- 
able integrity  and  veracity,  yet,  there  clings 
to  the  organization  a sort  of  taint  of  in- 
credibility. Some  crude  people  plainly  as- 
sert that  such  stories  are  for  the  most  part 
made  of  the  whole  cloth.  Really  coarse  per- 
sons state  plainly  that  fishermen  are  liars. 
Out  of  this  welter  of  misrepresentation  a 
generalization  has  arisen  to  the  affect  that 
“All  fishermen  are  liars.” 

This  hurl?  me,  Alex.  It  hurts  all  true 
fishermen.  We  are  a very  sensitive  order. 
Why  should  we  be  held  in  such  disrespect? 
Why  should  people  suspect  us  when  brokers, 
real  estate  men,  lawyers  and  even  editors 
are  regarded  as  good  and  truthful  men? 

But,  sad  to  say,  it  is  true,  Alex.  The  word 
“fisherman”  is  held  to  be  synonymous  with 
the  word  “liar.” 

It  is  to  disprove  this  unjustifiable  senti- 


Police  Chief  Frank  Dunkle,  Youngsville,  caught 
these  Smallmouthed  Bass,  largest  20  inches,  in  the 
Allegheny. 
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ment  against  our  Order  that  I go  on  this 
expedition,  Alex.  I ought  to  rest.  I should 
take  this  opportunity  to  recuperate  from 
the  strain  and  toil  of  the  past  year.  But 
I feel  that  I owe  a duty  to  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Fishermen.  Our  illustrious  ances- 
tors in  the  Order  call  to  me,  Alex.  Their 
fair  fame  should  and  shall  be  defended. 

Therefore,  I go  on  this  expedition  in  the 
spirit  of  a crusade.  Right  and  truth  shall 
be  my  slogan.  I shall  seek  the  haunts  of 
our  old  adversaries,  the  fish.  Each  day  I 
shall  set  down  a true  and  faithful  chronicle 
of  my  adventure  and  because  you  take  such 
an  interest  in  our  Order,  I shall  mail  the 
chronicle  to  you,  and  if,  after  you  have 
perused  the  same,  it  commends  itself  to 
you,  possibly  you  might  print  it  for  the 
admonition  of  those  careless  and  skeptical 
critics  whose  doubting  words  and  coarse 
laughter  have  often  wounded  a true  fisher- 
man to  the  very  soul. 

Dear  Alex: 

You  remember  me  telling  you  that  I was 
taking  a party  up  to  fish  at  Peck’s  Pond? 
Weil,  the  event  transpired  as  per  schedule. 
On  Sunday,  Joe  Noble,  Harvey  Snyder,  Ed 
Sutton  and  myself  as  guide  and  chief  chron- 
icler, armed  with  a proper  supply  of  tackle, 
arrived  at  Peck’s  and  established  ourselves 
in  George  Schantzenbach’s  cottage. 

As  soon  as  we  had  our  things  unloaded 
and  arranged,  Sutton  and  myself  went  out 
in  a boat  to  get  acquainted  with  the  snakes 
and  things.  We  rowed  aroimd,  looking  for 
water  deep  enough  to  float  a catfish.  There 
were  a lot  of  interesting  things  to  see.  Sut- 
ton is  one  of  those  amateur  fishermen.  He 
comes  from  Boston  where  his  previous  ex- 
perience in  the  fishing  line  was  confined  to 
catching  mackerel  out  of  a keg.  We  came 
out  from  behind  a bunch  of  willows  and 
there  was  a big  snapping  turtle  out  on 
one  of  those  floating  islands.  You  know 
what  a floating  island  is,  Alex.  The  women 
make  them  now  and  then  for  dinner,  a sort 
of  jelly  like  substance,  looking  solid  enough 
but  very  deceptive  as  to  consistency. 

Well,  there  was  the  big  snapper  out  on 
that  floating  island.  Sutton  got  excited  at 
once.  It  seems  that  he  ate  snapper  soup 
in  Boston  one  time  and  he  was  determined 
to  catch  that  snapper.  Before  I could  calm 
him  with  the  weight  of  my  experience,  he 
had  seized  an  oar  and  stepped  right  out 
on  that  floating  island. 

Alex,  believe  it  or  not,  when  the  other 
boys  came  rowing  out  in  response  to  my 
excited  cries,  Sutton  was  down  to  his  chin. 
We  had  to  dig  his  arms  out  and  tie  a rope 
about  him  and  then  it  took  the  most  earnest 
pulling  with  both  boats  to  drag  him  out. 
Floating  islands  in  Peck’s  Pond  are  bad 
stuff,  Alex. 

Harvey  Snyder  developed  “stomach  trou- 
ble” during  the  afternoon.  He  declared  that 
the  only  thing  he  could  eat  was  milk  toast. 
We  tried  to  compromise  with  him.  Even 
though  I am  a pre-war  prohibitionist,  I of- 
fered to  go  up  to  George  Teeter’s  house 
and  get  some  of  that  famous  “Pike  County 
applejack”  for  him.  But  no,  Harvey  would 
have  milk  toast  or  nothing.  Now  we  were 
in  a fix.  To  make  milk  toast  you  have  to 
have  milk.  You  know  Joe  Noble?  Big  heart- 
ed fellow,  do  anything  to  help  a fellow  in 
distress.  “Come  on.  Bob,”  said  Joe,  “they 
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Five  pound  Largemouthed  Bass  caught  by  Mrs. 
Joseph  Alferez,  Coatesville,  in  Kurtz’s  Dam,  Brandy- 
wine Creek,  on  opening  day. 


have  cows  down  to  that  last  farm  house. 
You  and  I will  sneak  down  and  milk  a cow 
and  then  I will  cook  up  some  of  that  milk 
toast  for  Harvey.” 

It  was  dark,  Alex,  and  we  hardly  dared 
use  a light.  You  see,  it  was  a sort  of  nefar- 
ious expedition.  But  we  had  to  have  the 
milk.  We  slowly  made  our  way  down  to 
the  farm,  stumbling  along  in  the  dark. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  farm  and  located 
the  barn  yard,  there  seemed  to  be  several 
animals  in  the  yard.  We  climbed  over  the 
fence  and  after  a lot  of  trouble,  we  cornered 
one  of  the  cows  and  caught  her.  She  kicked 
so  hard  that  we  had  to  throw  her  down. 
I sat  on  her  head  and  Joe  sat  on  that 
part  near  the  milk  apparatus.  “How  do  you 
milk  the  danged  thing,  Bob,”  whispered  Joe. 
As  well  as  I could  I directed  him.  After 
about  a half  hour,  Joe  whispered,  “Bob, 
I got  the  pail  half  full.”  “Good,”  I replied, 
“let’s  go.”  Joe  got  away  from  the  hind  end 
and  I let  go  the  cow’s  head.  She  jumped 
up  and  cleared  the  fence  in  one  leap.  As 
she  went  over  the  fence  I saw  her  white 
tail  go  up  and  then  I realized  that  she  was 
a deer.  Can  you  beat  it?  We  had  milked 
a deer  in  mistake  for  a cow. 

And  when  we  got  back  to  the  cabin  and 
Joe  made  as  nice  a dish  of  milk  toast  as 
you  ever  saw,  Harvey  would  not  eat  it  be- 
cause he  said,  “The  w’ild  taste  in  the  milk 
will  upset  my  stomach.” 

I almost  forgot  to  tell  you  about  the  fish, 
Alex.  You  see,  George  Schantzenbach  and 
Henry  Bauman  organized  some  sort  of  a 
union  up  at  Peck’s,  even  the  fish  belong  to 
it  and  they  won’t  bite  for  any  non-union 
fishermen.  What  few  bites  we  got  were  all 
big  ones  and  of  course  they  got  away. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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BETTER  PLUGGING 

( Continued  from  Page  3 ) 

upon  finesse  and  assiduous  care.  Angling  to 
him  is  a fascinating  game,  chock  full  of  an 
endless  series  of  problems  and  tricks.  The 
question  which  naturally  arises  is,  what  are 
some  of  these  tricks  that  this  man  has  and 
that  the  other  man  does  not  have? 

First,  let  us  consider  the  line  and  how  it 
is  fished.  There  are  five  points  to  be  consid- 
ered and  they  are  listed  according  to  their 
importance,  in  the  judgment  of  one  angler: 

First,  size  of  the  lure. 

Second,  depth  at  which  it  is  fished. 

Third,  action  of  the  lure. 

Fourth,  color. 

Fifth,  its  hooks  and  hook  arrangement. 

Lures  over  three  inches  in  length  and 
one-half  ounce  in  weight  are  not  used  for 
small-mouth  bass.  Small  lures  are  much 
more  effective  than  the  big,  blocky  models, 
particularly  on  large  fish.  They  will  prob- 
ably draw  five  strikes  to  the  big  plugs’  one. 
From  our  Pennsylvania  bass  of  the  streams, 
however;  it  is  questionable  if  this  is  true 
for  large  mouths  of  the  lakes. 

Sometimes  bass  are  in  deep  water  and 
sometimes  they  are  in  the  shallow.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  when  they  are  in  deep  water 
a plug  which  is  fished  deeply  is  most  ef- 
fective and,  of  course,  the  reverse  is  true 
of  the  shallow  water.  For  about  the  first 
two  weeks  of  July  bass  spend  much  of  their 
time  feeding  in  the  shallows.  At  that  time 
they  are  fresh  from  the  spawning  beds, 
hungry  and  full  of  pep.  But  after  hot 
weather  has  set  in,  and  the  water  tempera- 
ture is  high  they  seek  shelter  by  day  in  the 
cool  depths,  venturing  forth  at  night  or 
when  it  is  raining  to  get  a little  bit  of  food. 
The  chill  of  late  summer  nights  once  again 
peps  up  the  fish  and  their  appetites  im- 
prove, so  they  spend  more  time  in  the  shal- 
lows where  the  food  supply  is  located.  Late 
in  the  fall  once  again  they  move  into  the 
depths  preparatory  to  hibernation.  Just  how 
and  where  the  lure  is  fished  is  important, 
and  for  the  most  part  sinking  lures  are  the 
most  useful. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  lure 
action.  It  is  indeed  strange  that  bass  some- 
times prefer  a plug  that  moves  without  a 
wiggle  and  at  other  times  they  take  the 
wigglers  better.  It  seems  impossible  to  fig- 
ure out  just  which  action  is  best  at  any 
given  time.  The  trial  and  error  method  af- 
fords the  best  solution  to  this  question.  It 
IS  a good  idea  to  start  out  by  trying  a lure 
that  does  not  wiggle,  but  on  about  half  of 
the  retrieves  give  it  action  by  twitching  the 
rod.  If  this  is  done  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  a marked  preference  at  that  time 
for  either  the  one  or  the  other  type  of 
action. 

The  color  of  the  lure  seems  to  be  grossly 
over  rated.  Too  many  pin  all  their  faith 
in  this  one  phase.  The  following  rule  works 
satisfactorily  but  it  would  be  mighty  easy 
to  make  exception  to  it.  When  the  water 
and  the  day  is  bright,  use  a dark  lure;  when 
the  water  or  the  day  is  cloudy,  use  a bright 
colored  lure. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the 
hooks  as  sharp  as  needles  and  free  from 
rust ; otherwise  when  the  fish  strike  the 
hook  points  cannot  be  forced  in  over  the 
barbs.  Bronze  hooks  a>-«  the  best.  Most 
plugs  are  equipped  with  trihooks  by  the 


The  Writer  with  a Slim  Juniata  Bass 


manufacturers,  but  this  arrangement  fre- 
quently snags.  Double  or  single  hooks,  con- 
nected so  the  points  are  up,  are  more  prac- 
tical if  the  lure  is  to  be  fished  deeply.  There 
is  a little  underwater  plug  which  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  ever  produced  for  our 
fishing  and  which  is  fast  becoming  a Penn- 
sylvania favorite,  that  has  a back  propeller 
which  covers  up  the  all-important  back  hook 
and  makes  it  rather  useless.  The  hooking 
quality  of  this  lure  is  increased  at  least 
100  per  cent  by  substituting  a longer  double 
hook  in  place  of  the  stubby  treble.  If  you 
think  the  hooks  have  not  been  properly  set 
after  the  fish  has  struck,  set  them  again 
by  jerking  the  rod  tip  sharply. 

One  phase  of  angling  which  has  received 
little  or  no  publicity  is  the  importance  of 
making  the  plug  light  gently  on  the  surface. 
Whenever  possible  do  this  by  hopping  it  off 
a grassy  bank.  The  average  side  swipe  caster 
certainly  puts  a plug  down  more  gently 
than  the  average  overhead  caster,  and  al- 
though the  former  is  less  accurate  he  prob- 
ably gets  more  strikes  just  after  the  plug 
hits  the  water.  By  sharply  lifting  the  rod 
tip  before  the  lure  hits  the  water  will  put 
them  down  gently.  If  this  gentle  cast  is 
mastered  and  employed  all  of  the  time  it 
will  pay  great  dividends  in  the  form  of 
many  more  strikes. 

Keeping  the  reel  spool  about  four-fifths 
full  of  line.  If  there  is  not  this  much  line  on 
the  spool,  the  result  is  that  the  spool  diam- 
eter is  too  small  and  the  reel  must  work 
very  much  faster  than  necessary  in  making 
a cast,  and  the  result  is  a greater  possibil- 
ity of  backlashing. 

Some  feel  that  the  light  lures  will  not 
bring  out  the  action  of  their  rods.  To  make 
stiff  rods  more  limber  fasten  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  ounce  of  lead  to  the  tip  just 
under  the  guide,  with  adhesive  tape.  The 
effect  on  casting  is  about  the  same  as  using 
a heavier  lure. 

Never  try  to  make  the  first  cast  of  the 
day,  or  the  first  cast  after  a fish  has  been 
played,  a long  one;  it  can’t  be  done.  The 
line  is  pasted  and  wedged  on  the  spool  and 


must  be  loosened  before  it  can  run  smoothly 
without  backlashing. 

Water,  particularly  dirty,  mucky  water, 
rots  lines  if  the  lines  are  not  dried  after 
use.  Decay  on  a wet  spool  is  rapid.  The 
most  convenient  way  to  dry  a line  is  to  reel 
in  the  last  10  or  12  casts  so  that  nothing 
i,ut  the  plug  touches  the  water.  Hold  the 
rod  tip  high  above  the  head,  start  reeling 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  reel  very  rapidly. 
Incidentally,  every  now  and  then  this  coaxes 
a strike  from  a bass. 

If  a pool  in  a stream  is  to  be  fished  very 
deeply  with  a sinking  plug  it  is  usually  best 
to  get  up  at  the  head  of  the  pool  and  cast 
downstream.  Permit  the  lure  to  sink  to  the 
bottom,  then  staxT  it  into  action  with  a 
sudden  hop.  If  it  gets  lining  up  at  any  time 
during  the  retrieve  let  out  about  50  feet 
of  line  and  wait  for  the  loop  to  be  carried 
downstream  by  the  current  to  a point  well 
below  the  lure.  Jerk  the  loose  end  a number 
of  times  and  as  it  is  being  retrieved  jerk  it* 
some  more.  This  almost  always  disentangles 
the  lure.  Incidentally,  this  is  about  the  only 
way  to  consistently  take  walleyes  (salmon 
to  many  of  us)  when  casting  a spoon  or 
plug.  If  a school  is  located  in  a deep  hole, 
it  is  possible  to  catch  fish  from  it  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

Use  about  a 10-foot  leader  made  of  15 
pounds  test  artificial  gut,  tied  to  the  line 
with  a double  water  knot,  if  you  would 
like  to  catch  more  fish.  When  the  leader 
becomes  frayed  and  worn  throw  it  away 
and  tie  on  a new  one.  If  the  gut  becomes 
milky  in  color  but  is  not  frayed,  dry  it  and 
then  soak  it  in  the  leader  box,  and  once 
again  it  will  become  flexible  and  transpar- 
ent. 

Fish  as  an  Indian  would  fish,  always  cau- 
tious and  careful,  always  alert  and  observ- 
ant. This  means  more  fish  and  more  fun. 


He:  “I’m  groping  for  words.” 

She:  “Well,  you  don’t  expect  to  find  them 
around  my  neck,  do  you?” 


Glenville  Dam  on  Muddy  Creek,  a tributary  to 
Octoraro  Creek,  Chester  County,  yielded  this  S^2 
pound  Largemouthed  bass  to  Earl  Daily,  of  Parkes- 
burg.  Lure  used,  plug. 
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Board  Member  McKean  Champions  the  Carp 


Misjudged  and  maligned  in  the  past  as  a 
foe  to  good  fishing,  the  introduced  carp  has 
had,  for  many  years,  a staunch  champion 
in  Fred  J.  McKean,  member  of  the  Fish 
Commission  from  New  Kensington. 

The  story  of  one  experiment  conducted 
by  Commissioner  McKean  relative  to  the 
carp’s  supposed  tendency  to  eat  the  eggs 
and  spawn  of  other  species  is  set  forth  in 
a most  interesting  manner  in  the  following 
excerpt  from  a letter  written  recently  to 
the  ANGLER  by  the  Board  member: 

“I  always  have  been  a friend  of  the  carp, 
both  as  a table  variety  as  well  as  a pro- 
ducer of  food  for  our  game  varieties. 

“This  experiment  was  conducted  on  a pri- 
vate estate.  A pond  perhaps  from  one  hun- 
dred (100)  feet  long  and  one  hundred  (100) 
feet  in  width,  with  a depth  of  fifteen  (15) 
feet  at  the  breast,  that  is  just  alive  with 
bass  and  carp,  a few  sunfish  and  catfish 
was  used.  What  prompted  my  experiment 
was,  if  bass  and  carp  could  develop  from 
a mere  half  dozen  of  each  species  in  five 
years  to  a pond  overstocked,  why  would  not 
the  same  results  occur  in  our  lakes  and 
streams,  if  the  cai-p  were  left  alone? 

“Am  glad  the  tide  is  changing  and  that 
the  carp  will  come  into  his  own.” 

Concerning  this  experiment,  Jim  Smith 
had  the  following  comment  to  make  in  his 
fine  sports  column,  “Sportsmithings,”  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  Kensington  Daily  Dis- 
patch : 

Our  good  friend,  J.  Fred  McKean,  has  not 
been  long  in  expressing  some  of  his  own 
ideas  since  his  recent  elevation  to  the 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners. 

It  was  some  years  back,  as  we  remember, 
that  the  local  man  was  giving  forth  his 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  fishes  and  fishing. 
At  that  time  he  astounded  some  of  the  boys 
by  the  comment  that  he  didn’t  believe  carp 
were  a detriment  to  game  species. 

That  day  has  long  since  passed  and  now 
we  find  Fred  sitting  in  an  enviable  posi- 
tion. He  can  try  out  a few  of  his  ideas.  And 
that  is  just  what  he  has  been  doing. 

Let  us  tell  you  of  an  experiment  regard- 
ing those  same  carp  that  was  made  at  the 
Houtzdale  hatchery,  seemingly  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  McKean: 

A great  13-pound  carp  was  put  in  a pool. 
With  him  were  100  average  size  “shiner” 
minnows.  For  30  days  Mr.  Carp  occupied 
the  tank  with  the  minnows.  He  was  fed  corn 
and  some  of  the  other  delicacies  so  dear  to 
cyprinus  carpio.  At  the  end  of  the  30  days 
the  minnows  were  removed  and  counted. 
There  were  still  100. 

Then  two  buckets  of  spawn  were  placed 
in  the  tank.  Mr.  Carp  went  on  feasting  on 
corn,  etc.  The  spawn  hatched  and  the  tank 
was  black  with  small  fry.  But  not  a one 
did  the  big  fish  touch. 

That,  too,  went  on  for  30  days,  after 
which  Mr.  Carp  was  removed,  along  with 
the  baby  fish. 

Next,  bass  were  put  in  with  the  small 
fry.  The  bass  went  right  to  work  and  with- 
in a few  hours  there  was  not  a small  fish 
left. 


“My  point  was  proved,”  said  Commis- 
sioner McKean.  “It  was  shown  that  carp, 
far  from  feeding  on  the  spawn  of  other 
fishes  and  being  a menace,  is  actually  a 
help  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  all  fishes.  It  creates  a food  sup- 
ply that  is  not  overlooked  by  bass  and  other 
game  fish. 

“Friend  or  enemy?  I think  the  carp  is 
a fisherman’s  friend!” 

Incidentally,  the  big  carp  was  prepared 
for  the  table,  he  added.  “There  was  no 
finer  eating  fish  ever  put  before  me,”  the 
commissioner  declared. 


FORMER  NAVY  LIEUTENANT 
ADDRESSES  SPORTSMEN 

Lieutenant  Commander  William  Minnich, 
of  Perkiomenville,  who  spent  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life  on  the  high  seas  with  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  was  a speaker  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s 
Association  held  in  the  Borough  Hall, 
Schwenksville. 

Mr.  Minnich,  better  known  as  “Doc”  gave 
the  sportsmen  a very  interesting  story  of 
his  personal  experiences  in  hunting  and 
fishing  during  his  travels  to  foreign  ports. 

Starting  with  his  boyhood  experiences 
from  his  home  in  Illinois  he  took  his  listen- 
ers on  an  imaginery  voyage  across  rough 
seas  to  China,  Siberia,  Philippine  Islands, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  North  Russia,  Alaska 
and  along  the  West  Coast  of  our  own 
U.  S.  A. 

Humorous  incidents  as  he  related  the 
story  of  being  “treed”  by  a Caribou  in  the 
Philippines  to  the  big  catch  of  skip-jacks 
caught  by  the  Captain  and  himself  which 
supplied  two  meal  tickets  for  344  men  when 
they  passed  through  the  tropics. 

G.  B.  French,  owner  of  the  former  Shall- 
cross  farm  near  Graterford  notified  the 
Perkiomen  sportsmen  he  will  furnish  the 
land,  all  stone  and  sand  necessary  besides 
$100  worth  of  cement  to  build  a propagating 
pond  on  his  property.  The  Association  to 
furnish  the  labor  for  this  work  in  cleaning 
the  grounds  and  constructing  walls. 

B.  B.  Hastings,  chairman  of  the  Game 
Committee,  reported  the  following  entries  in 
the  vermin  contest,  sponsored  by  this  Asso- 
ciation:— John  Weber:  40  crow  bills,  5 crow 
eggs,  5 hawk  eggs  and  1 snake  tail ; Ray- 


Six dandy  Smallmouthed  Bass  taken  from  upper 
end  of  Conowingo  Dam  on  the  Susquehanna  River, 
by  Cletus  Snyder  of  Red  Lion.  Joseph  Boeckel  of 
Delta  R.  D.  2,  snapped  the  picture. 

mond  Landis,  7 crow  bills  and  1 .snake  tail. 
As  the  vermin  contest  is  conducted  by  the 
point  system  it  was  unanimously  decided 
that  the  eggs  of  any  vermin  should  count  as 
much  as  its  respective  bird. 

Russel  Krupp,  chairman  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mittee, reported  a distribution  of  Yellov 
Perch  in  Lower  Skippack  and  North  East 
Branch  Creek. 

A motion  was  also  carried  to  receive  as 
Honorary  members  into  this  Association, 
landowners  in  this  locality  who  have  coop- 
erated with  the  Farm  Game  Refuge  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Game  Commission 
in  Harrisburg. 

Howard  C.  Shallcross,  President  of  the 
Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen,  expressed  his 
thanks  to  those  who  remembered  him  dur- 
ing his  recent  operation  when  he  had  his 
eye  removed. 

Pres.  Shallcross  has  accomplished  a tre- 
mendous work  during  his  connection  with 
the  Club  and  is  interested  in  all  undertak 
ings  which  benefit  all  sportsmen  and  even 
his  present  handicap  has  not  hindered  his 
work  with  the  local  Club  and  also  with  the 
Montgomery  County  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  of  which  he  is  also  the  Presi 
dent. 
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And  now,  more  up  to  the  minute  bass 
catches.  Warden  Myron  Shoemaker  reports: 

“First  in  the  Wyalusing  Creek  on  July 
1st:  Charles  Flexer,  9 bass;  Harold  Ott,  10 
bass;  Cliff  Coleman,  6 bass.  All  these  an- 
glers are  from  Williamsport. 

“Romayne  Sterling,  Wyalusing,  took  a 
largemouth  in  Spring  Lake  weighing  5 and 
one-half  pounds.  From  the  same  lake  Ben 
Skinner,  Wyalusing,  took  a 6 pound  six 
ounce  largemouth. 

“Charles  Kingsley,  Towanda,  has  taken 
three  bass  from  the  river  ranging  from 
three  to  three  pounds  and  three  ounces  each. 
All  taken  on  flies. 

“H.  W.  Foux,  caught  five  bass  in  the 
river  on  flies,  all  fish  from  12  to  17  inches. 

“Dutch  Walters,  Athens,  caught  nine 
wall-eyed  pike  from  15  to  24  inches  each. 

“Emil  Wyrgala,  Laceyville,  scored  with  a 
wall-eye  29  inches  and  weighed  five  and  one 
half  pounds.  Bill  Picket  also  took  a 5 pound 
pike. 

“August  Wyrgala  last  week  took  7 bass 
from  the  river  at  I^aceyville  from  21  to  14 
inches  each.” 

One  of  the  oldest  fishermen  in  Dauphin 
county  is  J.  S.  Smith  of  Harrisburg.  He 
gets  a lot  of  sport  out  of  fishing  not  only 
for  bass  but  for  other  species  of  warm 
water  fish.  On  the  27th  of  August,  accord- 
ing to  Special  Warden  C.  L.  Steigerwalt, 
Smith  landed  17  suckers,  the  largest  weigh- 
ing 2%  pounds,  and  two  eels,  one  of  2 


pounds  the  other  3 pounds  in  weight,  in  a 
tributary  to  the  Swatara  Creek.  On  August 
26,  he  caught  an  eel  weighing  5V2  pounds. 


The  Bucktail  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Em- 
porium has  been  conducting  a vigorous 
drive  on  watersnakes  in  Cameron  county 
this  year  and  to  date,  John  Berry,  12  years 
old  of  Emporium  has  been  running  away 
with  honors  in  it,  according  to  wmrd  re- 
ceived from  Warden  Robert  Chrisman, 
Kushequa.  Last  summer,  he  killed  113 
watersnakes  while  this  year  he  killed  early 
in  the  campaign,  22.  The  club  is  paying 
five  cents  for  each  snake  killed. 


Writes  A.  Armand  Acri,  editor  of  the 
Marietta  Times:  “On  August  23,  I caught 
a largemouth  bass  21%  inches  long  and 
weighing  3 pounds  12  ounces,  in  Lake  Grubb 
near  Columbia,  Lancaster  county,  while 
casting  plug.”  Nice  plugging,  Armand,  and 
a fish  you  may  well  be  proud  of. 


The  following  word  comes  from  Cecil 
Hancock,  Game  Refuge  Keeper,  at  Port  Al- 
legany: “It  might  be  of  interest  to  the 

readers  of  the  ANGLER  to  know  about  two 
nice  brown  trout  caught  in  Portage  Creek 
on  July  31.  One  was  caught  by  William 
Botts  of  Port  Allegany,  R.  D.  It  measured 
22%  inches  in  length  and  weighed  4% 
pounds.  Lure,  a grasshopper  on  a no.  12 
hook.  The  other  trout  was  caught  by  Wil- 


H. B.  Wagner,  Jr.,  H.  B.  Wagner,  and  J.  M.  Wagner,  Bellefonte,  and  J.  S.  Bernstein,  of  Lebanon 
made  this  catch  of  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  in  Spring  Creek,  Centre  County,  on  opening  day  of 
trout  season  this  year. 


Tony  Badali,  Wilkinsburg,  with  catch  of  Small- 
mouthed Bass  made  in  Allegheny  River  this  year. 
Largest  bass,  22  inches,  smallest,  18  inches. 


liam  Swanson  of  Port  Allegany.  It  meas- 
ured 23  inches  in  length  and  weighed  4% 
pounds.  Imre  used,  a minnow. 


SPORTSMEN  DONATE 

Members  of  the  Perkiomen  Valley  Sports- 
men’s Association  unanimously  decided  to 
purchase  and  donate  coops  and  other  mate- 
rial to  the  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen 
to  further  their  work  in  incubating  and  rais- 
ing pheasants  at  the  Eastern  State  Peniten- 
tiary at  Graterford. 

Harry  Z.  Cole,  fish  warden,  gave  in  detail 
the  progress  made  in  stream  conservation 
and  flood  control  in  various  sections  of  his 
district.  Cole  also  distributed  a few  hun- 
dred wdllow  cuttings  among  members  to  be 
placed  along  the  streams.  Matured  willow 
trees  are  a chief  factor  in  flood  control  and 
also  attract  insects  which  means  more  natu- 
ral food  for  our  fish. 

Russel  Krupp,  chairman  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association,  reported  40  cans 
of  brown  trout  were  put  into  the  Deep  Creek 
stream,  averaging  6 to  8 inches.  Krupp  also 
announced  another  big  fish  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Perkiomen  group.  This  conte.st  is 
open  to  all  sportsmen  and  further  informa- 
tion may  be  had  from  any  member  of  the 
-Association.  The  contest  includes  all  specie.s 
of  fresh  water  fish  in  Pennsylvania. 


You  dry  fly  men  should  get  a kick  out  of  this  picture.  Dr.  Dick  Hoffman,  of  Bellefonte,  ponders  over  his  selection 

of  the  right  fly  on  a day  during  the  past  trout  season 
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EDITORIAL 


MORE  GAME  FISH  NEED  MORE  FOOD 


yOUR  Fish  Commission,  through  its  hatcheries,  has 
this  year  attained  a new  high  in  production  of  small- 
mouthed and  largemouthed  bass.  We  have  been  able, 
since  virtual  completion  of  the  new  bass  farm  on  Spring 
Creek  in  Centre  county,  to  distribute  to  suitable 
waters  one  of  the  finest  crops  of  young  bass  of  both 
species  ever  developed  at  the  hatcheries  operated 
through  your  License  Money.  Other  species  of  warm 
water  game  fishes,  the  wall-eyed  pike  in  particular, 
have  been  stocked  heavily.  If  stocking  with  game  fish 
alone  could  solve  the  problem  of  better  fishing  on  our 
warmer  waters,  there  would  be  small  cause  for  concern 
as  to  the  future  of  their  sport  by  our  great  army  of 
fishermen.  Certainly  this  year's  production  record  of 
voracious  species  of  fish  life  leaves  little  to  be  desired 
from  that  angle.  And  yet,  we  can  stock  bass  and  wall- 
eyed pike  far  more  intensively  than  has  been  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  fish  conservation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, natural  reproduction  by  fish  already  in  lakes  and 
streams  can  increase  vastly  the  supply  of  young  game 
fish  present  in  our  waters — but — poor  fishing  must  still 
be  inevitable  unless  we  take  into  consideration  the  vital 
necessity  of  a good  supply  of  natural  forage  for  car- 
nivorous species.  In  other  words,  the  crux  of  better 
fishing  for  bass  and  wall-eyed  pike  rests  with  the  food 
supply  available  for  these  species. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  the  disastrous  effect 
of  the  1936  flood  on  the  food  supply  in  many  of  our 
larger  and  most  popular  bass  waters.  While  the  vital 
growth  of  vegetation  is  once  more  reestablishing  itself 
in  some  sections  of  these  waters,  the  loss  of  food  and 
cover  which  occurred  when  raging  torrents  of  water 
scourged  the  beds  of  our  streams  will  require  years  of 
mending.  The  condition  of  many  bass  taken  by  our 
fishermen  during  the  present  season  has  told  a mute 
story  concerning  this  crippled  food  supply. 


Here,  then,  is  a condition  which  must  be  remedied 
if  we  are  to  enjoy  the  kind  of  fishing  we  hope  to 
achieve  under  the  present  program  of  your  Fish  Com- 
mission. Through  its  program  of  balanced  stocking,  the 
Board  has  endeavored  to  hold  up  the  food  supply  in 
most  waters.  We  have  planted  minnows,  panfishes  and 
food  fishes,  the  young  of  the  latter  species  also  fur- 
nishing some  much  needed  food  for  game  fishes.  It  is 
necessary  also  for  our  fishermen  to  face  the  facts  and 
do  what  they  can  to  preserve,  to  as  great  a degree  as 
possible,  the  forage  now  available  in  our  warmer 
waters.  We  simply  must  recognize  the  damage  now  be- 
ing wrought  on  our  bass  streams  by  raking  wantonly 
over  riffles  for  helgramites,  and  by  indiscriminate 
scooping  of  minnows  and  destruction  of  thousands  too 
small  for  average  live  bait  fishing  purposes. 

It  is  also  essential  that  our  live  bait  fishermen  take 
only  enough  minnows,  stone  catfish,  crawfish  or  hel- 
gramites to  serve  for  a day's  fishing.  One  dozen 
lively  minnows  or  other  bait  are  far  more  effective  for 
a day's  sport  than  three  times  that  number  weakened 
through  crowding  in  a bait  bucket. 

Conservation  of  food  for  game  fish  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  conservation  of  the  game  species  themselves. 

These  two  factors  are  linked  inseparably.  Show  me 
the  farmer  who  would  turn  loose  a herd  of  cattle  to 
graze  in  a plowed  field  and  expect  them  to  live;  yet 
not  dissimilar  forage  conditions  for  game  fish  exist  in 
some  waters  today. 

More  food  for  game  fish  must  mean  better  fishing. 
Let's  do  our  part  to  improve  food  conditions  in  our 
bass  waters.  Every  effort  by  the  individual  fisherman 
must  bring  good  dividends  in  better  sport. 


C.  A.  FRENCH 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
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JUNIOR  FISHERMEN 


A PENNSYLVANIA  fisherman,  recent- 
ly returned  from  a fishing  excursion, 
was  displaying  a sizeable  bass  to  a friend 
when  two  boys  ran  up  to  view  the  catch. 
After  a careful  scrutiny  of  the  prize  with 
exclamations  of  awe  at  the  size  of  the  fish 
they  summed  up  their  approval  as  they 
strolled  away  by  sighing  wistfully,  “Gee,  I 
wish  we  could  catch  a carp  that  big!” 

Those  two  lads  are  representative  of  the 
thousands  of  boys  who  like  to  fish  and  do 
fish  on  Pennsylvania’s  streams  and  ponds. 
From  the  days  when  spring  fever  and  its 
resulting  epidemic  of  “playing  hooky” 
wreak  havoc  upon  school  attendance  rec- 
ords until  the  streams  are  covered  with 
rafts  of  floating  leaves  and  ice  rims  the 
shores  they  are  eagerly  and  constantly 
questing  for  fish — all  fish  and  any  fish.  It 
matters  little  to  the  average  youthful  angler 
whether  the  fish  he  catches  be  bass  or  suck- 
er, trout  or  carp,  large  or  small,  in  season 
or  out  of  season.  It  is  his  prized  catch  and 
must  be  displayed  on  his  stringer.  Almost 
any  angler  can  tell  of  numerous  occasions 
when  his  sporting  nature  has  writhed  in 
torture  at  the  sight  of  little  Jimmie  from 
the  family  next  door  coming  home  with  a 
beaming  face  and  a string  of  undersized 
bass,  badly  mutilated  and  caught  out  of  sea- 
son. And  if  this  is  not  enough,  consider  the 
plight  of  the  fish  warden  who  faces  the 
quandary  of  either  neglecting  his  duty  or 
arresting  a lad  who  has  committed  an  of- 
fense because  he  has  never  been  taught  how 
to  fish  or  what  NOT  to  keep. 

Yes,  the  Young  America  of  today  is  fish- 
ing conscious,  and  the  tragedy  of  it  is  that 
the  older  fishermen  are  just  beginning  to 
realize  the  effects  it  is  having  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  sport  and  the  lives  of  these  lads 
who  must  become  the  sportsmen  of  tomor- 


By  BOB  RUNK 

row. 

There  was  a time  when  the  Huckleberry 
Finn  type,  the  farm  or  small  town  hoy,  with 
his  hickory  branch  rod  and  cotton  string 
line  was  the  only  youthful  fisherman  on  the 
streams.  In  this  age,  however,  the  family 
automobile  has  opened  the  field  to  the  city 
lad  as  well.  Now  urban  and  rural  youth 
alike  flocks  to  the  Sport.  During  the  past 
summer  we  conducted  a series  of  hikes  for 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  boys’  clubs.  On  two  of  these 
hikes  we  touched  points  where  the  young- 
sters could  do  some  fishing.  This  was  an- 
nounced prior  to  the  hikes  and  on  both  oc- 
casions all  the  lads  appeared  equipped  with 
tackle  of  every  description.  In  our  boys’ 
camp  we  found  the  same  prevailing  enthu- 
siasm. Counselors  were  continually  being 
drafted  as  impromptu  guides  to  conduct 
fishing  groups  during  the  free  recreational 
periods.  In  one  camp  period  a fishing  club 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  various  species  and  methods  for  taking 
them  by  rod  and  line,  the  “laboratory”  be- 
ing Clark’s  Creek,  which  yielded  sunfish, 
fallfish  and  pickerel.  The  results  in  this 
club  and  our  city  group  have  convinced  us 
that  the  average  boy  will  absorb  all  that 
one  can  give  him  concerning  fish  and  meth- 
ods of  angling. 

That  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  this  line 
of  education  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact 
that  in  a group  of  twenty-five  boys,  aged 
9-13  years,  several  of  them  had  fished  for 
a number  of  years  in  company  with  their 
fathers,  not  one  was  able  to  identify  from 
natural  color  pictures  in  the  new  booklet 
“Common  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania”  any  fish 
other  than  the  bream  or  bluegill,  the  sucker 
and  the  catfish.  Of  the  Fish  Laws  regulat- 
ing size,  day’s  catch,  and  season  they  were 
likewise  blissfully  ignorant.  Openmouthed, 


they  listened  to  articles  describing  the 
drama  of  underwater  life,  stories  of  the 
continuous  struggle  for  existence  that  goes 
on  beneath  the  surface.  The  description  of 
a bass  guarding  its  nest  and  then  eating 
the  fry,  the  picture  of  a watersnake  swal- 
lowing a bass  whose  girth  was  far  greater 
than  his  own,  the  description  of  young  pick- 
erel forming  chains  in  their  voracious  at- 
tempt to  swallow  each  other — these  were 
revelations  to  evoke  expressions  of  wonder. 

Educators  tell  us  that  two  of  the  most 
necessary  prerequisites  in  teaching  are  in- 
terest and  motivation.  It  should  be  a rela- 
tively simple  task  then  for  the  adult  sports- 
man to  instruct  his  youthful  counterpart  in 
the  ways  of  sportsmanlike  fishing.  The  in- 
terest of  the  pupil  needs  little  stimulation. 
A few  simple  facts,  either  in  picture  or 
story,  about  fishlife  are  sufiicient  to  set  him 
well  on  the  road  to  learning.  As  to  moti- 
vation— well,  show  us  the  small  boy  who 
would  not  like  to  catch  a “big  one.”  He  is 
self  motivated,  and  if  you  can  slip  in  a 
few  hints  that  let  him  know  that  most  good 
fishermen  are  good  fish  conservationists  as 
well  you  will  be  sure  to  gamer  a few  gold 
stars  behind  your  name  on  that  celestial 
record  of  all  fishermen  which  old  St.  Izaak 
Walton  must  keep. 

There  are  many  channels  through  which 
this  system  of  education  can  work  and  is 
working.  Izaak  Walton,  himself,  suggested 
the  oldest  and  probably  the  best  method 
when  his  Piscator  initiated  the  Venator 
(huntsman)  into  the  Art  by  personally  dem- 
onstrating how  to  angle  for  each  specie  of 
fish  and  giving  a lecture  on  its  life  and 
habits  to  while  away  the  time  between 
strikes.  This  personal  contact  method  gives 
the  older  angler  a great  deal  of  satisfaction 
as  he  watches  his  son  or  young  friend  de- 
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velop  into  a real  sportsman.  One  Central 
Pennsylvanian  who  would  rather  fish  than 
eat  made  this  jocular  remark  when  his  son 
was  bom:  “If  he  doesn’t  become  a fisherman 
I’ll  disown  him!”  Jesting,  of  course,  but  be- 
hind the  jest  is  reflected  the  sincere  desire 
of  every  parent  to  see  his  boy  take  up  the 
Sport. 

Beyond  the  influence  of  such  personal 
contact,  however,  is  the  great  bulk  of  our 
boys,  and  the  real  problem  lies  in  dealing 
with  this  majority.  The  work  has  already 
begun  on  the  part  of  far-seeing  sportsmen’s 
organizations  and  civic  enterprises.  Glancing 
through  the  pages  of  the  Pennsylvania  An- 
gler one  sees  unmistakable  evidence  of  a 
growing  movement.  The  projects  at  Allen- 
town and  Philadelphia,  where  stocked  ponds 
are  maintained  for  children’s  fishing  under 
conditions  that  foster  the  development  of 
fish  conservation;  the  utilization  of  boys  for 
the  carrying  on  of  campaigns  against  fish 
predators;  boy-night  programs  sponsored 
by  Sportsmen’s  organizations  — these  are 
unmistakable  evidences  that  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  solve  problems  fostering  the 
proper  attitude  on  the  part  of  these  lads. 

There  is,  however,  ample  room  for  the 
extension  of  this  “missionary”  work.  For  in- 
stance, the  schoolboy  might  be  contacted  by 
the  media  of  either  speakers,  exhibits  or  mo- 
tion pictures.  With  most  progressive  school 


systems  sponsoring  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties it  might  be  practicable  to  organize  jun- 
ior sportsmen’s  leagues  in  the  schools. 
Schoolmen  would  likewise  welcome  all  the 
films  they  could  get  depicting  fish  lore  and 
fish  conservation — and,  incidentally,  visual 
learning  by  motion  pictures  is  here  to  stay 
in  the  field  of  education.  We  should  not 
overlook  other  institutions  which  likewise 
claim  a great  part  of  the  modern  boy’s  time, 
such  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
playground  groups,  and  community  boys’ 
clubs.  They  would  eagerly  welcome  any 
agency  which  could  open  new  channels  of 
experience  to  enrich  the  leisure  time  of 
their  youth. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  discussing  the 
matter  chiefly  from  the  self  interested  point 
of  view  with  an  eye  to  guaranteeing  the 
future  of  angling.  But  what  about  its  ef- 
fect as  a service  project  to  building  finer 
character  in  boys?  It  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  a wholesome  outdoor  sport  in  close 
contact  with  Nature  breeds  a rugged,  self 
reliant  type  of  man.  Fishing  is  a tonic  for 
most  men  — a release  from  the  cares  of 
routine  existence.  Why  should  it  not  act  in 
the  same  capacity  to  the  youngster  whoTs 
equally  encompassed  by  stressing  psycho- 
logical problems  that  loom  just  as  large  as 
those  of  his  elders?  One  fact  is  certain: 
There  are  far  greater  dividends  in  building 
a race  of  hardy  sportsmen,  who  love  the 
land  because  they  are  close  to  it,  than  in 


building  street  gamins  and  gangsters  who 
have  never  known  anything  better  than  the 
crime  school  of  unsupervised  idleness. 


TAKES  NICE  BASS  IN 
LOYALSOCK 

George  Merrick,  of  Williamsport,  while 
fishing  in  Loyalsock  Creek  near  Hillsgrove, 
caught  a bass  measuring  15Vz  inches.  Mer- 
rick was  accompanied  by  Clayton  Bird,  also 
of  Williamsport,  and  they  also  landed  six 
other  fish  ranging  in  size  from  10  to  12 
inches. 

CONNEAUT  SMALLMOUTH 

Alton  L.  Cooper,  of  Harmonsburg,  caught 
a small  mouthed  black  bass  in  Conneaut 
Lake,  that  weighed  AVz  pounds.  The  fish 
was  entered  in  the  Baldwin  & Welcomer 


contest  in  Meadville  and  will  no  doubt  win 
the  prize.  Last  year  the  prize  was  a $25 
rod  and  reel.  Mr.  Cooper  does  a lot  of  fish- 
ing and  hunting  and  this  is  one  of  his  best 
trophies. 

LAKE  MICHIGAN  FISH  IN 
RAPID  DECLINE 

The  commercial  fisheries  operated  in  the 
Michigan  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  suf- 
fered a sharp  decline  in  production  during 
1936  according  to  figures  recently  compiled 
and  released  by  the  fisheries  division  of  the 
Michigan  Conservation  Department.  The 
figures  taken  from  the  monthly  reports  of 


commercial  fishermen  show  a decline  in  pro- 
duction of  almost  3 million  pounds  under 
that  of  1935.  The  drop  in  the  total  take  of 
commercial  species  in  1936  is  not  i>articu- 
larly  significant  of  a depletion  of  the  sup- 
ply, as  on  previous  occasions  tabulations  of 
yearly  productions  have  fluctuated  greatly. 
A drop  of  almost  11,000,000  pounds  was 
noted  in  one  year,  and  the  following  year 
the  production  rose  to  a point  considerably 
above  normal. 

Statistics  show  that  the  all  time  peak 
production  of  commercial  fish  from  the 
Michigan  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  still 
stands  at  32,500,000  pounds,  taken  in  1927. 
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A Typical  Susquehanna  Salamander 


Photo  by  Gordon  Krieble 


HELLBENDERS! 

By  A.  B.  CHAMPLAIN 


Now  here’s  a pretty  kettle  of  fish!  A 
mess  of  ugly,  slimy  goblins,  more  slip- 
pery than  eels;  the  n’th  degree  of  aquatic 
homeliness.  Some  scientist  or  other  has  be- 
stowed upon  them  the  pet  name  Cryptobran- 
chus  alleganiensis,  which  is  literally  Greek 
to  everyone.  Commonly,  they  are  called  hell- 
benders and  they  are  the  largest  of  our 
giant  salamanders. 

Salamanders  are  cold-blooded  vertebrates 
intermediate  between  the  fishes  and  rep- 
tiles. They  have  the  general  shape  of  lizards 
but  their  bodies  are  moist  and  naked,  with- 
out the  dry  scales  that  lizards  have.  They 
are  thus  more  nearly  related  to  frogs. 

The  hellbender,  our  giant  of  its  kind,  has 
a broad,  fiat  head,  small  eyes  and  an  orifice 
on  each  side  of  the  neck;  in  effect  its  physiog- 
nomy is  stupid  and  unprepossessing.  A thick 
fold  of  skin  along  each  side  of  the  body  is 
probably  an  aid  to  swimming,  while  it  can 
walk  about  in  a clumsy  fashion  on  its  well- 
developed  four  legs.  A tail  almost  as  long  as 
the  body  completes  the  ensemble  and  a 
length  of  two  feet  is  often  attained  by  ex- 
amples of  this  creature.  The  general  color 
scheme  is  greenish  - black  or  slate  color, 
varying  to  brown,  which  nicely  matches  the 
river  bottoms  and  mud  in  which  they  re- 
side. 

No  matter  how  shy  and  slow  they  may 
be,  hellbenders  prefer  fresh  food  and  con- 
sume great  numbers  of  crayfish,  which  con- 
stitutes their  main  diet.  Worms,  insects  and 
other  aquatic  creatures  are  eaten  and  fish 
have  been  found  in  their  stomachs.  How- 
ever, fish  are  generally  too  fast  and  smart 
to  fall  a prey  to  hellbenders,  so  the  latter 
may  be  considered  only  as  special  delicacies. 

Many  persons  fear  the  hellbender  but  it 
is  quite  harmless.  If  you  accidentally  get 
one  on  the  line  and  pull  it  in,  there  is  no 
need  to  jump  out  the  other  side  of  the  boat. 
These  curious  salamanders  are  often  caught 
on  hook  and  line  by  persons  using  live  bait. 
H.  B.  Kirk  tells  of  the  old  days  (when  he 


was  a mere  boy)  when  outlines  were  in 
vogue.  At  that  time  hellbenders  were  often 
taken  on  cut  bait  or  worms.  Cut  lamprey 
eels  were  a tidbit  on  a hook  they  seldom 
missed.  He  recalls  that  as  many  as  a dozen 
specimens  were  hooked  during  one  running 
of  an  outline.  Also,  a single  hellbender 
would  twist  a line  considerably  in  its  at- 
tempts to  escape  if  not  removed  quickly. 
After  one  of  these  slimy  giant  salamanders 
had  been  taken  in  a particular  locality,  Mr. 
Kirk  found  that  no  fish  could  be  caught 
there  for  some  time,  thus  suggesting  that 
there  is  a repelling  emanation  or  some  other 
factor  that  kept  game  fish  away. 

Hellbenders  breed  in  the  more  shallow 
areas  of  river  beds.  Females  lay  strings  of 
eggs  in  masses  which  are  somewhat  similar 
in  appearance  to  those  of  frogs.  Each  egg 
— about  the  size  of  a pea  and  surrounded 
by  a covering  of  gelatine — is  separated,  one 
from  the  other,  by  a constricted  neck  of  this 
gelatinous  matter.  The  whole  mass,  if  drawn 


out,  forms  a string  somewhat  similar  to  a 
string  of  beads,  each  about  the  size  of  a 
grape.  These  eggs  hatch  during  the  spring 
into  tadpoles,  resembling  those  of  frogs. 
The  tadpoles  inhabit  the  shallow  shore  wa- 
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Dissecting  a Salamander 


ters  and  feed  and  grow  up  in  a manner 
similar  to  that  of  their  frog  cousins. 

Hellbenders  are  found  quite  commonly  in 
the  Susquehanna  River;  many  records  from 
Harrisburg  and  vicinity  indicate  a favorite 
breeding  station.  Other  states  can  also 
boast  of  this  interesting  denizen  of  waters. 
We  find  records  of  the  species  and  its  va- 
rieties from  most  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  streams  of  Louisiana, 
North  Carolina,  and  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
New  Jersey. 

It  might  be  fitting  at  this  time  to  men- 
tion the  Hellbender  Club,  an  organization 
developed  ’way  back  in  the  early  1900’s.  It 
was  proved  by  this  society,  whose  presi- 
dent was  a chef  and  whose  members  were 
epicures,  that,  inside  the  covering  of  slimy 
ugliness  the  hellbender  was  the  perfect  food. 
The  flesh,  which  (is  firm  and  tender,  corre- 
sponds very  closely  to  that  of  frog  meat. 
The  ancient  recipe  reads  that,  after  clean- 
ing and  removing  the  skin — similar  in  man- 
ner to  that  of  dressing  an  eel — and  coating 
the  meat  with  batter  and  crumbs  and  frying 
it  in  butter,  there  is  a tasty  dish  “fit  for  a 
king.”  So,  if  you  have  a chance  to  try  it, 
by  all  means  do  not  refuse  your  portion. 

Last — ^but  important — remains  the  fact 
that  we  know  very  little  about  this  interest- 
ing inhabitant  of  our  waters.  Accurate  in- 
formation is  requested  on  the  life  history 
and  habits  of  the  hellbender.  Take  notes, 
measurements  and  stomach  records  when 
you  get  the  opportunity.  Write  past  obser- 
vations on  the  one  you  caught.  The  Fish 
Commission  would  be  pleased  to  have  such 
information  for  its  reference  files. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  the  fact  that 
there  are  other  species  of  water-living  sala- 
manders. The  one  which  might  be  mistaken 
for  the  hellbender,  and  second  largest  in 
Pennsylvania,  is  the  water  dog,  or  mud  pup- 
py (Necturus).  This  latter  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  hellbender;  it  is  smaller 
in  size,  it  is  more  or  less  spotted  and  it  is 
provided  with  large,  bushy  tufts  of  external 
gills.  It  is  recorded  from  the  Eastern  United 
States,  chiefly  North  and  West  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies, and  is  abundant  in  the  Great  Lakes 
Region. 


CATCHES  BIG  WALL-EYE 

What  is  believed  to  have  been  a record 
fish  for  all  time  at  dams  of  the  Citizens 
Water  Company  in  Washington  County  was 
caught  by  Ed  Bissett,  of  Washington,  Pa. 

His  catch  was  a wall-eyed  pike,  which 
measured  30%  inches  and  weighed  eight 
and  one-half  pounds  when  weighed  recently. 
It  tipped  scales  in  The  Observer  office  at 
eight  and  one-quarter  and  eight  and  three- 
eighths  pounds,  being  weighed  on  two 
separate  scales. 

After  a prolonged  tussle,  Bissett  finally 
worked  the  big  fish  into  the  bank.  Just  as 
he  scrambled  toward  it,  it  got  loose  from 
the  hook  but  Bissett  and  Roy  Bissett,  who 
was  with  him,  pounced  upon  it.  Others  in 
the  Bissett  party  were  Frank  Bissett  and 
Guy  Gorby. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a fee  is  charged 
for  fishing  in  this  dam,  it  is  not  listed  as 
a public  fishing  water  by  the  Fish  Com- 
mission. 


Dinged  ef  I ever  seed  a pike  act  so  or- 
nery as  one  I ketched  recent.  I hed  been 
huntin’  squirrel  back  o’  Ned  Turner’s  corn- 
field in  the  mornin’,  an’  ez  I managed  ter- 
git  me  three  nice  grays,  I figgered  a good 
way  ter  top  oif  the  mornin’  ud  be  ter  give 
the  pike  fishin’  a try.  The  missus  she  jest 
sorter  got  up  on  a high  horse  when  I says 
thet  the  fishin’  orter  be  good,  an’  says  as 
how  some  folks  ud  be  better  off  ef  now 
an’  then  they  done  a leetle  work  round  the 


place.  Me  now,  I be  sorter  used  ter  this, 
so  I portends  not  ter  hear  an’  goes  ter  the 
run  ter  ketch  me  some  nice  chubs.  It  was 
one  o’  them  there  cloudy  mornins,  and’  I 
figgered  jest  right  fer  pike  fishin’. 

Well,  when  I gits  ter  the  crick,  I hedn’t 
more’n  throwed  in  with  a nice  lively  chub 
when  a big  pike  smacks  it  hard.  Now  then, 
’tain’t  no  use  in  a feller  pullin’  right  off 
with  these  here  pike,  so  I says  to  myself. 
I’ll  just  let  ye  turn  thet  chub  an’  swaller 
it  afore  I pull.  I waits  about  five  minutes, 
an’  there’s  a choppin’  away  on  the  line  like 
this  fish  is  workin’  the  bait  around  ready  ter 
down  it.  Then  off  he  starts,  an’  I pulls. 
Thet  pike  hung  on  like  a bulldog  till  I 
gits  him  right  ter  the  bank  an’  then  opens 
them  duck  jaws  o’  his’n  an’  out  comes  the 
bait.  Jest  ter  rub  it  in,  he  sinks  ter  the 
bottom,  two  feet  long  he  was,  an’  seems 
ter  be  givin’  me  a pike  laff. 

Now  thet  riles  me  rite,  so  the  next  minnie 
I puts  on  I hooks  thru  the  back  ’stead  o’ 
thru  the  mouth.  Thet  second  minnie  ain’t 
made  two  wiggles  when  I drops  it  over 
him  afore  he  nails  it.  Thet  time  I set  the 
hook  jest  as  he  hits  an’  he  shore  musta 
been  one  supprised  pike  when  I finally  lands 
him. 

Ketchin’  him  was  more  fun  then  I hed 
hed  fishin’  all  season,  an’  fer  a feller  thet 
likes  ter  hunt  an’  fish  about  equal,  I figger 
thet  my  bag  o’  three  squirrels  an’  thet  big 
pike  made  thet  a day  ter  recallect. 
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GAME  FISH  REACTIONS 

Observations  Relative  to  the  Striking  Tendencies  of  Warm  Water  Species 

By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


SEPTEMBER  15  of  the  present  fishing 
season  has  been  jotted  down  in  the  fish- 
ing notebook  as  a red  letter  day.  Not  that 
it  produced  a fish  of  record  proportions;  to 
the  contrary,  the  best  fish  taken  were  of 
just  nice  average  size.  However,  it  did  af- 
ford opportunity  to  check  the  reactions  to 
artificial  lures  of  three  outstanding  species 
of  game  fishes  in  Pennsylvania  waters — the 
smallmouthed  bass,  the  largemouthed  bass 
and  the  chain  pickerel.  The  scene  was  Tus- 
carora  Creek  in  Juniata  county;  the  time 
fishing  was  started  8 A.  M.  Water  condi- 
tions were  slightly  murky,  apparently  just 
the  ticket  for  the  little  % ounce  red  and 
white  casting  lure  being  used.  Of  the  total 
catch,  a smallmouth  and  a pickerel  were 
retained. 

Fish  number  1,  a smallmouthed  bass  15 
inches  in  length  and  in  prime  condition, 
struck  on  the  third  cast  of  the  morning  in 
the  lower  end  of  a fairly  deep  flat,  the  first 
stop-olf  of  the  day.  On  the  second  cast,  a 
bass,  possibly  the  same  fish,  swirled  at  the 
lure  but  did  not  connect.  Bait  casters  re- 
mark, and  it  has  been  observed,  that  bass 
frequently  strike  at  the  lure  immediately 
as  it  hits  the  water  or  in  the  first  two  or 
three  feet  of  the  retrieve.  This  smallmouth 
pulled  just  the  reverse  in  tactics,  following 
the  lure  to  within  about  eight  feet  of  the 
shoreline  before  connecting.  It  struck  solidly 
in  plain  view  and  the  ensuing  fight  it  made 
was  typical  of  a well-fed  fish.  It  broke  wa- 
ter two  times  and  put  up  a lunging  type 
of  underwater  battle. 


Fish  number  2,  taken  at  the  next  stop- 
ping place,  a long  deep  flat  in  the  stream, 
was  a 20  inch  pickerel.  This  fish  hit  near 
a bed  of  ruffled  pond  weed,  hooked  tempo- 
rarily, and  then  tore  loose.  A few  more  casts 
to  other  pockets  and  then  the  lure  was  drawn 
over  the  spot  at  which  the  fish  had  first 
struck.  In  clear  view,  the  pickerel  followed 
the  lure  on  the  retrieve,  twisted  in  its  course 
and  this  time  struck  so  savagely  that  it 
hooked  itself  beyond  all  hope  of  escape  un- 
less the  leader  or  line  had  been  cut  or 
broken.  The  fight  it  made  was  strictly  un- 
derwater, and  after  a few  sluggish  runs,  it 
was  landed. 

In  direct  contrast  with  the  poor  showing 
of  this  pickerel  was  that  of  pickerel  num- 
ber 2,  taken  about  half  an  hour  later.  Only 
15  inches  in  length,  this  fish  struck  the 
plug  cleanly  and  an  instant  later  cleared 
the  water,  head  shaking,  in  as  fine  a jump 
as  you’d  care  to  see. 

The  section  of  the  stream  from  which  the 
second  pickerel  was  taken  was  mud  bottom, 
and  a short  time  later  a ten-inch  large- 
mouthed bass  struck  the  plug  close  to  the 
sharp  shelving  mud  shoreline.  While  the 
strike  was  clean,  this  largemouth  made  the 
poorest  fight  of  the  day.  After  one  feeble 
run,  it  came  in  much  like  a stick  of  wood. 
Two  other  largemouths  of  similar  propor- 
tions were  caught  in  this  stretch  of  water 
during  the  next  half  hour.  Both  followed 
almost  identically  the  tactics  of  the  first. 
Then,  in  rocky  shallows  about  200  yards 
upstream,  a smallmouth  of  10-inch  length 


struck  the  lure  immediately  after  the  cast. 
And  what  a contrast  was  the  fight  of  this 
little  smallmouth  as  compared  with  the  pa- 
thetic showings  of  its  largemouthed  cousins ! 
Upon  connecting  with  the  lure,  it  slashed 
upstream  like  a demon,  turned  and,  after 
breaking  water,  fought  the  entire  way  in. 
It  was  amazing  that  a fish  of  its  size  could 
have  exhibited  so  much  fiery  energy. 

Ten  m.inutes  later,  another  smallmouth 
of  13-inch  length  struck  the  lure  in  a small 
flat  of  moderate  depth.  Unlike  the  first  fish 
of  the  day,  this  bass  hit  the  plug  when  it 
struck  the  water,  savagely  bored  down- 
stream in  a splendid  run,  broke  water  two 
times  and,  altogether,  gave  a splendid  ac- 
count of  itself. 

The  reactions  of  these  fish  after  hookinjs 
served  to  emphasize  difference  in  tactics  re- 
sorted to  by  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
While  there  was  certainly  little  differencfj 
in  the  striking  and  action  of  the  large- 
mouths  taken,  the  other  two  species  fur- 
nished variations  aplenty  in  these  respectsu 
It  must  be  recalled  that  the  fish  were  taken 
under  identical  weather  conditions  and  from 
the  same  stream.  One  lure  accounted  for  the 
lot,  with  the  exception  of  the  15-inch  pick- 
erel, which  was  taken  on  a jointed  wobbler. 

Different  Waters — Different  Lures? 

One  thing  that  has  been  brought  out 
rather  forcibly  in  bait  casting  during  the 
past  several  seasons  relates  to  the  effective- 
ness of  certain  casting  lures  in  different 
waters.  For  instance,  it  has  been  observed, 
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Insofar  as  the  pickerel  are  concerned,  that 
the  spoon  seems  to  work  to  best  advantage 
on  certain  dams,  ponds  and  natural  lakes, 
the  last  named  in  northeastern  Pennsylva- 
nia. On  the  other  hand,  pickerel  in  at  least 
two  streams,  Tuscarora  Creek  and  Middle 
Creek  in  the  central  counties,  have  appar- 
ently a decided  preference  for  plugs.  Just 
to  try  out  this  last  named  idea,  a spoon  was 
used  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  a red  and 
white  lure  with  a tantalizing  wobble.  Al- 
though the  pickerel  that  morning  were  defi- 
nitely in  a striking  mood,  the  spoon  pro- 
duced nary  a strike.  This  has  also  occurred 
at  other  times  on  the  Tuscarora. 

Insofar  as  smallmouthed  bass  are  con- 
cerned, there  may  be  something  back  of  a 
seeming  preference  for  color  in  a certain 
water  and  then  again  there  may  not  be. 
Charles  K.  Fox  has  a strong  liking  for 
plugs  or  other  small  casting  lures  with  yel- 
low in  them,  when  it  comes  to  taking  small- 
mouthed bass  in  the  Conodoguinet  Creek, 
Cumberland  county,  the  Conewago  Creek, 
York  county,  and  the  Susquehanna  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  Harrisburg.  Casting  lures 
with  a perch  finish  also  rate  high  in  this 
particular  section.  Stream  smallmouths  in 
the  Juniata  in  Mifflin  and  Juniata  counties 
and  those  in  Tuscarora  Creek,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  responded  exceptionally  well  to 
small  lures  with  a silver  and  black  finish. 
As  for  color,  one  thing  may  be  said  with  a 
certain  amount  of  safety  in  assertion : when 
a fisherman  banks  on  a pet  plug,  no  matter 
what  its  color  may  be,  he  usually  fishes  that 
plug  for  all  it’s  worth.  Probably,  too,  his 
faith  in  this  particular  lure  may  inspire  a 
certain  confidence  in  his  casting  which  may 
be  lacking  when  he  tries  others.  At  any  rate, 
a “pet”  is  often  a fishing  panacea  to  your 
average  fisherman,  and  if  you  don’t  believe 
this,  ask  some  bait  caster  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. 

One  refinement  in  bait  casting,  the  use 
of  a leader,  has  apparently  made  the  bait 
casting  rod  just  about  the  deadliest  fish- 
taking device  under  modern  fishing  condi- 
tions. To  the  best  of  our  knowledge.  Fox 
pioneered  in  this  innovation  (the  knot  used 
in  attaching  line  to  leader  served  as  an  il- 
lustration in  his  splendid  article  “Better 
Plugging,”  which  appeared  in  the  October 
ANGLER)  and  some  of  our  most  skillful 
casters  have  taken  it  up  with  excellent  re- 
sults. On  days  when  the  water  is  clear  and 
low,  a leader  of  from  10  to  20  feet  in  length 
(artificial  gut,  usually  15  pounds  test) 
should  make  an  outstanding  difference  in 
the  number  of  strikes  an  angler  can  draw 
to  his  lure. 

Autumn  Tendencies 

With  the  coming  of  cool  autumn  nigJats 
and  a drop  in  water  temperature,  bass  and 
other  game  fishes  tend  to  congregate  in 
deeper  flats  and  pools  of  a stream.  Prior  to 
entering  their  period  of  dormancy,  which 
usually  takes  place  during  November  in 
Pennsylvania,  smallmouths  and  largemouths 
gorge  themselves  with  food,  putting  on  a 
surplus  of  fat  which  serves  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter.  It  is  during  September 
and  October,  when  these  feeding  sprees  are 
frequent,  that  some  of  the  finest  catches  of 
big  bass  are  made.  Somewhat  different  rules 
may  be  followed  effectively  in  bait  casting 
at  this  time  as  compared  with  methods 
found  most  effective  during  the  warmer 
days  of  summer.  While  plugging  in  very 


early  morning  and  in  the  evening  until  after 
dusk  seems  to  yield  best  results  during  hot 
weather,  the  late  autumn  fisherman  should 
expect  to  find  his  best  sport  on  milder  days 
and  at  times  when  the  sun  is  well  up. 
Strong  sunlight  on  the  water  on  chill  au- 
tumn days  seems  to  increase  the  activity  of 
game  fishes,  particularly  the  bass.  Even 
plugging  at  midday  after  the  coming  of  one 
or  two  frosts  is  a favorite  system  with 
veteran  autumn  bait  casters. 

It  will  be  found,  too,  that  somewhat  dif- 
ferent tactics  in  manipulating  the  casting 
lure  than  those  employed  during  hot  weath- 
er will  often  prove  more  effective.  Instead 
of  casting  and  retrieving  fast,  it  is  some- 
times best  to  bring  in  the  lure  more  slowly. 
While  bass  are  more  eager  for  food  and  in 
a striking  mood  at  this  time,  they  are  ap- 
proaching the  dormant  period,  frequently 
heavy  from  feeding  and  seemingly  slower 
in  striking  at  the  plug  or  other  moving 
lure.  Sometimes  it  is  wise  in  deep  water  to 
let  the  plug  sink  well  down  in  the  depths 
and  to  retrieve  slowly. 

As  for  types  of  plugs  that  are  most  ef- 
fective in  autumn  fishing,  a fairly  wide  as- 
sortment may  be  found  effective;  that  is,  of 
the  smaller  lures.  In  weedy  waters  the 
writer  has  a preference  for  a little  % ounce 
lure,  straight  running,  and  retrieved  so  that 
it  follows  a course  only  a foot  or  so  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  stream.  There  have  been 
times  in  autumn  fishing,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  sinking  plugs  with  a tantalizing  wob- 
ble have  yielded  strikes  galore.  These  plugs 
go  deep,  and  reaching  down  deep  wdth  a 
fairly _slpw  moving  lure  often--may  - result, 
in  connecting  with  bass  well  up  in  the 
poundage  rating. 

There  are  times  when  the  bait  caster  is 
almost  convinced  that  color  in  a lure  is  a 
real  contributing  factor  to  success  in  tak- 
ing game  fish.  On  the  morning  of  September 
17  the  red  and  white  lure  that  had  proved 
so  effective  earlier  in  the  week  was  worked 
hard  without  a strike.  Changing  to  a dif- 
ferent finish  of  this  same  model  lure,  10 
legal  bass  and  pickerel  were  caught  in  the 
next  three  hours,  two  smallmouths  16  and 
15  inches  in  length  respectively,  being  re- 
tained. The  finish  on  this  other  plug  w’as 
green  back,  merging  into  blue  and  silver 
scale  finish  on  the  sides  with  the  belly  white. 


Many  anglers  contend  that  during  certain 
phases  of  the  moon  successful  fishing  of  ar- 
tificial lures  is  at  low  ebb.  While  there 
appears  to  be  considerable  backing  in  ex- 
perience of  different  fishermen  for  this 
theory  during  the' summer  months,  fishing 
in  autumn  seems  to  present  a different  pic- 
ture. Whether  cooling  of  the  water  and 
generally  increased  activity  on  the  part  of 
game  fish  in  the  fall  is  responsible  for  this 
betterment  in  plug  fishing  w'hile  the  moon 
is  on  the  increase  is  a matter  for  conjec- 
ture. The  fact  remains  that  three  trips 
astream  during  the  week  of  September  12, 
when  the  moon  phases  were  supposedly  un- 
favorable to  success,  yielded  a total  catch 
of  22  pickerel  and  bass  of  legal  size,  four 
of  the  number  being  retained.  Apparently, 
autumn  fishing,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  moon  phases  but  from  other  an- 
gles, offers  a fertile  field  for  study. 

At  least  this  much  has  been  established 
insofar  as  late  season  angling  for  game  fish 
of  the  warm  waters  is  concerned : the  an- 
gler who  puts  away  his  casting  outfit  on 
Labor  Day  is  missing  the  very  cream  of  the 
season’s  sport. 


LAKE  LE  BOEUF 


In  common  with  other  members  of  the 
pike  family,  muskellunge  strike  readily  dur- 
ing autumn.  One  of  the  outstanding  waters 
in  the  state  for  these  giant  game  fish  is 
Lake  Le  Boeuf,  Erie  County,  shown  above. 
This  picturesque  little  lake  is  located  at 
Waterford  and  to  date  this  year  has  yield- 
ed a number  of  good  fish. 
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Conservation  in  Lehigh  County 

By  CHARLES  H.  NEHF 

(Courtesy — Allentown  Morning  Call) 


OF  PRACTICALLY  all  chronicles  in 
American  history,  let  alone  state  and 
local  records,  few,  if  any,  give  us  a con- 
tinuous reference  to  the  abundant  wildlife 
which  abounded  in  all  parts  of  America 
before  the  arrival  and  early  settlement  of 
the  white  man.  A comprehensive  picture  of 
the  birds  and  animals,  native  to  the  newly 
discovered  northern  part  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  can  only  be  compiled  by  stu- 
dents of  natural  history  from  the  travel 
letters,  points  of  occasional  note  in  detailed 
history,  old  periodicals,  pamphlets,  diaries 
of  early  pioneers,  surveyors  and  military 
campaigners,  as  well  as  the  exact  notes  of 
such  famous  naturalists  as  John  Jacob  Au- 
dubon, John  Burroughs  and  Alexander  Wil- 
son. 

In  the  same  trend,  the  piecing  together 
of  varied  references  is  necessary  to  paint 
the  picture  of  the  hunting  and  fishing  con- 
ditions throughout  the  entire  Lehigh  Val- 
ley from  the  time  of  the  early  white  set- 
tlers in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. All  evidence  points  to  an  abundant 
supply  of  game  birds  and  animals  which, 
however,  as  time  went  on,  were  gradually 
reduced,  some  to  a point  of  extinction, 
others  altogether  wiped  out,  with  few 
adapting  themselves  to  their  new  agricul- 
tural surroundings. 

Trail  of  the  Buffalo 

To  say  that  big  game,  including  the  buf- 
falo, elk,  deer  and  bear,  was  most  abundant 
would  be  no  exaggeration  since  account 
after  account  has  recurring  inferences 
which  leads  to  such  a conclusion.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  the  modern  motorist  who 
within  a few  minutes  passes  through  the 
odd  gap  which  nature  has  devised  immedi- 
ately north  of  Wind  Gap,  Northampton 
county,  little  realizes  that  this  was  an  old 
migratory  game  trail  on  which  thousands 
of  buffalo  and  elk  were  slaughtered,  first 
by  the  Indian  and  conservative  meat  hunt- 
er and  later  by  the  ruthless  hide-hunter 
who  merely  killed  the  animal  for  the  pelt, 
leaving  the  carcass  to  the  buzzards. 

So  greedy  were  these  hide  hunters  that 
one  early  reference  is  made  to  a striking 
incident  which  occurred  at  Buffalo  Springs, 
headwaters  of  Greenawalds  Creek,  a tribu- 
tary to  Waltz  Creek  in  Northampton  Coun- 
ty. Here  nature  had  provided  a small  flat 
with  an  excellent  watering  place  for  the 
buffalo,  from  which  the  spring  received  its 
name.  Each  migrating  season  in  spring  and 
fall  saw  herd  after  herd  use  this  as  an 
oasis  before  their  journey  over  the  moun- 
tains in  the  spring  and  their  return  in  the 
fall.  On  one  occasion,  after  a successful 
“ring  hunt”  so  many  buffalo  were  killed 
and  their  carcasses  left  to  rot  that  the  pio- 
neers within  several  miles  had  to  leave  their 
homes,  temporarily,  because  of  the  stench 
of  decaying , carrion. 

Concerning  a bit  more  about  this  migra- 
tion route  over  the  Blue  Mountains,  then 
referred  to  as  Kittatinny  Mountains  from 
the  Indian  word  meaning  “endless,”  one 
finds  repeated  accounts  where  this  passage 


at  Wind  Cap  served  as  the  entrance  to  the 
summer  range  of  the  big  game  in  Carbon, 
Monroe,  Pike  and  Luzerne  counties.  As  the 
winter  descended  and  the  pasture  for  the 
elk  and  buffalo  became  more  scant  they 
retraced  their  course  and  returned  through 
the  game  trail  at  the  Cap  into  the  winter 
range  of  the  southern  side  of  the  Blue 
Mountains. 

How  Hunters  Worked 

In  their  passage,  the  hunters  resorted  to 
three  general  means  of  killing  their  quarry. 
The  first,  and  by  far  the  most  conservative, 
was  stalking.  In  this  method  the  native,  in 
most  cases  desirous  of  meat  or  a pelt  or 
two  for  hide,  would  purposely  track  the 
deer,  elk,  or  buffalo,  then  shoot  it  with  a 
flintlock  rifle.  In  the  second  method,  prop- 
erly described  as  platform  hunting,  the 
hunters,  generally  hide  hunters,  erected 
their  platforms  in  the  trees  at  advantageous 
places  along  the  migration  routes.  Here,  as 
the  herds  of  game  passed,  the  gunners 
would  “snipe”  the  herd,  which  on  becoming 
confused  at  the  loss  of  a leader  would  fur- 
nish a fair  target  to  the  skilled  accuracy 
of  the  pioneer. 

Ring  Hunting 

The  third  method  of  killing  big  game, 
which  because  of  its  highly  practical  re- 
sults was  the  most  ruthless  of  the  three, 
was  properly  described  as  ring  hunting. 
Here  the  early  hunters,  in  groups  of  from 
ten  to  several  score,  would  make  a wide 
circle  about  a grazing  herd  of  game.  With 
shouts,  firing  of  guns  loaded  only  with  black 
powder,  and  making  all  the  noise  possible, 
the  group  would  close  in  on  the  herd  and 
concentrate  the  confused  animals  in  as 
small  an  imaginary  corral  as  could  be  made 
under  the  circumstances.  Continuing  their 
closing-in,  the  gunners  would  kill  the  buf- 
falo or  elk  as  they  sought  to  escape  from 
the  rapidly  decreasing  circle.  One  thing 
most  puzzling  in  practically  all  these  ring 
hunts  is  the  extremely  low  list  of  casual- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  hunters  who,  at 
times,  were  shooting  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  gunner  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  circle.  It  would  naturally  have  to  be 
assumed  that  all  participants  exercised  the 
greatest  degree  of  caution  or  this  system 
of  hide  hunting  would  never  have  been 
so  extensively  employed. 

Game  Destroyed  Crops 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  the 
early  farmer  encountered  after  the  land 
was  cleared  was  the  continual  annoyance 
of  his  grain  crops  by  the  deer,  crow,  black- 
bird and  squirrel.  Specific  evidence  of  this 
is  shown  by  the  passage  of  a law  in  the 
early  eighteenth  century  which  granted 
bounties  of  one  shilling  and  six  pence  per 
dozen  for  the  destruction  of  squirrels,  crows 
and  blackbirds.  Squirrels  in  vas't  numbers, 
according  to  early  records,  were  especially 
destructive  to  plantings  of  Indian  maze,  or 
what  we  commonly  refer  to  today  as  corn.  It 
was  even  suggested,  through  a petition  to 


the  General  Assembly  in  1754,  that  each 
inhabitant  would  be  obliged  to  kill  a cer- 
tain number  of  vermin  each  year,  and  that 
those  who  destroyed  over  and  above  their 
quota  would  be  liberally  paid  for  their  ex- 
cess while  those  who  fell  short  would  have 
to  pay  for  their  deficiency. 

In  spite  of  the  incessant  vermin  cam- 
paign on  squirrels,  blackbirds  and  crows 
they  continued  to  hold  their  own  even  up 
to  the  present  day.  Squirrels  have,  with  the 
enactment  of  present  day  game  laws,  been 
reclassified  and  placed  on  the  list  of  small 
game  animals  opened  in  seasons  specified 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  blackbird,  but  the 
crow,  a rather  unique  but  clever  bird,  has 
profited  by  advancing  civilization  and  in- 
stead of  being  on  the  decline  the  exact  op- 
posite is  true. 

Last  of  Wolf,  Panther 

Two  large  wild  animals  which  within  the 
last  200  years  have  been  rather  profitably 
exterminated  from  the  commonwealth  are 
the  wolf  and  eastern  mountain  lion.  That 
great  damages  were  made  by  wolves  on  the 
chickens  and  farm  stock  of  the  pioneering 
farmer  little  question  can  be  made,  since 
as  early  as  1746  records  in  Bucks  County 
reveal  the  payment  of  a bounty  for  16 
wolves  to  a Nicholas  Depui.  This  incident 
can  be  well  repeated  in  numerous  historical 
records  as  they  are  related  in  Northampton 
County,  of  which  during  this  early  settling 
age  Lehigh  was  still  a part.  Accounts  show 
that  farmers,  because  of  the  repeated  rav- 
ages of  the  wolf,  lost  their  complete  roost 
of  chickens  in  a single  night  raid.  Induced 
by  handsome  bounties  and  continual  loss  of 
their  stock,  organized  drives  were  made 
upon  the  wolf  so  that  today  we  are  quite 
safe  in  saying  that  no  timber  wolf  is  to  be 
found  in  a wild  state  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  the  very  same  manner  the 
mountain  lion,  because  of  his  special  liking 
for  young  horses,  calves  and  large  game, 
was  sought  until  he,  too,  like  the  wolf,  was 
erased  from  the  category  of  eastern  wild 
animals. 

Wild  Cat  Unexterminated 

Smaller  than  his  cousin,  the  mountain 
lion,  the  wild  cat,  known  also  as  the  bay 
lynx,  catamount  or  bobcat,  has  eluded  the 
trapper  and  gunner  until  at  the  present 
time  he  is  considered  a part  of  the  moun- 
tain landscape.  For  years  there  has  been 
a bounty  of  $15  on  the  wild  cat,  and  state 
records  show  a gradual  decline  in  the  num- 
ber received  for  claim.  Under  the  newly 
adopted  game  code  which  gives  'the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  discretionary 
powers  on  the  fixing  of  bounties,  the  wild- 
cat, after  October  1,  1937,  although  still 
classed  as  vermin,  will  be  taken  from  the 
state  bounty  list.  This,  as  poin'ted  out  by 
the  officials,  is  to  avoid  a possible  exter- 
mination of  the  few  remaining  wildcats 
in  our  native  woodland. 

Restoration  of  Deer 

In  the  history  of  all  game  conservation, 
the  deer,  bear  and  beaver  in  Pennsylvania 
are  excellent  examples  of  restoration  in 
which  not  small  credit  is  due  to  the  wise 
enactment  of  early  game  laws.  When  the 
Lehigh  Valley  was  first  settled  these  three, 
as  one  can  readily  see,  were  most  plentiful. 
Hunted  for  their  hide  and  meat,  the  deer 
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and  bear  provided  food  and  clothing  for  the 
then  frontiersmen  while  the  beaver  proved 
such  an  attraction  for  the  fortune  hunting 
Europeans  that  his  pelt  was  sought  rather 
greedily.  Hides  of  the  deer  and  bundles  of 
beaver  skins  were  the  basis  of  the  first  trade 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  coun- 
try. Continuously  hunted,  the  deer  declined 
until  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  few 
‘white  tails’  were  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  buck  law,  in 
which  only  the  male  of  the  species  were 
killed,  and  the  outlawing  of  dog  trailing, 
deer  have  rapidly  increased  and  in  some 
places  cause  considerable  property  damage 
to  orchards  and  farms.  Aside  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  buck  law,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  herd  was  materially  aided  by 
the  excellent  growth  of  second  timber  which 
afforded  both  food  and  necessary  protection 
■from  the  native  poacher. 

Bear,  along  with  the  deer,  have  respond- 
ed to  the  protection  afforded  them  by  the 
present  game  laws  of  the  state  and  each 
year  the  statistics  from  Harrisburg  state 
that  hundreds  of  black  bear  are  taken  by 
the  sportsmen  during  the  fall  hunting  sea- 
son. 

Beavers’  Pathetic  History 

Beaver,  with  a more  pathetic  history  than 
the  deer,  were  hunted  and  trapped  for  their 
valuable  pelts  until  totally  exterminated. 
Numerous  border  fights  between  the  pio- 
neers and  the  Delaware  Indians  were  in- 
duced because  the  white  man  was  encroach- 
ing on  the  many  beaver  dams  at  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Blue  mountains  and  beyond  to 
the  north.  It  is  quite  probable  that  few 
beaver,  if  any,  were  to  be  found  in  the  wild 
state  to  the  south  of  the  ‘endless’  mountains 
after  1800.  The  great  swamps  at  the  source 
of  the  Lehigh  river  in  the  Pocono  moun- 


tains, because  of  their  remoteness  and  un- 
inviting nature,  proved  one  of  the  last 
strongholds  for  the  native  beaver.  They,  too, 
since  the  price  of  the  pelts  was  worth  the 
trouble,  gradually  yielded  to  the  trapper 
and  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  were 
completely  wiped  out. 

With  the  enactment  of  conservation 
measures,  shipments  of  live  beaver  from  the 
west  were  made  to  Pennsylvania  and  then 
released  in  sections  where  it  was  thought 
little  damage  could  be  done.  In  less  than 
no  time  the  new  settlers  acclimated  them- 
selves and  began  to  increase  in  numbers  un- 
til the  year  1935  when  the  first  legal  trap- 
ping period  was  allowed  in  Pennsylvania  on 
the  beaver  for  many  a year. 

Rabbit  Always  Abundant 

Cottontail  rabbits,  so  well  known  to  the 
small  game  hunter  of  today,  were  very 
abundant  in  the  early  history  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley.  The  first  regulations  imposed  were 
liberal,  but  as  good  roads  penetrated  the 
countryside  and  the  people  of  the  surround- 
ing villages  and  towns  had  access  to  the 
farming  and  wooded  sections  the  cotton- 
tail decreased.  Seasons  were  shortened,  bag 
limits  reduced,  and  cottontail  rabbits  from 
the  central  states  liberated  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a yearly  hunting  period  during  the 
month  of  November  for  the  sportsmen  of 
the  State. 

Game  Birds 

Overlooking  the  flicker,  meadow  lark, 
robin  and  many  of  the  larger  birds,  either 
permanent  or  seasonal  migratory  visitors, 
which  furnished  the  basis  of  food  for  early 
settlers,  the  wild  turkey,  grouse  and  bob- 
white  quail  were  the  three  primary  game 
birds  then,  as  they  are  at  present.  Although 
hunted  continuously,  the  shy  and  rather 
elusive  wild  turkey  may  still  be  found  along 


the  Blue  mountains  in  northwestern  Lehig! 
county  and  eastern  Berks  county.  Your  writ 
er,  along  with  others,  has  seen  parts  o 
the  flocks  on  different  occasions  w’ithin  th 
last  eight  years.  Grouse,  considered  a del 
icacy  by  moderns,  were  so  plentiful  in  for 
mer  times  that  hired  hands  on  farms  worke 
only  under  an  agreement  that  fresh  gprous 
would  not  be  served  more  than  one  or  tw 
meals  in  the  week,  depending  upon  the  sec 
tion  of  employment.  So  great  was  the  fam 
of  the  grouse  country  here  at  the  foothill 
of  the  Blue  mountains  that  about  the  yea 
1765  one  of  the  governors  spent  a week  a 
the  Rose  Tavern,  near  Nazareth,  owned  a 
that  time  by  William  Edmonds,  for  his  di 
rect  purpose  of  shooting  the  native  pheas 
ants  on  the  neighboring  plains. 

Grouse  and  quail,  now  fully  protected  b 
game  laws,  are  still  to  be  found  in  varyim 
numbers  throughout  the  entire  Lehigh  Val 
ley.  A goodly  number  of  grouse  are  sho 
each  year  along  the  base  of  the  Blue  moun 
tains  from  the  Delaware  river  westward  a 
well  as  the  larger  wooded  tracts  of  neigh 
boring  Bucks  and  Berks  counties.  Quai 
•though  far  less  in  number  than  years  age 
are  still  a common  sight  to  the  nature  love 
and  sportsman  here  in  the  southeaster 
part  of  the  state.  Severe  winters  in  whic 
the  ground  is  completely  covered  with  dee 
snow  are  more  ruinous  to  the  native  bob 
white  not  only  because  of  the  scarcity  o 
food  but  also  the  easy  target  he  may  serv 
for  roving  vermin. 

Pollution  Harms  Fishing 

Equally  as  pathetic  as  the  depletion  o 
game  so  the  fish  life  of  the  section  has  sul 
fered  as  well.  Where  formerly  the  river 
and  streams  were  teeming  with  fish,  hot 
native  and  migratory,  shameful  pollutio 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


Allentown  Call-Chronicle 

Drought  struck  hard  blows  at  water  levels  of  some  Lehigh  County  streams  last  year.  Here  Warden  Joel  Young,  center,  his  son  left,  and  the  late  Walter 

Laskowski,  right,  rescue  fish  from  the  stream  bed  of  Jordan  Creek. 


The  Montgomery  County  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry  Association  outing.  Seated  in  front  row,  left  to  right:  © Hon.  J.  Hansell  French,  vice  president  of 


Casting  Events  and  Dog  Show 
Feature  Montgomery  Meet 


WITH  many  events  of  interest  in  the 
offing,  the  Montgomery  County  Fish, 
Game  and  Forestry  Association  members 
gathered  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  for 
their  annual  outing  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1937. 

The  fishermen  and  the  hunters  divided 
honors  in  the  two  main  sporting  events  of 
the  day.  The  fishermen  ran  off  with  the 
ball  game,  5-1,  and  the  Hunters,  led  by 
Lloyd  Heebner,  bested  their  rivals  in  a tug- 
o-war. 

The  fly  casting  event  had  many  entries, 
but  every  one  agreed  that  Myron  Shoemaker, 
a fish  w'arden  from  Laceyville  copped  the 
honors. 

In  the  other  events,  Jerry  Kehoe  shot  a 
25-25 — 50  to  take  the  trap  shooting  event. 
John  Rigg  won  Class  B honors  with  a 22- 
24 — 46.  The  Smith  brothers,  George  and 
Earl,  won  the  horseshoe  pitching  contest, 
defeating  the  team  of  Clymer  and  son  in 
the  finals,  21-20. 

J.  Hansell  French’s  entries  stood  out  in 
the  dog  .show,  which  was  judged  by  Dr. 
Harry  Steinbach. 

Horseshoe  Pitching  Summaries 

First  round — G.  Smith  and  E.  Smith  de- 
feated Hixson  and  Heebner,  21-15;  Witner 
and  Miller  defeated  Bullen  and  Pedrick, 
21-11;  Bertolet  and  French  defeated  Tower 
and  Lane,  21-14;  Brown  and  Slavin  de- 
feated Hassinger  and  Powell,  21-11;  Brouse 
and  Royer  defeated  Ziegler  and  Cole,  21-9; 


McPherson  and  Kibhlehouse  defeated  Wal- 
ton and  Sellers,  21-19;  Weber  and  Cleaver 
defeated  Yeager  and  Hicks,  21-9;  Schultz 
and  Horn  defeated  Harrington  and  Schall, 
21-12;  K.  Gordon  and  Judge  Knight  de- 
feated W.  R.  Gordon  and  Moyer,  21-14; 
E.  Clymer  and  son  defeated  Heebner  and 
Hooker,  21-6. 

Second  round — E.  Smith  and  G.  Smith 
defeated  Brown  and  Slavin,  21-12;  Mc- 
Pherson and  Kibhlehouse  defeated  Witner 
and  Miller,  21-17 ; Bertolet  and  French  de- 
feated Horn  and  Schultz,  21-14;  Weber  and 
Cleaver  defeated  Brouse  and  Royer,  21-20; 
Clymer  and  son  drew  bye. 

Third  round — E.  Smith  and  G.  Smith 
defeated  McPherson  and  Kibhlehouse,  21- 
17 ; Cleaver  and  Weber  defeated  Bertolet 
and  French,  21-16. 

Fourth  round — Clymer  and  son  defeated 
Cleaver  and  Weber;  E.  Smith  and  G.  Smith 
drew  bye. 

Final  round — E.  Smith  and  G.  Smith  de- 
feated Clymer  and  son,  21-20. 

Dog  Show  Results 

Beagle  Hounds  and  Pups — First,  Pow- 
Wow,  owned  by  J.  H.  French;  second,  Min- 
key,  owmed  by  J.  H.  French. 

Beagle  Males  — First,  Delmont  Scout, 
owned  by  J.  H.  French;  second,  Perkiomen 
Governor,  owned  by  J.  H.  French;  third, 
Perkiomen  Leader,  owned  by  J.  H.  French. 

Beagle  Females  — First,  Lucky  Music, 
owned  by  J.  H.  French. 


Pointer  Pups — First,  Laddy,  owned  by 
Rubenshaw;  second.  Prince,  owned  by 
Charles  Todd. 

Pointer  Dog — First,  Joe,  owned  by  John 
W eber. 

English  Setter  Male — First,  Dan,  owned 
by  William  Gordon;  second,  Rex,  owned  by 
J.  Gilman  Tyson,  Jr. 

English  Setter  Female  — First,  Bess, 
owned  by  Charles  Hughes;  second.  Speck, 
owned  by  Rubenshaw. 

Irish  Setter  Female — First,  Sally,  owned 
by  William  Gordon. 

Daschund  Female — First,  Retchie,  owned 
by  Mrs.  Gordon  Tyson,  Jr. 

English  Springer  Spaniel — First,  Prince, 
owned  by  Clem  Tingley. 

Cocker  Spaniel  — First,  Westie,  owned 
by  Mrs.  Eugene  Muller. 

Trap  Shooting  Summaries 


Class  A — 


Kehoe  

25 

25 

50 

Todd  

24 

25 

49 

Muller  

22 

24 

46 

Kohl 

22 

23 

45 

Class  B — 

Rigg  

24 

20 

44 

Ringler 

22 

22 

44 

Sailor  

20 

21 

41 

Carrol  

20 

21 

41 

Class  C — • 

Schultz  

19 

19 

38 

Walker  

17 

17 

34 

Yardage  for 

trophies  (21 

yards  — 

25 

tries)  ; Saylor, 

23;  Weber,  23 

Gelbert, 

22; 

Ringler,  22;  Kohl,  21;  Muller,  21;  Rigg,  21; 
Todd,  21;  Knight,  21;  Ulmer,  20;  Schmetz, 
19;  Cole,  19;  Klymer,  18;  Gordon,  17; 
Wood,  16;  Isenburg,  16;  Judge  Knight,  15; 
Studley,  15;  Fleming,  14;  Wood,  13;  Zeig- 
ler,  13;  Walton,  13;  Miller,  12;  K.  Gordon, 
11,  McPherson,  9,  and  Sellers,  7. 


>ciaHon;  @ George  Bullen,  chairman,  outing  committee;  ® Judge  Harold  G.  Knight,  president;  ® Charles  C.  Hughes,  vice  president. 


OHIOANS  SCORE  AT 
PITTSBURGH 

Pennsylvania’s  outstanding  casting  event 
of  the  season,  the  seventh  annual  Penn- 
sylvania State  Casting  Tourney,  was  held 
in  Carnegie  Lake,  Highland  Park,  Pitts- 
burgh, on  Sunday,  September  19.  Keen 
competition  between  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing casters  of  the  country  developed.  It 
remained  for  a group  of  Ohio  anglers  to 
walk  away  with  all  but  one  of  the  cham- 
pionships. Thirty-eight  anglers  entered  the 
tourney,  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Casting  Club. 

With  a score  of  97  points,  H.  Lowe  of 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  took  first  place  in  the 
wet-fly  accuracy  cast.  Ernest  Liottea  of 
Cleveland,  national  all-round  bait  and  fly- 
casting  champion,  won  the  wet-fly  distance 
cast  with  a mark  of  120  feet.  Pennsylvanian 
Karl  Breitenbach  of  Pittsburgh  prevented  a 
clean  sweep  of  first  places  by  the  Buckeye 
anglers  by  taking  top  honors  in  the  % 
ounce  accuracy  event  with  a score  of  94 
points.  Robert  Deeds  of  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  won  the  % ounce  accuracy  event 
with  a score  of  91  points.  This  contest  was 
staged  for  boys  under  16  years  old.  A simi- 
lar contest  for  men  was  won  by  Dr.  R.  P. 
Merrill  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  had  a score 
of  96  points.  First  honors  in  the  dry-fly 
accuracy  event  went  to  Mr.  R.  Crooks  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  who  had  a score  of  96 
points.  The  dry-fly  distance  event  was  won 
by  W.  Behnen  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  took 
the  distance  cast  for  salmon  flies  with  a 
cast  of  134%  feet. 


FRESHWATER  SHARKS 

Sharks  in  the  Susquehanna  River?  Actu- 
ally! reports  the  Sunbury  Daily  Item. 

Game  Protector  Bruce  P.  Yeager  of 
Northumberland  turned  over  to  Prof.  N. 
H.  Stewart  of  Bucknell  University  two  speci- 
mens of  the  shark  family  taken  from  the 
placid  west  branch  near  the  spot  where 
Chillisquaque  Creek  empties  into  the  main 
stream.  The  specimens  were  identified  as 
chandrichthynes,  a branch  of  the  shark 
family  and  were  termed  by  Prof.  Stewart 
“most  interesting.”  He  plans  research  into 
the  habitat  and  customs  of  the  fish,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  whether  or  not  it 
is  commonly  found  in  fresh  water. 

The  two  sharks  were  hooked  by  Thomas 
Lewis  and  Charles  Heinley  of  Danville,  who, 
puzzled  over  the  species  of  the  catch,  took 
them  to  the  game  protector.  One  of  the 
fish  was  about  12  inches  in  length  and  the 
other  measured  fourteen  inches.  Both  had 
large,  saw-toothed  jaws  and  other  aspects 
of  the  shark.  A report  that  three  fish  of 
the  same  species  were  recently  taken  by 
anglers  at  Lewisburg  was  not  confirmed. 

The  specimens  were  declared  today  not  to 
be  carnivorous  and  therefore  represent  no 
danger  to  bathers. 

Region  anglers  report  having  caught 
larger  specimens  of  the  same  kind  of  fish  in 
the  Bowers  Beach  and  Chesapeake  regions 
but  there  was  no  previous  report  of  their 
inhabitating  fresh  water.  The  theory  was 
advanced  today  that  the  unique  fish  may 
have  traveled  up  the  Susquehanna  from  the 
Chesapeake  during  a period  of  unusually 
high  water. 


ADAMS  ANGLERS  SCORE 

Jay  Bringman,  Biglerville,  reports  catch- 
ing six  bass  in  Bream’s  dam  on  Marsh 
creek  on  the  first  day  of  bass  season.  He 
reports  catching  a total  of  24  bass,  18  of 
which  he  returned  to  the  water.  The  largest 
fish  in  the  half  dozen  he  brought  home  is 
said  to  have  measured  19  inches.  It  was  a 
small  mouth  bass.  The  other  five  fish 
measured  more  than  12  inches  each.  John 
A.  Sheffer,  Bringman’s  fishing  companion, 
vouches  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statements. 

James  Oyler,  Baltimore  road,  Gettys- 
burg, brought  home  a large  mouth  bass 
that  measured  16%  inches.  It  was  taken 
in  Marsh  creek.  He  had  several  other  small- 
er fish  on  his  string. 

John  Pitzer,  Jr.,  West  Middle  street, 
reports  having  caught  a bass  measuring 
14%  inches  while  fishing  near  the  Gettys- 
burg water  company  pumping  station  on 
the  first  day. 

Many  fishermen  were  reported  casting  on 
Conewago  waters  between  Twin  Bridges 
and  New  Chester,  but  the  most  of  the  fish 
taken  there  were  said  to  be  small,  with  conv 
paratively  few  reaching  the  nine-inch  legal 
limit. 


A mighty  fine  specimen  of  the  wall-eyed 
pike  was  taken  from  Crystal  Lake  by  Ben 
Letzic  of  Carbondale,  according  to  a report 
received  from  Warden  Leroy  Noll  of  Pleas- 
ant Mount,  Wayne  county.  Letzic’s  catch 
measured  27  inches  in  length  and  tipped 
the  scales  at  several  ounces  over  6 pounds. 


Loyalsock  Creek  in  Sullivan  and  Lycom- 
ing counties  also  provided  some  big  brown 
trout  catches.  Paul  Sortman  of  Williams- 
port scored  with  a 24-inch  brownie.  No 
weight  was  reported  for  the  fish. 
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CONSERVATION  IN 
LEHIGH  COUNTY 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

has  brought  about  greater  changes  in  this 
picture  than  the  early  settler  himself.  With 
no  fit  place  in  which  to  live,  the  aquatic 
life  of  the  stream  had  either  to  move  to 
new  quarters  or  die,  the  latter  most  often 
being  the  case. 

Before  the  erection  of  the  series  of  dams 
along  the  Lehigh  river  fo_r,  the  completion 
of  the  canal  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Easton, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  shad  and  suck- 
ers used  the  river  each  spring  as  a course 
to  reach  their  former  spawning  beds  on 
the  clear  gravel  bars  of  the  upper  Lehigh. 
The  picture  after  the  dams  were  completed 
showed  a gradual  drop  in  the  migrating 
shad  and  each  spring  less  and  less  would  try 
to  work  their  way  up  stream. 

Most  pathetic  of  all  was  the  beginning 
of  anthracite  coal  mining  on  a large  scale 
when  the  silt  from  the  washed  coal  was 
allowed  to  run  into  the  middle  tributaries  of 
the  Lehigh  river.  This  silt  killed  the  aquatic 
vegetation  on  the  stream  bed  with  the  re- 
sult that  insect  life,  the  basis  of  food  for 
growing  fish  which  in  turn  furnished  food 
for  larger  fish,  was  practically  wiped  out. 
Even  though  the  “coal  dirt”  did  not  kill  the 
fish  through  suffocation  it  proved  an  end  to 
their  means  of  securing  food. 

Abundance  of  Shad 

Early  records  are  consistent  in  their  ref- 
erence to  the  shad  which  were  taken  from 
the  Lehigh  river  at  the  Moravian  settle- 
ment in  Bethlehem  and  at  Northampton, 
now  Allentown.  Stone  walls  with  basket 
traps  into  which  the  fish  were  simply  chased 
was  the  most  successful  method  used  to  se- 


cure fish  which  were  either  consumed  fresh, 
smoked  or  salted  in  various  brines.  High 
dams  and  industrial  pollution  have  altered 
the  former  shad  migrations  of  the  pic- 
turesque Lehigh  river.  That  it  could  not  be 
restored  is  directly  answered  by  the  state- 
ment that  thousands  of  shad  use  the  Dela- 
ware river  each  year  for  the  fulfillment  of 
their  life  cycle  of  existence. 

The  Delicious  Trout 

Still  more  famous  than  the  river  shad 
were  the  ‘delicious’  trout  which  the  accounts 
of  the  Allen’s  revealed  in  early  letters. 
Judge  William  Allen,  aside  from  his  pro- 
fessional vocation,  was  an  ardent  sports- 
man and  his  country  home  which  we  today 
find  in  Allen  park.  Fourth  and  Walnut 
Streets,  has  always  been  known  as  “Trout 
Hall.”  It  was  here  that  the  Allens,  frequent- 
ly accompanied  by  large  parties  of  their 
friends  and  acquantances  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  would  spend  their  time,  dur- 
ing the  proper  seasons,  either  at  hunting 
or  fishing.  Quite  often  Governor  John  Penn, 
a son-in-law  to  Judge  Allen,  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  group  which  enjoyed  the  inviting 
sport  of  trout  angling. 

As  to  where  the  parties  enjoyed  their 
greatest  sport,  little  can  be  learned,  since 
all  the  notes  on  fishing  are  diversified.  Men- 
tion however  is  made  of  Trout  creek,  quite 
likely  the  Trout  creek  of  Salisbury  town- 
ship; the  Little  Lehigh  and  the  “Devil’s  or 
Gunner’s  hole,”  at  what  is  now  known  as 
Helfrich’s  spring  to  the  north  of  Allen- 
town. 

The  Little  Lehigh  and  lower  Jordan, 
through  the  sportsmen’s  organizations  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 


sioners, are  still  excellent  trout  waters  in 
which  the  use  of  nets  and  traps  of  former 
times  are  outlawed.  Taking  the  place  of  the 
native  brook  trout,  the  brown  and  rainbow, 
because  they  can  stand  higher  water  tem- 
peratures, are  gradually  invading  the 
streams  where  the  speckled  beauty  held 
sway.  Not  until  the  streams  have  a more 
constant  fiow  of  water  and  at  lower  tem- 
peratures will  this  change. 

Little  is  said  of  other  fish  in  the  early 
exploring  period  but  one  can  readily  as- 
sume that  all  native  species  were  plenti- 
ful. Suckers,  catfish,  perch,  trout,  and  sun- 
fish  were  native  to  this  section.  The  black 
bass  both  large  and  small  mouthed,  the 
carp,  walleyed  pike,  the  brown  trout  and  the 
rainbow  are  new-comers  to  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Days  of  Conservation 

Within  two  centuries  the  supply  of  fish 
and  game  of  the  entire  Lehigh  Valley  has 
changed  completely.  One  fact,  of  common 
knowledge  to  all,  is  that  the  period  of  ruth- 
less slaughter  of  wildlife  is  past.  Conserva- 
tion in  its  greatest  form  must  supplant  the 
selfish  ideals  of  individuals  who  measure 
their  hunting  and  fishing  only  by  the 
amount  of  meat  they  can  produce.  The  great 
outdoor  recreations  are  passing  through  a 
transition  period  from  the  old  to  the  newer 
concepts.  It  may  be  rather  hard  for  some 
to  believe,  but  the  hunting  and  fishing  of 
the  future,  under  wise  planning,  will  no 
doubt  be  managed  and  controlled  as  it 
should  be.  Under  such  a system  there  need 
be  little  alarm  as  to  the  completed  exter- 
mination of  a harmless  species  which  in  the 
past  has  so  often  been  the  case. 


Corry  hatchery  In  Erie  County,  Shown  at  left  are  hatching  troughs;  at  right,  the  front  entrance  to  the  hatchery.  Corry  trout  are  noted  for  their 

brilliant  coloration. 
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Question:  I have  several  friends  who  get 
a lot  of  fun  out  of  fishing  for  suckers.  What 
is  the  best  time  to  fish  for  these  fish,  what 
locations  are  best,  and  what  bait  is  most 
popular? — J.  D.  L. 

Answer:  Probably,  taken  as  a group, 
sucker  fishermen  outnumber  any  other  class 
of  anglers  in  Pennsylvania.  When  it  comes 
to  real  relaxation,  it’s  hard  to  beat  a day 
at  a good  sucker  fishing  pool  in  autumn, 
winter  or  early  spring.  As  for  tackle  for 
this  kind  of  fishing,  the  old  cane  pole  is  just 
as  effective  as  more  expensive  reel,  rod  and 
line.  While,  during  hot  weather,  the  flesh 
of  the  sucker  has  a tendency  to  become 
soft,  cooling  of  the  water  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  results  in  its  firming  up  in  good 
style.  Heavy  catches  may  be  made  at  any 
time  from  November  through  to  May,  with 
the  most  popular  time  for  sucker  fishing 
being  in  March  and  early  April.  In  early 
spring,  these  fish  congregate  in  vast  num- 
bers at  points  on  larger  waters  where  trib- 
utary streams  enter.  Prior  to  their  spawn- 
ing run,  which  occurs  usually  from  late 
March  through  April,  and  even  on  occasion, 
into  early  May,  the  fish  feed  voraciously. 
Enough  lead  to  carry  the  bait  to  the  bot- 
tom, small  hooks  and  small  red  worms  or 
other  worms  of  the  garden  variety  provide 
the  necessary  equipment  for  successful 
angling  for  suckers. 

Question:  I have  heard  it  said  that  fall- 
fish  strike  a dry  fly  as  readily  as  do  trout 
and  put  up  a good  fight  when  hooked.  How 
do  they  rank  as  game  fish? — A.  L.  McP. 

Answer:  The  f allfish,  largest  member  of 
the  minnow  family  in  Pennsylvania,  occa- 
sionally attaining  a length  of  18  inches,  is 
rapidly  gaining  in  popularity  with  fly  fish- 
ermen. When  it  comes  to  striking  a dry  fly, 
this  fish  is  a top-notcher.  Its  graceful,  sil- 


very form  has  apparently  the  right  speed 
and  action  to  put  plenty  of  gyrations  into 
a light  fly  rod.  The  strike  usually  comes 
with  an  arrowy  rush  not  unlike  that  of  a 
trout,  and  on  more  than  one  accasion,  a 12 
or  14  inch  fallfish  has  fooled  us  into  be- 
lieving we  had  a good  trout  hooked  before 
it  was  brought  in.  Apparently,  however, 
this  fish  is  not  inclined  to  be  very  selective 
as  to  the  pattern  of  the  fly  it  strikes.  We 
have  also  taken  some  large  fallfish  on  plugs. 
In  the  first  stages  of  its  fight,  it  provides 
plenty  of  action,  but  we  do  not  believe  it  to 
have  the  staying  qualities  of  a trout  of 
equal  size.  Some  real  sport  may  be  had 
by  dry  fly  fishermen  on  warm  water  streams 
in  fishing  for  fallfish. 

Question:  Is  it  permissible  to  troll  from 
a motorboat? — J.  K. 

Answer:  Trolling  from  a motorboat  is 
not  permitted  in  Pennsylvania  waters  under 
an  amendment  to  the  Fish  Laws. 

Question:  What  is  a good  bait  for  carp? 
— S.  R.  D. 

Answer:  Carp  fishermen  differ  as  to  the 
best  lure  for  taking  these  fish.  Some  old 
timers  prefer  sweet  corn  above  all  others. 
Dough  bait  comprised  of  molasses  and  corn 
meal  is  also  rated  a good  bait,  as  is  the 
potato  diced  fairly  fine. 

Question:  What  happens  after  a bass  or 
pickerel  hits  a minnow?  Do  they  take  it 
down  right  away? — R.  McS. 

Answer:  Usually  when  a bass  strikes  a 
minnow  its  holds  it  momentarily  crosswise 
between  the  jaws,  then  turns  it  to  swallow 
headfirst.  The  same  applies  for  pickerel. 
By  swallowing  its  victim  headfirst,  the  fins 
lie  close  to  the  body,  making  the  act  on  the 
part  of  the  killer  a comparatively  simple 
matter. 


Guy  Schultz,  Special  Warden  at  Nanticoke,  with 
two  big  Carp  from  North  Branch  of  Susquehanna 


STOCK  16,000  TROUT  IN 
LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

The  Six  Springs  Hatchery  Association 
distributed  16,000  trout  in  various  regional 
streams  of  Lackawanna  county  on  Septem- 
ber 26. 

With  Warden  Keith  Harter  of  Dalton,  as 
supervisor,  the  public  watched  the  proceed- 
ings while  members  of  the  association  col- 
lected the  trout  at  its  hatchery  in  Moscow, 
placed  them  in  cans  and  transported  them 
by  trucks  to  designated  streams. 

The  Association  is  operated  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
in  Washington  and  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  of  which  S.  J.  Truscott 
of  Dalton  is  a member. 

Leon  Decker,  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, announced  that  the  paid  up  member- 
ship has  increased  by  one-third  over  the 
previous  two  years.  C.  C.  Demmy  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  organization. 


The  greatest  portion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
angler’s  money  spent  for  licenses  is  ex- 
pended in  the  raising  and  restocking  of  fish. 


FISH  WARDENS 
HOLD  MEETING 

A meeting  of  the  Special  Fish  Wardens 
of  Lackawanna  county  was  held  Wednes- 
day, September  29,  in  the  Scranton  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  with  an  attendance  of 
fifty  Special  Fish  Wardens  present. 

Keith  Harter  of  Dalton,  regular  Fish 
Warden  of  Lackawanna  county,  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  introduced  the  various 
speakers,  who  were  J.  Gilford,  Regional 
Game  Supervisor,  F.  E.  Jenkins,  Game 
Warden  of  Lackawanna  county,  John  L. 
Neiger,  President  of  Lackawanna  county 
Federation  of  Sportsmen,  and  the  Honor- 
able S.  J.  Truscott,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners. 

These  men  talk  and  live  fish  and  game 
conservation,  and  their  aim  in  life  is  to 
educate  the  general  public  in  the  methods, 
aims  and  results  of  proper  conservation 
methods. 

Mr.  Gilford  brought  out  the  fact  that 


the  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners  often 
act  hand  in  hand  in  many  moves  beneficial 
to  the  public  and  that  the  law  enforcing 
men  of  each  body  are  always  ready  to  co- 
operate with  one  another. 

Another  good  thing  to  remember,  stated 
Mr.  Gilford,  is  that  education  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  law  enforcement  known,  and 
that  it  is  much  better  to  teach  a person 
who  is  breaking  a minor  law  unknowingly 
than  to  prosecute  him.  In  other  words,  why 
make  a $1000  enemy  for  a $10  fine? 

Fish  and  Game  belong  to  the  public  and 
when  violations  of  either  code  are  made 
then  it  is  you  and  I who  are  being  robbed. 

Mr.  Jenkins  made  it  clear  that  no  fed- 
eral stamp  was  required  for  hunting  wood- 
cock. 

Mr.  Neiger  an  ardent  fisherman  and  all- 
round sportsman  remarked  that  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  the  creel  limits  are  less  than  in 
Pennsylvania,  despite  the  fact  there  are 
one  hundred  lakes  across  the  border  to  our 
one. 


Other  highlights  of  the  evening  as 
brought  out  in  discussion  were — 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  good  fishing 
is  decreasing  each  year,  and  that  it  behooves 
everybody  to  observe  the  present  laws  and 
try  for  enactment  for  more  stringent  laws 
to  protect  fish  life. 

Commissioner  Truscott  brought  out  the 
fact  that  of  the  vast  army  of  hunters  and 
fishermen  in  Pennsylvania,  only  15%  of 
them  belong  to  any  sportsmen’s  clubs;  why 
not  join  up  with  some  good  outfit  and  throw 
your  weight  towards  a good  cause! 

Only  interested  men  make  good  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

Before  the  end  of  the  present  season  it 
has  been  estimated  the  issuance  of  fishing 
licenses  will  exceed  the  best  previous  years 
by  from  80,000  to  100,000. 

Pennsylvania  has  the  largest  bass  hatch- 
ery in  the  world  located  at  Spring  Creek; 
in  various  sections  of  the  state  there  are 
nine  other  hatcheries  with  an  annual  pro- 
duction exceeding  600,000,000  fish. 
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Stream  improvement  work,  particularly  on  trout  streams,  has  been  a feature  of  the  drive  for  better  fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  Above  are  shown  some 

of  the  dams  erected  on  State  trout  waters. 


AUGUST  STOCKING 
FEATURES  BASS 

Heavy  stocking  of  Pennsylvania  fishing 
waters  with  bass  and  trout  over  legal  size 
featured  the  distribution  program  of  the 
Fish  Commission  during  August.  Included 
in  the  stocking  that  month  were  147,810 
bass  of  both  species,  ranging  in  size  from 
one  to  12  inches,  40,000  brook  trout  averag- 
ing 9 inches  in  length,  28,000  brown  trout 
averaging  9 inches  in  length,  and  15,000 
rainbow  trout  averaging  9 inches.  Finger- 
ling  brook  trout  numbered  13,600  and  fin- 
gerling  brown  trout  released  totaled  17,750. 

A total  number  of  278,515  fish  of  the 
various  species  were  stocked  during  the 
month.  Other  species  planted  were  14,030 
carp  from  9 to  16  inches  in  length,  1,750 
suckers  from  2 to  3 inches  in  length,  500 
bullhead  catfish  averaging  8 inches,  30  adult 
bluegill  sunfish  averaging  8 inches  in  length 
and  45  adult  yellow  perch,  averaging  9 
inches  in  length. 


Owing  to  an  abundance  of  rainfall  dur- 
ing the  summer,  trout  streams  generally 
were  in  ideal  condition  for  stocking,  a fact 
that  augurs  well  for  the  trout  fishermen’s 
sport  next  spring. 

Following  were  the  waters  stocked  in  the 
various  counties: 

Allegheny  County — Carp,  Scott  Ponds  No. 
2,  Panther  Hollow  Lake. 

Beaver  County — Carp,  Connoquennesing 
Creek,  Lt.  Beaver  River. 

Berks  County — Bass,  Ontelaunce  Lake  on 
Maiden  Creek. 

Blair  County — Bass,  Williamsburg  Dam 
on  Frankstown  Br.  Juniata  River. 

Bradford  County — Brook  Trout,  Schrader 
or  Schroder  Creek;  Bass,  Sugar  Creek. 

Butler  County  — Carp,  Connoquennesing 
Creek. 

Carbon  County — Brook  Trout,  Quakake 
Creek,  Aquashicola  Creek;  Brown  Trout, 
Pohopoco  Creek  or  Big  Creek,  Wild  Creek. 

Centre  County  — Brook  Trout,  Penns 
Creek,  Spring  Creek,  Pine  Creek,  Lt.  Fish- 
ing Creek,  Sinking  Creek,  Black  Bear  Run, 


Six  Mile  Run,  White  Deer  Creek,  Mountain 
Branch,  Big  Sandy  Creek,  Lt.  Sandy  Creek; 
Brown  Trout,  Penns  Creek,  Spring  Creek; 
Rainbow  Trout,  Penns  Creek,  Spring  Creek. 

Clinton  County — Brook  Trout,  Big  Fish- 
ing Creek,  Big  Run,  Baker  Run  or  Backer 
Run,  Antes  Creek  or  Rauch  Creek ; Rainbow 
Trout,  Big  Fishing  Creek;  Fingerling  Brook 
Trout,  Hammersley  Fork. 

Columbia  County — Brown  Trout,  Fishing 
Creek. 

Crawford  County  — Bass,  Pymatuning 
Reservoir. 

Cumberland  County — Brook  Trout,  Big 
Springs;  Rainbow  Trout,  Letort  Springs, 
Big  Springs;  Bass,  Carlisle  Water  House 
Dam  on  Conodoguinet  Creek. 

Dauphin  County — Bass,  Swatara  Creek, 
Susquehanna  River. 

Elk  County — Brook  Trout,  Medix  Run; 
Rainbow  Trout,  E.  Br.  Clarion  River,  W. 
Clarion  Creek;  Fingerling  Brook  Trout, 
Belle  Draft  Run,  Dent  or  Dents  Run. 

Erie  County — Bass,  Presque  Isle  Bay. 
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Huntingdon  County  — Brown  Trout, 
Spruce  Creek;  Rainbow  Trout,  Whipple 
Dam  on  Laurel  Run;  Bass,  Penn  Central 
Dam  on  Frankstown  Br.  Juniata  River, 
Penn  Central  Dam  on  Raystown  Br.  Juniata 
River. 

Juniata  County — Bass,  Pomeroys  Dam  on 
Tuscarora  Creek. 

Lackawanna  County — Brown  Trout,  Le- 
high River. 

Lancaster  County — Bass,  Holtwood  Dam 
on  Susquehanna  River,  Safe  Harbor  Dam 
on  Susquehanna  River,  Conowingo  Dam  on 
Susquehanna  River. 

Lebanon  County — Brown  Trout,  Evening 
Br.,  Gold  Mine  Run. 

Lehigh  County — Brook  Trout,  Lt.  Lehigh 
River;  Brown  Trout,  Lt.  Lehigh  River. 

Luzerne  County — Brook  Trout,  Mescopeck 
Creek,  Wapwallopen  Creek;  Brown  Trout, 
Lehigh  River;  Bass,  White  Haven  Dam  on 
Lehigh  River,  Harveys  Lake. 

McKean  County  — Brook  Trout,  Kinzua 
Creek,  W.  Clarion  Creek;  Fingerling  Brook 
Trout,  N.  Br.  Sugar  Run,  Linn  Brook,  Mar- 
tin Run,  Wilson  Run,  Mead  or  Fife  Run, 
Willow  Creek,  Chappel  Fork. 

Mifflin  County  — Brook  Trout,  Kishaco- 
quillas  Creek;  Brown  Trout,  Kishacoquillas 
or  W.  Br.  Kishacoquillas  Creek;  Rainbow 
Trout,  Kishacoquillas  or  W.  Br.  Kishaco- 
quillas Creek. 

Monroe  County — Brook  Trout,  Big  Bush- 
kill  Creek,  Buckwa  Creek,  Tobyhanna  Creek, 
Aquashicola  Creek;  Brown  Trout,  Brod- 
heads  Creek,  Lehigh  River,  Tobyhanna 
Creek;  Rainbow  Trout,  Weir  Lake;  Bass, 
Delaware  River;  Suckers,  Delaware  River. 

Montgomery  County  — Bass,  Perkiomen 
Creek,  N.  E.  Br.  Perkiomen  or  Br.  Creek; 
Suckers,  Perkiomen  Creek,  N.  E.  Br.  Perkio- 
men Creek  or  Br.  Creek. 

Northampton  County  — Bass,  Delaware 
River;  Suckers,  Delaware  River. 

Philadelphia  County — Catfish,  Chamaunix 
Lake;  Sunfish,  Chamounix  Lake;  Yellow 
Perch,  Chamounix  Lake;  Carp,  Chamounix 
Lake. 

Pike  County  — Brown  Trout,  Shohola 
Creek;  Bass,  Lake  Wallenpaupack. 

Potter  County  — Brook  Trout,  Genesee 
River  or  Luddington  Br.,  Eleven  Mile  Creek ; 
Fingerling  Brook  Trout,  S.  Wood. 

Schuylkill  County  — Bass,  Sweet  Arrow 
Lake. 

Snyder  County — Bass,  Penna.  Power  & 
Light  Co.  Dam  on  Middle  Creek. 

Somerset  County  — Fingerling  Brown 
Trout,  Whites  Creek,  Cranberry  Glade  Run. 

Susquehanna  County  — Rainbow  Trout, 
Starrucca  Creek,  Mingo  Lake. 

Tioga  County — Brook  Trout,  Four  Mile 
Run. 

Washington  County — Carp,  Lt.  Chartiers 
Creek. 

Wayne  County — Fingerling  Brown  Trout, 
Five  Mile  Creek,  Peet  Creek,  Sheshawken 
Creek,  Carley  Brook,  Buttermilk  Creek, 
Outlet  of  Keen’s  Pond. 

Wyoming  Coimty  — Brook  Trout,  Bow- 
T.ians  Creek. 


Trout  Stripping  Operations  are  now  underway  at  Fish  Commission  hatcheries.  Here  are  employes  at 
Bellefonte  taking  Rainbow  Trout  (above)  preparatory  to  stripping. 

Below,  taking  milt  from  a Male  Rainbow. 


FISHIN'  TALK 

There  are  plenty  of  bass  fishermen  whose 
hope  it  is  to  land  a smallmouth  of  propor- 
tions similar  to  those  of  the  bass  taken  by 
Harry  Fink,  Jr.,  of  Jedno'ta,  near  Highspire, 
Dauphin  county,  in  the  Susquehanna  River 
near  Highspire.  Harry  landed  a 22-inch  4 
pound  2 ounce  smallmouth  that  gave  him 
a 20  minute  battle  before  he  staged  the 
catch.  Two  smaller  bass,  a two-pound  cat- 
fish, and  two  eels  having  a combined  weight 
of  7 pounds,  completed  the  creel  for  the 
day.  The  largest  bass  was  taken  on  a craw- 
fish. 

* * * 

Spearing  gar  pike,  outstanding  enemies 
to  game  fish,  was  resorted  to  by  four  parties 
under  the  direction  of  Warden  Gerald  Mun- 


son in  Conneaut  Lake  during  the  summer. 
Some  sizeable  gar  were  killed,  it  has  been 
reported. 

if:  * * 

James  Lewis  of  Loyalsockville  made  a 
nice  catch  of  smallmouthed  bass  in  the 
Loyalsock  Creek  early  in  the  season.  The 
largest  fish  in  his  catch  measured  19  inches 
in  length  and  weighed  2*2  pounds  and  two 
others  each  measured  12  inches  in  length. 

* * * 

Listed  with  the  big  brown  trout  taken 
during  the  1937  trout  season  will  be  the 
2312  inch  brown  trout  taken  on  Broad- 
heads  Creek  near  Stroudsburg  by  George 
Bauscher  of  Allentown.  It  weighed  five 
pounds.  A fine  brook  trout  was  taken  on 
the  same  day  by  Bauscher.  It  measured 
151-^  inches  in  length  and  weighed  just  one 
ounce  short  of  two  pounds. 
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Clarence  PaHerson,  New  Casfle,  with  16  pound  2 
ounce  Muskie  he  caught  in  Allegheny  River.  With 
him  are  P.  H.  Johnson,  Centre  County:  J.  K.  John- 
son, Centre  County,  and  Wayne  Stitinger, 

New  Castle. 

BRANCH  MURKY  BUT 
ANGLERS  LAND  BASS 

Some  nice  catches  of  bass  were  made  at 
Echo  Beach  during'  the  first  week  of  the 
season  despite  the  poor  river  conditions  on 
the  North  Branch. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Paul  McCracken 
took  six  black  bass  on  flies  and  on  Tuesday 
evening  he  got  three;  Gene  McCracken  took 
two  black  bass  on  flies  Tuesday  evening. 

Mr.  Darlby,  of  Williamsport,  fishing 
Thursday  and  Friday,  got  eight  black  bass 
and  10  rock  bass;  Hugh  Litzelman  got  one 
23-inch  wall-eyed  pike  and  a number  of 
good-sized  black  bass.  Mr.  Drum  of  Cata- 
wissa;  landed  a 20-inch  yellow  bass  while 
Myron '-JCil^er  got  six  bass— four  yellow 
and  twa  Wack  •weighing  two  pounds. 


HUNTINGDON  ANGLERS 
MAKE  NICE  CATCHES 

With  the  opening  of  the  bass  season  in 
Pennsylvania  came  the  reports  of  three  fine 
catches  by  Huntingdon  fishermen.  Clyde 
Dean  brought  a fine  specimen  to  town  on 
the  first  day.  It  was  a wall-eyed  pike  or 
Susquehanna  salmon  measuring  29%  inches 
in  length  and  weighing  7 pounds.  Clyde 
caught  the  fish  below  the  powerhouse  at  the 
Penn  Central  Light  and  Power  Company 
plant  on  the  Raystown  Branch. 

Bud  Gearhart,  14,  caught  a black  bass 
weighing  2 pounds.  The  bass  measured  15 
inches  and  Bud  is  just  about  the  proudest 
fisherman  in  the  First  Ward. 

Frank  Warfel  claims  he  caught  the  “big 
brother”  to  Gearhart’s  bass.  Frank  pulled 
a bass  weighing  2%  pounds  and  measuring 
16  inches  in  length  from  Stone  Creek. 


"The  Diary  of  an  Honest  Fisherman" 

Pecks  Pond, 

Sunday,  Sept.  3. 

Dear  Alex: 

I arrived  here  early  this  morning.  Peck’s 
Lake  is  a beautiful  place.  Well  I remem- 
ber when  first  I visited  this  spot  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  No  houses  within  ten  miles; 
a narrow  wheel  track  for  a road;  no  lake, 
only  a stream  flowing  between  swamps;  but 
such  pickerel  fishing. 

Went  do'wn  to  the  lake  to  watch  the  white 
herons,  five  of  them,  walking  about  like 
geese  on  stilts.  Met  an  old  man  who  told 
me  that  fifty  years  ago  when  he  first  fished 
Peck’s  Lake,  the  pickerel  were  so  thick  that 
when  the  cows,  standing  in  the  water  to 
cool  themselves,  switched  their  tails  to  drive 
the  deer  flies  away,  the  pickerel,  known  for 
their  disposition  to  strike  at  anything  that 
moves  in  the  water,  would  seize  the  tip 
of  the  cow’s  tails  and  be  thrown  out  on 
the  bank,  there  to  be  picked  up  by  the 
watching  fishermen.  I think  this  old  fel- 
low was  trying  to  kid  me.  He  evidently 
thought  I was  just  a city  fellow. 

Met  another  fellow  down  by  the  Lake 
who  wanted  me  to  go  with  him  to  look 
up  two  big  snapping  turtles  which  he  says 
he  saw  Saturday,  over  in  the  swamp  be- 
hind the  big  island,  “big  as  washtubs,”  he 
said.  Got  into  the  boat  and  went  over  to 
the  island.  Saw  a big  snake  out  on  a marsh 
flat,  threshing  about.  Got  near  to  him  and 
saw  that  he  had  swallowed  a big  catfish 
and  one  horn  was  poked  out  through  the 
snake’s  neck.  The  snake  could  not  swallow 
the  fish  and  the  fish  could  not  get  rid  of 
the  snake.  Funny  situation.  Caught  the  pair. 
Left  the  fish  go. 

Could  not  find  the  big  turtle,  but  prom- 
ised to  go  with  the  man  Monday  or  Tues- 
day and  try  to  catch  a big  one. 

On  the  way  back,  saw  another  big  snake 
swallowing  a sunfish.  We  caught  the  snake 
and  killed  it  and  cut  it  open  and  let  the 
sunfish  swim  away. 

Saw  a blue  heron  wading  in  the  water 
along  the  shore — big  fellow — about  six  feet 
across  the  wings.  The  heron  walked  along, 
watching  until  he  saw  a small  fish.  Then 
he  darted  his  head  down  like  a snake  strik- 
ing and  came  up  with  a fish  which  he 
snapped  up  in  the  air  and  caught  head  first 
as  it  came  do'wn. 

Am  careful  to  tell  the  exact  truth  about 
everything  I see.  Met  an  old  lady  at  one 
of  the  houses  when  I got  back  to  shore. 
Lady  told  me  that  when  she  was  young 
and  lived  over  near  High  Knob,  the  snakes 
were  so  thick  that  they  lived  in  the  stone 
walls  all  around  the  place.  Her  mother  used 
to  put  out  milk  in  a pan  every  evening 
and  the  rattlesnakes  would  come  out  and 
drink  the  milk  just  like  kittens.  They  fed 
them  so  that  they  would  not  be  ugly. 

This  evening  I was  sitting  on  the  porch 
and  a man  from  over  beyond  the  Knob  came 
along.  We  talked  a while  and  he  told  me 
a story  about  a catfish  over  at  Twin  Lakes. 
“Biggest  catfish  I ever  saw,”  the  old  fel- 
low said.  “Funny  looking  thing.  Had  long 
whiskers,  one  white  and  one  black.”  Was 
interested  at  once.  Lived  at  T-win  Lakes 
when  a boy.  Caught  a catfish  there  one 
time  that  had  one  white  and  one  black 
whisker.  Let  it  go  again.  Maybe  this  is 


the  same  fish.  Same  place  too.  The  old  fel- 
low said  he  saw  it  several  times  down  by  i 
the  “Perch  Rock,”  a place  where  we  used 
to  go  to  catch  perch.  Guess  I will  go  over  ■ 
to  Twin  Lakes  tomorrow  and  see  if  I can  I; 
find  the  catfish  with  the  white  whisker. 


WILDWOOD  BASS 

Wildwood  Lake,  located  virtually  in  the  ' 
suburbs  of  Harrisburg,  has  been  providing  ; 
fine  recreation  and  sport  for  anglers  of  , 
the  Capitol  City  this  year.  Not  only  have  ' 
hea'vy  catches  of  catfish,  sunfish  and  carp  j 
been  made  in  this  body  of  water,  but  bait 
casters  and  live  bait  fishermen  have  had  i 
fair  success  in  taking  largemouthed  bass,  ! 
following  stocking  of  the  lake  with  that 
species  by  the  Fish  Commission. 

Bait  casting  for  the  big  fellows  in  the  i 
lake  was  given  impetus  early  in  the  season  a 
when  Charley  Fox  scored  a fine  catch  of  ; 
seven  largemouths  in  less  than  an  hour  on 
one  of  his  pet  casting  lures. 

The  live  bait  fishermen  have  also  had  b 
their  inning,  some  nice  largemouths  being 
taken  on  minnows.  Most  recent  of  the  live 
bait  catches  was  that  made  by  J.  M.  Zeig-  • 
ler  of  Harrisburg  on  a minnow.  He  landed  , 
one  hefty  bigmouthed  bass,  18%  inches  in 
length  and  weighing  4%  pounds,  according  . 
to  Warden  Frank  Sanda  of  Steelton.  ■ 

Members  of  the  Harrisburg  Hunters  and  ; 
Anglers  Association,  who  have  adopted  the  ii 
lake  as  one  of  their  pet  projects,  have  been 
gratified  by  the  fishing  enjoyed  there  this  ii! 
year.  ! 


COCALICO  BASS 

Menno  G.  Brubaker  of  Denver,  caught  I 
a bass  16  inches  in  length,  weighing  a f 
trifle  over  two  pounds.  It  was  caught  in  the  ; 
Cocalico  Creek. 


Bernard  Findlan,  New  Kensington,  with  big  Carp  he  a 
caught  in  Shenango  River  on  July  8. 
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' PITCAIRN  SPORTSMEN 
STAGE  FINE  SHOW 

The  first  annual  Sportsmen’s  show  of 
Pitcairn-Patton  Township  Sportsmen’s 
Club,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  eve- 
! nings,  September  9-11,  was  a decided  suc- 
i cess,  both  financially,  in  attendance  and  by 
I giving  citizens  and  visitors  a novel  enter- 
I tainment.  It  was  the  first  affair  of  the  kind 
; held  in  this  section  and  will  be  annual  af- 
fair by  the  local  club  and  probably  by  all 
valley  sportsmen  clubs. 

The  idea  of  a combined  club  taking  in 
all  valley  towns  and  adjoining  sections  has 
i been  talked  of  for  some  time  and  probably 
by  next  year  the  idea  will  be  worked  out. 
The  local  club  has  more  than  400  members. 
The  Wall  club  will  probably  be  combined 
with  Pitcairn.  Trafford  has  a live  club  and 
excellent  club  grounds.  East  Pittsburgh  has 
an  active  club,  and  Turtle  Creek  club  is 
said  to  be  on  the  sick  list.  One  club  for  the 
valley  would  mean  a couple  thousand  mem- 
bers, and  would  be  a power  in  sporting 
matters  and  otherwise. 

Hose  Company  No.  One  band  in  charge 
of  Director  Nirella  of  the  W.  A.  B.  band 
and  some  of  its  members,  gave  an  excel- 
lent concert  on  opening  night.  Friday  night 
the  dog  parade,  with  more  than  100  can- 
ines of  many  types,  was  a big  street  at- 
traction. The  following  were  winners  of 
cups  and  ribbons:  bulldogs:  No.  55,  first; 
No.  227,  second;  hounds:  N^  52;  bound 
pups:  No.  25;  bird  dogs:  No.  57  and  No. 
64;  toy  bull  dogs:  No.  26;  spaniel:  No. 
24;  terriers:  No.  23;  pomeranians:  No. 
139;  just  dogs:  No.  78. 

The  stands  did  a lively  business  all  three 
nights  and  the  club  will  make  a good  ad- 
dition to  their  treasury.  Exhibitors  included 
Dave’s  Army  Store,  of  East  Pittsburgh, 
with  a big  mounted  deer,  hunter’s  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessities.  Clyde  King  ex- 
hibited many  specimens  of  his  taxidermy 
work.  The  Valley  Cash  Feed  Store  showed 
Wayne  game  and  dog  feed.  Ringnecks  raised 
by  members  of  the  club  were  also  on  the 
grounds,  since  liberated  near  town  to  make 
sport  for  hunters. 

There  were  numerous  prizes,  bingo  and 
other  amusements.  Those  in  charge  of  the 
show  are  highly  pleased  with  the  patron- 
age received  and  promise  a bigger  and  bet- 
ter show  next  year.  Membership  in  the  club 
is  open  to  all  citizens. 


FUTURE  SPORTSMEN 

Commenting  in  his  column  “Field  Sports” 
in  the  Allentown  Morning  Call,  Charles  H. 
Nehf  had  the  following  to  say  concerning 
boy  fishermen: 

On  a recent  trip  with  the  local  fish  war- 
den, your  writer  was  privileged  to  the  ex- 
perience of  meeting  boys  of  two  extremes. 
On  the  one  hand  a lad,  18  years  of  age, 
showed  all  the  distasteful  signs  of  poor 
sportsmanship,  while  in  the  other  case,  just 
the  opposite  was  true. 

The  warden,  on  approaching  a young 
fisherman  at  the  Domey  Park  boating  dam, 
could  easily  see  that  no  fishing  license  was 
being  worn.  On  the  first  question  of  where 
the  license  was,  a snappy  report  revealed 
that,  “It’s  over  on  my  basket  at  the  tree.” 

“Don’t  you  know  that  a fishing  license 
is  to  be  worn  where  it  can  be  seen?”  re- 
taliated the  warden. 


“If  anyone  wants  to  see  it,”  came  the 
reply,  “They  can  ask  for  it.” 

That  was  enough,  and  with  an  extended 
badge,  our  young  fisherman  was  immedi- 
ately ordered  to  place  the  license  on  his 
sweater,  and  furthermore  keep  it  visible  at 
all  times. 

We  can  only  add  that  such  a future 
sportsman  needs  a little  old-fashioned  edu- 
cation. Incidentally,  the  young  lad  was  a 
student,  he  had  absolutely  no  reason  for  act- 
ing the  way  he  did. 

The  Other  Side 

After  leaving  the  Little  Lehigh  at  Rath- 
burn’s  bridge  both  the  warden  and  your 
writer  traveled  up  the  hill,  passed  the  Salis- 
bury church  and  then  drove  back  again 
towards  Allentown.  On  the  way  we  met 
three  boys,  between  15  and  18,  all  carry- 
ing rifles. 

Stopping  the  machine,  the  warden  asked 
the  boys  where  they  were  going.  Quickly 
and  politely  the  reply  came,  “Shooting 
groundhogs.” 

“Do  you  fellows  have  your  hunting  li- 
censes?” the  warden  inquired. 

“Yes  sir,  two  of  us,”  the  oldest  boy  re- 
plied and  produced  his  and  then  instructed 
his  buddy  to  produce  the  hunting  license. 

“How  about  you?”  the  warden  directed 
his  question  to  the  youngest  lad. 

“I  am  only  going  to  shoot  target,  sir,” 
came  the  answer  in  a most  polite  and  busi- 
ness like  way. 

After  a brief  discussion  in  which  the 
danger  of  shooting  was  outlined,  the  young- 
est of  the  three  boys  decided  to  go  home 
and  leave  his  other  Wo  buddies  make  their 
rounds  of  some  groundhog  holes. 

Not  a harsh  word  was  ever  exchanged, 
and  when  the  boys  left  they  expressed  their 
thanks  for  the  information. 

These  fellows  surely  have  a good  begin- 
ning. 


ORGANIZE  NEW  CLUB 
IN  ERIE  COUNTY 

“Conneautee  Range,”  a new  and  unique 
idea  in  Sportsman’s  Clubs  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Edinboro. 

It  consists  of  125  acres  of  farm  land, 
partly  wooded,  with  numerous  springs  and 
Conneautee  Creek,  the  inlet  to  Edinboro 
Lake,  cutting  through  it  diagonally,  almost 
the  entire  length.  The  Club  House  is  situ- 
ated on  the  highest  point  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  and  affords  a view  for  miles  around. 

The  membership  is  limited;  new  mem- 
bers may  be  admitted  only  when  original 
members  drop  out,  and  only  on  approval 
of  all  members. 


Guy  Schultz  and  Al  Volkel  of  Nanticoke  with  catch 
of  10  North  Branch  Carp  weighing  80  pounds. 


Unlike  most  organizations  of  this  nature, 
the  club  will  be  available  to  the  members’ 
families  for  parties  or  picnics.  In  addition, 
a lot  in  the  most  desirable  location  has 
been  assigned  to  each  member,  for  build- 
ing purposes. 

Work  is  already  under  way  to  make  a 
miniature  Cooks  Forest  of  the  estate  with 
extensive  reforestation,  trout  ponds,  swim- 
ming pools,  trails  and  drives.  A gravel  pit 
on  the  property  is  being  made  into  a pistol 
and  rifle  range.  A large  area  will  be  set 
aside  for  picnics,  and  competitive  revolver, 
rifle,  shotgun  and  archery  matches. 

The  club  property  will  be  landscaped  and 
set  aside  for  meetings,  parties,  tennis  and 
horse  shoe  courts;  a plan  has  been  evolved 
that  will  in  6 years  pay  for  the  entire 
estate. 

The  founder,  Howard  E.  Gilbreath  of 
Erie,  has  been  elected  President.  The  other 
officers  are:  Cyril  J.  Fetzner,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  Carl  Cooper,  Secretary-Treasur- 
er. Wilfred  Dean  is  Executive  Officer,  in 
charge  of  all  operations  for  improving  the 
property.  The  trustees  are:  John  Simmach- 
er,  N.  F.  Newport,  Grover  C.  Klie. 

Good  hunting  and  fishing  is  available  on 
and  near  the  property,  with  access  to  the 
lake  by  boat. 


BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Enclosed  find  fifty  cents  ($.50)  for  one  year's  subscription  to  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Huntingdon  Sportsmen 
at  Annual  Field  Day 


sportsmen  how  you  could  shoot  if  you  real- 
ly practiced  up  a bit,  and  what  guns  and 
rifles  could  do  in  the  way  of  bringing  down 
game.  This  gentleman  has  been  in  attend- 
ance every  year  at  the  Field  Day  and  you 
never  tire  of  watching  his  skill  with  guns. 
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The  Huntingdon  County  Game,  Fish 
and  Forestry  Association  celebrated  its 
third  annual  Field  Day  on  September  25th. 
This  event  has  been  a popular  one  in  the 
past  and  this  year  exceeded  others  in  its 
patronage  and  good  times,  writes  Maurice 
Banker  of  the  Association.  Under  the  capa- 
ble management  of  Harold  Fisher,  and  his 
committee,  an  all-time  champion  day  was 
held.  The  day  started  at  10:00  A.  M.  with 
the  new  traps  purchased  by  the  Association 
for  a Skeet  Field  and  operated  by  Miles 
Shenefelt  and  his  committee.  The  traps  are 
convertible  and  were  used  this  day  for 
straight  trap  shooting.  After  this  was  well 
under  way  a “wild  cat”  trap  was  set  in 
operation  and  a turkey  shoot  started.  For 
the  morning  these  sports  held  the  center  of 
the  stage  and  some  real  shooting  was  done. 
Mr.  Storr,  the  State  champion  for  1937, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  1936  champion  and  runner 
up  this  year,  Mr.  Ed.  Hellyer  past  cham- 
pion of  several  years  ago,  and  Boyd  In- 
gram representative  of  the  Winchester 
Arms  Company  gave  the  boys  a sample  of 
how  it’s  done. 

Everyone  joined  in  the  fun  and  at 
“chuck”  time  everyone  retired  to  the  free 
lunch  counter  where  Spencer  Bagshaw  and 
his  committee  were  waiting.  What  a coun- 
ter! Open  all  day  and  during  that  time  they 
dispensed  over  2500  sandwiches.  The  lowly 
“Hot  Dawg”  led  in  popularity;  105  pounds 
of  these  doggies  were  fulfilling  their  des- 
tinies. Peanuts,  apples,  pickles,  and  cotfee 
were  tidbits  to  help  the  appetite. 

Several  booths  were  operated  by  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  association.  The 
feeding  committee  had  a most  elaborate 
display  which  was  quite  an  attraction  to  all. 
Mr.  O.  R.  “Pop”  Shilling  one  of  the  oldest 
members  in  the  organization  and  Charley 
Morningstar  really  showed  everyone  what 
feed  is  for  game.  Both  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  the  fine  showing. 

Another  booth  was  operated  by  the  for- 
estry committee.  Herb  Watts,  chairman, 
which  is  a real  idea  for  the  rest  of  the 
Associations.  This  committee  operated  a 
“Shoot  the  B”  all  day  and  their  slogan  was, 
“Shoot  the  B and  Plant  a Chestnut  Tree.” 
The  idea  of  this  committee  was  to  raise 
money  to  buy  the  new  Chinese  blight  resis- 
tant chestnut  trees.  Their  goal  is  50,000 
such  trees  planted  in  Huntingdon  County 
by  1939.  Everyone  was  glad  to  spend  “two 
bits”  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  this  com- 
mittee had  $42.00  for  its  fund. 

A new  idea  was  tried  with  success  at  the 
feeding  display.  A Gun  Exchange  was  op- 
erated by  “Pop”  Shilling  and  a 10%  com- 
mission charged.  This  really  was  quite  suc- 
cessful and  about  twenty-five  guns  were  on 
exhibition  for  exchange  or  sale.  Hundreds 


Guests  at  Field  Day:  Standing,  left  to  right;  Isaac  Bumgardner,  Wm.  Lane,  Ray  Coffman,  Thomas 
Bell,  County  Protector;  Wm.  G.  Fluke,  Commissioner;  Wm.  J.  Davis,  Division  D Supervisor;  Geo. 
Smith,  David  Titus,  Walter  Moyer  and  Henry  Metiinger.  Bottom  row,  left  to  right:  Charley  Long,  Ross 
Metz,  Alex  Alexander,  "Buddy"  Bell,  Ralph  McCoy,  Leon  Kayser,  Lincoln  Lender  and  James  N. 

Morton,  Ass't  Director  Game  Land  and  Refuges. 
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Following  Mr.  Ingram’s  exhibition  the 
fly  and  bait  casting  contests  were  started 
for  both  Junior  and  Senior  members.  Jim 
Kyper  and  his  assistants  put  on  these  con- 
tests and  they  went  over  the  top  with  them, 
These  contests  were  open  to  all  sportsmen! 
The  Junior  fly  casting  was  open  to  boys  upl 
to  and  including  16  years  of  age  and  it 


of  complimentary  copies  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Angler  and  Pennsylvania  Game  News 
were  distributed  to  the  sportsmen  during 
the  day. 

The  afternoon  events  consisted  of  a con- 
tinuation of  the  morning  shoots  and  of  a 
demonstration  by  Boyd  Ingram  of  the  Win- 
chester Arms  Com.pany.  Boyd  showed  the 


Officers  and  members  of  the  Huntingdon  Association  who  worked  on  arranging  the  field  day  program. 
Standing,  left  to  right:  Harold  Corbin,  Jim  Kyper,  Herb  Watts,  Director,  Spencer  Bagshaw,  Miles 
Shenefelt,  Clarence  Goodman,  Herman  Grubb.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Howard  Shilling,  Treas.;  Clyde 
Davis,  Dir.;  T.  Roy  Morton,  Sec.;  Fred  Mark,  Pres.;  Harold  Fisher,  Chairman  of  Field  Day;  Jay  Ranck. 
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jtook  some  good  casting  to  win  the  prizes 
'offered.  The  first  prize  was  finally  taken 
'after  a tie  breaking  cast  off,  by  Donald 
Kyper.  It  was  a Martin  Automatic  Reel 
with  a Gladding  translucent  fly  line. 

Second  prize  went  to  Fred  Mark,  Jr.,  an 
Ashaway  Fly  Line. 

Third  prize,  a year’s  subscription  to  Na- 
tional Sportman  magazine,  was  won  by  Ken- 
neth Pearson. 

In  the  Senior  contest  the  old  “Maestro” 
Howd  Shilling  was  finally  routed  by  none 
other  than  “Hatch”  Johnston,  a new  dis- 
ciple of  the  gentle  art  of  fly  fishing.  “Hatch” 
walked  away  with  first  prize,  which  was  an 
engraved  cup  and  a Shakespeare  Truart 
Automatic  Reel.  “Howd”  had  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a Weber-Henshall  fly  line  which 
was  donated  by  “Jack”  Jones,  an  enthu- 
siastic member  of  the  association. 

The  bait  or  plug  casting  contest  came 
next  with  too  few  entrants.  It  seems  the 
boys  don’t  go  in  for  plug  casting  around 
here.  This  event  brought  forth  the  same 
battling  couple  as  last  year.  None  other 


Trout  fishermen,  look  to  your  laurels.  This  is  the 
fish  to  beat.  Bill  Percival  of  Matamoras,  Pike 
County,  with  his  9 pound  7 ounce  brown  trout, 
largest  ever  reported  to  the  ANGLER. 


Section  of  ponds  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  daphnia,  or  water  flea,  at  Pleasant  Mount 
hatchery,  Wayne  County.  Production  of  these  organisms  is  vital  to  successful 
growing  of  young  bass  at  the  hatcheries. 


than  our  old  friend  “Line”  Lender,  fish  pro- 
tector from  Bellwood  and  “Josh”  Gerlock. 
The  two  put  on  a real  show  for  first  place 
with  “Josh”  finally  taking  “Line”  for  the 
count  and  a beautiful  $12.00  spiral  wind, 
level  winding  casting  reel.  “Line”  received 
one  hundred  yards  of  Bristol  Silk  casting 
line  and  the  rest  of  the  entrants  received 
“Condolences.” 

After  these  events  the  traps  and  so  forth 
resumed  their  banging  and  the  men  en- 
joyed themselves  as  they  pleased  until  time 
for  another  “Doggie  & Coffee.”  After  dark 
the  crowd  went  to  the  big  dance  floor  and 
there  was  entertained  by  Randolph  Thomp- 
son and  his  moving  pictures  of  “Wild  Life 
& Fish  Life.”  A good  talk  was  given  by 
Wm.  J.  Davis,  Supervisor  of  Division  “D,” 
and  a very  fine  talk  on  our  Fish  Commis- 
sion and  our  streams  by  the  old  left  hander, 
Alex  Sweigart,  Editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler. 

At  10:00  o’clock  the  day  ended  and  was 
proclaimed  the  day  of  Field  Days.  Notable 
guests  present  were  Hon.  Wm.  G.  Fluke, 
Game  Commissioner;  Mr.  James  “Jimmy” 
Morton,  Assistant  Director  Bureau  Land  & 
Game  Refuges;  Alex  Sweigart,  Editor  of 
the  Angler;  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Davis,  Supervisor 
of  Division  “D”;  Mr.  Storr,  State  Champion 
Trapshooter  of  1937;  Mr.  Hawkins,  1936 
Champion  Trapshooter,  and  Mr.  Boyd  In- 
gram of  the  Winchester  Arms  Company. 
Most  of  Division  “D”  Game  Protectors  were 
present  also. 

The  sportsmen  of  Huntingdon  County 
appreciate  the  support  of  these  men  who 
have  turned  out  every  year  to  help  in  put- 
ting over  a Field  Day,  and  all  look  forward 
to  seeing  them  next  year. 

A word  of  thanks  is  due  to  Walter  Moyer, 
Game  Refuge  Keeper,  for  his  fine  contribu- 


tion of  game  feed  samples,  which  he  col- 
lected for  the  exhibit,  and  to  C.  H.  Miller 
Hardware  Company  for  their  splendid  co- 
operation in  furnishing  ammunition  and  in- 
cidentals at  no  profit. 


Walter  Slovick  of  Shenandoah  with  a nice  catch  oI 
pickerel  from  Sweet  Arrow  Lake  in  Schuylkill  County 
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HERE  "kd  there 
'n  ANGLERDOM 


With  November  sounding  the  closing 
knell  for  the  1937  season  for  game  fishes 
in  Pennsylvania,  a question  comes  to  mind. 
Do  the  readers  of  the  ANGLER  desire  re- 
ports exclusively  of  catches  of  certain 
species  such  as  the  bass,  for  instance,  while 
the  season  for  that  species  is  on,  or  would 
they  prefer  to  have  bass  fishing  reports  as 
well  as  reports  of  catches  of  other  species 
of  warm  water  game  fishes  blended  with 
reports  of  catches  from  trout  waters  dur- 
ing 1937? 

In  covering  all  phases  of  the  freshwater 
fishing  sport,  the  ANGLER  has  endeavored, 
to  the  greatest  degree  possible,  to  serve 
every  group  of  fishermen  in  the  Common- 
wealth. We  realize,  in  doing  this,  however, 
that  the  angle  of  timeliness  has  been  dis- 
regarded to  a certain  degree.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  our  fishermen  are  trout  fish- 
ermen, finding  their  greatest  sport  astream 
in  quest  of  the  speckled  kings.  Others  count 
the  days  on  the  calendar  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  bass  season;  still  others,  and 
plenty  of  them,  find  real  contentment  in 
angling  for  carp,  suckers,  catfish  and  pan- 
fish such  as  the  bluegill  sunfish.  Obviously, 
in  the  limited  space  available  in  the  ANG- 
LER each  month,  some  reports  must  be  held 
over.  We  believe  that,  considering  every 
group,  these  reports  of  Pennsylvania  fish- 
erme:r  and  their  catches  in  Pennsylvania 
waters,  whether  they  concern  trout  or  other 
species,  should  be  run.  Of  course,  this  ap- 
plies to  the  1937  season. 

And,  in  line  with  this  thought,  if  you 
have  any  reports  to  make  or  photos  to  send 
in,  do  so,  regardless  of  whether  the  catch 
was  made  during  the  trout  season,  in  early 
spring  while  sucker  fishing,  or  while  the 
bass  held  sway.  The  ANGLER  is  your  mag- 
azine; your  cooperation  in  making  it  bigger 
and  better  is  earnestly  requested. 

a: 

Probably  the  finest  mixed  catch  to  be 
made  during  the  present  season  was  that 
of  veteran  angler  George  Duvall  of  Har- 
risburg while  fishing  one  day  in  Septem- 
ber in  the  Juniata  River  at  Aqueduct.  Mr. 
Duvall,  who  is  70  years  old,  caught  a 26 
inch  wall-eyed  pike  weighing  5Vz  pounds, 
a 20  inch  smallmouthed  bass  weighing  AVz 
pounds  and  several  other  smallmouths,  sev- 
eral of  them  around  the  two  pound  mark. 
The  fish  were  taken  at  a point  near  which 
the  Juniata  has  its  juncture  with  the  Sus- 
quehanna River. 

^ 

Fishing  bass  bugs  early  in  the  season, 
Charles  Kingsley  of  Towanda  landed  a 
three-pound  smallmouthed  bass  at  Standing 
Stone  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River. 


Two  flsli  destroyers  less  in  Ice  Lake,  near  White  Haven,  as  W.  H.  Fairchild  of  Freeland  lands  w Ith 
two  big  snappers,  the  largest  25  pounds  in  weight. 


Photo  hi!  La  Mar  Miniibar 

Lower  Falls  on  Picturesque  Sawklll  Creek,  popular  Pike  County  trout  stream. 
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EDITORIAL 

TROUT  STOCKING 


WHILE  a great  deal  of  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
increased  stocking  with  warm  water  species  of  fish  life 
by  the  Fish  Commission,  the  Board  does  not  want  the 
impression  to  be  given  to  the  sportsmen  that  this  type  of  stock- 
ing will  be  increased  and  stocking  with  trout  disregarded.  Trout 
production  this  year  has  hit  a new  high,  and  with  general  bet- 
terment of  environmental  conditions,  the  trout  fishermen  should 
find  great  sport  on  our  streams  when  the  trout  season  opens 
next  year. 

Our  records  show  a distribution  of  trout  as  of  September 
30th,  as  follows:  3,237,955  fingerling  trout;  740,754  over  legal 
size. 

There  are  still,  approximately,  25,000  fingerling  trout  to  be 
distributed  and  about  enough  legal  sized  trout,  if  weather  con- 
ditions permit  us  to  stock  the  streams,  to  bring  the  total,  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  up  to  1 ,000,000. 

Pennsylvania  has  built  good  fishing  for  its  great  army  of  li- 
censed fishermen  chiefly  because  our  hatcheries  have  carried 
through  a careful  system  of  balanced  stocking,  that  is,  stocking 
not  only  with  the  popular  protected  game  species  of  fish  such  as 
the  trout,  bass,  and  wall-eyed  pike,  but  the  planting  of  forage 
for  game  fishes  such  as  the  minnow,  and  the  releasing  of  great 
numbers  of  bluegill  sunfish,  yellow  perch,  suckers  and  bullhead 
catfish.  This  program,  dovetailing  nicely  in  that  it  has  provided 
in  addition  to  carnivorous  fishes,  food  upon  which  they  must 
exist  as  well  as  providing  additional  sport  for  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  derive  pleasure  from  fishing  for  catties,  sunnies  and 
other  unprotected  species,  has  been  the  keystone  upon  which 
rests  good  future  fishing.  Your  Board  has  every  intention  of  in- 
creasing stocking  with  all  popular  species  of  fish  life  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible  with  the  revenue  now  available  from  sale  of 
fishing  licenses. 

In  line  with  this  program,  Huntsdale  hatchery  in  Cumberland 
county  is  now  being  enlarged  with  a view  to  increasing  its  pro- 
duction not  only  of  warm  water  fishes  but  of  trout.  Having  an 
ideal  water  supply  for  the  growth  of  brook,  brown  and  rainbow 
trout,  producing  fast  growing  fish  of  the  above  three  species 
unexcelled  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  angle  of  girth  and  brilliant 
coloration,  the  expenditure  of  $100,000  at  this  hatchery  will 
mean  for  the  trout  fishermen  a sharp  increase  in  the  number  of 


legal  size  fish  produced  in  the  future.  This  being  a W.P.A. 
project,  the  fishermen  of  Pennsylvania  will  contribute  only  ap- 
proximately $20,000  of  the  total  amount. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  of  our  available  species  of 
fish  life,  the  charr  or  brook  trout,  with  its  marbled  back,  brilliant 
side  and  belly  markings  and  graceful  form,  the  brown  trout, 
sturdy,  hard  fighting  and  symmetrically  shaped  fish  of  a blending 
of  brown,  red  and  dark  undercolors,  and  the  rainbow,  black- 
mottled  and  compactly  knit  fighting  fish  of  the  first  water,  rank 
high  from  the  angle  of  popularity  here  in  Pennsylvania.  An  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  trout  of  the  three  species  available  for 
stocking  is  certainly  justifiable  and  should  mean  a great  deal  in 
improving  our  trout  fishing  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  is  most  heartening  to  the  Board  that  trout  stream  levels  gen- 
erally held  up  better  during  the  past  summer  than  they  have  at 
any  time  since  1930.  Heavy  autumn  rainfall  has  meant  that  most 
of  these  streams  will  go  into  the  winter  at  good  levels,  a notable 
safeguard  for  the  welfare  of  trout  planted  during  the  autumn 
months.  Coupled  with  this  heavy  autumn  distribution  will  be  an 
extremely  heavy  spring  trout  stocking  program,  so  that  streams 
suitable  for  stocking  with  these  cold  water  fighters  should  offer 
splendid  sport  when  the  1938  season  opens.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  Commission  to  stock  as  many  trout  as  possible  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  opening  of  the  season. 

Just  as  in  the  instance  of  certain  bass  waters,  many  of  our 
trout  streams  were  affected  insofar  as  the  food  supply  available 
for  trout  was  concerned  during  the  past  by  severe  drought  and 
bed-scouring  flood.  To  provide  the  best  in  trout  fishing,  nature 
must  replenish  this  food  supply,  a slow  process,  of  course,  but 
one  that,  if  good  water  levels  prevail  throughout  the  year  and 
flood  and  freshets  are  not  too  frequent,  can  be  attained. 

I firmly  believe  that  our  trout  fishing  will  be  on  the  upgrade 
next  year  if  present  favorable  natural  indications  hold  good. 

It  has  been  established,  in  Pennsylvania's  hard  fished  streams, 
that  good  trouting  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  hatcheries 
producing  fish  of  legal  size  and  fingerlings  for  stocking.  The 
hatcheries  are  expanding  their  production  of  all  species  of  fish 
life,  and  rest  assured  that  trout  will  be  well  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

C.  A.  FRENCH, 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  RECORD  FISH  FOR  1937 

By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


Harry  Wiltrout  with  his  8%  pound  Lake  Gordon  bigmouth  bass,  which  tied  for  first  place. 


Handicapped  though  they  were  by 
erratic  water  and  weather  conditions 
during  much  of  the  season  for  trout  and 
bass,  Pennsylvania’s  army  of  licensed  fish- 
ermen did  themselves  proud  in  taking  a 
number  of  outstanding  game  fish  during 
1937.  It  was,  in  particular,  a bass  fisher- 


man’s year.  It  was  also  a year  in  which 
artificial  lures  scored  more  heavily  in  tak- 
ing record  breaking  game  fish  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past. 

The  Trout  Season 

Greeted  by  ideal  weather  conditions  on 
opening  day  of  trout  season,  trout  fisher- 


men found  streams  in  most  sections  of  the 
state  at  favorable  levels  for  heavy  catches. 
During  the  next  three  weeks,  however,  cold 
and  blustery  weather  with  streams  high 
from  heavy  rainfall  handicapped  the  angler. 
It  was  during  late  May  and  June  that  most 
outstanding  catches  of  trout  were  made. 
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Runner-up  brown  Irout  -faken  by  Bill  Vandermark  of 
Milford.  Length  29  inches,  weight  7 pounds 
1 1 ounces. 


Topping  the  list  of  big  brown  trout  was 
a fish  taken  from  little  Spring  Creek  in 
Lehigh  county  on  May  27.  J.  Isamoyer  of 
Topton,  Berks  county,  had  taken  his  wife 
to  see  the  doctor,  and,  while  waiting  for 
her,  decided  that  he’d  try  his  luck  in  Spring 
Creek.  A giant  brown  trout  struck  the  min- 
now he  was  casting,  and  after  a hard  battle 
was  landed.  It  measured  29%  inches  in 
length  and  weighed  8 pounds  4 ounces.  The 
girth  was  not  given. 

Runner-up  to  this  brown  trout  was  a fish 
taken  from  the  Lackawaxen  River  in  Pike 
county  by  William  Vandermark  of  Milford. 
Vandermark’s  catch  measured  29  inches  in 
length  and  tipped  the  scales  at  7 pounds 
11  ounces.  In  third  place  was  a 27-inch 
brown  trout  with  a girth  of  14%  inches 
which  weighed  7 pounds  one  ounce.  It  was 
caught  by  Robert  E.  Moyer  of  Allentown 
in  the  headwaters  of  Pine  Run,  Carbon 
county,  on  a number  6 brown  hackle  fly. 

A number  of  other  brown  trout  weighing 
5 pounds  or  better  were  taken.  Eric  Peter- 
son of  Evans  City  scored  with  a 22-inch 
brownie  from  Bluejay  Creek,  Forest  county, 
that  weighed  5 pounds  12  ounces.  A 23- 
inch  brown  trout  weighing  5 pounds  3 
ounces  was  taken  on  a minnow  by  Joe  Mee- 
nan  of  Butler  in  Maple  Creek,  Forest 
county.  Fishing  Creek  in  Clinton  county  as 
usual  this  year  produced  one  of  the  top- 
flight brown  trout.  It  was  a 24-inch  brownie 
weighing  5 pounds  10  ounces.  Paul  Miller 
of  Flemington  scored  the  catch  on  a min- 
now. 

Hammer  Creek  in  Lebanon  county  pro- 
duced the  runner-up  brook  trout  of  the 
year,  a 17%-inch  beauty,  exceptionally 
heavy  in  girth  and  weighing  three  pounds. 
It  was  caught  by  D.  J.  Tobias  of  Lebanon. 
The  record  brookie  was  a 19% -inch  fish 
weighing  4 pounds  4 ounces.  It  was  taken 
on  a brown  hackle  wet  fly  in  Black  Creek, 
Schuylkill  county,  by  Collier  H.  Kear  of 
Minersville. 


PENNA.  ANGLER 
HONOR  ROLL  - 1937 

BROOK  TROUT 

Length  19%  inches;  girth  not  given; 
weight  4 pounds  4 ounces.  Caught  in 
Black  Creek,  Schuylkill  county,  by 
Collier  H.  Kear  of  Minersville.  Lure 
used — fly. 

BROWN  TROUT 

Length  29%  inches;  girth  not  given; 
weight  8 pounds  4 ounces.  Caught  in 
Spring  Creek,  Lehigh  county,  by  J. 
Isamoyer,  Topton.  Lure  used  — min- 
now. 

RAINBOW  TROUT 

Length  26%  inches;  girth  not  given; 
weight  6 pounds  8 ounces.  Caught  in 
Lake  Gordon,  Bedford  county,  by 
Williajn  J.  Parks,  Windber.  Lure  used 
— worm. 

SMALLMOUTHED  BASS 

Length  24%  inches;  girth  15% 
inches;  weight  6 pounds  2 ounces. 
Caught  in  Conodoguinet  Creek,  Cum- 
berland county,  by  Ed  Meadows, 
Jonestown  Road.  Lure  used — plug. 

LARGEMOUTHED  BASS  (TIE) 

Length  25  inches;  girth  17  inches; 
weight  8 pounds  12  oimces.  Caught  in 
Lake  Gordon,  Bedford  county,  by 
Harry  Wiltrout,  Rockwood.  Lure  used 
—plug. 

Length  24  inches;  girth  18%  inches; 
weight  8 pounds  12  ounces.  Caught  in 
Stillwater  Lake,  Monroe  county,  by 
Frank  Kramer,  Orwigsburg.  Lure 
used — plug. 

WALL-EYED  PIKE 

Length  31  inches;  girth  14%  inches; 
weight  8 pounds  8 ounces.  Caught  in 
North  Branch  of  Susquehanna  River 
by  William  Wasser,  Edwardsville. 
Lure  used — fly  and  spinner. 

PICKEREL 

Weight  5 pounds  8 ounces,  length 
and  girth  not  given.  Caught  in  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  by  John  Pohle,  Hones- 
dale.  Lure  used — spinner. 

MUSKELLUNGE 

Length  43%  inches;  girth  not  given; 
weight  25  pounds.  Caught  in  Lake 
LeBoeuf,  Erie  county,  by  Lawrence 
Burdick,  Waterford.  Lure  used — not 
given. 

BLUEGILL  SUNFISH 

Weight  one  pound  8 ounces;  length 
and  girth  not  given.  Caught  in  Laurel 
Dam,  Cumberland  county,  by  Norman 
Bretz,  Carlisle.  Lure  used — not  given. 

CARP 

Length  39  inches;  girth  not  given; 
weight  32  pounds.  Caught  in  Dela- 
ware River  by  Stanford  K.  Runyon, 
Bristol.  Lure  used — worm. 


r*‘-  . 


Collier  Kear  with  his  1937  record  brook  trout. 


In  the  rainbow  division,  a fish  from  Lake 
Gordon  on  Evitts  Creek,  Bedford  county, 
was  outstanding  by  a wide  margin.  Meas- 
uring 2612  inches  in  length  and  tipping  the 
scales  at  6 pounds  8 ounces,  this  rainbow 
trout  was  one  of  the  largest  to  be  taken  in 
Pennsylvania  waters  in  recent  years.  It  was 
caught  on  a nightcrawler  by  William  J. 
Parks  of  Windber.  A 22*2-inch  rainbow 
trout  was  caught  in  Spring  Creek,  Centre 
county,  by  J.  O.  Young,  Reedsville.  It 
weighed  4 pounds.  The  Wissahickon  Creek 
in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  yielded  a 
rainbow  trout  weighing  4 pounds  8 ounces 
to  William  Pinkerton  of  Fairmont  Park. 
Fred  Werick,  Gi'eensburg,  landed  a 24 %- 


Courtesy — Allentown  Morning  Call 
Bob  Moyer  of  Allentown  with  the  third  largest 
brown  trout  reported  this  year. 
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Runner-up  smallmou+h  bass,  weight  6 pounds,  caught  by  John  S.  MacGregor.  Douglas  Steele,  his 

nephew,  displays  the  catch. 


inch  rainbow  weighing  5 pounds  in  Lake 
Koon,  also  on  Evitts  Creek. 

While  good  trout  were  taken  in  all  three 
divisions,  the  1937  season  generally  may 
be  regarded  as  only  average  from  the  angle 
of  catches. 

Bass  Waters  Produce 

Highlight  of  the  fishing  year  was  the 
season  for  smallmouthed  and  largemouthed 
bass.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  muddy  water 
and  extreme  heat  pushing  up  temperatures 
of  bass  streams  handicapped  the  fishermen, 
a number  of  giant  bass  of  both  species 
were  taken. 

Ed  Meadows,  veteran  angler  living  near 
Harrisburg,  startled  Central  Pennsylvania 
angling  circles  by  playing  a smallmouth  of 
mammoth  proportions  to  a finish  in  the 
Plum,  a favorite  pool  in  the  Conodoguinet 
Creek,  Cumberland  county.  This  small- 
mouth was  taken  on  a small  red  and  white 
plug  and  was  later  weighed  and  measured 
by  officei's  of  the  Mechanicsburg  Sports- 
men’s Association.  It  was  24%  inches  in 
length,  had  a girth  of  15%  inches  and 
weighed  6 pounds  2 ounces. 

A Pike  county  smallmouthed  bass  pushed 
Meadows’  fish  hard  for  first  honors.  J.  S. 
MacGregor  of  Sunnylands,  Milford,  scored 
the  catch.  He  writes: 

“Took  this  smallmouth  from  Big  Log 
Tavern  Lake  on  July  6,  with  a 9-foot  split 
bamboo  rod,  size  F level  line,  20  pound 
test  leader  and  feather  minnow,  red  and 
white,  for  a lure.  Judge  it  took  20  minutes 
to  bring  him  to  net.  The  bass’  weight  was 
6 pounds  even,  and  it  had  a length  of  21 
inches”. 

The  Upper  Allegheny  River  produced  as 
usual  some  outstanding  small  mouths  dur- 
ing the  season.  One  extremely  long  fish  but 
in  poor  condition  was  taken  by  Wilson  Beil 
of  Wilkinsburg.  This  smallmouth  was  28 
inches  in  length  and  weighed  5 pounds  12 
ounces.  A plug  accounted  for  it  in  the  river 
near  Has'!  Hickory.  Doc.  Ailes,  another  Wil- 
kinsburg caster,  landed  a fine  smallmouth 
in  the  Allegheny  near  Tionesta.  His  catch 
was  made  on  a plug;  it  measured  22  inches 
in  length  and  tipped  the  scales  at  5 pounds 
4 ounces. 

Four  smallmouthed  bass  having  a com- 
bined weight  of  23  pounds  2 ounces  from 
Pennsylvania  waters  in  one  season  is  a rec- 
ord to  shoot  at,  and  it  is  a noteworthy  fact 
that  every  one  of  these  top-flight  fish  fell 
to  artificial  lures. 

While  the  smallmouth  division  furnished 
plenty  of  fireworks,  it  was  in  the  large- 
mouthed section  that  the  most  amazing 
catches  were  recorded.  Just  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  three  outstanding 
largemouths  — these  fish  had  a combined 
weight  of  24  pounds  15  ounces. 

When  Harry  Wiltrout  of  Rockwood,  Som- 
erset county,  connected  with  a mammoth 
bigmouth  at  Lake  Gordon  in  Bedford 
county  on  July  7,  it  was  believed  that  his 
catch  would  hold  undisputed  first  ranking 
for  the  season.  This  largemouth,  taken  on 
a plug,  measured  25  inches  in  length,  had 
a girth  of  17  inches  and  weighed  8 pounds 
12  ounces. 

Next  of  the  “big  three”  in  the  large- 
mouth  division  to  be  taken  was  a giant  bass 
from  dam  number  4 of  the  Citizens’  Water 
Company  in  Washington  county.  It  smashed 
into  a plug  for  bait  caster  Paul  Kosey  of 
Washington,  and  was  creeled  after  a ter- 


rific battle.  This  bass  measured  22%  inches 
in  length  and  weighed  7 pounds  7 ounces. 

It  remained  for  a largemouthed  bass 
from  Stillwater  Lake  in  Monroe  county  to 
tie  the  big  fish  from  Lake  Gordon.  While 
fishing  in  Stillwater  in  September,  Frank 
Kramer  of  Orwigsburg,  Schuylkill  county, 
scored  with  a bigmouth  measuring  24  inches 
in  length,  18%  inches  in  girth,  and  weigh- 
ing 8 pounds  12  ounces. 

Other  largemouths  taken  in  the  state 
were  also  well  up  in  the  weight  bracket. 


Roy  Fairchild,  19,  of  Freeland  landed  a 
big  fellow  22%  inches  in  length,  16% 
inches  in  girth  and  weighing  6 pounds  9% 
ounces  while  casting  plug  in  Trout  Lake, 
Monroe  county,  on  July.  20.  A 23%  inch 
largemouth  having  a girth  of  16  inches  and 
weighing  7 pounds  was  taken  on  plug  in 
Lake  Gordon  by  Janies  Burn,  Hyndman, 
Bedford  county.  Ted  Bates  of  Latrobe 
scored  with  a 22-inch  largemouth  weighing 
5 pounds  12  ounces  while  plugging  in  the 
Keystone  Reservoir,  Westmoreland  county. 
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Here’s  the  other  record  largemouth  bass,  weight  8%  pounds, 
caught  in  Stillwater  Lake,  by  R.  Frank  Cramer,  on  a plug. 


Shown  in  center  is  the  runner-up  brook  trout  caught 
in  Hammer  Creek  by  D.  J.  Tobias  of  Lebanon. 


Wall-Eyes,  Pickerel  and  Muskies 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  waters  pro- 
duced the  two  outstanding'  wall-eved  pike 
reported  during  1937.  The  unusual  feature 
in  this  division  rests  in  the  fact  that  the 
largest  fish  was  taken  on  a fly  rod.  On  July 
5,  William  Wasser  of  Edwardsville  made 
fly  rod  history  while  casting  in  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  near 
Tunkhannock.  A 31-inch  wall-eye  struck  the 
tandem  spinner  and  home-made  streamer 
fly  he  was  using  on  a four-ounce  rod.  Af- 
ter a strong  fight  this  pike  was  landed.  It 
had  a girth  of  14%  inches  and  weighed  8 
pounds  8 ounces. 

Lake  Carey,  picturesque  body  of  water 


Lawrence  Burdick  of  Waterford  with  his  25-pound 
muskie,  largest  reported  this  year. 


in  Wyoming  county,  yielded  the  runner-up 
fish  in  this  division,  when  Steve  Wasley  of 
Wilkes-Barre  scored  with  a wall-eye  meas- 
uring 30  inches  in  length,  13%  inches  in 
girth  and  weighing  8 pounds. 

Few  reports  of  outstanding  pickerel  were 
received.  The  top  fish  in  'this  division  was 
taken  in  Lake  Wallenpaupack  by  John 
Pohle  of  Honesdale.  This  pickerel  weighed 
5 pounds  8 ounces.  Length  and  girth  were 
not  given. 

Lake  LeBoeuf  in  Erie  county  provided 
outstanding  fishing  for  muskellunge  this 
year,  some  fine  fish  being  taken.  At  the 
head  of  the  wa'ter  tiger  list  was  a fish 
caught  in  LeBoeuf  by  Lawrence  Burdick 
of  Waterford.  It  measured  43%  inches  in 
length  and  tipped  the  scales  at  25  pounds. 

Other  Species 

Cumberland  county  waters,  producer  of 
the  1937  record  smallmouthed  bass,  also 
provided  a record  fish  in  the  bluegill  sun- 
fish  classification.  While  fishing  on  Laurel 
Dam  in  Mountain  Creek,  Norman  Bretz  of 
Carlisle  scored  with  an  unusually  heavy 
bluegill.  '^his  fish  weighed  one  pound  8 
ounces.  The  girth  and  length  were  not 


given.  Two  other  sunfish  almost  as  large 
were  taken  by  the  Carlisle  angler. 

While  horned  dace  or  run  chubs  are  not 
to  be  classed  as  game  fish,  an  unusual  catch 
for  this  species  was  scored  on  the  Yellow 
Breeches  Creek,  Cumberland  county,  by 
Chris  Brubaker  of  Carlisle.  It  takes  a whale 
of  a chub  to  measure  18  inches  in  length 
as  this  one  did.  Weight  and  girth  were  not 
recorded. 

The  Delaware  River  at  Bristol  produced 
the  outstanding  carp  taken  during  the  year. 
Stanford  K.  Runyon  of  Bristol,  who  has 
had  many  thrilling  experiences  with  the 
battling  tarpon  of  salt  water,  found  that  the 
giant  scale  carp  he  hooked  was  capable  of 
an  amazing  fight  before  finally  being  con- 
quered on  the  light  tackle  he  was  using.  This 
fish  was  39  inches  in  length  and  weighed 
32  pounds.  Concerning  the  experience  he 
writes : 

“While  fishing  from  the  bank  of  the  Del- 
aware River  at  Bristol,  upper  end  of  town 
opposite  Green  Lane,  with  a light  steel  rod, 
perch  hook  and  light  line,  worm  bait,  cast- 
ing out  from  shore  about  35  feet  on  May 
13,  I hooked  into  this  carp.  It  took  15  to 
20  minutes  to  land  it  as  my  equipment  was 
light  and  the  line  used  an  old  one.” 
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BASS  BUG  HINTS 

By  R.  C.  McCAFFERTY 
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Deer  hai^ 


Much  has  been  written  on  the  various 
methods  of  taking  that  scrappy  fel- 
low, the  black  bass.  Of  the  two  artificial 
lure  methods,  the  bait  casting  rod  and  plug 
has  for  years  been  the  most  popular.  Just 
in  the  last  few  years  the  fly  rod  with  its 
small  spinners  and  fly  combination  and 
floating  deer  hair  and  cork  bugs  has  come 
into  its  own. 

You  probably  have  read  many  arguments 
as  to  which  of  the  two  above  mentioned 
methods  will  take  the  most  and  largest 
bass.  I have  no  intention  of  entering  into 
that  controversy.  I do  believe  that  there  is 
a best  time  to  use  either  of  these  methods. 
It  is  the  contention  of  the  fly  rod  man  that 
he  enjoys  each  fish  he  catches  more  than 
the  bait  rod  enthusiast.  Most  certainly  he 
cannot  “horse”  his  fish  using  a rod  of 
around  5 or  5%  ounces.  Therefore  the  un- 
certainty of  landing  the  fish  is  greater.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  bait  rod  man  claims, 
that  his  fishing  catches  fewer  “fliers”  there- 
by conserving  the  supply  of  growing  fish. 
This  latter  contention  I think  can  be  dis- 
counted, as  a careful  articial  lure  fisher- 
man rarely  hurts  a bass — no  matter  how 
small.  Judging  from  the  increasing  number 
of  fly  rod  bass  anglers  the  idea  of  fishing 
for  sport  alone  is  fast  gaining  ground.  My 
introduction  to  this  type  of  angling  was  so 
gratifying  that  I feel  at  this  time  a few 
suggestions  on  fishing  these  floating  bugs 
are  in  order.  I think  it  safe  to  say  here 
that  large  bass  are  more  liable  to  feed  on 
the  surface  than  are  large  trout.  The  thrill 
of  having  a nice  bass  strike  one  of  these 
surface  lures  is  indescribable.  My  first  strike 
was  like  an  explosion;  it  so  startled  me 
that  I actually  pulled  the  bug  away  from 
the  fish.  It  was  rather  late  in  the  evening 
when,  after  other  lures  had  failed  to  inter- 
est anything  but  6 and  7 inch  bass,  I tied 
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on  one  of  the  fioating  deer  hair  dragon  fly 
type  bugs.  As  these  lures  offer  tremendous 
air  resistance,  a heavy  leader  is  very  nec- 
essary. Personally,  I prefer  one  about  5 to 
6 feet  long,  tapered  from  .018  to  .014  or 
Marana  2,  better  known  as  2 extra  coarse, 
for  the  end  attached  to  the  line  and  tapered 
down  to  “Regular”  or  medium  coarse.  This 
leader  will  hold  anything  you  may  hook  as 
the  gut  known  as  Regular,  if  in  good  con- 
dition, will  test  5 pounds. 

The  pool  before  me  was  quite  slow  and 
deep  and  I had  not  seen  any  fish  feeding 
on  the  surface.  Nevertheless,  I cast  the  fiy 
into  the  center  of  the  pool  and  let  it  float 
with  the  current  for  a moment.  Then  I gave 
the  rod  tip  a small  jerk  which  caused  the 
fly  to  make  a short  hop  on  the  surface.  An- 
other jerk  and  still  another;  then  it  hap- 
pened! About  3 feet  from  the  fly  the  water 
parted  and  began  to  foam.  Instinctively  I 
struck.  But  I had  struck  too  soon  and  pulled 
it  away  from  the  fish.  If  I had  entertained 
any  thought  of  being  even  a slightly  sea- 


soned angler,  that  bass  surely  destroyed 
the  thought.  After  that  I cooled  down  a 
little  and  made  several  more  casts  for  this 
same  bass,  but  to  no  avail.  However,  I 
managed  to  score  • on  two  smaller  ones 
which  struck  in  much  the  same  manner  a 
short  while  later.  Here  were  bass  which 
seemed  to  crave  action  in  their  bugs.  If  the 
bug  was  drawn  over  the  surface  slowly  and 
without  jerks  they  would  not  strike,  but 
give  them  a hopping,  dancing,  fussy  action 
and  they  would  strike  with  fury.  Later  I 
found  that  bass  had  several  different  moods 
even  when  you  are  fishing  with  one  type  of 
bug. 

One  morning  on  a large  northern  bass 
stream,  which  at  the  time  was  sparkling 
clear,  I had  an  experience  which  later 
helped  me  catch  bass  in  streams  where  I 
could  not  see  my  fish.  Two  hours  had  been 
spent  fishing  first  the  small  spinner  and 
squirrel  tail  combination  and  then  the  fioat- 
ing bug.  I had  taken  only  one  small  bass 
and  that  one  on  the  spinner.  All  this  time 
I had  been  fishing  the  deeper  water  without 
as  much  as  seeing  any  nice  fish.  About 
ready  to  give  up,  I was  standing  in  mid- 
stream pondering  the  cause  of  the  inactiv- 
ity when  I noticed  a fair  fish  working  in 
water  about  a foot  deep  near  the  edge  of 
the  stream.  Being  a rank  beginner  at  this 
game  I hurriedly  cast  directly  to  the  fish 
expecting  the  bug  to  be  smashed  to  pieces 
the  moment  it  touched  the  surface.  That 
was  not  the  case.  Light  though  it  was  the 
bug,  when  it  dropped,  frightened  that  bass 
plenty  and  he  scurried  to  a deep  hideout. 
I began  searching  the  edges  of  the  stream 
then  for  more  fish  and  soon  located  another. 
This  time  instead  of  casting  directly  to  the 
fish  I dropped  the  bug  about  10  or  12  feet 
upstream  from  the  fish  and  let  it  float  over 
and  past  the  bass  in  the  same  manner  you 
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would  fish  a dry  fly.  On  the  second  cast  the 
fish  followed  the  bug  a few  feet  and  then 
refused  it.  On  the  following  cast  I tried  a 
different  technique.  After  the  bug  had  float- 
ed approximately  a foot  past  the  bass  I 
gave  it  several  violent  tugs  and  the  fish  took 
it  quickly,  with  much  the  same  certainty 
that  a nice  big  brown  takes  a dry  fly. 

Fishing  in  this  manner  I continued  to 
catch  bass  until  they  discontinued  feeding 
in  the  shallows.  Occasionally  I would  inten- 
tionally cast  directly  to  a fish  and  in  each 
case  the  fish  was  frightened  and  would  im- 
mediately seek  deeper  water.  Had  this  been 
in  water  where  I could  not  see  the  fish  I 


probably  would  not  have  discovered  the 
cause  of  my  success. 

As  you  have  probably  read,  bass  are 
often  attracted  to  a splash  of  a lure  on  the 
surface,  but  generally  only  when  the  water 
is  not  too  clear.  The  idea  that  a bass  is  not 
as  wary  as  a trout,  and  consequently  you 
need  not  be  as  careful  in  your  approach,  I 
think  is  wrong.  Many  times  I have  waded 
into  a bass  stream  in  a likely  looking  spot 
and  after  making  repeated  casts  and  get- 
ting no  action,  have  stood  motionless  for  5 
or  10  minutes.  Then  casting  the  same  lure 
over  the  same  water,  I have  taken  fish.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  I had  given  the  fish  time 
to  become  accustomed  to  my  presence  and 
when  I did  cast  I did  it  with  as  little  “fuss” 
as  possible.  This  method  is  often  used  in 
trout  fishing  and  it  is  equally  valuable  in 
bass  fishing  at  times. 

To  some,  these  suggestions  may  seem  too 
trivial  to  think  about,  but  remember  it 
often  happens  that  it  is  just  some  little, 
inconspicuous  thing  like  this  that  is  neces- 
sary to  turn  the  trick.  The  right  lure  is 


certainly  a necessity,  but  equally  impor- 
tant is  to  fish  that  lure  properly.  When  I 
say  properly  I mean  to  infer,  proper  to  the 
fish’s  point  of  view  and  that,  I think,  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  varying  your  meth- 
ods until  you  find  the  taking  method. 

I have  often  read  articles  written  by  well 
known  fishing  editors  in  which  they  men- 
tioned the  little  tricks  used  to  fool  the  fish, 
but  have  found  that  it  takes  much  effort  to 
look  for  these  when  you  are  astream.  You 
will  find  though  that  it  is  worth  this  effort, 
and  once  the  knack  has  been  acquired  of 
figuring  these  things  out  you  will  pick  up 
several  fish  in  a stretch  of  water  where 
once  you  would  probably  have  drawn  a 
blank. 


QUESTION  AND  ANSWER 


Question:  I have  heard  that  it  is  possible 
to  take  bullfrogs  on  hook  and  line.  Could 
you  give  me  some  idea  of  how  it’s  done? — 
J.  W.  H. 

Answer:  Catching  bullfrogs  on  hook  and 
line  is  first  rate  sport,  and  has  something 
of  the  tang  of  hunting  about  it.  It  requires 
a stealthy  approach  to  the  spot  at  which 
an  old  bullyrum  is  observed  and  keen  eyes 
to  find  your  quarry.  A time-honored  meth- 
od that  has  accounted  for  many  big  frogs 
is  use  of  a long  cane  pole,  a short  line,  per- 
haps two  or  three  feet  of  good  test,  and  a 
treble  hook  draped  with  red  flannel.  After 
the  frog  has  been  located,  this  “lure”  swung 
slowly  in  front  of  it  usually  causes  it  to 
strike  viciously.  Sometimes  a trout  fly  on 
lighter  tackle  will  also  take  frogs  but  owing 
to  the  small  size  of  the  hook,  it  is  frequent- 
ly difficult  to  hold  a big  frog. 

Question:  How  would  you  rank  the  bass 
streams  of  Pennsylvania  when  it  comes  to 
taking  exceptionally  large  smallmouth 
bass?  Bigmouth  bass? — A.L.J. 

Answer:  That’s  a big  order  and  one  that, 
if  filled,  will  probably  be  greeted  with  lift- 


ed eyebrows  by  many  bass  fishermen.  Every 
angler,  you  know,  has  his  own  particular 
pet  stream  and  is  firmly  convinced  that  it 
outrivals  all  others.  But,  basing  our  esti- 
mate on  record  fish  reported  in  the  small- 
mouth division  in  recent  years,  we  would 
rank  the  Conodoguinet  Creek  in  Cumber- 
land county,  the  Upper  Allegheny  River 
and  the  Upper  Delaware  River  as  tops  in 
streams  for  fighting  smallmouthed  bass, 
heavy  in  girth.  When  it  comes  to  outstand- 
ing largemouthed  bass  waters,  lakes  stand 
out.  And,  in  a class  by  themselves  are  two 
lakes  not  particularly  large  in  size  but 
teeming  with  live  forage — Lake  Gordon  in 
Bedford  county,  down  near  the  Penn-Mary- 
land  line,  and  Stillwater  Lake  in  Monroe 
county,  a Pocono  mountain  lake. 

Question:  For  best  allround  baitcasting, 
what  test  line  would  you  suggest? — J.  D. 

Answer:  We  like  the  12-pound  test.  It’s 
heavy  enough  for  virtually  any  of  our 
freshwater  game  fish,  possibly  barring  that 
water  tiger,  the  muskellunge.  Of  course, 
with  a lighter  test  line,  you  can’t  resort  to 
horsing  tactics  when  you  hook  a big  bass. 


but  it  should  stand  plenty  of  gaff.  And  if 
you  plug  it  hard,  it’s  wise  after  a month  to 
turn  it  on  the  filler.  It’s  also  a good  plan 
to  figure  on  two  lines  for  a complete  sea- 
son’s fishing. 

Questions  I have  heard  it  said  that  a 
female  bass  may  deposit  her  eggs  on  more 
than  one  nest?  Can  you  tell  me  if  this  is 
so?— H.  McD. 

Answer:  It  has  been  observed  at  the 
hatcheries  that  this  may  take  place,  and  a 
specific  incident  of  this  nature  was  observed 
several  years  ago  at  the  Pleasant  Mount 
hatchery  in  Wayne  county.  We  have  never 
seen  it  occur  in  the  instance  of  nesting 
bass  in  wild  waters,  however. 

Question:  Is  the  wall-eyed  pike  a mem- 
ber of  the  same  family  as  our  common 
pickerel? — J.  R. 

Answer:  The  wall-eyed  pike  or  pike  perch 
is  a member  of  the  perch  family.  Pike  perch 
is  perhaps  the  most  suitable  name  for  it, 
implying  as  it  does,  certain  characteristics 
of  the  perch,  such  as  the  spiny  rays  of  the 
dorsal  fin,  and  its  somewhat  pike-like  head, 
suggestive  of  the  pike  family. 


AGE  OF  WILDWOOD  BASS 
DETERMINED 

When  Charles  Baum  of  Harrisburg,  spe- 
cial investigator  for  the  Game  Commission, 
made  a nice  catch  of  largemouthed  bass  in 
Wildwood  Lake  on  the  outskirts  of  Harris- 
burg, scale  specimens  from  two  of  these 
fish  were  sent  to  John  Van  Oosten,  in 
charge  of  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Investiga- 
tions, by  Seth  Gordon,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Game  Commission,  to  determine  the 
age  of  the  fish  from  which  they  were  taken. 
The  following  report  was  received : 

The  largemouth  black  bass,  13%  inches 
long,  1%  pounds  in  weight  caught  on  July 
6,  1937  from  Wildwood  Lake,  Harrisburg, 
by  Chas.  B.  Baum  showed  three  annuli 
(rings)  and  a good  marginal  growth  on  its 


scales,  and  the  fish  therefore  was  exactly 
^ years  old  assuming  it  was  hatched  early 
in  July.  The  other  largemouth  (a  female) 
taken  on  the  same  date  and  place,  which 
was  16%  inches  long  and  weighed  3 pounds 
and  2 ounces  showed  eight  annuli  on  its 
scales  and  a marginal  growth,  and  was 
therefore  exactly  9 years  old. 


ANGLERS'  LICENSE  SALE  AT 
ALL  TIME  HIGH 

Charles  E.  Jackson,  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, reports  that  fishermen  spent  $8,002,- 
887.31  for  anglers’  licenses  in  the  United 
States  during  1935-36.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $993,878.21  over  the  amount  spent  in 
1934-35,  when  the  total  revenue  from  that 


source  was  reported  as  $7,009,009.10.  Dur- 
ing this  period  their  number  increased  from 
5,121,320  to  5,832,448,  an  all-time  high. 

The  average  licensed  angler  spent  one 
cent  more  for  license  in  1935-36  than  in 
1934-35,  and  two  cents  less  than  in  1932-33. 
There  were  approximately  1,000,000  more 
licensed  anglers  on  the  streams  in  1935-36 
than  in  1932-33. 

The  sale  of  non-resident  anglers’  licenses 
in  the  United  States  increased  approximate- 
ly 35  percent,  tourist  licenses,  33%  percent. 
Resident  licenses  increased  14  percent  and 
women’s  and  children’s  licenses,  20  percent. 

One  state,  Kansas,  practically  doubled  its 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  fishing  license  dur- 
ing that  period,  while  the  sales  in  Missis- 
sippi were  up  300  percent.  Decreases  in  rev- 
enue occurred  in  six  states. 
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Stages  in  development  of  the  Dobson  fly.  Left,  helgramite;  center,  Dobson  fly  (adult  male);  right,  adult  female. 

BASS,  KIDS  AND  HELGRAMITES 

By  CHAS.  M.  WETZEL 


WE  were  camping  at  Sampsell’s  Dam 
on  Penn’s  Creek,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  greatest  bass  fishing  spots  in  the  state. 
There  were  about  fifteen  of  us  Boy  Scouts 
and  it  fell  to  Sam  Dreese  and  me  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  the  usual  camp  bill  of  fare 
by  providing  an  occasional  fish  dinner. 

Sam  and  I were  buddies.  At  the  time  we 
were  only  twelve  years  old,  but  let  me  say 
that  when  it  came  to  catching  fish,  we  were 
supposed  to  know  our  stuff.  We  had  proved 
it  the  night  before  when  we  caught  twelve 
eels  and  a watersnake  on  a trot  line 
equipped  with  thirteen  hooks  baited  with 
minnows.  Even  in  those  days  when  the 
practice  was  legal,  this  was  considered 
quite  a feat.  Fresh  water  eels,  nicely 
browned  over  an  open  fireplace  are  fine  eat- 
ing and  at  the  table  the  kids  kept  sprin- 
kling on  the  banana  oil,  as  to  how  good 
they  tasted  and  what  wonderful  fishermen 
we  were.  Sam  and  I,  of  course,  mopped  it 
up  like  sponges — we  were  good,  we  admit- 
ted it,  and  we  accepted  it  all  as  justly  de- 
served homage. 

When  the  meal  was  over  and  the  kids 
were  sprawled  about  relaxed  and  contented 
on  full  stomachs,  Sam  and  I thought  that 
the  psychological  moment  had  arrived  to 
ask  again  for  the  boat  that  evening.  We 
made  the  offer  that  if  we  should  be  allowed 
to  have  it,  we  would  bring  home  a nice  mess 
of  bass  for  tomorrow’s  dinner.  Now  the 
word  bass  had  an  appealing  ring  to  it  and 


sounded  fine  and  high  class.  It  conjured  up 
visions  of  big  fighting  game  fish  and 
although  we  had  never  caught  one,  yet  we 
had  read  enough  on  the  subject  to  speak 
with  a learned  and  authoritative  air. 

Well,  no  sooner  had  Sam  and  I asked  for 
the  boat  when  a big  howl  went  up : “Every 
evening  those  fellows  have  it.  It’s  our  turn 
now.  If  we  can’t  have  it  tonight,  we’re  go- 
ing home.” 

The  scoutmaster  raised  an  admonishing 
hand.  “Boys,”  he  said,  “let’s  take  a vote  to 
see  if  they  can  have  it.  We  all  know  that 
they  used  the  boat  every  night  this  week, 
but  we  are  running  low  in  grub  and  a mess 
of  fish  would  taste  pretty  good  again  to- 
morrow.” 

It  is  remarkable  the  influence  that  grub 
exerts  over  the  mind  of  a healthy  growing 
boy,  and  without  doubt  this  proved  the 
turning  point  for  Sam  and  I won  by  a com- 
fortable margin.  The  boat  itself  was  a 
treacherous  looking  object  and  we  marveled 
that  it  required  a vote  to  determine  who 
was  to  have  the  privilege  of  risking  his  life 
in  it.  It  was  a decidedly  unseaworthy  craft, 
eight  feet  long  by  twenty  inches  wide, 
always  half  full  of  water,  yet  to  us  scouts 
it  represented  the  acme  of  perfection. 

“You  hail  it  out  Sam  and  I’ll  get  the  rod 
and  helgramites,”  I offered. 

Back  of  the  tent  and  in  the  shade  of  a 
big  tree  we  kept  our  helgramites.  They  were 
in  a wash  boiler,  half  filled  with  rotten 


wood  and  were  the  wonder  of  all  the  camp 
visitors.  No  one  had  ever  seen  so  many 
grouped  together  before;  there  were  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  them.  During  the  past 
week  workmen  had  been  engaged  in  ripping 
out  Sampsell’s  Dam  and  as  they  tore  out 
the  planks  and  removed  the  rocks,  the  hel- 
gramites curled  up  in  halls  and  floated 
downstream  to  a shallow  stony  riffle  where 
they  again  secured  a foothold.  This  was  the 
area  in  which  we  scouts  collected  them  and 
oft  times  we  would  find  four  and  five  under 
every  stone  we  uncovered.  None  of  us  ever 
suffered  from  ennui  when  hunting  helgra- 
mites as  it  was  mainly  the  risk  of  getting 
pinched  by  their  “nippers”  that  made  the 
sport  of  collecting  them  so  fascinating. 

Sam  was  impatiently  calling  from  the 
boat:  “You  had  better  hurry  up  as  the 
water  is  coming  in  fast.” 

“Go  ahead  and  pole  while  I bail  it  out,” 
I said,  scrambling  in. 

Sam  rapidly  poled  the  boat  upstream  and 
when  the  water  became  too  deep,  he  re- 
sorted to  the  use  of  a makeshift  paddle. 
Between  bailing  out  the  boat  and  getting 
my  tackle  in  shape,  I was  kept  quite  busy. 

“Let’s  anchor  over  there  above  the  pine 
trees,”  I suggested.  “That  looks  like  a good 
fishing  spot.  I’m  kinda  anxious  to  ketch  a 
bass  on  this  here  new  rod  and  reel  my  uncle 
gave  me.” 

“O.K.  by  me,  pal,”  said  Sam.  “I’m  just 
about  tired  enough  to  stop  anywheres.” 
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The  spot  wasn’t  so  hot.  Now  and  then  I 
would  lift  up  the  line  and  attach  a fresh 
helgramite  to  the  hook.  The  water  kept 
seeping  up  in  the  boat  and  whenever  it  be- 
came half  full  Sam  started  bailing  it  out. 

It  began  to  grow  dark.  Here  and  there 
bats  chasing  insects  flew  low  over  the 
water;  downstream  at  the  island,  the  glow 
of  the  scouts’  campfire  shone  through  the 
night.  Then  we  started  drifting  down- 
stream. As  we  came  opposite  the  pine  trees 
the  full  moon  appeared  over  the  mountain 
and  shot  a silvery  sheet  of  light  across  the 
water  making  it  almost  as  light  as  day. 
Then  I had  a strike  that  bent  my  rod  almost 
double. 

“Holy  smokes!’’  ejaculated  Sam,  “look  at 
that  line  shooting  through  the  water!” 

I was  too  busy  to  answer.  The  fish  was 
taking  out  line  at  a great  rate  and  I had 
my  hands  full  in  stripping  off  enough  line 
to  keep  up  the  pace. 

“ I wonder  when  he’s  going  to  stop,”  I 
asked  nervously.  “There’s  not  much  more 
line  left  on  the  reel.” 

Of  the  two  of  us,  Sam  was  probably  the 
most  excited.  He  kept  standing  up  in  the 
boat  shouting  advice  the  while  it  dipped 
water  perilously. 

“You  had  better  set  the  hook  in  him,”  he 
shrilled.  “He  ain’t  goin’  ter  stop!” 

I was  almost  ready  to  take  his  advice  but 
the  books  said — no,  wait  until  the  second 
run — so  doggedly  I continued  stripping  off 
more  line. 

Then  the  fish  stopped  running. 

Breathlessly  we  stopped  and  waited  to 
see  what  he  would  do. 

“Now  when  he  starts  again.  I’ll  give  him 
the  hook,”  I said  tensely,  speaking  low. 

It  was  a minute  packed  with  thrills  of 
suspense  and  anxiety.  Then  the  line  again 
came  to  life  and  started  gliding  through 
the  water. 

“Now!”  said  Sam  hoarsely. 

Using  all  my  weight,  I gave  him  the  butt 
and  set  the  hook  hard. 

“You  got  him!”  screamed  Sam.  “Bring 
him  in.” 

Getting  that  bass  in  the  boat  was  the 
greatest  thrill  I ever  experienced.  The  fish 
fought  like  a demon!  Three  times  he 
jumped  above  the  water  and  each  time  he 
made  an  awful  splash.  Every  time  I gained 
ground  and  worked  the  fish  close,  the  han- 
dle of  the  reel  started  spinning  backwards. 

“He’ll  get  away  sure,”  raved  Sam,  jump- 
ing up  and  down  in  the  boat.  “Bring  him  in 
hand  over  hand!” 

Sam’s  advice  was  good ! Feverishly  I 
grabbed  hold  of  the  line  and  brought  him 
in.  As  the  fish  came  near,  I gave  a big 
heave  and  threw  it  into  the  boat. 

Then  our  troubles  started! 

The  boat  by  this  time  was  half  full  of 
water  and  despite  our  best  efforts,  we  could 
not  get  our  hands  on  the  fish.  As  it  kept 
swimming  around  in  the  boat  with  its  big 
dorsal  fins  showing  above  the  water,  both 
of  us  knew  we  had  hooked  a monster.  Our 
best  efforts  to  catch  him  were  futile.  In  des- 
peration I threw  myself  on  the  fish  and  got 
my  fingers  in  its  gills. 

“I  got  him,  Sam,”  I yelled  gleefully. 

Sam  answered  with  a startled  shout : 
“Watch  out  the  boat’s  sinking!  We’ll  have 
to  swim  fer  it.” 

Whether  it  was  Sam  or  I who  upset  the 


boat,  we  never  knew.  Both  of  us  were  good 
swimmers  and  the  immediate  outlook  was 
not  so  alarming.  The  shore  line  was  only 
about  fifteen  yards  away,  but  to  swim  that 
distance,  holding  a big  flopping  bass  in  one 
hand  was  no  mean  accomplishment.  How- 
ever, we  made  it. 

“Did  you  get  your  rod?”  asked  Sam  as 
we  scrambled  to  shore. 

“The  heck  with  it!  Let’s  get  to  camp 
quick  and  show  our  fish!” 

Then  like  two  maniacs  we  ran  down  the 
road  to  camp  shouting:  “We  got  a bass 
bigger’n  a carp!  We  got  a bass  bigger’n  a 
carp!” 

Most  of  the  scouts  were  still  nursing  a 
grievance  because  we  had  the  boat,  but 
when  they  saw  our  fish,  everyone  crowded 
around  and  animosities  were  quickly  for- 
gotten. 

That  evening  he  was  duly  weighed — 5% 
pounds,  the  first  and  largest  smallmouth  I 
have  ever  caught. 

Since  that  date  I have  taken  hundreds 
of  bass,  some  on  the  helgramite — the  ma- 
jority on  the  fly.  Frankly,  using  helgra- 
mites  for  bait  should  be  discouraged.  All  of 
us  have  been  guilty  of  doing  it  in  the  past, 
but  happily  the  day  is  approaching  when 
we  are  beginning  to  appreciate  their  worth 
in  our  bass  streams  and  are  taking  steps  to 
conserve  the  species. 

For  years  certain  individuals  collected 
them  and  sold  them  commercially — even  out 
of  the  state.  In  a nutshell,  we  were  letting 
these  commercial  bait  men  kill  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

Today  many  of  our  streams  are  almost 
barren  of  these  insects.  No  longer  can  we 
see  their  eggs  as  in  the  past,  when  it  ap- 
peared as  if  someone  had  white  washed  the 
stones  bordering  the  streams  with  a paint 
brush.  During  the  month  of  June,  when  the 
majority  affect  their  metamorphosis  to  the 
winged  stage,  are  many  now  noticed  flying 
around  our  streams?  Will  the  next  genera- 
tion wonder  what  the  helgramite  looked 
like,  the  same  as  most  of  us  do  now  of  the 
lamprey  eel?  It  is  a matter  that  rests  with 
the  fishermen. 

Corydalus  Cornutus,  the  helgramite,  clip- 
per or  dobson,  always  makes  his  home  in 
rocky  streams,  usually  in  the  shallow  riffles. 
It  is  significant  that  in  such  streams  more 
bass  can  be  taken  with  the  fly  and  spinner 
than  with  the  helgramite,  only  certain  con- 
ditions must  be  fulfilled. 

Fishing  must  be  done  in  early  morning 
or  late  evening  or  on  a dark  cloudy  day. 
Use  a gaudy  fly  like  a Silver  Doctor  or 
Parmachene  Belle  in  the  rear  of  a double 
bladed  spinner — the  blades  the  size  of  a 
dime.  Concentrate  in  water  not  over  six 
feet  deep  preferably  around  rocks;  keep 
the  fly  continuously  in  motion  and  you 
can’t  help  but  catch  bass.  After  you  have 
once  caught  them  on  a fly,  the  chances  are 
you  will  be  a confirmed  addict  to  this  sport 
for  the  majority  of  fly  fishermen  never  use 
bait. 

The  Fish  Commission  is  doing  a grand 
job  in  helping  to  supply  our  streams  with 
bass,  but  so  far  one  of  the  principal  foods 
of  this  fish,  the  helgramite,  has  never  been 
artificially  propagated.  Probably  they  will 
be  in  the  future,  but  in  the  meantime,  let’s 
use  the  fly  and  spinner  before  the  species 
becomes  extinct. 


QUARRY  HOLE  BASS 

Taking  bass  from  a quarry  hole  near 
Marietta,  Lancaster  county,  has  been  a 
tough  proposition  for  Lancaster  fishermen, 
according  to  Armand  Acri  of  Marietta.  He 
believes,  however,  that  a successful  method 
has  at  last  been  found  for  inducing  the 
fish  to  strike: 

Writes  Armand: 

A quarry  hole  near  here,  filled  with 
water  by  springs,  is  heavily  fished  by  both 
plug  and  live-bait  fishermen,  but  no  one 
seems  to  have  much  success,  although  the 
pond  is  full  of  bass. 

Recently,  quite  by  accident,  I stumbled 
upon  what  I believe  may  be  a way  to  make 
these  bass  strike  with  some  degree  of  regu- 
larity. It  happened  in  this  manner:  With 
no  success  whatever,  my  brother  and  I were 
plugging  the  pond  one  day,  toward  dusk, 
when  in  desperation  I tied  on  a frog-fin- 
ished underwater  lure  with  which  I had  not 
had  any  previous  success.  After  casting  to- 
ward a rocky  peninsula  extending  into  the 
middle  of  the  pond  for  about  ten  minutes, 
one  of  the  casts  sailed  a bit  too  far.  The 
plug  clunked  on  a projecting  rock  and 
bounced  into  the  water.  Immediately  a bass 
rose  and  struck  it  savagely. 

No  more  bass  struck  that  day,  but  just 
last  evening  I got  another  bass  in  precise- 
ly the  same  manner — plugging  the  area  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  bouncing 
the  frog  finish  plug  off  the  rocky  bank.  It 
takes  a long  cast  to  reach  this  shore,  and 
reeling  the  two  fish,  although  they  were 
not  large  ones,  across  the  expanse  of  water 
was  real  fun. 


MIDLAND  SPORTSMEN  ELECT 
OFFICERS 

At  a recent  meeting  of  Midland  Sports- 
men’s Club,  the  following  officers  and  di- 
rectors were  elected  to  serve  during  the 
year  1937-38: 

President,  F.  G.  Wilton,  1201  Ohio  Ave., 
Midland,  Pa.;  Vice-President,  C.  C.  Ken- 
nedy, No.  4 West  Drive,  Midland,  Pa.;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Harry  M.  Jacobs,  712 
Beaver  Ave.,  Midland.  Other  directors  are, 
Leslie  J.  Jacobs,  849  Ohio  Ave.,  Midland; 
W.  A.  Steele,  1041  Ohio  Ave.,  Midland; 
H.  B.  Kissinger,  757  Ohio  Ave.,  Midland; 
Mike  Hornick,  543  Midland  Ave.,  Midland; 
James  C.  Monroe,  533  Ohio  Ave.,  Midland; 
Cecil  Coble,  Murphy  Fai-m,  Midland;  L.  D. 
Reed,  Smiths  Ferry;  George  B.  Dawson, 
Smiths  Ferry;  Alan  B.  Bare,  7th  Street, 
Midland. 

In  addition  to  the  above  officers  and  di- 
rectors, the  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed by  President  Wilton:  ,A.ims  and  Ob- 
jects Committee — L.  J.  Jacobs,  and  .1.  M. 
Reed.  President  Wilton  to  act  as  chairman 
of  this  committee. 

Social  Committee — C.  C.  Kennedy,  C.  K. 
Montgomery,  Cecil  Coble  and  L.  White. 

Fish  Committee — L.  J.  Jacobs,  .\lan  B. 
Bare  and  W.  A.  Steele. 

Game  Committee — H.  B.  Kissinger,  Mike 
Hornick  and  James  C.  Monroe. 

Trap  Committee — L.  D.  Reed,  George  B. 
Dawson  and  C.  A.  Scholl. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  THE  WILLOW 

By  HARRY  E.  WEBER 

Member,  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 


Dickie  Shimmel,  nephew  of  Commissioner  Weber,  standing  before  fhe  willow  named  for  him. 


IS  there  a person  who,  when  choosing  a 
vacation,  does  not  stop  and  meditate 
when  fishing  comes  to  mind?  The  thought 
of  a small  mountain  stream  winding  its  way 
over  rounded  stones  and  around  meanders 
to  emerge  at  last  into  some  open  valley  stirs 
in  every  man  a desire  to  find  refuge  in  such 
a paradise.  Formerly  the  mountain  streams 
of  Pennsylvania  were  unsurpassed  for 
beauty;  today  we  find  this  beauty  marred 
and  the  pictured  paradise  diminishing. 

Much  has  been  done  to  conserve  natural 
resources,  but  in  this  splendid  program  the 
stream  has  been  forgotten.  The  work  has 
been  centered  upon  straightening  the  chan- 
nel and  cutting  all  underbrush  from  along 
its  banks.  This  leaves  the  stream  a forlorn 
passage — its  course  dredged  and  its  banks 
deserted,  susceptible  to  the  least  deluge.  At 
this  point  the  existence  of  the  stream  may 
seem  in  great  peril,  and  so  it  is,  but  when 
once  called  to  mind  the  solution  is  simple 
and  obvious.  Where  the  present  program 
ends  another  may  take  effect,  aiming  at  the 
beautification  of  the  stream  and  the  pre- 
vention of  erosion. 

One  may  think  this  an  enormous  under- 
taking, but  it  is  remarkably  simple.  In  most 
such  cases  man  is  required  to  offer  a solu- 
tion to  nature’s  ailments.  Here  nature 
comes  to  its  own  rescue.  It  reproduces  a 
product,  a tree,  the  willow,  which  answers 
the  requirements.  No  other  plant  of  nature 
or  work  of  man  comes  near  this  perfection. 

The  willow  is  noted  for  its  tenacious 
vitality  and  rapid  growth.  One  may  plant 
a root  or  even  a mere  twig  cut  from  a ma- 
tured tree  and  be  assured  of  its  growing. 


Upon  maturing  the  roots  interlace  and  form 
a barricade  which  prevents  the  soil  from 
washing  away.  These  washouts  are  the 
worst  existing  menace  to  the  fish  for  the 
matured  fish  and  their  young  are  destroyed 
and  fishing  becomes  a recreation  of  the 
past. 

The  beauty  of  the  willow  is  unsurpassed. 
Its  long  slender  branches  grow  and  bend 
gracefully,  shading  the  stream.  Planted  in 
a bend  of  the  creek,  the  willow  offers  beau- 
ty, security,  and  makes  our  paradise  a real- 
ity. The  work  of  man  and  nature  is  inter- 
woven to  produce  a perfect  setting  for  fish 
and  fishermen. 

The  effort  of  man  would  be  small  com- 
pared to  the  splendid  accomplishment.  No 
longer  would  paradise  hang  in  memory,  but 
in  reality.  The  cost  of  execution  would  be 
doubly  repaid  by  splendor  of  environment 
for  on  such  a stream  the  Pennsylvania 
anglers  would  find  their  perfect  rendezvous. 

The  serious  effects  of  stream  erosion  on 
many  of  our  trout  streams  today  cannot  be 
over-emphasized,  and  I firmly  believe  that 
in  the  willow  we  have  found  a splendid 
ally  for  checking  this  condition. 

In  the  past,  we  have  had  willow  twigs 
planted  in  Centre  county  that  have  ma- 
tured into  beautiful  trees,  gracing  in  every 
respect  the  stream  courses  on  which  they 
appeared.  Some  of  these  trees  have  been 
named  for  individuals. 

Why  not,  when  planting  a tree,  name  it 
for  a boy  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  not- 
ing its  development  along  with  the  growth 
to  manhood  of  the  child  for  which  it  was 
named? 


My  boy  an’  his  wife  is  bringin’  the  leetle 
grandson  ter  our  place  fer  Xmas,  an’  ye 
never  seed  a kid  git  more  kick  outer  bein’ 
in  the  country.  Some  o’  us  boys  was  talkin’ 
t’  other  nite  erbout  givin’  kids  somethin’ 
they  like  for  Xmas,  an’  ye’d  be  surprised 
at  them  what  said  they  was  gittin’  airguns 
er  fishin’  poles  an’  the  like. 

Come  ter  think  o’  it,  there  ain’t  much 
better  way  ter  make  a boy  happy  then  to 
give  him  jest  these  sort  o’  presents.  Kids 
ain’t  changed  much  since  them  days  when 
us  fellers  thet  likes  our  fishin’  and  huntin’ 
so  good  now  was  agrowin’  up. 

Well,  the  talk  kept  agoin’  around  an’ 
first  thing  off,  we  got  on  this  here  matter 
o’  bringin’  boys  up  ter  be  good  sportsmen. 
Now  then,  I know  o’  one  feller  in  these 
parts,  an’  I don’t  need  ter  mention  names, 
thet  ain’t  got  no  regards  fer  fish  an’  game 
laws.  He  figgers  ef  he  kin  shoot  squirrel  er 
spotlight  deer  out  o’  season,  er  kin  take 
bass  off  the  nest  in  spawnin’  time,  he’s 
pullin’  somethin’  right  smart.  Thet’s  bad 
enuff,  but  wuss  then  thet  is  the  way  he’ll 
try  ter  tell  growin’  boys  thet  our  fishin’  an’ 
huntin’  laws  was  made  fer  somebody  else 
then  them.  I figger  thet  every  section  hes 
fellers  like  this,  an’  the  harm  they  does  our 
sport  may  live  a long  time  atter  they  pass 
on. 

An’  it’s  jest  this  sorter  thing  thet  I figger 
we  kin  fight  best  by  givin’  a boy  a bb  gun 
er  a nice  fishin’  pole  an’  lamin’  him  ter 
use  both  o’  them  ez  a sportsman  does.  A 
feller  thet  teaches  a growin’  boy  ter  fish 
fer  the  luv  o’  fishin’  er  hunt  fer  the  luv  o’ 
huntin’  is  takin’  a step  in  the  right  way  ter 
makin’  thet  boy  a help  in  betterin’  huntin’ 
and  fishin’  in  the  days  ter  come.  Thet’s  one 
reasin  I’m  givin’  the  grandson  a fishin’ 
outfit  fer  Xmas  this  year. 


A white  man  was  riding  in  a Negro’s 
buggy.  The  Negro  used  his  whip  to  cut  off 
small  branches  of  bushes  as  they  rode  along 
the  road.  The  white  man  saw  a wasp’s  nest 
hanging  low  from  the  branch  of  a tree,  and 
said  to  the  Negro,  “Sam,  let  me  see  you 
cut  that  nest  down.” 

“No  sah,  mistah,”  the  Negro  replied. 
“Them’s  organized.” 
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Lehigh  Sportsmen 
Honor  Late  Member 

Paying  tribute  to  one  of  its  most  active 
members,  who  for  a number  of  years  was 
vice-president  of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association,  and  who 
died  last  winter,  the  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  of  Lehigh  county,  held  its 
Walter  L.  Laskowski  memorial  field  day  on 
Sunday,  October  3,  with  an  attendance,  not- 
withstanding unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions, of  over  a thousand  sportsmen  from 
all  over  eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  affair 
was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  North  End 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Fullerton,  which  are 
splendidly  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

A varied  program,  prepared  by  a com- 
mittee headed  by  F.  Al.  Brown,  was  car- 
ried out  and  included  trap  shooting,  nov- 
elty shoots,  rifle  matches,  turkey  shoot  and 
plug  casting  contests,  with  nearly  three 
hundred  entries  in  the  different  events.  In- 
terest centered  in  the  trap  events  which 
were  managed  by  Mark  Wescoe,  Secretary 
of  the  North  End  Rod  and  Gun  Club  and 
there  were  47  entries. 

Trap  Shooting 

To  the  sportsmen  present,  possibly  the 
greatest  attention  was  centered  on  the  trap 
shooting  program,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Wescoe.  During  the  elimination 
shoot-offs,  in  which  47  sportsmen  partici- 
pated, each  contestant  for  the  individual 
county  championship  was  scored  on  a pos- 
sible 50  targets.  The  first  set  of  50  clay 
birds  was  deadlocked  in  a 49  record  shared 
by  George  Bdine  and  William  Sorger,  both 
of  the  North  End  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  In  the 
final  shoot-off  of  25  targets,  Mr.  Kline 
killed  23  out  of  25  clay  'targets,  while  Mr. 
Sorger  fell  behind  with  a close  count  of 
22  out  of  25.  Following  such  a showing 
Kline  was  accorded  the  honor  of  “individ- 
ual county  champion.” 

Team  championship  for  the  distinction 
of  county  winners  was  edged  by  the  North 
End  Rod  and  Gun  Club  with  a score  of  239 
out  of  250  over  the  Catasauqua  Sports- 
men’s Association  who  trailed  with  238  out 
of  250.  Official  scores,  based  on  a possible 
50,  were  registered  by  L.  Cothers,  48;  H. 
Taylor,  48;  A.  Walker,  47;  F.  Jones,  43; 
M.  0.  Knauss,  37;  George  !^ine,  49;  Mark 
Wescoe,  46;  I.  J.  Hailer,  38;  W.  H.  Pear- 
son, 49  (not  competing);  A.  Freeman,  43; 
M.  Desh,  38;  H.  Benner,  46. 

C.  Belles,  46;  W.  Kush,  45;  Davis  Paul, 
47;  C.  Rusch,  44;  W.  Shinner,  47;  A.  Van- 
atta,  45;  D.  Heimbach,  47;  H.  Arnold,  37; 
L.  Roth,  39;  F.  Licini,  48;  0.  Miller,  42; 
W.  Sorger,  49;  P.  Dalcin,  32;  E.  Didra,  39; 

H.  Paff,  35;  S.  Berkemeyer,  37;  W.  Tal- 
bot, 32;  C.  Guinther,  34;  H.  Mu’th,  47;  B. 
Snyder,  48;  C.  Scott,  37;  V.  Radler,  43; 

I.  J.  Kohler,  40;  H.  Kline,  45;  K.  Shank- 
weiler,  40;  F.  Kline,  45;  B.  Frank,  44;  H. 
Kleppinger,  34;  F.  Al.  Brown,  41;  B.  Muth, 
45;  E.  A.  Wilson,  30;  R.  Garrity,  42;  J.  Mc- 
Donnell, 48;  L.  Walker,  41;  and  W.  Patri, 
45. 

Rifle  Matches 

The  rifle  matches,  shot  in  two  heats,  were 
in  charge  of  Robert  Rhoads.  Placements 
made  over  the  100  yard  range  were  based 
on  a possible  score  of  400  points.  The  first 
match,  in  which  a score  of  396  placed,  was 
taken  by  George  Kinsey,  while  the  second 


went  to  William  Kathkowfki,  who  made 
387  out  of  a possible  400. 

The  results : Match  No.  1 : George  Kin- 
sey, 396;  E.  Padi,  396;  William  Kathkow- 
ski,  394;  Charles  German,  394;  D.  Rohr- 
bach,  394;  C.  Freed,  393;  V.  J.  Sies,  391; 
and  A.  Newhard,  389. 

No.  2 : William  Kathkowski,  397 ; C. 
Freed,  395;  C.  German,  394;  George  Kin- 
sey, 393;  E.  Padi,  392;  and  A.  Newhard, 
389. 

Plug  Casting 

In  the  open  field  of  plug  casting  for  ac- 
curacy, which  drew  three  more  entries  than 
last  year,  William  Sheridan,  1427  Centre 
St.,  Bethlehem,  ranked  as  the  highest  scorer 
wi’th  a total  of  60  points  to  his  credit. 

Contest  scoring,  according  to  the  rules 
as  formulated  by  Chairman  Robert  Dreis- 
bach,  was  made  only  when  the  participant 
actually  hit  the  targets  placed  at  various 
distances  and  under  trying  conditions.  The 
winner,  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  along  with  hold- 
ing an  enviable  reputation  as  the  wrestling 
coach  of  Lehigh  University,  is  a well  known 
trout  and  warm  water  fisherman. 

Competing  in  the  plug  casting  contest 
were:  Samuel  Berkemeyer,  Stephen  Vala- 
chovic,  Harry  Paff,  F.  Al.  Brown,  William 
Talbot,  Charles  Kinsel,  Thomas  Craig,  L.  P. 
Chapman,  R.  Johnson,  A.  J.  Lauster,  Rich- 
ard Wagner,  Barton  Snyder,  John  Craig, 
Richard  Wagner,  Miss  Grace  Fogel  and 
Robert  Dreisbach. 

Assisting  Mr.  Brown  on  the  various  com- 
mittees were  the  following:  Trap  shoot. 


Mark  Wescoe,  George  Kline,  David  Paul,  L. 
Ross  and  Herman  Miller;  prizes,  Walter  D. 
Readinger,  John  Wilson,  Howard  Heffner 
and  Arthur  Rehwinkle,  turkey  shoot,  Gor- 
don King,  Curtis  Hendricks,  Ralph  Rabert 
and  Earl  Cope;  lunch,  Mrs.  C.  Joel  Young; 
publicity,  George  Zimmerman,  John  Craig, 
Charles  H.  Nehf  and  Harry  Paff. 

Plug  casting:  Robert  Dreisbach,  Barton 
Snyder,  and  Henry  Klausfelter;  rifle  shoot, 
Robert  Rhoads,  Samuel  Berkemeyer,  Rich- 
ard Schneck  and  Forest  Kiefer;  novelty 
shoot,  Harvey  Neff,  James  Biery  and  Georg^e 
Welty. 


TUSCARORA  CATCHES 

While  Paul  Meloy,  bank  cashier  at  Port 
Royal,  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  bass  fisher- 
men in  Juniata  county,  he  has  turned  to 
carp  fishing  during  the  past  summer  and, 
according  to  Warden  C.  V.  Long  of  East 
Waterford,  has  made  some  real  catches  of 
these  big  fish.  In  one  evening’s  fishing, 
Paul  landed  two  carp,  the  largest  tipping 
the  scales  at  14  pounds.  Some  nice  bass 
have  also  been  taken  by  the  Port  Royal 
angler. 

Joe  Longacre  of  Port  Royal  has  been  hav- 
ing good  luck  with  the  bass  in  the  Juniata 
River.  The  largest  he  landed  during  the 
past  season  measured  17%  inches  in  length. 
S.  E.  Wertz  of  East  Waterford  scored  with 
a catch  of  six  smallmouthed  bass  ranging 
in  length  from  12  to  15  inches.  This  catch 
was  made  on  live  bait. 


Arrangements  leading  to  the  final  success  of  the  Walter  L.  Laskowski  Memorial  field  day  held  by  the 
Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs,  in  Lehigh  County  at  the  North  End  Rod  and  Gun  club,  Fullerton, 
were  carefully  made  by:  (front  row)  Milton  O.  Knauss,  Catasauqua,  president  of  both  the  local  fed- 
eration and  the  Catasauqua  Sportsmen's  association;  F.  Al  Brown,  chairman  of  the  field  day  commit- 
tees; Walter  D.  Readinger,  Macungie,  chairman  of  awards;  Robert  Dreisbach  of  the  Pioneer  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  association,  plug  casting  contest;  Secretary  George  Zimmerman  of  the  Lehigh 
County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  association,  publicity;  (second  row)  Secretary  John  Craig  of  the 
Slatington  Skeet  and  Sporting  association,  treasurer  of  the  federation;  Gordon  King,  Alburtis,  novelty 
shoot;  Game  Protector  William  A.  Moyer;  and  Charles  H.  Nehf,  federation  secretary.  Mark  Wescoe 
of  the  North  End  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  in  the  top  row,  arranged  for  the  full  program  of  trap  shooting. 
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WHY  DIFFERENT 

By  G.  W, 

Commissioner  of 

Climatic  conditions  are  the  governing 
factors  in  the  regulation  of  the  bass  season 
east  and  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  waters 
that  are  suitable  for  bass  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  are  mostly  inhabited  by  the  small- 
mouth  black  bass  {Micropterus  dolomieu). 
This  species  prefers  rather  large,  rugged, 
swift  moving  waters  with  an  abundance  of 
natural  food,  which  should  consist  of  the 
crawfish  and  the  more  common  varieties 
of  fish.  We  have  found,  over  a long  period 
of  study  and  observation,  that  the  spawn- 
ing season  of  the  bass  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  is  from  late  May  until  late  June. 
Occasionally,  some  few  spawn  after  the  first 
of  July  but  this  is  rather  rare.  The  theory 
has  been  advanced  that  the  young  fish  of 
the  late  spawners  do  not  usually  amount  to 
much.  However,  this  theory  has  been  dis- 
proven  at  our  Front  Royal  hatchery  as  we 
have  found  that  some  of  the  bass,  spawn- 
ing as  late  as  July,  have  produced  the  very 
best  offspring.  The  water  temperatures 
have  a great  bearing  on  the  spawning 
period.  We  have  found  that  several  degrees 
of  variation  in  water  temperatures  will 
have  a bearing  of  from  10  to  15  days  on 
the  time  bass  spawn.  The  severity  or  mild- 
ness of  the  winter  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  effect  on  the  spawning  time.  A year 
ago  the  winter  was  very  severe  and  most 
of  our  streams  were  filled  with  ice.  We  had 
an  early  mild  spring  and  the  bass  spawned 
ten  days  earlier  than  they  did  this  past 
year  when  weather  conditions  were  exactly 
reversed. 

Parent  Bass  Guards  Nest 

The  incubation  period  of  the  bass  eggs 
is  from  7 to  10  days,  sometimes  a few  days 
longer.  After  the  egg  is  hatched,  the  young 
bass  remain  on  the  nest  from  7 to  10  days, 
taking  nourishment  from  the  yolk-sac.  At 
the  end  of  the  yolk-sac  stage,  they  leave  the 
nest  in  the  form  of  a school  in  search  of 
food.  They  remain  in  this  school  for  several 
days,  usually  returning  to  the  nest  at  night- 
fall. During  the  incubation  period  of  the 
egg  and  up  until  the  school  separates,  the 
parent  bass,  generally  believed  to  be  the 
male,  guards  the  nest  and  the  young  bass. 
As  it  is  usually  late  in  June  before  the 
schools  separate,  the  Commission  feels,  as  a 
measure  of  conservation,  that  July  1 is 
early  enough  foi-  the  bass  season  to  open 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  Commission 
knows  that  if  the  pai’ent  bass  is  destroyed 
during  the  hatching  period,  it  is  not  only 
the  loss  of  that  one  fish  but  the  loss  of  the 
entire  nest  or  school  of  bass,  which  may 
number  up  to  5,000. 

Eastern  Conditions  Differ 

Climatic  conditions,  as  well  as  the  spe- 
cies of  fish,  are  different  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  from  those  of  the  West.  The  waters 
east,  of  the  Blue  Ridge  are  suitable  for 
and  are  inhabited  by  the  largemouth  black 
bass  (Micropterus  suhnoides) . These  waters 
are  sluggish  and  slow  moving.  East  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  we  also  have  a number  of  large 
mill  ponds  which  contain  an  abundance  of 
aquatic  vegetation,  an  ideal  condition  for 
the  largemouth  bass.  The  largemouth  bass 
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spawning  habits  and  incubation  period  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  smallmouth  bass, 
although  the  largemouth  bass  do  not  always 
build  a nest  for  spawning  as  the  small- 
mouth bass  do.  They  occasionally  deposit 
their  eggs  on  the  vegetation  in  the  pond. 
Due  to  the  earlier  season  in  the  eastern 
section,  the  bass  spawn  from  15  to  20  days 
earlier  than  they  do  in  the  colder  section. 
Of  course,  this  completes  the  spawning  sea- 
son in  the  eastern  section  much  earlier  than 
in  the  western  section,  which  is  colder. 
However,  we  have  found  that  due  to  cli- 
matic temperatures,  the  waters  in  the  slow- 
moving  streams  and  ponds  in  the  eastern 
section  become  very  hot  during  July  and 
August.  Nature  has  provided  a method  of 
cleansing  the  bottoms^of  these  slow  moving 
streams  and  ponds,  which,  to  the  layman 
is  termed  ‘‘working  of  the  pond  bottom.” 
This  condition  can  readily  be  observed  by 
the  water  in  the  pond  becoming  roily  but 
not  turbid,  containing  particles  of  decayed 
vegetable  and  animal  matter. 

When  a pond  or  stream  is  carrying  suf- 
ficient water,  these  impurities  are  carried 
off,  but  when  the  water  is  low  and  there 
is  no  overflow  in  a pond,  these  particles 
naturally  return  to  the  pond  bottom  and 
are  injurious  to  the  fish  during  extreme  hot 
weather.  We  have  found  that  fish  take  very 
little  food  while  these  conditions  exist.  Nat- 
urally, there  are  several  months  at  this 
period  that  fishing  is  poor.  The  Commission, 
therefore,  feels  that  it  is  only  just  to  extend 
the  bass  season  over  a longer  period  in  this 
section  than  in  the  western  section  where 
conditions  remain  more  favorable  through- 
out the  open  bass  season. 

— Virginia  Wildlife 


SOUDERTON  SPORTSMEN  TO 
RESTOCK  STREAMS 

The  Souderton  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry 
Association  has  decided  to  use  the  same 
amount  of  money  for  fish  as  is  used  for  re- 
stocking pheasants  in  the  spring,  so  during 
the  discussion  Warden  Harry  Cole  of  Nor- 
ristown said  that  the  best  way  to  spend  this 
money  was  to  start  propagation  ponds, 
writes  V.  M.  Nice,  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

He  said  at  present  he  had  two  small 
dams  on  which  he  had  gotten  a lease  for 
five  years  and  the  club  could  take  these 
over.  They  are  about  IV2  miles  west  of 
Morewood,  on  the  Joseph  Hippie  property. 
The  club  agreed  and  a committee  of  three 
men  were  appointed — Noah  Schatz,  Linford 
Blank  and  Grant  Peck.  A tractor  and  a 
scoop  shovel  were  secured.  To  date  the  one 
pond  is  finished  in  which  sunfish  will  be 
stocked  and  as  soon  as  the  other  one  is  fin- 
ished, catfish  will  be  put  in  there.  In  this 
way  plenty  of  fish  will  be  raised  to  put  in 
nearby  streams. 

It  was  also  decided  the  best  way  to  get 
men  out  to  work  on  the  dams  would  be  if 
refreshments  would  be  gotten  by  the  enter- 
tainment committee,  headed  by  Earl  Leidy, 
and  we  found  out.  This  was  a great  suc- 
cess ! 


A FINE  START 

Yesterday  was  such  a grand  spring  day 
that  I went  fishing  in  the  late  afternoon.  I 
used  dry  flies  this  time,  and  just  at  sun- 
down I caught  my  only  fish  of  the  day.  It 
was  18%  inches  long,  1 pound  14%  ounces — 
a beautiful  “brown”  trout! 

What  did  you  think  of  my  catching  such 
a big  trout?  It  certainly  gave  me  a thrill  to 
see  that  fish  lying  on  the  grass  in  front  of 
me,  with  all  its  glistening  color — it  had  a 
golden  belly  with  a red  tinge  through  it, 
and  big  spots  of  brown  all  over  the  top 
half.  I had  never  seen  a brownie,  but  I had 
no  doubts  about  that  one.  And  it  was  funny, 
too,  that  that  catch  stood  between  me  and 
going  home  empty  handed.  It  had  been  a 
beautiful  day,  and  I had  sallied  forth  in  the 
late  afternoon  in  hopes  of  getting  at  least 
two  fish  for  breakfast  this  time,  and  sec- 
retly I hoped  to  catch  the  big  fellow  that 
I had  spotted  before  up  in  the  meadow 
where  the  spring  comes  in.  But  conversa- 
tions with  various  fishermen  along  the  way 
dashed  that  secret  hope;  the  first  reported 
that  he  had  seen  the  fish  many  times  and 
that  it  was  too  big  for  a fly  rod,  while  the 
second  reported  that  there  was  a crowd  of 
fishermen  up  in  the  meadow  now  because 
an  army  officer  had  caught  a huge  trout 
there  by  the  spring  over  the  week-end — on 
a fly  at  that — and  it  was  reported  to  have 
been  eighteen  inches  long.  That  news  wasn’t 
encouraging,  and  my  luck  up  to  that  time 
hadn’t  been  any  good  either  (I  had  lost  four 
flies  by  getting  them  hooked  on  trees). 

I didn’t  go  to  the  meadow,  for  what  was 
the  use,  and  anyway  the  sun  was  almost 
down  and  time  was  short.  I saw  a fish  rise 
— back  in  a corner — not  a very  good  place 
to  get  to  from  this  side  of  the  stream,  sort 
of  swampy  between  here  and  there.  But  I 
got  to  the  place  without  wet  feet,  and  found 
that  I could  cast  without  trouble.  Further- 
more, my  casting  didn’t  seem  to  disturb  the 
fish  in  the  least,  for  he  continued  to  rise 
right  in  front  of  me  as  if  I were  not  there, 
and  he  completely  ignored  my  fly.  But  it 
was  worth  watching,  he  was  an  interesting 
fish,  doing  a lot  of  roaming  around,  and 
rising  where  you  didn’t  expect  him. 

Once  he  showed  his  hack  fin  and  part  of 
his  back,  although  it  failed  to  impress  me 
then,  as  it  might  now,  as  to  the  size  of  the 
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Charles  Armstrong,  12,  of  Cheswick,  is  mighty 
proud  of  this  18-inch  smallmouth  bass  he  caught 
in  the  Allegheny. 
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One  honey  of  a wall-eye.  Bill  Wasser  displays  his  record  8'/2"P°und  pike-perch  for  1937, 

caught  in  the  North  Branch. 


wasn’t  much  left  but  the  picture  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  platter.  But,  of  course,  I have  a 
tracing  and  some  pictures! 

And  so  endeth  the  history  of  my  fifth 
trout.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure,  and  at  one 
blow  made  part  of  my  futm’e  my  past. 
What  I mean  is  this:  I could  in  the  future 
catch  a twenty-one  inch,  or  a twenty-four 
inch  trout,  but  it  would  not  give  me  the 
thrill  that  catching  this  one  did;  for  now 
I know  that  there  is  a possibility  of  doing- 
such  a thing,  while  before  Monday  at  sun- 
down I thought  that  big  trout  were  only 
things  you  heard  about  the  other  fellow 
catching. 

GEORGE  FENNER,  .JR. 


BLACK  LOG  BROWNIE 

H.  Clair  Swigert  of  McVeytown  recently 
sent  us  the  accompanying  photo  of  a brown 
trout  taken  in  Black  Log  Run,  Huntingdon 
county.  The  fish,  22Vo  inches  in  length  and 
weighing  2 pounds  15  ounces,  was  caught 
on  a no.  12  black  gnat  by  Frank  Bard  of 
Shirleysburg.  (Photo  on  page  18.1 


Always  carry  two  waterproof  match 
boxes  of  the  hard  rubber  kind  that  will 
float  when  fishing  in  wilderness  trout 
waters — one  full  of  salt  and  one  full  of 
matches — and  don’t  use  them  all  the  time, 
but  keep  in  reserve  in  case  of  accident. 
This  is  cheap  life  insurance. 


The  fresh  water  clam  or  mussel  is  con- 
sidered good  bait  for  carp,  suckers  and 
catfish. 

Fly  rods  should  never  be  stored  in  :) 
warm  room  as  this  dries  out  the  ferrule 
cement  and  causes  the  ferrules  to  come 
loose.  Also  it  causes  the  varnish  to  become 
brittle  and  chip;  it  can  also  cause  more 
serious  damage. 


The  spawn  of  the  black  bass  after  beiirr 
deposited  by  the  female  is  cared  for  by  the 
male  fish.  He  also  protects  the  fry  for 
some  time  after  they  are  hatched.  The  big 
sissy. 


fish  under  it.  With  nothing  better  to  do,  I 
continued  casting,  blankly,  without  design. 
I began  to  play  with  the  fly;  instead  of 
leaving  it  float  with  the  current,  I found 
that  I could  skate  it  across  the  surface  of 
the  stream  without  sinking  it  because  my 
close  position  to  the  stream  made  a short 
line  possible.  I was  skating  the  fly  towards 
me  in  that  manner  when  the  fish  struck. 

I don’t  have  a clear  mental  picture  of  just 
what  happened  then,  but  I know  that  the 
strike  was  vicious  and  I think  I had  a mo- 
mentary glimpse  of  a big  set  of  open  jaws 
and  that  back  and  back-fin.  The  fish  must 
have  been  more  surprised  than  I was,  for  he 
came  right  to  shore  and  was  up  on  the  grass 
before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson.  If  the 
fish  was  more  surprised  than  I he  was  aw- 
fully surprised,  for  I knew  at  the  instant  of 
striking  that  I had  something  big,  and  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  I expected  was  a 
real  he-man  trout  that  would  be  a half-inch 
longer  than  the  bass  whose  silhouette  hangs 
on  the  wall  of  my  room. 

Professor  Irwin  lives  over  by  the  stream, 
and  had  seen  me  going  fishing,  with  some- 
thing of  a doubtful  smile  on  his  face.  I 
stopped  in  and  showed  him  my  catch,  and 
he  was  convinced.  His  boy  found  it  hard  to 
believe  that  a fish  that  big  lived  out  there 
in  the  stream,  practically  in  front  of  the 
house,  a stream  that  you  can  almost  jump 
across. 

The  remainder  of  my  walk  home  was  a 
sort  of  triumphal  progress,  for  I didn’t  try 
to  hide  the  fish  but  carried  it  on  a forked 
stick  as  I usually  do.  I was  stopped  any 
number  of  times,  and  the  fish  was  much 
admired.  It  was  measured  at  the  Dodge 
sales  agency  by  the  men  there,  and  was 
weighed  at  the  Dairy  Store. 

Thursday,  Dan,  Woody,  and  I enjoyed  the 
food  value  of  said  fish.  The  Dairy  Store 
cooked  us  a grand  fish  platter  for  a very 
reasonable  price.  I was  tickled  to  see  the 
big  platter  come  out  to  us  with  the  fish  laid 
out  in  the  center,  and  baked  potatoes,  peas, 
and  tomatoes  and  lettuce  surrounding  it.  I 
sei-ved,  and  we  all  ate  with  relish,  for  it 
was  really  good.  When  it  was  all  over,  there 


S.  K.  Runyon,  of  Bristol,  with  the  32-pound  record 
carp  he  caught  in  the  De  aware. 
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THE  ANGLER'S  FORUM 

In  Which  ANGLER  Readers  Air  Their  Views  About  Fish  and  Fishing 

Editor’s  Note:  Letters  run  in  this  column  are  timely  comments  concerning  Penn- 
sylvania angling.  They  are  not  to  be  construed  as  reflecting  in  any  way  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  in  its  program. 


MORE  BASS  COVER: 
GOOD  CARP  BAIT 


Bill  Fenstermacher  wi+h  a big  Perkiomen  carp. 


Dear  Editor: 

If  all  the  bass  fishermen  along  the  Perkio- 
men obeyed  the  saying  “lose  a hook  and 
spare  a bass”  the  sport  shop  would  get 
plenty  of  business.  For  instance  I saw  one 
man  catch  twenty  small  bass  in  half  an 
hour.  It  is  a common  occurrence  to  catch 
two  small  bass  at  one  time  on  one  line. 

This  same  situation  appears  year  after 
year  showing  that  the  bass  don’t  have  prop- 
er protection  to  grow  to  a large  size.  If 
floods  take  houses  and  trees  in  their  raging 
currents  how  can  small  fish  thrive  in  this 
water? 

Stumps  of  trees  alford  wonderful  protec- 
tion and  at  least  25  stumps  with  at  least 
two  whole  trees  should  be  anchored  in  each 
dam. 

I changed  to  carp  fishing  and  I find  it 
better  all  around  sport.  The  bait  is  easier 
to  make,  the  strike  and  landing  of  a carp 
is  more  exciting  and  because  of  their  size 
you  don’t  have  to  pick  around  with  small 
bones. 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  ex- 
plains how  to  tie  such  grand  flies  that  I 
think  it  would  be  a tribute  to  the  carp  fish- 
erman to  give  different  ways  of  making  carp 
bait.  This  is  the  way  I make  it.  Mix  to- 
gether one  cup  of  cornmeal;  % cup  of 
pastry  flour,  add  water  until  a paste  is 
formed.  Put  mixture  in  bag  and  boil  for 
twenty  minutes.  An  old  dish  put  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler  will  prevent  bait  from 


burning.  Take  the  bait  out  and  it  can  be 
kept  in  the  refrigerator  for  a few  days. 

Yours  truly, 

William  Fenstermacher 
131  Main  St., 
Collegeville,  Pa. 


ANOTHER  VIEWPOINT  ON 
STREAM  IMPROVEMENT 

Editor, 

Pennsylvania  Angler, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

On  reading  the  article,  “Stream  Improve- 
ment in  Berks  County,”  by  John  D.  Rother- 
mal  as  it  appeared  in  the  August,  1937, 
issue  of  the  ANGLER,  I was  somewhat 
amused  and  yet  at  the  same  time  perplexed 
at  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  entire 
article.  Most  striking  of  all  was  the  repeat- 
ed hinting  that  stream  improvement  should 
be  made  natural  and  not  artificial  so  as  to 
provide  a more  ideal  setting  while  fishing. 

Frankly,  I must  admit  that  I,  in  no  man- 
ner, could  be  considered  an  authority  on 
stream  improvement  work.  My  tendency  to 
question  certain  views  which  Mr.  Rothermal 
holds  is  only  fortified  with  an  experience 
gained  through  closely  observing  the  wide 
range  of  work  accomplished  thi'ough  a co- 
operative program  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  and  the  Pennsylvania  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners  here  in  Bucks, 
Northampton,  Carbon,  Monroe  and  Lehigh 
counties. 

District  Fish  Warden  C.  Joel  Young 
who,  in  addition  to  having  the  willing  co- 
operation of  various  county  commissioners, 
city  officials,  and  many  sportsmen’s  organ- 
izations, has  received  federal  aid  which  in 
round  numbers  totals  between  $750,000  and 
$1,000,000  to  carry  on  a worthwhile  pro- 
gram which  indirectly  affects  not  only  the 
sportsmen  but  also  the  land  owner  whose 
stream  is  improved  and  controlled. 

With  such  a background  I present  the 
following  points  of  view.  If  nature  is  to  be 
represented  in  the  picture  of  stream  im- 
provement what  benefit  does  the  fisherman 
receive  from  a stream,  free  of  riprapped 
walls,  when  it  gouges  out  banks  and  throws 
large  trees  and  many  cubic  yards  of  gravel 
into  the  stream  bed?  When  a small  tribu- 
tary enters  a larger  stream  and  then  too 
when  a meandering  water  course  rounds  a 
sharp  bend  it  inevitably  results  in  needless 
bank  erosion.  What  is  the  land  owner  and 
for  that  matter  the  fisherman  to  gain  by 
such  water  action? 

Would  it  not  be  far  wiser  to  place  order- 
ly stones  laid  in  dry  masonry  fashion  on 
the  affected  bank  and  save  the  soil  from 
being  thrown  into  the  stream?  Stately  trees 
have  been  protected  along  many  of  our 
streams  by  what  Mr.  Rothermal  refers  to 
as  unnature-like  devices.  Silt  in  a stream 


bed  is  of  absolutely  no  value  to  the  better- 
ment of  aquatic  insect  life  so  essential  to 
the  proper  growth  of  larger  fish  life. 

The  question  raised  is  whether  or  not  a 
riprapped  wall  looks  artificial?  We  wonder 
if  the  Berk’s  county  writer  has  ever  seen 
one  after  it  has  been  in  the  stream  two 
years.  Nature,  in  her  own  conciliatory  way, 
is  able  to  heal  up  the  wall  with  washed  silt 
and  profuse  vegatation  so  that  the  remain- 
ing scar  is  negligible.  In  a decaying  tooth, 
is  it  logical  to  stay  away  from  the  dentist 
and  leave  nature  take  her  course?  Far  from 
it;  the  cavity  is  filled,  yes,  even  by  artifi- 
cial means,  and  the  tooth  made  the  better 
because  of  the  treatment. 

Another  point  which  has  reverted  to  a 
debatable  item  is  the  matter  of  artificial 
feeding  in  the  streams.  Now,  please  don’t 
misunderstand;  I neither  know  the  writer 
of  the  previous  article  nor  do  I intend  to 
air  a feud,  but  of  all  things  unnatural,  un- 
der what  category  could  such  a policy  be 
cuddled? 

One  of  the  many  ideals  in  proper  stream 
improvement  besides  adequate  cover  is  the 
provision  for  natural  food.  In  this  program 
piles  of  brush  are  anchored  at  advantage- 
ous places  along  the  stream  and  in  the 
stream  itself  under  rocks.  Pools  of  back- 
water and  eddies  below  deflectors  afford 
ideal  food  incubators  for  trout.  Insects 
which  are  the  basic  source  of  all  trout  food 
furnish  feed  for  the  small  trout  and  at  the 
same  time  prey  for  minnows  which  in  their 
turn  are  preyed  upon  by  larger  trout. 

If  stream  improvement  is  properly 
planned  there  should  be  little  need  for  arti- 
ficial feeding.  Nature  is  best  served  through 
help  and  control  of  natural  factors. 

Here  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
Commonwealth  where  our  trout  streams  are 
confined  to  agricultural  regions  the  prob- 
lem of  stream  improvement  is  quite  differ- 
ent than  in  mountainous  sections  where 
forests  are  predominant.  Measures  far  dif- 
ferent must  be  employed,  depending  direct- 
ly upon  the  type  of  stream  to  be  improved. 
If  the  effective  riprap  wall  is  to  be  elimi- 
nated what  is  to  take  its  place? 

Understand,  I do  not  wish  to  criticize 
caustically  the  entire  article.  The  point  of 
wise  planning  which  Mr.  Rothermal  stated 
is  paramount.  Work  on  streams  should 
never  be  done  in  a slip-shod  manner  but  I 
seriously  disapprove  of  eliminating  the 
riprapped  wall.  It  has  its  purpose,  and  that 
most  effective,  too,  in  the  whole  field  of 
stream  improvement  work. 

Charles  H.  Nehf,  Secretary 

Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
in  Lehigh  Colnty 


STREAM  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
NATIONAL  FOREST 

Editor, 

Pennsylvania  Angler, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

Allegheny  National  Forest  has  under 
way  at  the  present  time  plans  and  projects 
that  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  sports- 
men of  Pennsylvania.  Particularly  in  the 
field  of  stream  development,  marked  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  recent  months  on 
this  one  thousand  square  mile  public  forest. 
As  Forest  Supervisor,  in  charge  of  these 
activities,  I am  anxious  that  the  sportsmen 
of  Pennsylvania  be  informed  at  all  times 
as  to  the  work  we  are  doing  in  order  that 
we  may  develop  an  intelligent  exchange  of 
ideas,  comments,  and  constructive  criticism. 

A careful  inspection,  made  this  spring, 
reveals  that  the  stream  improvement  proj- 
ects constructed  by  the  Forest  Service  have 
been  extremely  successful.  On  approximate- 
ly fifteen  miles  of  improved  trout  water  not 
one  device  has  been  destroyed  to  date.  In 
view  of  the  extraordinary  floods  occurring 
in  the  winter  of  1935  and  1936  this  is  con- 
sidered to  be  remarkable. 

Even  more  important,  however,  it  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  by  means  of 
carefully  planned  improvement  work  our 
streams  can  be  altered  and  restored  to 
greater  productivity.  Research  by  fisheries 
biologists  indicates  that  fish  carrying  capac- 
ity in  trout  streams  is  closely  related  to 
riffle  and  pool  arrangement;  the  ideal  con- 
dition being  a series  of  sheltering  pools 
separated  by  short  swift  riffles.  The  theory 
behind  this  fact  is  simple;  fish  food  organ- 
isms are  produced  principally  in  swift  shal- 
low areas.  Trout  forage  over  these  areas  in 
search  for  food,  but  by  nature  they  require 
that  shelter  be  within  easy  reach  of  their 
feeding  grounds.  By  constructing  dams  in 
long  riffle  areas  to  create  pools,  shelter  is 
provided  at  proper  intervals. 

Improvement  construction  is  now  under 
way  on  Farnsworth  Creek  in  Warren  coun- 
ty and  on  Big  Mill  Creek  in  Elk  county. 
Projects  have  been  completed  on  Meade 
Run  in  McKean  county.  Bear  Creek  and 
Spring  Creek  in  Elk  county,  the  Branch  in 
Forest  county  and  Minister  Creek  in  War- 
ren county. 

An  extensive  program  of  stream  stock- 
ing is  being  carried  forward  at  the  present 
time.  Through  a cooperative  agreement  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  trout  for  Na- 
tional Forest  streams  are  made  available  at 
the  Leetown,  W.  Va.,  and  Lamar,  Penna., 
Federation  Fish  Hatcheries.  A special  truck 
has  been  outfitted  for  transporting  equip- 
ment in  constant  use  throughout  the  com- 
ing fall  transporting  fish  to  streams  in 
Allegheny  National  Forest.  Six  truck  loads 
have  been  brought  in  during  the  past  thirty 
days.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
stocking  is  in  addition  to  the  work  conduct- 
ed by  the  state  fish  commission.  During  the 
past  several  years  the  Forest  Service  had 
cooperated  with  state  fish  wardens  and  lo- 
cal sportsmen  in  planting  thousands  of  fish 
from  state  hatcheries. 

As  a part  of  the  long  range  plans  for 
managing  Allegheny  fishing  waters,  a 
stream  survey  is  being  conducted  to  afford 
reliable  data  on  which  to  base  a Forest- 
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wide  stream  stocking  program.  By  means  of 
a special  device,  square  foot  samples  are 
taken  from  stream  bottoms  and  analyzed  to 
determine  the  number  of  fish  food  organ- 
isms present.  Through  quantitative  sam- 
pling of  this  type  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
data  applicable  to  entire  streams.  When  cor- 
related with  other  factors  it  is  possible  to 
determine  with  a relatively  high  degree  of 
accuracy  the  capacity  of  each  stream  to 
sustain  fishes.  This  eliminates  much  of  the 
guess  work  that  has  attended  stream  stock- 
ing efforts  in  the  past. 

Many  plans  for  future  development  of 
streams  and  improvement  of  fishing  condi- 
tions on  the  Forest  are  now  in  the  process 
of  formation.  Looking  into  the  future  I 
foresee  the  day  when  more  than  six  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  public  domain  will 
be  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest.  This  vast  expanse 
of  forest,  protected  against  the  ravages  of 
fire,  holds  enormous  potentialities  for  wild- 
life development.  Under  the  Forest  Service 
policies  for  proper  land  utilization,  game 
and  fish  resources  will  be  coordinated  with 
timber,  recreational  and  other  resources  in 
a manner  providing  “the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number  in  the  long  run.” 

Continuation  of  the  program  of  stream 
improvement,  development  of  improved 
stocking  practices  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  State  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  and 
restoration  of  timber  to  stream  watersheds 
will  provide  the  framework  within  which 
the  future  sport  of  anglers  in  and  adjacent 
to  the  Forest  can  be  made  secure. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

H.  L.  Borden, 

Forest  Supervisor 


SLAUGHTER  OF  EGRETS 

From  Shirley  C.  Hulse  of  Bedford  comes 
an  interesting  clipping  which  appeared  in 
the  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal  in  1900. 

Writes  Mr.  Hulse: 

“I  was  trying  to  think  up  some  good  ex- 
cuse for  writing  you  how  much  I like  the 
October  number  of  the  ANGLER — this  itch 
to  write  you  comes  with  about  every  num- 
ber— when  I ran  across  the  enclosed  clip- 
ping from  the  Ithaca  Journal,  way  back  in 
1900.  In  those  days  I was  pretty  good 
friends  with  Louis  Fuertes  and  heard  a lot 
from  him  about  this  egret  matter.  I do  not 
know  if  the  clipping  has  any  bearing  on 
the  present  situation  but  it  may  interest 
you.  I am  sorry  that  anyone  could  begrudge 
any  bird  any  fish  he  might  catch  and  eat.” 

The  clipping  follows: 

An  article  in  the  Bazar  for  November  19, 
1899,  has  just  come  to  my  notice  relative  to 
the  wearing  of  egret  plumes,  which  I think 
could  only  have  gained  publication  through 
ignorance  of  the  real  facts.  So  much  has 
been  written  and  said  about  the  matter  that 
I hesitated  before  deciding  to  enter  another 
protest,  but  in  a paper  of  so  wide  an  influ- 
ence as  the  Bazar,  such  an  article  as  the 
one  cited  has  the  power  of  undoing  so  much 
of  the  thoughtful  labor  of  those  really  in- 
terested in  stopping  the  extermination  of 
the  herons  that  I feel  that  I must  do  what 
I can  to  point  out  the  great  error  of  it. 

For  years  ornithologists  and  others  inter- 
ested in  bird  life  have  been  struggling, 
against  many  great  difficulties,  to  reach  all 
the  sources  of  the  evil,  and  have  given  time, 
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thought,  and  money  to  stop  the  killing  of 
birds  for  millinery  purposes.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  all  that  these  men  and  women,  who  have 
studied  the  subject  from  all  sides,  are  able 
to  do,  an  unsigned  article  stating  that  these 
herons  are  not  killed,  and  utterly  refuting 
all  the  statements  made  by  the  most  reput- 
able scientific  men  in  the  country,  gains 
publication  in  one  of  the  most  widely  read 
of  our  fashionable  papers. 

In  the  case  of  all  the  plume  bearing 
herons,  the  egret  feathers  are  taken  on  at 
the  beginning  of  the  breeding  season  by 
both  sexes,  and  are  worn  until  about  July, 
the  end  of  the  season  of  reproduction.  Then, 
if  the  bird  still  lives,  the  worn  plumes  are 
cast,  and  fall  to  the  ground,  possibly  one 
tenth  of  them  falling  in  the  breeding- 
marshes,  nearly  forsaken.  For  it  is  a well 
known  fact  that  birds  and  animals  which 
breed  in  colonies  seldom  feed  in  or  near 
their  breeding-sites.  The  remaining  nine- 
tenths  of  the  cast  plumes  fall  anywhere 
within  the  great  areas  over  which  these 
able  flyers  range.  The  feeding-grounds  of 
herons  are  sometimes  twenty  or  more  miles 
from  their  breeding-places,  and  scarcely 
ever  within  five  miles.  It  will  be  clearly 
seen  then  that  for  many  evident  reasons 
the  plume-hunter,  who  is  no  sentimentalist, 
does  not  wait  for  herons  to  cast  their 
plumes.  Indeed,  he  would  make  a poor  liv- 
ing if  he  did.  He  goes,  armed  with  a light 
and  nearly  noiseless  22-calibre  rifle,  quietly 
into  the  colony  of  breeding  birds,  and  from 
one  place  shoots  the  old  birds  of  both  sexes 
as  they  come  in  to  feed  and  care  for  the 
young.  This,  of  course,  is  done  at  the  sea- 
son when  the  feathers  are  in  the  best  con- 
dition, “ripe”,  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
and  is  continued  until  all  the  adult  birds 
are  secured,  leaving  the  young  to  starv’e. 
This  result  can  be  accomplished  usually  in 
one  or  two  days,  as  the  birds  are  most  un- 
suspicious in  their  rookeries.  That  this  lat- 
ter fact  is  true  I have  proven  to  myself 
most  conclusively. 

Two  years  ago  I went  on  a trip  to 
Florida  for  the  purpose  of  studying,  in  life, 
the  birds  to  be  found  in  that  wonderful 
country.  Our  party  went  into  camp  on  one 
of  the  most  inaccessible  and  untraveled  por- 
tions of  Florida,  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
St.  John’s  River.  Our  camp  was  pitched  in 
an  old  growth  of  palm  trees  on  a prehis- 
toric mound,  at  the  edge  of  an  immense 
open  marsh,  with  huge  cypress  swamps 
upon  its  opposite  side,  several  miles  away, 
and  tangled  willow-grown  island  along  the 
sides  of  the  river  current  which  wound 
through  the  middle  part  of  the  huge  swamp. 
In  these  willows  herons  of  several  kinds 
had  colonized,  and  I went  there  almost  daily 
to  sit  in  their  rookeries  and  make  life  draw- 
ings from  the  birds  as  they  walked  grace- 
fully about  near  me,  often  in  the  tranches 
of  the  very  bush  in  which  I had  partly  con- 
cealed myself.  The  birds  composing  this  col- 
ony were  all  Louisiana,  little  blue  and  yel- 
low crowned  night  herons,  and  though  we 
had  come  there  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
beautiful  white  herons,  whose  grace  and 
charm  we  had  heard  so  highly  praised,  not 
one  of  the  men,  among  whom  were  several 
skilled  ornithologists,  succeeded  in  seeing 
the  bird  we  most  wanted  to  see — the  snowy 
heron,  and  we  only  saw  a few  of  the  larger 
white  ones — the  great  egret.  Ten  years  ago, 

(Continued  on  page  17) 
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TIOGA  SPORTSMEN  HOLD 
FIELD  DAY 

By  Leland  E.  Cloos 

Tioga  County  Sportsmen  and  other  sports- 
men from  nearby  communities  gathered  at 
Tioga  on  Saturday,  October  16,  to  a large 
shoot  in  the  afternoon  and  later  in  the 
evening  attended  an  excellent  meeting. 
Each  of  the  eight  Rod  and  Gun  Clubs  had 
representatives  present. 

Approximately  250  sportsmen  were  at  the 
afternoon  shoot,  engaging  in  trap  shooting, 
rising  bear  targets,  and  small  bore  rifle 
shooting.  High  scores  for  the  day  on  trap 
shooting  went  to  George  Cross,  Fish 
Warden  of  Clinton  county,  and  to  Leslie 
Wood,  Game  Protector  and  Hugh  Baker, 
Refuge  Keeper.  On  the  rising  bear  target, 
many  shooters  attained  the  possible  high 
score  of  15  points.  Although  the  field  was 
not  crowded,  the  traps  were  in  continual 
use  by  the  shooters,  many  of  whom  could 
not  spend  the  whole  afternoon  but  came  for 
a few  hours  recreation,  and  practice  for  the 
oncoming  bird  season. 

In  the  evening  an  excellent  cafeteria 
lunch  was  served  by  the  local  Tioga  Rod  & 
Gun  Club  Members  at  the  Tioga  Grange 
Hall.  This  was  followed  by  a varied  pro- 
gram of  speeches,  business  meeting  and 
pictu’’es.  Alex  P.  Sweigart,  Editor  of  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER,  delivered  a 
fine  address  to  the  sportsmen  on  Pennsyl- 
vania fish,  their  history,  species,  the  fish 
food  problem  and  what  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion was  doing  for  the  sportsm.en.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  Editor  Sweigart  had  been 
present  with  the  Tioga  County  group,  and 
he  proved  himself  as  qualified  and  interest- 
ing a speaker  as  he  is  an  outstanding 
editor.  Fish  Commissioner  Samuel  J.  Trus- 
cott,  of  Dalton,  gave  an  informal  talk  on 
the  ANGLER,  increased  revenue  to  the 


PERCH  CATCH 


Harry  and  Claude  Cole,  oF  Matamoras,  with  their 
catch  of  yellow  perch  from  Lake  Wallenpaupack. 


Two  brothers  who  get  a whale  of  a kick 
out  of  fishing  are  Harry  and  Claude  Cole 
of  Matamoras,  Pike  county.  Recently  they 
sent  the  ANGLER  this  photo  of  their  catch 
of  yellow  perch  taken  in  Lak.e  Wallenpau- 
pack. The  fish,  shown  in  the  photo  with  this 
article,  ranging  in  weight  from  one-half  to 
one  pound,  were  taken  on  May  31.  Several 
big  sunfish  were  also  caught. 


State  from  Sunday  fishing  and  the  opening 
of  the  Pymatuning  Dam  project.  This  was 
Truscott’s  second  appearance  before  the 
group  and  he  displayed  one  of  the  very 
essential  qualifications  of  a Fish  Commis- 
sioner by  his  fish  stories  and  humor.  Both 
men  made  their  pleas  to  the  sportsmen: 
Sweigart  asked  all  fishermen  to  preserve 
the  food  and  bait  fish  by  taking  less  bait- 
fish  with  them  on  fishing  trips  and  taking 
better  care  of  it.  He  said,  “It  is  far  better 
to  take  along  a dozen  active  and  live  min- 
nows than  to  take  an  over-amount  of  thirty 
and  have  most  of  them  dead.”  Truscott 
stressed  the  fact  of  some  fishermen  fishing 
for  food  rather  than  sport,  by  saying,  “If 
you  go  fishing,  fish  for  sport,  and  not  to 
supply  the  whole  neighborhood  with  fish 
to  eat.”  There  were  two  visiting  Fish 
Wardens:  George  Cross,  Clinton  County 
and  Henry  Harter,  Lackawanna  County. 
Both  were  introduced  to  the  sportsmen  and 
tendered  an  invitation  to  come  again. 

Game  Protector  Leslie  Wood,  was  in 
charge  of  a part  of  the  program  called  the 
“Question  Box,”  specifically,  as  it  related  to 
changes  in  the  game  code  and  the  new  1937 
game  laws.  The  following  changes  were 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  sportsmen, 
and  their  cooperation  asked  for: 

1.  Guns  to  be  wrapped  or  incased  be- 
tween the  hours  of  5 P.M.  and  7 A.M. 
All  loose  shells  to  be  securely  wrapped 
or  in  original  unbroken  carton. 

2.  Persons  who  desire  to  hunt  doe  deer 
on  their  own  land  have  to  purchase 
the  $2.00  permit  from  Harrisburg,  but 
need  NOT  have  a regular  hunting 
license. 

3.  Guns  carried  in  an  automobile  shall 
NOT  have  shells  in  the  magazine  or 
in  the  chamber. 

4.  The  first  day  of  small  game  season 
and  regular  buck  season  (November 
1st  and  29th,  respectively)  hunting 
begins  at  9:00  A.M.,  all  other  days 
begin  at  7:00  A.M.  and  end  at  5:00 
P.M. 

5.  Traps  may  not  be  set  nearer  than  five 
feet  from  any  hole  or  den. 

6.  Traps  may  not  be  staked  out  until 
9:00  A.M.,  the  opening  day. 

7.  Roster  is  not  necessary  in  doe  season. 

8.  Roster  for  five  persons  or  more  re- 
quired in  Buck  season,  of  which  there 
must  be  two  copies.  (One  to  be  left  at 
camp  and  the  other  to  be  carried  by 
the  captain  of  the  party.) 

9.  Parties  hunting  small  game  is  limited 
to  five  members. 

10.  No  camp  or  party  limit  applies  to  doe 
season;  simply  one  doe  per  man. 

11.  Repeating  shotguns  shall  not  contain 
more  than  three  shells  while  hunting 
small  game.  Magazine  plug  not  essen- 
tial. 

12.  More  severe  punishment  is  provided 
for  deer  spot-lighters,  who  will  now 
lose  their  automobile,  firearms  and 
other  equipment;  in  addition  to  heavy 
fines  and  revocation  of  licenses. 

13.  All  large  game  killed  must  be  tagged 
within  four  hours. 

14.  Fur  shipped  out  of  the  State  must  be 
tagged.  (Tags  secured  from  the  Game 
Commission.) 

It  was  voted  to  have  all  leg  bands  of 
pheasants  killed  sent  to  Leslie  Wood  and 


notation  made.  The  lucky  number  drawn  in 
the  January  meeting  will  receive  an  award 
of  $50.00. 

All  member  clubs  were  requested  to  take 
a vote  of  their  club  on  whether  they  wished 
any  roads  closed  by  the  Forestry  Depart-  - 
ment,  and  if  so  what  roads.  This  action  is 
to  be  taken  and  the  Secretary,  Thomas  R. 
Bailey,  notified  before  November  1,  so  that 
S.  J.  Kern,  in  charge  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  will 
know  the  attitude  of  the  Tioga  County  Con- 
solidated Sportmen’s  Association. 

(Continued  on  page  17) 


CARP  CATCH  IN  PERKIOMEN 


Writes  Walter  Swavely,  Secretary  of  the 
Colebrookdale  Sportsmen’s  Club: 

“I  have  been  reading  the  interesting 
stories  printed  in  the  ANGLER  every 
month  for  so  long  that  I thought  I should 
take  part  in  making  it  interesting  for  other 
sportsmen  as  well.  So  I am  enclosing  a pho- 
tograph which  I thought  might  be  of  some 
interest  to  you.  One  picture  is  of  myself 
and  my  four-year-old  son  holding  an  eight 
pound  carp  which  I caught  in  the  Mana- 
tawny  Creek  a few  weeks  ago. 


“I  also  have  a little  fish  story  for  you  or 
rather  a ‘believe  it  or  not.’ 


ing  along  the  Monocacy  Creek  a fellow  fish- 
erman yelled  to  me,  ‘Look  what  I have,’ 
and  held  up  a sucker  which  had  jumped  up 
out  of  the  water  and  landed  beside  him  at 
least  three  feet  out  on  the  bank.” 
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PINE  CREEK  BASS  IN  HITTING 
SPREE 

The  ANGLER  recently  received  the  fol- 
lowing report  from  Warden  Leland  Cloos, 
Middlebury  Center,  Tioga  county: 

Will  drop  you  a line  to  let  you  know  that 
we  have  had  some  of  the  best  bass  fishing 
in  Pine  Creek  that  we  have  had  for  years, 
during  the  past  three  weeks.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  season  it  was  fair  up  Pine 
Creek  from  Ansonia,  but  for  the  last  three 
weeks  anyone  that  went  down  the  stream 
would  come  out  with  nice  catches.  Practi- 
cally all  the  fishermen  up  here  use  live  bait, 
but  in  catching  these  fish  it  didn’t  seem  to 
make  any  difference  what  kind  you  used. 

There  haven’t  been  any  real  large  ones 
caught,  but  they  run  uniform  in  size,  from 
10  to  12  inches. 

Among  the  anglers  who  have  been  mak- 
ing nice  catches  regularly  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

Angelo  Bloise,  Wellsboro;  Jay  Close, 
Wellsboro;  Jesse  Sticklin,  Wellsboro;  Wil- 
liam Kerrick,  Wellsboro;  Clark  Rexford, 
Wellsboro;  Mrs.  Clark  Rexford,  Wellsboro; 
and  Frank  Dickenson,  Elmira,  New  York. 

I will  say  that  there  have  been  at  least 
500  legal  bass  taken  out  of  the  Barber 
Bend  hole  this  season;  that  is  the  first  large 
hole  above  Owassee.  Most  of  the  fishing  is 
done  between  Ansonia  and  Stone,  that  is 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  stream. 

Also  some  very  nice  catches  have  been 
made  in  Crooked  Creek.  I was  in  the  town 
of  Crooked  Creek  on  the  25th  of  September 
and  saw  six  black  bass  caught  by  Tom 
Baker,  age  15,  Crooked  Creek,  that  ran 
from  11  to  14  inches. 


SLAUGHTER  OF  EGRETS 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
our  guide  told  us,  these  same  marshes  held 
great  colonies  of  both  kinds  of  white  herons, 
and  we  were  at  a loss  to  find  any  explana- 
tion for  their  complete  disappearance,  ex- 
cept the  one  we  least  liked  to  face — that 
they  had  been  exterminated  by  plume- 
hunters. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
American  Ornithologists’  Union,  every  side 
of  the  egret  question  was  looked  into  most 
carefully.  The  story  concerning  egret  farm- 
ing was  investigated,  and  traced  back  to  a 
liberal  interpretation  of  a tale  of  one 
cripped  heron  (species  unknown),  which  an 
Arizona  ranchman  kept  for  a week  in  his 
chicken-yard.  And  it  may  be  stated  that 
without  an  immense  outlay  of  capital  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  keep  any 
number  of  birds  of  such  specialized  food- 
habits  as  are  the  herons.  I judge  that  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  your  November 
number  cited  Venezuela  as  the  place  where 
this  industry  was  carried  on,  because  he 
knew  that  the  birds  have  practically  ceased 
to  exist  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  and  I add  on  my  own 
responsibility  that  the  reason  for  this  state 
of  affairs  is  that  the  plume-hunters  have 
exterminated  the  egrets  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  millinery  market. 

— (Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  writing  to  the 

New  York  Sun.) 


This  4 pound  5 ounca  largemou+hed  bass  was  caught  in  a Pike  County  lake  by  William  K.  Runyeon,  10, 
son  of  Dr.  Frank  G.  Runyeon,  of  Reading.  The  catch  was  made  on  a bass  bug. 


TIOGA  SPORTSMEN  HOLD 
FIELD  DAY 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

All  hunters  are  requested  to  cooperate 
with  the  Game  Commission  as  concerns  the 
new  game  laws;  and  especially  to  deliver 
the  leg-bands  of  all  ringneck  pheasants  to 
Game  Protector  Leslie  Wood,  w'hether  they 
be  killed  by  hunters  or  by  automobile  or 
fence  accidents,  etc. 


The  meeting  at  Tioga  was  opened  up  by 
President  Joseph  Borden  of  the  Tioga  Rod 
& Gun  Club,  hosts,  and  turned  over  to 
James  A.  Brown,  President  of  the  Tioga 
County  Consolidated  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion, who  introduced  the  speakers  of  the 
evening  and  presided. 

The  meeting  was  closed  after  three  reels 
of  motion  pictures  were  shown,  one  of 
which  was  of  some  local  sportsmen  on  a 
Canadian  fishing  trip. 


BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 
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BASS  STOCKED  HEAVILY 
DURING  SEPTEMBER 

Stream  stocking  in  Pennsylvania  during 
September  by  the  Fish  Commission’s  hatch- 
eries featured  smallmouthed  and  large- 
mouthed bass  as  well  as  other  popular  warm 
water  species  of  fish  life.  Distribution  of 
fish  and  frogs  during  the  month  totaled 
755,361. 

Of  this  number,  191,787  were  small- 
mouthed and  largemouthed  bass  ranging  in 
size  from  2 to  15  inches.  Other  species 
stocked  included  395  adult  yellow  perch 
averaging  9 inches  in  length,  445  adult 
pickerel,  from  15  to  18  inches  in  length, 
6,965  rainbow  trout  from  9 to  10  inches  in 
length,  10,800  brook  trout  fingerlings,  1,000 
carp  averaging  9 inches  in  length,  55  mus- 
kellunge  from  6 to  10  inches  in  length,  10,- 
850  suckers  from  2 to  4 inches  in  length, 
221,995  bluegill  sunfish  from  1 to  7 inches 
in  length,  155,490  bullhead  catfish  from  2% 
to  10  inches  in  length,  25,144  brook  trout 
from  8 to  14  inches  in  length,  12,860  brown 
trout,  6 to  9 inches  in  length,  and  114,700 
bullfrog  tadpoles  from  2 to  3 inches  in 
length. 

Following  were  the  waters  stocked  in  the 
various  counties : 

Allegheny  County — Sunfish,  Catfish,  Frogs, 
Allegheny  River. 

Armstrong  County — Bass,  Allegheny 
River;  Sunfish,  Buffalo  & Susquehanna 
Coal  Co.  Dam,  Craig  Run  and  Allegheny 
River;  Catfish,  Buffalo  & Susquehanna  Coal 
Co.  Dam,  Craig  Run  and  Allegheny  River; 
Frogs,  Allegheny  River. 

Beaver  County — Bass,  N.  Fork  Lt.  Bea- 
ver River;  Sunfish,  catfish  and  frogs,  N. 
Fork  Lt.  Beaver  River,  Brush  Creek. 


W.  H.  Fairchild,  of  Freeland,  with  a largemouthed 
bass  weighing  better  than  6 pounds,  and  taken  in 
Trout  Lake,  Monroe  County. 


Bedford  County — Brook  Trout,  Flintstone 
Creek,  Shermans  Valley  Creek,  Deeter  Run; 
Brown  Trout,  Cumberland  Valley  Run, 
Raystown  Br.  Juniata  River,  Yellow  Creek, 
Bobs  Creek;  Bass,  Bobs  Creek,  Dunnings 
Creek,  Gordon  Lake,  Raystown  B.  Juniata 
River,  Wills  Creek. 

Berks  County — Bass,  Maiden  Creek,  Tul- 
pehocken  Creek,  Manatawney  Creek. 

Blair  County  — Bass,  Frankstown  Br. 
Juniata  River. 

Bradford  County — Bass,  N.  Br.  Susque- 
hanna River,  Sugar  Creek,  Chemung  River ; 
Sunfish,  Catfish,  Cooks  Pond,  Herrickville 
Rod  & Gun  Club  Pond,  Rockwell  Pond, 
Barnes  Pond,  N.  Br.  Susquehanna  River, 
Blakeslee  Pond,  Sugar  Creek,  Mt.  Lake, 
Stowells  Pond,  Beaver  Meadow  Pond,  High- 
land Lake,  Wesauking  Lake,  Spring  Pond, 
Towanda  Creek,  Nephawin  Lake,  Sunfish 
Pond. 

Bucks  County — Bass,  Northeast  Br.  Per- 
k i o m e n Creek,  Neshaminy  Creek,  Lt. 
Neshaminy  Creek,  E.  Swamp  Creek,  To- 
hickon  Creek,  Delaware  River,  Warren 
Lake;  Sunfish,  Catfish,  Delaware  River, Pid- 
cock  Creek,  Brook  Creek;  Suckers,  E. 
Unami  Creek,  Tohickon  Creek,  Pine  Creek. 

Butler  County — Bass,  Wolf  Creek,  Glade 
Run,  Goydstown  Dam,  Oneido  Dam,  Thorn 
Run  Dam,  Buffalo  Creek;  Sunfish,  Catfish 
and  Frogs,  Buffalo  Creek,  Breakneck  Greek, 
Yellow  Creek,  Harmony  Junction  Reservoir. 

Cambria  County  — Sunfish  and  Catfish, 
McCory  Shaft  Run,  Beaverdam  Run,  Slate- 
lick,  Crooked  or  Slate  Run;  Frogs,  McCoy 
Coal  Co.  Dam,  Beaver  Dam  Run. 

Cameron  County  — Fingerling  Brook 
Trout,  Headwaters  Driftwood  Creek,  Elk 
Run,  N.  Creek,  Mix  Run,  Lt.  Fork,  Clear 
Creek,  Deep  Creek. 

Carbon  County — Bass,  Mahoning  Creek; 
Sunfish  and  Catfish,  Lizard  Creek,  Pohopoco 
Creek,  Mahoning  Creek,  Kittaotiny  Pond, 
Harmony  Lake,  Round  Pond;  Suckers,  Ma- 
honing Creek,  Pohopoco  Creek. 

Centre  County — Brook  Trout,  Flat  Rock 
Creek  or  Laurel  Run,  Spring  Creek;  Brown 
Trout,  Spring  Creek,  S.  Fork  Beech  Creek, 
Elk  Creek;  Rainbow  Trout,  Spring  Creek, 
Elk  Creek;  Bass,  Bald  Eagle  Creek;  Cat- 
fish and  Pickerel,  Moshannon  Lake. 

Chester  County — Bass,  Brandywine  Creek; 
French  Creek;  W.  Br.  Brandywine  Creek; 
Sunfish  and  Catfish,  Dowington  Brick  Yard 
Pond  No.  1,  No.  2;  W.  Br.  Brandywine 
Creek,  Big  Elk  Creek,  E.  Br.  Elk  Creek; 
Frogs,  Big  Elk  Creek,  E.  Br.  Elk  Creek. 

Clarion  County-Bass,  Allegheny  River, 
Mill  Creek,  Piney  Creek,  Red  Bank  Creek; 
Sunfish,  Piney  Creek,  Allegheny  River;  Cat- 
fish, Piney  Dam  on  Clarion  River,  Piney 
Creek;  Frogs,  Allegheny  River;  German 
Carp,  Snake  Head  or  Rimersburg  Pond. 

Clearfield  County — Brook  Trout,  Moun- 
tain Run,  Bennetts  Br.,  Hazlett  or  Haslett 
Run,  Curry  Run;  Bass,  Lt.  Clearfield  Creek, 
Chest  Creek,  Sandylick  Creek. 

Clinton  County — Brook  Trout,  Long  Run, 
Cherry  Creek;  Bass,  Pine  Creek,  Bald 
Eagle  Creek,  Kettle  Creek. 

Columbia  County  — Bass  and  Suckers, 
Fishing  Creek,  Huntingdon  Creek.  Sunfish 
and  Catfish,  Fishing  Creek,  Green  Creek, 
Roaring  Creek,  Lt.  Fishing  Creek,  Hunting- 
don Creek. 

Crawford  County — Bass,  French  Creek, 
Cussewago  Creek,  Oil  Creek,  Conneaut 
Lake,  Sugar  Lake,  Clear  Lake,  Muddy 
Creek,  Canadohta  Lake,  Conneaut  Lake; 


That  Bladclog  Brownie. 

Sunfish  and  Catfish,  Clear  Lake,  Canadoh- 
ta Lake,  Sugar  Lake,  Conneaut  Creek, 
French  Creek,  Muddy  Creek,  Crooked  Creek, 
Cussewago  Creek;  Frogs,  French  Creek, 
Clear  Lake,  French  Creek,  Canadohta  Lake. 

Cumberland  County — Bass,  Susquehanna 
River,  Conodoguinet  Creek,  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek. 

Dauphin  County — Bass,  Conewago  Creek, 
Susquehanna  River,  Wildwood  Lake. 

Delaware  County — Bass,  Delaware  River, 
Chester  Creek,  Darby  Creek;  Sunfish  and 
Catfish,  Ridley  Creek,  Crumlynn  Dam  or 
Ridley  Park  Dam. 

Elk  County — Brook  Trout,  Spring  Creek, 
Bear  Creek,  E.  Br.  Spring  Creek,  Wilson 
Run;  Sunfish  and  Catfish,  Ridgway  Water 
Works  Reservoir,  Becks  Pond,  Black 
Swamp  Pond;  Frogs,  Ridgway  Water 
Works  Reservoir. 

Erie  County — Bass,  Conneaut  Creek,  W. 
Br.  French  Creek,  French  Creek,  S.  Br. 
French  Creek;  Sunfish  and  Catfish,  French 
Creek,  S.  Br.  French  Creek,  W.  Br.  French 
Creek,  LeBoeuf  Lake,  Lake  Pleasant; 
Frogs,  French  Creek,  S.  Br.  French  Creek, 
Lake  Pleasant;  Muskellunge,  Lake  Le- 
Boeuf. 

Fayette  County — Brook  Trout,  Buck  Run, 
Beaver  Run,  Laurel  Run,  Mill  Run,  Mill 
Run  or  Big  Mill  Run  or  Quebec  Run,  Laurel 
Run  or  Morgan  Run;  Bass,  Cool  Spring 
Dam,  Brownfield  Dam,  Layton  Reservoir, 
Smock  Dam,  Lower  Star  Junction,  Indian 
Creek,  Youghiogheny  River. 

Forest  County — Bass,  Allegheny  River. 

Franklin  County — Bass,  W.  Br.  Conoco- 
cheague  Creek,  Conodoguinet  Creek,  E.  Br. 
Conococheague  Creek. 

Fulton  County— Bass,  Licking  Creek. 

Greene  County  — Bass,  Fork  Wheeling 
Creek,  N.  Fork  Wheeling  Creek,  Wheeling 
Creek,  Dunkard  Creek,  Whiteley  Creek, 
Ruff  Creek,  Brown  Fork  Creek,  S.  Fork 
Ten  Mile  Creek;  Sunfish  and  Frogs,  Browns 


Fork  or  Sycamore  Creek,  Ruff  Creek,  S. 
Fork  Ten  Mile  Creek. 

Huntingdon  County  — Brook  Trout, 
j Spruce  Creek,  Shaver  Creek,  Laurel  Run; 
Rainbow  Trout,  Whipple  Dam  on  Laurel 
Run;  Bass,  Frankstown  Br.  Juniata  River, 
Penn  Central  Dam  on  Raystown  Br.  Juni- 
ata River,  Raystown  Br.  Juniata  River,  Lt. 
Chartiers  Creek  or  Linden  Creek,  Juniata 
River,  Standing  Stone  Creek,  Aughwick 
Creek,  Sideling  Hill  Creek. 

Indiana  County — Bass,  Sunfish  and  Cat- 
fish, Lt.  Mahoning  Creek,  Yellow  Creek. 

Jefferson  County — Brook  Trout,  N.  Fork 
Red  Bank  Creek;  Bass,  Red  Bank  Creek, 
Lt.  Sandy  Creek;  Sunfish  and  Catfish, 
Brookville  Water  Supply  Dam,  Red  Bank 
Creek,  Sandy  Lick  Creek,  Reeds  Dam,  Sol- 
dier Dam;  Frogs,  Brookville  Water  Supply 
Dam,  Reeds  Dam,  Soldier  Dam. 

Juniata  County — Bass,  Juniata  River, 
Tuscarora  Creek;  Sunfish  and  Catfish,  Lick- 
ing Creek  or  E.  Licking  Creek,  Juniata 
River. 

Lacka^vanna  County  — Bass,  Baylors 
Pond;  Sunfish  and  Catfish,  Sheridan  Lake, 
Handsome  Lake,  Moosic  Lake,  Baylors 
Pond,  Derr  Lake,  Fords  Pond,  Mountain 
Lake;  Yellow  Perch,  Mountain  Lake. 

Lancaster  County — Bass,  Cocalico  Creek, 
Muddy  Creek,  Conestoga  Creek,  Wengers 
Mill  Dam,  Octorara  Creek,  Conowingo 
Creek,  Middle  Creek,  Big  Chickies  Creek, 
Safe  Harbor  Dam  on  Susquehanna  River, 
Conowingo  Dam  on  Susquehanna  River; 
Sunfish,  Holtwood  or  McCalls  Fer^  Dam 
on  Susquehanna  River,  Wengers  Mill  Dam 
on  Conestoga  Creek,  Pequea  Creek,  Cono- 
wingo Dam  on  Susquehanna  River;  Catfish, 
Pequea  Creek,  Conowingo  Dam  on  Susque- 
hanna River,  Wengers  Mill  Dam,  Big  Chick- 
ies Creek,  Holtwood  or  McCalls  Ferry  Dam; 
Frogs,  Conowingo  Dam,  Holtwood  Dam, 
Dam  on  Susq.  River. 

Lawrence  County — Bass,  Lt.  Neshannock 
Creek,  Neshanock  Creek,  Slippery  Rock 
Creek,  N.  Fork  Lt.  Beaver  River,  Honey 
Creek. 

Lebanon  County — Bass,  Lt.  Swatara 
Creek,  Swatara  Creek. 

Lehigh  County — Sunfish  and  Catfish, 
Rockdale  Dam  on  Rockdale  Creek,  Ironton 
Mile  Hole,  Ormrod  Mine  Hole,  Henninger 
Mine  Hole,  Alburtis  Mine  Hole,  Smoyer 
Milling  Co.  Dam  on  Lt.  Lehigh  River,  In- 
diana Creek. 

Luzerne  County — Sunfish  and  Catfish, 
Penn  Lake,  Ider  Pond,  Grassy  Pond,  Moun- 
tain Springs  Ice  Co.  Dam  No.  1,  Harveys 
Lake,  White  Haven  Dam  on  Lehigh  River, 
Nuangola  or  Triangular  Lake,  Sugar  Notch 
Dam  Sylvana  Lake,  Three  Cornered  Lake, 
North  Pond,  Bryant  Ice  Dam  on  Harveys 
Creek. 

Lycoming  County — Bi’own  Trout,  Grays 
Run;  Bass,  Loyalsock  Creek,  Muncy  Creek, 
Lycoming  Creek,  Pine  Creek. 

McKean  County — Brook  Trout,  Chappell 
Fork;  Bass,  Allegheny  River;  Sunfish  and 
Catfish,  Allegheny  River,  Community  Park 
Lake,  Gifford  Pond,  or  Hamlin  Lake;  Frogs, 
Allegheny  River,  Gifford  Pond,  or  Hamlin' 
Lake. 

Mercer  County  — Bass,  Neshannock 
Creek,  Mill  Creek,  Sandy  Creek,  Shenango 
River,  Sandy  Lake,  Pymatuning  Creek; 
Sunfish  and  Catfish,  Sandy  Ci'eek,  Sandy 
lake.  Otter  Creek,  Cool  Springs  Creek,  Ne- 
shannock Creek,  Shenango  River,  Furnace 
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Pond,  Pymatuning  Creek,  Lt.  Shenango 
River,  Wolf  Creek,  W.  Br.  Wolf  Creek; 
Frogs,  Lt.  Shenango  River,  Shenango  Riv- 
er, Wolf  Creek,  W.  Br.  Wolf  Creek. 

Mifflin  County — Bass,  Jacks  Creek,  Juni- 
ata River;  Sunfish  and  Catfish,  Juniata 
River. 

Monroe  County — Bass,  Mineola  Lake; 
Sunfish  and  Catfish,  A.  L.  Rake  Dam,  Ar- 
lington Lake  or  McDonoughs  Ice  Pond, 
Half  Moon  Pond,  Twin  Lakes  or  Youngs 
Pond,  Echo  Lake,  Mountain  Ice  Co.  Dam 
No.  1,  Mineola  Lake,  Delaware  River,  Greg- 
ory Ice  Pond;  Suckers,  Delaware  River, 
Mineola  Lake. 

Montgomery  County  — Bass,  Skippack 
Creek,  Ridge  Valley  Creek,  Perkiomen 
Creek,  Manatawney  Creek,  N.  W.  Br.  Per- 
kiomen Creek;  Sunfish  and  Catfish,  Perkio- 
men Creek,  Ridge  Valley  Creek,  Gulf  Mill 
Creek,  Pennypack  Creek,  N.  E.  Br.  Perkio- 
men Creek,  Skippack  Creek,  N.  W.  Br. 
Perkiomen  Creek,  Macoby  Creek;  Suckers, 
N.  W.  Br.  Perkiomen  Creek,  Manata^\Tiey 
Creek,  Perkiomen  Creek;  Frogs,  Macoby 
Creek,  N.  W.  Br.  Perkiomen  Creek. 

Montour  County — Bass  and  Suckers,  Chil- 
lisquaque  Creek. 

Northampton  County — Brook  Trout,  Sau- 
con  Creek;  Sunfish  and  Catfish,  Delaware 
River. 

Northumberland  County — Bass  and  Suck- 
ers, Chillisquaque  Creek. 

Perry  County — Bass,  Shermans  Creek, 
Susquehanna  River,  Juniata  River,  Buffalo 
Creek. 

Pike  County — Brook  Trout,  Big  Bushkill 
Creek;  Brown  Trout,  Wallenpaupack  Creek, 
E.  Br.  Wallenpaupack  Creek;  Bass,  Twin 
Lake,  Delaware  River;  Catfish  and  Sun- 
fish, View  or  Panther  Lake,  Welcomen  Lake 
or  Sims  Pond,  Big  Walker  Lake,  Mud  Pond, 
Sawkill  Pond,  Pecks  Pond,  Promise  Land 
Pond,  Wallenpaupack  Lake,  Forest  Lake  or 
First  Pond,  Taminent  Lake  or  Second  Pond, 
Greeley  Lake,  Westcolang  Lake;  Suckers, 
Twin  Lake;  Yellow  Perch,  Promise  Land 
Pond;  Pickerel,  Pecks  Pond,  Promise  Land 
Lake,  Wallenpaupack  Lake. 

Potter  County — Fingerling  Brook  Trout, 
Crippen  Run,  Upper  Genessee  Fork,  Upper 
Cushing  Creek,  Lehman  Run,  Meeker  Run, 
Upper  Phoenix  Run,  E.  Cowley  Run,  Win- 
gerter  Br.,  Abbott  Br.,  Upper  Lt.  Kettle 
Creek,  Upper  Big  Kettle  Creek,  Slyter  Run, 
Billings  Run,  Turk  Run,  Martin  Run,  John- 
son Br.,  Judson  Run,  Buckseller  Run,  Com- 
missioner Run,  Jones  Run,  Upper  Nine 
Mile  Creek,  Losey  Run,  Barn  Brook,  Splash 
Dam  Run,  Wetmore  Run,  Boley  Run,  Long 
Run,  Upper  Lt.  Kettle  Creek,  Upper  Sunken 
Br.,  Hopper  Run. 

Schuylkill  County  — Bass,  Mahoning 
Creek,  Lt.  Swatara  or  E.  Br.  Lt.  Swatara 
Creek;  Suckers,  Mahoning  Creek. 

Snyder  County  — Bass,  Middle  Creek, 
Penns  Creek,  N.  Br.  Mahantango  Creek. 

Somerset  County  — Brook  Trout,  Brush 
Creek,  Jones  Mill  Run,  Blue  Hole  Run; 
Brown  Trout,  Clear  Shade  Creek,  Piney 
Run;  Bass,  Youghiogheny  River. 

Sullivan  County  — Sunfish  and  Catfish, 
Elk  Lake,  Williams,  Lt.  or  Millers  Lake, 
Splash  Dam  on  Mehoopany  Creek,  Painters 
Den  Pond,  Rouch,  Grant  Lake,  Hunters 
Lake,  Eagles  Mere  Lake. 

Susquehanna  County  — Brook  Trout  and 
Rainbow  Trout,  Starrucca  Creek;  Bass,  N. 
Br.  Susq.  River;  Catfish  and  Sunfish,  Bigs- 
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by  Pond,  Jones  or  Montrose  Lake,  Tyler 
Lake,  Tingley  Lake,  Cottrell  Lake,  Lewis 
Lake,  Comforts  Pond,  N.  Br.  Susq.  River, 
Pages  Pond,  Butler  Lake,  Wrighters  Lake, 
Schoolys  Pond,  Lord  Pond,  Laurel  or  Dur- 
bent  Lake. 

Union  County — Bass,  Penns  Creek,  Buf- 
falo Creek,  White  Derr  Hole  Creek. 

Venango  County — Bass,  Allegheny  River, 
Sandy  Creek,  French  Creek;  Sunfish  and 
Catfish,  Polk  State  Sanitarium  Dam,  Sandy 
Creek,  Allegheny  River;  Frogs,  Allegheny 
River,  Polk  State  Sanitarium  Dam. 

Warren  County — Allegheny  River,  Col- 
umbus Dam,  Conewango  Creek. 

Washington  County — Bass,  Ten  Mile 
Creek,  Cross  Creek,  Buffalo  Creek,  Sunfish, 
Catfish  and  Frogs,  Lt.  Chartiers  Creek,  Lt. 
Ten  Mile  Creek,  Ten  Mile  Creek,  Morganza 
Training  School  Dam,  Buffalo  Creek,  Cross 
Creek. 


Peter  Ross,  of  Bradford,  displays  a 12-pound 
muskellunge  he  landed  this  year  in  the 
Allegheny  River. 


Wayne  County — Brown  Trout,  W.  Br. 
Wallenpaupack  Creek;  Rainbow  Trout,  W. 
Br.  Wallenpaupack  Creek,  W.  Br.  Lacka- 
waxen  River,  W.  Br.  Dyberry  Creek;  Bass 
and  Suckers,  Lackawaxen  River,  Delaware 
River;  Sunfish  and  Catfish,  Henry  or  Maple- 
wood Lake,  Goose  Pond,  Island  Lake, 
Gouldsboro  Pond,  N.  Jersey  Lake,  Duck 
Harbor  Pond,  Elk  Lake,  Lake  Ladore,  Cox- 
ton  Lake;  Pickerel,  Henry  or  IMaplewood 
Lake,  Island  Lake. 

Westmoreland  County — Bass,  Mammoth 
Dam;  Sunfish,  Beatty  Reservoir,  St.  V'in- 
cents  Lake,  Braeburn  Alley  Steel  Corp. 
Pond;  Catfish  and  Frogs,  Braeburn  Alley 
Steel  Corp.  Pond. 

Wyoming  County — Bass  and  Suckers, 
N.  Br.  Susq.  River,  Tunkhannock  Cieek; 
Sunfish,  Nigger  Pond,  Chamberlin  Pond; 
Catfish,  Nigger  Pond. 

York  County — Bass,  Conewago  Creek, 
Susq.  River,  Lt.  Conewago  Creek,  Bermu- 
dian Creek,  S.  Br.  Codorus  Creek;  Sunfish 
and  Catfish,  Susq.  River,  S.  Br.  Codorus 
Creek. 
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HERE  there 
'n  ANGLERDOM 


Loyalsock  Creek  in  Sullivan  and  Lycom- 
ing counties  also  provided  some  big  brown 
trout  catches.  Paul  Sortman  of  Williams- 
port scored  with  a 24-inch  brownie.  No 
weight  was  reported  for  the  fish. 


Carl  Marshall  of  Sunbury  had  an  exper- 
ience while  fishing  for  bass  in  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  that  is 
first  rate  material  for  a “believe  it  or  not” 
story.  Carl  had  hooked  a 10-inch  small- 
mouthed bass  and  while  playing  it,  was 
amazed  to  see  a big  wall-eyed  pike  strike 
the  bass.  He  managed  to  hook  the  pike  and 
after  a hard  battle,  landed  it.  The  fish 
measured  26  inches  in  leng'th  and  tipped 
the  scales  at  six  pounds. 


As  usual  this  year,  the  picturesque  Con- 
odoguinet  Creek  in  Cumberland  county  pro- 
duced some  fine  catches  of  big  small- 
mouthed bass.  A 20%-inch  smallmou’th. 
weighing  four  pounds,  was  caught  at  Good 
Hope  Mills  by  John  Ober  of  Harrisburg. 
Lure  used  in  taking  the  fish  was  a plug,  re- 
ports Ken  Thomas,  outdoor  editor  for  the 
Ha  rrishvrg  Telegraph. 


A nice  bass  was  taken  in  the  Susque- 
hanna by  Harry  Rote  of  Harrisburg.  The 
fish  measured  18  inches  in  length  and 
weighed  2 pounds  12  ounces. 


Plugs  accounted  for  some  mighty  nice 
walleyed  pike  in  the  lower  Juniata  River 
during  the  past  season.  C.  L.  Corkle,  New 
Cumberland,  scored  with  a wall-eye  weigh- 
ing 5 pounds  4 ounces.  Ralph  Graden,  Har- 
risburg, took  a 4 pound  4 ounce  small- 
mouth  on  live  bait  early  in  the  season. 


Two  youthful  anglers  of  Gallery  in  But- 
ler county  now  know  the  thrill  of  landing 
a big  carp.  While  fishing  in  Breakneck 
Creek,  the  boys,  Kenneth  Bicehouse,  12, 
and  Junior  Bicehouse,  14,  hooked  and 
landed  a carp  measuring  28  inches  in  length 
and  weighing  14  pounds,  14  ounces. 


Simon  Betnar,  Stanley  Soboleski  and 
Stanley  Zelinski,  all  of  Nanticoke,  together 
caught  19  largemouth  bass  ranging  from 
10  to  18  inches  in  length  and  10  pickerel, 
ranging  from  14  to  22  inches  in  length  in 
Lake  Carey  on  the  opening  day. 


Warden  Link  Bender  of  Bellwood,  Blair 
county,  reports  good  bass  and  wall-eyed 
pike  catches  from  the  Raystown  Branch  of 
the  Juniata  River.  Largest  fish  reported  by 
Lender  was  a 29%-inch  wall-eyed  pike 
weighing  7 pounds.  The  name  of  the  angler 
making  this  catch  was  not  learned,  however. 


The  following  reports  of  catches  have 
been  received  from  Warden  Russell  J. 
Womelsdorf  of  Kingston: 

Paul  Koval,  Stanley  Ward,  John  Rebar, 
Joseph  Stevenson,  Peter  and  Klem  Pecuk- 
onis,  all  of  Edwardsville,  together  caught 
10  smallmouth  bass,  ranging  from  10  to  18 
inches  in  length;  11  wall-eyed  pike,  rang- 
ing from  14  to  18  inches  in  length,  and  4 
nice  rock  bass,  in  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  on  the  opening  day. 


Hundreds  of  fishermen  were  disappointed 
on  the  opening  day  when  they  saw  the  con- 
dition of  the  North  Branch.  A heavy  rain- 
fall, just  prior  to  that  day,  caused  the 
Branch  to  rise  and  become  muddy  again. 
Many  of  the  fishermen  changed  their  plans 
and  spent  the  day  at  lakes  and  ponds. 


R.  C.  Armstrong,  of  Cheswicic,  caught  these  dandies  while  plugging  in  the  Allegheny.  The  bass  was 
18  inches  in  length,  and  the  wall-eyed  pike  24^/2  inches. 


M.  B.  Avery  of  Alderson,  caught  a small- 
mouth bass  weighing  3 pounds,  on  a plug 
bait  in  Harveys  Lake  on  July  5th. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Frank,  Joseph 
Kistler  and  Joseph  Pilcheski,  all  of  Wan- 
amie,  together  caught  8 largemouth  bass, 
ranging  from  12  to  16  inches  in  length  and 
6 pickerel,  ranging  from  13  to  16  inches 
in  length,  in  Lake  Carey  on  the  opening 
day. 


Another  big  brown  trout  for  the  1937 
season  was  taken  by  William  Lee  Showers, 
of  Lewisburg,  district  attorney  in  Union 
county.  This  fish,  taken  in  Baker’s  Run, 
Clinton  county,  measured  23%  inches  in 
length.  The  weight  was  not  given.  Ches'ter 
James  of  Danville  assisted  Showers  in  land- 
ing his  catch. 


Some  species  of  flies  that  hatch  in  trout 
streams  spend  years  under  water  in  the 
larvae  stage  and  when  hatched  live  only 
long  enough  to  deposit  their  eggs  and  then 
die. 


Washing  flies  in  the  better  grades  of  soap 
chips  and  warm  water  will  restore  them  to 
near  newness. 


When  fishing  worms,  they  should  be 
looped  over  the  hook  and  an  end  left  trail- 
ing to  wiggle.  This  gives  the  lure  a free 
and  natural  movement  necessary  to  trout 
fishing. 


•‘Quick!  Bring  Me  a Worm!” 
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Pennsylvania  Angler 


extends  Christmas  Greetings 
to  our  readers. 

May  1938  bring  you 


many  happy  days  astream. 
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